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PREFATORY    CHAPTER, 
pLeAsuBE  AND  BSNSFir  Off  Art  Studv. 


I N  our  ordinary  phraseology  the  terms  "art"  and 
*'artists"  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  iraplyingr 
paintirjr  and  painters.  It  is.  therefore,  worth 
while  in  llic  preface  to  such  a  work  as  the  present, 
xvhich  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  Painting'^ 
Great  Artists,  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  field  is 
only  one  of  many  in  the  inexhaustible  domain  of  art. 
Nor  need  the  sugrgestion  of  this  limitation  lessen  one's  love  of 
paintings,  any  more  than  recosrnition  of  the  Union  detracts  from 
our  loyalty  to  the  Slate.  Each,  indeed,  is  kindled  to  further 
histre  in  the  rcflcclion  of  the  ag^re^ratc  dignity  and  importance 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is,  therefore,  not  beside  the  question  to 
preface  a  study  of  painting  with  a  realizationof  what  art  means 
or  should  mean  in  life. 

Many  people  think  of  art  as  a  perquisite  of  wealth,  a  hobby 
of  leisure,  as  a  mere  trimming  on  the  good,  necessary  homespun 
of  life.  Hence,  according  to  their  temperament,  they  ignore 
it  or  despite  it-  They  are  occuped,  they  will  tell  you.  with  the 
"real"  concerns  of  life  and  have  no  time  or  taste  for  fal-lals. 
For  this  attitude  of  mind  artists  themselves  have  been  largely 
responsible-  They,  too,  have  divorced  art  from  life,  segregating 
themselves  in  a  little  garden  of  their  own,  walled  about  from  the 
world,  cultivating  their  several  patches  of  flowers;  and  flinging 
gibes  over  the  wall  at  the  men  and  women  who  are  building  up 
the  material,  intellectual  and  sociological  resources  of  the  coun- 
trj'  and  calling  them  Philistines,  Meanwhile,  they  have  disscn- 
rfons  in  their  own  garden;  the  painter,  for  instance,  grudging 
the  title  of  artist  to  the  maker  of  a  pot,  and  both  of  them  slow 
to  recognize  the  claims  to  art  of  literature,  drama  and  so  forth. 
Indeed  the  first  step  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  art  is  to  recog- 
IX--1  I 
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niM  th«  fssential  unity  of  ihe  arts  with  one  another  and  of  art 
with  life. 

Life  ts  based  upon  necessity,  the  necessity  of  makmg  a  liv- 
ing; but  that  nece^ity  breeds  a  need,  the  need  of  living:  the 
nnldfig  of  a  li\-ing  beii^  indeed  not  the  end  of  life,  but  the 
neeesaary  means  to  the  true  end  whieh  H  heightemng  to  its 
fullest  e)cpre^ion  our  rapacity  of  IK-ing.  Up  ia  a  certain  pnint 
the  word  "mu^!"  U  inevitably  supreme,  but  beyond  thai  point 
**I  wDI"  IS  pojisthle.  It  it  so  e\'en  in  business,  A  man  mtjst  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  latter  in  the  needs  of  his  trade  and  build 
in  response  to  its  conditions :  but  havii^  thos  satiicfied  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  he  can  exercise  volition  as  to  whether  the 
btisiness  shall  be  run  solely  for  his  own  sordid  selMntertst  or 
in  a  way  that  will  better  the  ctrnmistanccs  of  his  etnployecs  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living  in  his  cotniminity. 

In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not  his  or 
her  ideal ;  if  you  understand  ideal  in  the  smse  which  it  is  begin- 
ning to  recei\-e,  namely,  the  idea  which  a  man  sets  ahead  of  him 
as  the  goal  to  which  he  works  In  the  case  of  some  it  may  be  a 
wholly  sordid  one,  in  which  it  b  difficult  to  discover  anvthi:tg  but 
an  exclusive  prcoccupalioo  with  making  a  living  and  with  s-^loly 
material  aggrandizement  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  how 
ever,  the  idea  is  one  involving  to  a  greater  or  lefs  decree  a 
heighiened  sense  of  the  \*alue  of  life  in  the  opportunities  it  offers 
of  fuller  and  more  effective  li^-ing.  And  the  mWDcnt  a  man 
b^ns  to  reach  out  to  an  ideal  of  this  Idnc],  be  begins,  e\xr\  if 
for  a  while  unconsciously,  to  recognize  the  \-aliie  of  ait  as  a 
concrete  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  beaut}'  of  life.  It  has 
always  been  so,  it  always  will  be  so,  for  it  is  an  instinct  of  man- 
kind to  seek  an  expression  of  its  highest  sdf  in  art. 

The  reason,  when  you  analyze  it,  is  this:  The  artist  working 
in  the  liberty  of  his  spirit  can  attain  a  degree  of  organized  per- 
fection to  which  other  men,  who  arc  confronted  with  the  ex- 
igencies and  obstacles  of  necessity  can  only  approximate  An 
is  thus  the  symbol  nf  our  striving,  the  oriflammc  of  our  advance, 
the  golden  flame  which  at  once  expresses  and  leads  forward  nur 
spirit  to  higher  venture.  Herein  is  again  most  beautifully  dis- 
played the  unjt>*  of  life,  the  fact  that  artists  and  layinen  are 
wodccrs  in  the  same  material — life;  and  that  the  methods  they 
employ  are  practically  identical.    But  at  this  point  I  must  drop 
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for  a  moment  the  swjucncc  of  thought  and  suggest  another  con* 
sideration  which  miut  be  grasped  as  a  preliminary  to  the  proper 
appreciation  of  art. 

The  quality  which  marks  a  work  of  art  is  hs  form.  This  is 
as  true  of  a  symphony  or  a  sonnet,  of  a  ballet  or  drama,  of  a 
short  or  long  story  as  of  a  residence  or  sky-scraper,  of  a  picture 
or  a  piece  of  sculpture.  All  of  thew,  if  they  amount  to  anything 
as  art.  arc  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  necessities  of  exist- 
cnce»  shaped  and  colored  by  the  artist's  experiences  of  life.  But 
it  15  his  abiUty  so  to  diape  his  conceptions,  founded  upon  nature, 
that  qualifies  him  to  be  an  artist.  You  and  I  may  have  jmt  as 
vivid  and  beautiful  an  appreciation  of  nature  as  the  artist,  but, 
if  we  cannot  give  form  to  it.  wc  cannot  pass  our  appreciation 
on  10  others,  On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  wc  can  and  do,  we 
may  claim  to  share  the  artist's  privilege. 

Usually  the  first  step  in  the  appreciation  of  pictures  is  to 
be  intereMed  in  the  subjects  which  they  represent.  It  repeats 
the  child's  way  of  being  inlercslcd  in  a  picture-book.  I  could 
mention  the  name  of  a  financier,  known  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  was  first  drawn  to  art  by  receiving  for  a  Christmas 
present  an  engraved  portrait  of  Colbert,  the  finance  minister  of 
Louis  XVr  His  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  subject  of 
this  particular  print  spread  to  a  general  interest  in  French 
eighteenth  century  engravings,  whence  he  developed  into  a 
collector  not  only  of  etchings  and  engravings  but  of  other  works 
of  art  of  widely  different  character.  And.  which  is  charactcr- 
iitic  of  the  keenness  and  thoroughness  of  our  American  col- 
lectors, he  brought  the  same  quality  of  analytic  and  synthetic 
mind  that  had  made  him  a  master  of  finance,  as  it  might  have 
made  him  a  great  captain  of  industry,  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  art.  He  has  become  a  connoisseur.  He  has  passed  beyond 
the  mere  interest  in  the  subject  to  an  appreciation  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  interpreted.  It  is  no  longer  the  subject  only,  but 
iDtich  more  the  form  in  which  it  is  embodied,  that  exercises  his 
imagination. 

A  good  example  of  the  power  of  a  picture's  form  to  affect 
the  imaginniion  is  afforded  by  Rubens'  "Descent  from  the 
Cross**  in  the  Antwerp  Cathedral-  It  is  one  of  the  world's 
popular  pictures;  justly  so.  and  why?  Because  of  its  subject? 
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or  velvet,  but  sug^st  to  the  seme  of  toitch  the  joy  that  one  has 
in  han<Iltn^  fine  quahties  f>f  such  material.  Similarly,  the  tex- 
tures throughout  the  composition  may  be  rendered  with  such 
regard  to  the  character  and  quality  and  essential  touch-charm 
of  the  surfaces  that  our  appreciation  of  the  eye  is  enormously 
eahinced.  Moreover,  which  is  stiil  more  imporunt,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures,  that  is  lo  say.  the  manner  in  which  the  forms 
and  actions  are  represented,  may  be  heightened  by  an  appeal 
to  a  soffgested  sense  of  touch*  A  Bouguereau  painting  may  be 
a^ecabk  to  tbc  e>'e,  yet  su^^st  nothing'  of  the  realitj'  of  bulk, 
construction  and  vital  action  that  Millet  conveyed  by  a  few 
strokes  in  an  etching  or  lithograph.  In  fact,  as  we  grow  in 
ourstudyof  pictures,  we  cease  TO  take  them  at  their  face  or  cye- 
\-aluc  entirely,  but  test  them  by  the  standards  of  our  sense  ex- 
perience. And  since  wc  have  mentioned  the  word  "grow,"  it 
is  timely  to  recall  ihit,  just  as  the  life  of  the  individual  should 
be  a  continual  growth,  so  slmil<I  it  be  with  the  composition  of 
a  picture  Ii  shonlJ  not  present  merely  a  calculated  pattern, 
but  one  which  bears  the  evidence  of  ''having  slowly  grown  to 
music*'  like  the  fabled  creation  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  In  only 
one  particular  does  the  parallel  between  the  growth  of  life  and 
the  growth  of  a  work  of  artistic  composition  fail  The  growth 
of  life  is  a  conlimitng  line  withotit  finality;  that  of  an  artistic 
composition  should  be  a  completed  unity.  And  this  brings  us 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed. 


The  elemental  principles  underlying  an  artistic  composition 
arc  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  determine  success  in  the 
world  of  material  necessity.  They  are  Fitness,  Order,  Harmony 
and  Rhythm.  The  form  of  a  picture  must  be  fitted  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  purpose.  The  artist  is  transgressing  the  law  cf  fit- 
ness if,  for  example,  as  Goya  did,  Jie  deo'ir.itcd  churches  with 
des^s  more  suitable  to  st  banquet  hall.  Secondly,  while  art  is 
inspired  by  nature,  it  does  not  reproduce  what  one  may  for  the 
pretent  purpose  call  the  haphazardness  and  lade  of  finality  of 
tiamre.  From  the  multiplicity  of  effects  it  selects  a  few  and 
arranges  them  ir  an  orderly  scheme,  which  shall  invclve  the 
third  element,  of  harmony;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfectly  balanced 
relation  of  all  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole,  so 
tfaat  a  compkted  unity  results.    Then,  if  the  artist  has  in  him 
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that  higher  feeling  for  relation  of  all  the  parts  and  the  whote 
such  as  man's  imagination  has  ascribed  to  the  relation  of  the 
planets  in  space,  as  moving  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  he  gives 
to  the  harmony  of  his  composition  the  final  clcTncnt  of  rhythm. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  here  to  work  out  the  analogy  of  this 
with  the  principles  of  material  organiiations,  I  can  only  sug- 
gest that  the  compo^tion  of  each  organization  must  be  Btted  to 
the  purposes  and  conditions  of  its  particular  line  of  trade ;  that 
by  selection  and  arrangement  the  artist  of  industry  will  suc- 
cessively introduce  order  and  hannony  of  relation  between  the 
animate  and  inanimate  component  parts,  and,  if  he  too  has  a 
high  feeling  for  relations,  will  weave  his  employees  and  himself 
into  a  mutuality  of  feeling  and  interest  that  corresponds  to 
rhythm  in  a  work  of  art 

There  is  thus  a  unity  Ixiwcen  art  and  life-  May  the  lime 
soon  come  when  art  will  be  so  studied  from  the  kindergarten 
up  to  the  college;  not  merely  in  detached  fragments  for  their 
own  sake  but  as  the  symbol  of  life  il^lf.  and  In  its  enforcement 
of  fitness,  order,  harmony  and  rhythm  the  best  foundation  of 
dia facte r-bu tiding  and  of  the  fostering  of  a  high  sense  of  dtt- 
lenship. 

Meanwhile  there  i$  another  way  in  which  the  study  of  art 
may  be  both  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  Art  being  the  expression 
of  man's  belief  in  the  higher  possibilities  of  life,  the  art  of  each 
period  and  each  country  reflects  the  Zeitgeist  of  each*  and  being 
also  an  expression  of  the  self  of  the  artist  who  created  it,  is  a 
perpetual  rc\clation  of  differing  t>'pcs  of  human  nature.  Thus 
the  history  of  art  opens  up  an  immense  storehouse  of  material 
for  the  study  of  successive  cycles  of  civitijcation.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  what  has  chiefly  snr\'ived  the  havoc  of  time  is  the  past's 
art,  Toaknowledgcof  extinct  civilizations  the  remains  of  their 
works  of  art  are  almost  the  sole  clue.  To  understand  the  patt 
of  nations  which  sttll  continue  the  contemporary  legends  and 
histories  of  their  past  must  be  supplemented  by  what  has  almost 
alone  survived-— their  art.  It  is  through  the  remains  of  their 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  and  through  the  innumer- 
able examples  of  artistic  crafts  that  we  can  reconstruct  in  imag[i- 
cation  the  kind  of  life  those  nations  led.  and  more  than  that, 
recover  the  spirit  aC  their  lives  and  the  character  of  their  ideals. 
In  fad,  if  you  admit  the  truth  of  Pope's  dictum:  "The  noblest 
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tVnAfoi  mankind  is  man,'*  the  pleasure  and  valu«  of  the  study 
at  art  arc  self  evident 

An  stiKticd  in  rclaUon  to  the  times  and  conditions  which 
prodtKtd  it  tends  to  breadth  o(  vision  and  s>tnpathy.  One  eeaseft 
to  be  interested  only  in  one's  individual  preferences,  tnit  Icams 
la  ^preciatc,  pri«,  that  Is  to  sny,  at  their  proper  ^vorth,  the 
inniimerahly  different  manif citations  of  the  human  spirit,  as  it 
reveals  itself  at  any  given  linie  in  ils  literature,  architceturc, 
ttnlphtrc,  painting,  drama  and  music,  Pr>r  the  thorciigh  student 
oftrt  cannot  afTord  to  view  any  one  of  these  hrancheft  aa  a  thini;^ 
apart.  While  concentrating  upon  one,  he  vnW  prc5er%'C  his  touch 
wilh  the  others,  recognizing  the  unity  of  the  arts,  and  the  mutual 
iSoBniation  wliicli  they  reflect  tipon  one  another. 

The  fltudent  pursuing  this  method  of  survey,  at  once  pan- 
^Viimeand  detailed,  will  come  to  realize  that  art.  like  life  itself, 
II  t  growth.  And  growth  involves  decay  as  the  prelude  to  a 
ttiwwed  growth.  There  should  be  a  finality  of  completeness 
Wajroneex.'tmplcof  a  workof  art,  but  tlitrecan  be  no  finality 
HiJrt.  What  the  Creeks  created  was  for  theniEclvcs  in  response 
totheroiA'n  conditionB  and  ideals ;  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
Ulfttthe  need  for  such  an  art  ceased.  So  with  all  the  nation* 
^tbf  art  that  represented  them.  It  served  its  turn,  but,  with 
ttiepissing  away  of  the  rution  or  the  eilaWishing  of  new  con- 
4t«n5.a  new  art  was  neederl  and  created.  In  every  case  it  has 
Ktt  aa  art  which  carried  forward  the  principles  of  the  past, 
uf  elemental  fundamental  residuum,  but  shaped  them  anew. 
With  additionit  and  alterations  of  it«  own,  to  meet  the  new  re- 
qoirenvnts- 

Th«  is  a  Imtb  that  needs  emphasizing  in  our  own  country, 
Jinceotir  ir'ifit*  ff^r  a  tJmr  were  compelled  by  circvmUanre*  fo 
*tfc  tn«mction  from  abroarl.  and.  not  content  with  dimply 
Wning  the  technique  of  their  art,  brought  back  with  them  also 
tbenwtive?  and  the  point  of  view  of  forergrers  and  the  past. 
It:*  in  our  architecture  that  thi«  borrowing  and  imitalion  have 
Iwj  most  rampant  There  is  a  school  of  architects*  and  a  powers 
Wooe,  whose  recipe  for  e^^ery  monumental  building  in  modem 
America  has  been  the  classic  style  nf  Greece  or  Rome  or  the 
I'laptation  made  of  Ihe^  by  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance. 
riiccra«  fnr  antiquity  ha<  nilminafed  in  the  crowning  folly  of 
1  heathen  Icmpie  being  adapted  as  the  motive  for  the  exterior 
o(  a  railroad  terminal  in  Vcw  York! 
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Fortunately,  however,  the  necessities  of  our  particular  brand 
of  present  day  ctviljzaiion  are  frradually  making  such  ineptitudes 
impofisible.  The  architect  has  been  compelled  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  the  modeni  skyscraper,  which  is  the  most  signal  instance 
to  be  found  of  logfical  growth  rooted  in  necessity.  At  first  he 
floundered  in  a  vain  effort  to  apply  to  a  structure,  distinguished 
by  its  vertical  direction,  the  principles  he  had  learned  in  the 
class  room  of  ancient  horizontal  designs.  Here  and  there, 
however,  throughout  the  country  are  artists  who  have  accepted 
the  logic  of  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sky- 
scrapers, while  fulfilling  every  demand  of  business  necessity, 
are  becoming  monumentally  artistic.  These  represent,  in  fact, 
The  most  important  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  W 
called  fine  arts  for  three  hundred  years. 

As  a  final  word  for  this  brief  preface,  the  question  may  rise 
in  the  student's  mind :  "Will  Anwrica  ever  reach  to  such  a  pitch 
of  artistic  gTe;*tness  as,  say,  Italy  of  the  Renaissance?"  In  our 
belief  in  the  future  we  may  return  a  ringings  "yes;"  but  it  will 
be  a  greatness  of  another  kind.  Quite  possibly  painting  may 
never  again  reach  so  high  a  level  of  splendor:  but  painting  is 
only  one  of  the  art*  and  only  a  symptom  and  sjinbol  of  the  art 
of  living.  The  genius  of  Italy  was  aristocratic,  ours  is  demo* 
cratic,  striving  to  fuller  and  more  perfect  development  of  each 
for  all,  WTiich  of  the  arts  will  soonest  and  most  completely 
realize  this  new  ideal  is  yet  undctennincd.  May  one  hazard  a 
guess  that  it  will  be  the  art  of  the  novelist,  the  poet  or  the 
dramatist  ?  At  any  rate  it  will  be  the  one  which  most  intimately 
refiects  the  needs  aiid  the  aspirations  of  the  new  democracy. 
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CHAPTER  r. 

Early  Christian  Art, 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  as  has  been  repeatedly  noted,  Teu- 
tonic tribes  overran  the  vridc  area  of  Buropc  tlut  Ua<l  loiig 
[been  subject  to   Roniaa   rule.      For  centuries    following,   in 
r^ace  of  order  we  ThkI  disorder,  in  place  of  seuled  c(jriditions> 
untitled  conditions^  ai<d  in  place  of  an  old  civilization  and 
tcuhure,  wc  find  the  begintungs  of  a  new  civilizalion  and.  com- 
ratjvcly  spcakjngi  no  culture  at  all.     Owing  to  tlie  Uciim: 
ignorauce  of  the  iuv»der»,  tlic  destaiUion  was  appalling.    Just 
ta»  a  lilllc  child  may  dash  .to  tlie  floor  a  vase  or  bowl  of  cher* 
ishcd  worth  nor  appreciate  in  any  measure  the  destruction  he 
has  wioughtr  so  these  grown  children  from  Gennanic  forests 
udcstroyed  on  every  side,  nor  stayed  lo  witness  the  havoc  they 
Ihad  caused.     The  action  of  a  German  chief  who  gazed  in 
.injndermcnt  at  a  beaatiiuf  mosaic  door  in  a  Roman  court  was 
[typical  of  the  age.    Net  ceriaiii  whether  or  not  the  gntcefnl 
swan  floating  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake  was  alive,  he  hurled 
bis  heavy  battlcax  upc-n  it,  mining  the  picture  th^t  but  a 
moment  before  had  caught  his  fancy, 

Roman  art  reached  its  highest  expression  during  the  first 
^and  second  centuries  of  the  prindpatc.  It  was  executed  by 
Greek  artists  who  worked  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
thought  and  ideas.  Tlie  art  they  produced  was  not  comparable 
with  the  highcrt  expression  of  Greek  art.  for  Greek  art  was 
already  declining  when  it  crept  into  Rome.  Nevertheless,  cx- 
cdlent  pictures  were  made  and  still  finer  statuary  produced. 
After  the  second  centtiry  art  declined  in  Italy,  and  coniinucd 
•till  to  decline  tintil  it  almost  slept,  to  waken  at  the  call  of  the 
RenaissarKc  masters. 

We  have  found  that  the  Oiristians  were  persecuted  by  the 
Romans  intermittently  tmtil  Constantine  proclaimed  Cbristi- 
anity  the  stale  religion  in  the  fourth  century.  Traces  of  the 
carBcst  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  catacombs,  whither 
the  worshippers  of  the  despised  faith  gathered  in  times  of  dan- 
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gcr,  and  where  they  burtccl  their  dead.  Although  the  cata- 
comb paintings  at  first  convey  an  impression  of  iini  formily, 
upon  closer  cx^imin^itton  :t  Is  poissiblc  to  tr^cc  several  stages 
of  development  among  !hem- 

During  the  first  and  early  portion  of  t^c  second  ceniury 
there  was  no  Christian  art — properly  sc-callcd.  The  inorc 
innocent  themes  of  classical  arl  were  used,  Chrisiian  symbols 
being  sometimes  incorporated  within  them.  By  the  middle  o£ 
the  second  century  a  distinct  Christian  art  h.-.d  appeared,  in- 
cluding a  wide  range  of  siibjccta-  Until  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
ttatiily  it  remained  peculiarly  symbolic,  losing  its  first  symbol- 
ism with  the  gfiin  of  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
another  more  obvious  and  dogmatic. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Roman  catacombs  supply  almost 
the  only  means  for  studying  early  Christian  art.  IDuHng  t^c 
first  three  or  four  centuries  probably  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  decoration  of  a  Chris^tian  home  and  the  homes  of 
others  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  fir*l  excluded  the  indecenciefi  of 
classical  art.  Until  the  fourth  centurj-  there  was  little  or  no 
attempt  to  embellish  places  of  worship,  and  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  a  general  rse  of  hirdj;,  fish,  tre^4,  flowers,  and  orna- 
mental figures  were  in  favor,  gaining  popularity  ns  the  pea- 
cock, dove,  fish  or  vine — symbolic  of  religion*  meaning — were 
accorded  prnminenL'c.  Thi?  kind  of  nrnnmentatinn  is  to  be 
found  in  the  catacombs  and  was  doubtless  in  favor  for  private 
dwellings, 

Tlie  whole  subject  of  Christian  symbolism  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  contention  among  scholars,  some  attrihuting  profound 
significance  1o  all  symbols,  others  showing  an  inclination  to 
give  slight  value  to  any.  Truth  lies  as  usual  in  the  golden 
mean.  There  is  ro  question  but  that  the  early  Christians  at- 
tached deep  significance  to  many  of  the  symbols  which  are 
constantly  repeated  in  the  catacombs — and  this  for  several 
reasons.  The)*  inherited  the  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  art,  par- 
ticularly as  it  might  try  to  represent  objects  of  religious 
adoration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  faithful  among  the 
Hebrews  tliroughout  their  long  history  held  tenaciously  to  this 
distinguishing  feature  of  dieir  religion — that  it  was  not  idol- 
atrous. Around  them  on  every  hand  were  people  who  bowed 
down  to  images  of  wood  and  stone ;  the  Jews  did  so  only  when 
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'  lapsed  Into  the  waj^  of  these  nations  and  such  lapses  oc* 
GsiCDcd  bitter  remorse  to  Uieir  prophets.  Moreover,  the  early 
Oirinhns  saw  about  them  slacking  examples  of  dissolute  art 
pwprtrated  by  artists  wlw  catered  to  a  dissolute  age.  This 
be  Hso  tended  to  make  them  look  upon  it  witli  misgivings. 
Th^  soaghi  10  draw  apart  from  pagan  usage  of  every  kind 
and  soon  dex'eloped  customs  which  distingui^lted  tbcm  from 
otes.  \\1iereas  the  Romans  generally  bumed  their  dead,  the 
Qrislans  tr.iried;  and  wishing  tn  place  by  the  side  of  the  de* 
.pwtri  some  suggestion  of  ihc  Christian  hope  of  immonality. 
|fte  niche  which  received  the  body  was  sealed  up,  and  the  block 
Df  tnatble  or  ccnicnt  used  for  this  purpose  afforded  space  for 
rfccomtioiL  While  at  first  Ihi*  decoration  gave  no  indication 
of  ilie  new  belief,  a  rich  symbolism  was  prcscmly  evolved, 
mallmg  cherished  hopes  and  tender  memories  to  the  initiated, 
a9  in  no  way  likely  to  anract  the  distrus:  or  awaken  iTie  sus- 
fiinifis  of  those  who  might  be  aniagonisiic.  A  ship  symbolized 
tie  Church;  the  dove,  peace  and  ihe  Holy  Spirit;  ihe  dragon 
rtpfcxnicd  sin;  an  anchor,  firmness — the  Rock  of  Ages;  a 
bni^  irmocciice.  meekness — it  was  generally  used  as  a  symbol 
of  Climi,  TIk  peacwk  represented  iminortatity.  A  fisli  was 
Ttprcfsentativc  of  several  klcas.  Christ  had  said.  "Follow  me. 
3"ii  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men/'  Aginn,  !he  story  of 
At  feeding  of  Ihc  mulliiude  with  but  the  few  k^vcs  and  fishes 
WB  cherished  by  bdicvcrs.  Christ  had  al^o  said :  "I  am  the 
tioc;  ye  arc  the  branches."  The  vine  became  emblcnjaiit:  of 
t  conception  dear  to  Chrbtians — that  Christianity  was  a  vital 
force  permeating  the  veins  like  sap  which  creeps  up  through 
brxDcbes  but  recently  appearing  lifeless  and  dead,  and  enduws 
tfacfu  ttilli  Turw  vitality  and  strength. 

A  certain  spirituality  characlcrlEed  tlic  early  Christian 
aohjric*  which  was  later  lost.  Only  joy.  peace,  repose, 
*ere  maiiifc*il  in  the  first  Chri^'jan  art.  This  may  be  partiallj' 
rrpbiDed  by  tltc  lasting  hjflucrcc  of  classical  standards  which 
iuj  rr^rded  only  lljcse  conditions  as  worthy  of  art:  hut  be- 
jtnd  tbc  infineiicc  of  cUissic  art  the  Chnfltians  themselves  did 
DO*  dwell  upon  the  misery,  sigony,  suffering  which  llicy  not 
infrefiDCnilv  exi>criciKcd  llwrnsdvcs.  With  a  reserve  which 
is  peailiariy  attractive,  they  made  little  of  this  aspect  and 
focQsed  attention  upon  the  gladness  which  their  new  faith  in- 
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They  shrank  from  directly  representing  the  object  of  their 
adoration  but  did  so  in  the  guhc  of  symbols  and  scenci^  that 
were  themselves  s>*mbolic.  They  drew  a  shcplicrd  with  a  lamb 
upon  his  shoulder,  indicative  of  Chriet,  the  Shepherd,  nnd  his 
sheep;  they  painted  the  picltirc  of  Moses  striking  the  rock  and 
water  gushing:  forth  to  supccst  Christ  fpving  living  water. 
We  find  this  aversion  to  the  direct  revealing  of  holy  things  sur- 
viving until  after  the  fourth  eentury  in  some  instances.  The 
Council  of  Eliberis,  convening  between  the  years  310  and  324. 
ruled  that  "what  is  worshipped  should  not  be  depicted  on  the 
walls,"  and — consequenllj- — "pictures  ought  not  to  be  in 
cliurches/'  Thi?^  opinion  was  wholly  revered  in  later  years, 
the  Church  Fathers  strongly  advocating  the  value  of  religious 
paintings  in  proiinilgating  the  faith, 

Not  unlil  the  tenth  century  was  the  symlwl  of  the  ctohi  in 
particular  favor.  It  was  used  earlier  but  not  extensively. 
Simplicity,  Joy,  peace — these  arc  the  qualities  that  diitiiignt^ih 
the  first  Christian  art,  Wherever  Christ  is  repre^entrd  at  all. 
he  is  ever  youthful,  a  gladne*;*  Irarsfi^iring  his  features. 

Recent  criticism  has  called  attention  to  the  consistency  be- 
tween the  prayer  for  the  dead  in  the  rilual  and  many  of  the 
catacomb  paintings.  To  he  sure,  the  ritual  was  not  giver 
permanent  form  until  the  rinth  century,  hut  some  of  its  teach- 
ings were  virtually  in  the  minds  of  liclievcrs  from  the  begin- 
ning, Tlie  ritnal  give-s  a.^surance  that  one  who  could  in 
ancient  days  resrue  North,  Daniel  and  all  who  put  their  trust 
in  him.  can  also  save  the  soul  from  death.  The  paintings  most 
frequently  found  in  the  catacombs  recall  these  acts  of  early 
preservation ;  the  saving  of  Isaac,  the  protection  of  Daniel,  the 
safety  of  Noah.  Such  pictures  were  appropriate  for  the  grave^ 
since  they  instantly  reminded  the  beholder  of  an  assuring  be- 
lief thus  symbolized. 

The  first  idea  of  one  beholding  the  catacomb  pictures  that 
they  arc  strikingly  similir  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  time 
has  rendered  the  best  of  them  as  unsightly  as  the  worsl.and  the 
colors — ^yellow,  red  and  green  on  a  white  background — further 
intensify  this  impression.  Presently  a  difference  grows  upon 
one  in  point  of  worknianshiV  the  first  and  seconrl  remuries 
showing  more  carefully  graded  colors  and  shades  than  tho<;e  of 
centuries  following.  Indeed,  in  later  times  figures  were  some- 
times merely  sketched  by  a  simple  black  line- 
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Besides  the  symbolism  employed  to  represent  Christ  by 
the  figure  of  the  shepherd  or  t^  the  vine,  he  was  represented 
through  other  mediums,  both  classical  and  Hebrew.  The  per- 
son of  Orpheus,  whose  music  attracted  birds  of  the  air  and 
beasts  of  the  field,  even  inanimate  objects  drawing  near  to 
him,  was  often  used — the  greater  power  of  Christ  subtly 
inferred.  Sometimes  he  was  suggested  by  the  likeness  of 
Apollo,  his  mother  shown  as  a  Roman  matron  and  the  apostles 
attired  in  the  Roman  toga.  Thus  was  the  art  of  the  Romans 
given  a  new  meaning.  Favorite  among  Old  Testament  char- 
acters was  that  of  Noah.  No  attempt  was  made  to  produce 
daborate  paintings  in  these  inaccessible  catacombs  where  sel- 
dom anyone  came  and  which  at  best  must  be  seen  with  arti- 
ficial light.  Noah  was  generally  shown  alone,  in  a  cubical 
dicst,  a  dove  flying  towards  him  with  an  olive  leaf.  This 
recalled  the  saving  of  Noah  quite  as  forcefully  as  though  an 
ark  spacious  enough  to  hold  much  beside  had  been  pictured. 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  or  striking 
the  rock,  and  Jonah  in  three  scenes — tossed  from  the  ship,  de- 
livered by  the  whale,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  gourd— these 
various  scenes  were  repeated  many  times. 

}ie\v  symbols  were  added.  Fruit  and  flowers  acquired 
definite  meanings.  The  Madonna  was  called  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  and  roses  were  used  about  her  symbolically.  The  ap- 
ple was  indicative  of  the  fall  of  man ;  the  pomegranate,  of  im- 
mortality. A  shell  later  became  symbolic  of  the  pilgrim,  but 
from  first  years  the  palm  was  emblematic  of  martyrdom.  In 
Revelations  it  is  said  of  a  great  multitude  which  stood  before 
the  throne  with  palms  in  their  hands :  "These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulations," 

The  nimbus,  used  to  distinguish  holy  personages,  was  bor- 
rowed from  antiquity.  It  was  indicative  of  divinity  and  had 
been  used  by  kings  and  emperors.  When  placed  around  the 
head  of  one  living  it  was  made  square  instead  of  round. 

Geometrical  symbols  were  sometimes  employed.  The  tri- 
aogle,  emblematic  of  three  in  one,  has  been  mentioned.  A 
square  signified  the  earth  and  so  life  itself.  Heaven  was  rep- 
resented by  a  circle,  also  eternity.  Immortal  life  was  indicated 
by  a  square  enclosed  within  a  circle.     God's  presence  was 
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made  known  by  a  hand  rcachinpf  from  the  clouds.  The  prlobc 
in  the  hand  of  Ihc  Christ  child  indicated  sovcrciKnty.  The  four 
evangelists  were  often  sii^nifled  by  ihcir  emblems,  Matthew 
dwelt  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  was  represented 
by  tlie  figure  of  a  man  or  ait  angel;  M:irk  by  the  lion,  because 
his  Gospel  opens  with  ihe  account  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness— which  the  lion  was  thought  to  suggest,  Luke  made 
much  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  ox,  prompting 
thought  of  the  sacrifice,  was  regarded  as  suitable,  John  was 
represented  by  the  eagle — this  king  of  birds  supposedly  signi- 
fying highest  inspiration. 

llie  first  aversion  to  directly  representing  the  founder  of 
the  faith  gradually  disap(>eared.  The  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, called  sometimes  the  Quinisext  Council,  convening  in 
691 ,  decreed  that  "henceforth  Christ  is  to  be  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  figure  of  a  man,  not  of  a  lamb."  This  the  Fathers  said 
should  be  done  '*(hat  we  may  be  led  to  remember  Christ's  con- 
versation in  the  flesh,  and  his  passion  and  saving  death  and 
the  redemption  which  he  wrought  for  the  world/'  Neither 
would  they  have  the  Magi  longer  indicated  by  the  star  This 
justified  the  portrayal  of  the  agony  so  completely  avoided  by 
the  early  Christians.  "I(  was  a  revolnlion  complete  and  ab- 
sfilute  from  the  days  when  joy,  abounding  gladness,  fervid 
exultation,  and  almost  intcxication  of  inspiring  enthusiasm 
was  as  much  a  characteristic  of  Christianity  as  simplicity  of 
heart" 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Byzantine  Art.    Mosaics. 

^SoiasetMarably  was  Rome  bound  up  wiih  the  past  that  Con* 
-bdicved  it  wcll-ni^h  impossible  to  attempt  lo  adniin- 
i&tcT  the  i^vemmcnt  of  a  QiristJan  empire  froin  this  ancient 
QpataL  Accordingly,  in  ^130  A  D,,  he  founded  a  new  capital 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  sctUemenl  of  Byzanlium.  This  lie  re* 
mined  for  himself — Constantinople.  The  city  that  arose  was 
rajKiue  in  that  it  did  not  gradually  develop  but  was  made,  and 
ibat  in  a  brief  time.  Many  wealthy  families  accompanied  tlie 
frnpCTor  ihitlier  and  he  look  wtili  hitn  hundreds  of  artisans. 
Ricfa  treasures  were  taken  from  the  Eternal  City  to  ddorn  the 
WW  capital— *for  which  posterity  nmy  well  be  tliankfitl. 

The  great  cmi«rc  ruled  by  Constantinc,  although  politically 
OK;  was  in  reality  composed  of  many  nearly  independent 
mitl  Not  alone  did  European  nations  giw  homage  to  the 
Sreai  emperor  but  Egypt  and  western  Asia  as  well.  The 
HelJeniziug  of  the  East  lud  been  going  on  for  ccnltiries  and 
a»tf  all  had  something  to  contribute  lo  the  new  center  Un- 
fprtunatcly  Constantinople  inherited  too  much.  In  the  field 
of  art  die  was  deluged  with  contributions  on  every  hand,  with 
ID  opportunity  to  assimilate,  accept,  reject  and,  in  time,  evolve 
anen-  and  distiT>ctive  art  For  two  centuries  after  the  founda- 
tioiuof  the  city  of  Cbnsiantine,  Byzantine — or  East  Christian 
—art  remained  conglomerate. 

It  tvas  natural  that  the  capital  of  the  empire  should  be  the 
center  of  the  fine  arts,  but  there  were  reasons  other  than  that 
of  the  prestige  of  the  imperial  city  to  account  for  this.  Con- 
fiantiDoptc  did  not  suffer  zs  did  Rome  from  repeated  in- 
Taskins;  for  long  years  after  the  first  triumph  of  the  Teutons* 
Rome's  hi£tor>*  was  that  of  turmoil.  Away  from  the  devas- 
Ulioti  of  Teuton,  Vandal  and  Hun,  Constantinople  sheltered 
treasures  of  the  past  and  preserved  classical  conceptions  for 
posterity.  Too  seldom  has  this  great  debt  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion been  recognized.    I'oo  often  have  the  faults  of  Byzantine 
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art  b«n  dwelt  upon  and  its  bcqucsls  to  Tnodem  European  art 
too  slightly  appreciated. 

DurinpT  the  fourth  nnd  fiflh  fenturics  painting  became  the 
handmaid  of  religion  but,  althoufih  cxpcriinenls  were  tried,  no 
exact  rules  were  yet  fomnilatcd,  Tliat  was  left  for  the  second 
perind*-that  of  the  first  Golden  A^  in  Byzaniine  paintinjf. 
Since  art  was  given  over  to  Ihc  service  of  religion  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  any  conception  of  its  tueTliieva!  development  pre- 
suppows  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  me- 
diasval  churches- 

The  word  basiUca  is  of  Greek  origin  and  relates  to  sotne* 
thing  regai  or  kingly.  It  was  used  in  conrccrion  with  the 
place  of  justice  over  which  the  king  presided ;  Oic  Romans  bor- 
rowed it  and  among  them  basilicas  were  many  and  important. 
The  word  became  as  inclusive  as  our  word  hali  Not  alone 
were  courts  of  justice  thus  designated  but  pri\'ate  citizens 
frequently  erected  basilicas  for  their  own  use,  these  serving 
the  various  functions  of  offices,  club  rooms,  assemblies  and 
bourses, 

Cbristianity  was  of  sudden  growth.  It  had  no  past  to 
which  it  could  turn,  no  models  after  which  to  pattern.  When  it 
came  to  the  matter  of  providing  places  of  worship  for  large 
numbers  of  people,  use  was  made  of  models  already 
known.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  basilicas  were  appropriated 
by  Christians  for  worship  but  this  is  only  a  surmise ;  no  case 
can  be  pointed  to  wherein  a  basilica  was  transferred  to  a  body 
of  Christians,  Nevertheless,  the  word  came  to  signify  church 
or  place  of  worship',  yet  no  definite  form  of  building  was  thus 
implied.  Some  of  the  basilicas  were  round,  others  octagonal 
The  general  type  was  that  of  an  oblong  rectangle,  so  far  as 
the  ground  plan  was  concerned.  A  domed  roof  covered  the 
oblong  end  of  the  structure,  which  became  kno\vn  as  the  choir; 
the  nave,  or  body  of  the  building,  was  divided  into  three  or 
five  aisles  by  pillars  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  or  middle  portion 
was  rjised  hijijh  above  that  of  the  side  aisles,  its  supporting 
walls  being  provided  with  windows  to  admit  air  and  light. 
The  interior  of  the  dome  at  the  end,  and  the  raised  walls  that 
supported  the  central  roof  afforded  considerable  area  for  ef- 
fective decoration,  and  while  the  churches  of  the  west  derived 
Iheir  charm  from  their  pictured  windows  of  stained  glass. 
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diose  of  tlw  eft£t  were  rendered  paniailarly  attmctive  by  glit- 
tenor  tnosaks  whkh  covered  their  wall& 

Cfaristiamty  left  it*  impress  open  mosaic  pictures  as  upon 
no  odter  form  of  art.  Although  mosaics  were  krtown  to  the 
Rmw".  tfaey  tised  them  cq>eciaUy  for  floors,  seldom  emplcy- 
[flg  Aem  for  wall  adornment  Mosaic  6oors  were  formed  o( 
mMtHe  cut  into  cubes,  while  and  black  beinir  in  general  favor, 
dtboqc;b  colors  were  sometimes  used.  Floors  made  thus  in 
bmdfti]  patterns  of  birds,  fo^vers  and  geometrical  designs 
romv^  Stortly  before  the  close  of  the  third  century  glass 
oDsaics  were  de\-i$ed.  Gbss  paste  could  llien  be  run  into 
hog  strips  and  cut  into  tiny  cubes  or  pieces  of  various  sliapcs. 
Rkh  effects  were  produced  by  covering  cubes  with  gold-leaf, 
then  encasing  them  with  a  thin  film  of  glass  to  preserve  them. 
This  method  of  decoration  was  at  once  adopted  by  the 
dmrdies  and  continued  long  in  favor. 

The  nature  of  the  materia!  detcm»nefl  at  once  that  details 
cotiM  not  be  delicaldy  treated.  The  mosaic  was  intended  to 
be  effective  from  a  distance.  Figures  were  placed  in  back- 
fTocnds  of  blue  and  deep  gold  and  were  themselves  depicted 
in  say  hues.  Sometimes  a  bLick  line  was  thrown  around  them 
to  make  the  design  more  striking.  Attitudes  were  of  necessity 
itiff.  groups  formal,  pictures  too  evenly  balanced.  But  the 
fonceptioRS  carried  out  in  church  interiors  were  original,  the 
use  of  color  pleasing,  and  a  certain  intensity  of  expression  was 
mured  which  could  scarcely  be  excelled. 

Christianity  was  undergoing  a  change  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  htiman  body.  \Vhilc  Christ  had  been  previously 
shown  as  possessed  of  bodily  beauty  and  sireiiglh,  now  there 
grew  up  a  feeling  that  these  qu-ililies  were  incompatible  with 
s^ritnal  perfection.  The  human  body  must  be  humiliated- 
Physical  beauty  must  give  way  to  spiritual  beauty.  Now  it 
was  that  men  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  lived  in 
letiremcnt  and  tortured  their  bodies,  clothed  themselves  in 
hair-cioth  and  lashed  themselves  to  mortify  the  flesh.  In 
paintings,  too,  the  face  became  elongated,  assumed  a  mel- 
ancholy air,  the  robes  became  long,  black  and  stiff,  the  figures 
twkward. 

In  the  West,  art  sttrvived  scarcely  at  all  aside  from  the 

mosaics.     In  the  East,  the  forms  controlled  entirely  by  the 
oc-t 
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Church  prevailed,  as  has  been  described.  In  Byzantine  art,  the 
nimbus,  or  crown  of  glory,  now  can»e  into  constant  use.  The 
Madonnas  have  drooping  )ieads,  long,  sad  (aces,  often  ugly 
and  expressionless.  The  nimbus  of  gold  crowns  the  head  of 
mother,  child  and  saint.  Art  could  not  excel  in  an  age  when 
the  Oiurcli  Councils  were  crushing  its  vtxy  existence.  In  787. 
A-  D..  the  Council  of  Nicsea  decreed :  "It  is  not  the  invention 
of  the  painter  which  creates  the  picture,  but  an  inviolable  law. 
a  tradition  of  the  Church.  It  h  not  the  painters,  but  the  holy 
fathers,  who  have  to  invent  and  dictate.  To  them  manifestly 
beloni^s  the  composition — to  the  painter  only  the  execution/* 
Art  was  reachingr  a  stajj^e  comparable  with  that  in  KK>pt  when 
priests  prescribed  the  scope  of  the  artists,  and  did  not  permit 
him  to  exceed  it. 

Tlie  eighth  centur>-  was  cliaracterizcd  by  the  iconoclastic 
movement.  Leo»  the  I&aurian,  roused  by  the  taunts  of  Jew 
and  Mohammedan-^to  whom  images  were  alike  obnoxious — 
tried  to  suppress  the  adoration  of  pictures.  Throughout  the 
century  rulers  vacilUtcd,  some  suppressing,  others  sanctioning 
the  worship  of  images.  It  shouM  always  be  remembered  that 
this  inovemenl  was  not,  like  the  later  Puritan  manifestation,  a 
general  revulsion  against  all  art.  it  was  merely  directed 
against  the  use  of  images  in  the  church.  Finally,  after  deep 
bitterness  and  much  destruction,  the  Council  of  842  ended  the 
struggle  by  sanctioning  the  worship  of  images  and  pictures; 
such  was  the  conclusion  for  the  west ;  the  Greek  Church  abol- 
ished images  but  held  tenaciously  to  pictures. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  art  while  the  struggle 
tasted,  the  movement  was  not  wholly  disastrous.  The  chedc 
given  to  religious  an  enabled  sectilar  art  to  devolp-  More- 
over, the  flora!  and  conventional  designs  resorted  to  during 
the  period  tended  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  field  of  interior 
decoration. 

The  ofclong  end  of  the  church — known  as  the  apse — sup* 
plied,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  opportunity  for  pic- 
turing themes  which  the  church  service  glorified.  Referring 
to  these  apsidal  decorations  it  has  been  noted  that  "the  idea 
which  determined  their  character  was  the  desire  to  direct  the 
mind  to  the  divine  object  of  Christian  worship  and  crabic  the 
worshippers  below  to  realize  in  vivid  terms  their  communica- 
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Ijoii  whil  iht  saints  in  licavcn,  or  to  depict  the  adoration  of  the 
s^mls  and  aiigcis  in  licavcn  as  the  counterpart  of  the  worship 
u(  Ihc  Church  «i  earih/* 

The  Apocalypse  described  a  New  Jerusalem  M-idi  Christ 
enthroned  in  glory  among  his  angels,  *'It  suggested  the  four 
and  twenty  ciders  who  laid  it>cir  crowns  at  Christ's  feet,  the 
four  angelic  bcii^ts  which  jyniboli«d  the  Evangelists,  the 
martjTs  beneath  the  altar,  the  four  rivers  of  paradise  which  is- 
sued from  beneath  the  throne,  and  the  divine  Lamb  which  is 
represented  on  a  throne,  before  which  is  the  book  with  the 
seven  seals  and  on  each  side  the  seven  candlesticks.  .  .  . 
All  of  these  subjects — apostles,  evangelists,  martyrs,  the  sac- 
rificial Iamb,  the  cross,  the  dove — scr\'C<i  to  connect  the  scene 
with  the  Church  on  earth.  This  connection  was  rendered  still 
more  real  by  historic  martyrs^  deaignalcd  by  name  or  by  their 
symbols,  approaching  to  offer  their  crowns  to  Christ;  and  by 
the  figure  of  the  founder  of  (he  church,  who,  tliough  still  liv- 
ing, is  represented  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  compan>',  offer- 
ing a  small  model  of  his  church,  a  symbol  of  the  gift  which  he 
dedicates  here  below,"* 

The  nave  w;is  generally  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  The  acts  of  the  apostles  were  often 
iUustrated  or  incidents  in  Clirist's  ministry. 

Rome  stid  po&se&ses  many  excellent  mosaics  but  no  town 
is  richer  in  this  respect  than  Raveima.  used  by  Justinian  as  a 
western  capital.  Tlie  copy  of  mosaic  included  in  this  series  is 
a  portion  of  the  beautiful  work  in  tlie  Church  of  St  Apol- 
linare  Nuove,  biiih  by  Tltc<Kloric  and  dedicated  fir^t  to  $*• 
Martin.  Early  in  the  sixth  centurj'  the  relics  of  St  ApolHnaris 
were  brought  thither.  Ahhough  in  the  beginning  an  Arian 
church  and  later  Catholic,  the  decorations  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  disturbed.  The  isolated  figures  between  the  win- 
dows were  provid<^d  by  Theodoric  These  are  prophets  and 
apostles  and  are  done  in  white.  On  (he  walU  below  the  win-* 
dows  a  long  proce^ion  of  martyrs  are  idiown  in  meadows  of 
palms  and  lilie*.  Led  by  the  Magp",  bearing  gifts,  women 
martyrs  from  the  town  of  Classis  advance  to  bring  their 
crowns  lo  the  Mother  Mary,  enthroned  with  the  Child.  They 
are  garbed  alike  in  a  white  stola,  over  which  an  embroidered 
'Lowrie:    Mofiuncau  of  Early  Chriitiaa  Art. 
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palla  fails  in  folch;  in  their  hands  they  bear  their  croons  and 
above  their  heads  may  be  seen  their  nAmcs.  On  the  other  ^ide 
aits  Christ  enthroned — like  the  Mother,  between  groups  of 
two  angels  who  guard  on  cither  side.  From  Ra\*enna  eomc  a 
procession  of  men  wlw  have  met  the  martyr's  ccath.  They 
hold  their  crownft  in  readiness  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
Palms  separate  them,  while  a  circle  of  light  encompasses  each 
head ;  the  ntmkiis  of  tltc  Mother  and  the  angels  is  a  solid  band 
of  gold;  the  cross  is  inscribed  in  the  nimbus  of  Christ, 

Above  (he  windows^  next  the  roof,  arc  twenty-six  scenes 
from  the  life  cf  Christ  The  colors  arc  most  effective  against 
the  gold  background.  Among  the  scenes  from  the  ministry 
are  the  calling  of  Peter,  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  blind,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  the  widow's  mite, 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Xonc  of  the  physical  agony  is  de- 
picted in  the  Passion,  but  the  Last  Supper,  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  betraynl  of  Judas,  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  scene 
before  Pilate,  are  shown. 

Pictures  of  this  kind  constituted  what  has  well  been  termed 
the  "poor  man'*  BiWe  of  the  Mi^ldle  Ages."  The  Scriptures 
were  the  possession  of  the  few ;  but  all  could  become  familiar 
with  biblical  stories  by  seeing  them  thus  portrayed  in  places 
of  worship. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  summary  of  the  mosiue 
decoration  in  a  single  Ravenna  chnrdi,  tliat  mosak  pictures 
were  diversified  and  that  remarkable  effects  were  gained  by 
this  medium.  Flrinrft  were  also  made  of  mosaic,  but  lesft  fre- 
quently than  among  the  Romans  of  the  principatc-  A  veiy 
interesting  floor  has  been  discovered  in  recent  times,  being  in 
reality  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land.  Jerusalem  and  other  cities 
are  shown  in  their  relative  positions  and  scholar*  find  some 
semblance  between  it  and  the  actual  contour  of  the  country. 
It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  location  of  the 
seven  principal  churclies  in  western  Asia. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  Byzantine  art  continued  until  the 
fan  of  Constantinople  in  J  453.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  Macedonian  emperors  revived  classical  models. 
Palaces  were  twilt  which  rivaled  those  of  the  mighty  C:esars. 
Tn  the  elevenili  century  a  school  of  art  developed  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Mount  AthoG,  which   in   turn  established  mai^ 
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smaller  tnonasteries — at  Daphne,  Mount  Helicon  and  else- 
where. This  school  became  very  famous  and,  because  of  the 
new  impetus  which  trade  received  and  the  interchange  of  ideas 
that  accompanied  the  Crusades, western  Europe  at  this  time  re- 
ceived mudi  stimulus  from  an  inBux  of  Byzantine  conceptions* 
A  period  of  decadence  followci 

Byzantine  art  was  always  composite.  Its  lavish  use  of 
color  came  from  the  Orient;  its  careful  treatment  of  detail, 
from  Greece,  During  the  centuries  when  it  developed  there 
was  slight  opportunity  for  artists  to  study  the  nude,  while 
copies  were  everywhere  abundant.  Thus  nature  was  studied 
only  at  second  or  third  hand.  Clerical  dominance  led  to  ab- 
sence of  thought  and  substitution  of  gaudiness  and  costly  ma- 
terial Not  only  was  its  very  life  crushed  by  the  rigid  rules 
that  governed  artists,  but  the  asceticism  of  the  times  tended 
further  to  destroy.  Painters  were  monks,  and  monks  devoid 
of  happiness.  Life  had  been  reduced  to  misery;  the  body  was 
degraded,  the  will  weakened.  Expressionless  faces,  awkward 
positions,  rigidity  of  hands,  fingers,  feet  and  joints  resulted 
largely  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  human  anatomy.  Drapery 
often  appears  to  be  hung  on  the  figure. 

Today  one  may  find  pictures  of  the  Byzantine  type  in  the 
Greek  Church.  The  imitation  of  these  becomes  a  trick  and 
a  thousand  could  be  produced  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
moment  of  serious  thought  aside  from  the  care  to  imitate  and 
reproduce.  In  contrast  with  pictures  such  as  these  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Florence  marveled  at  Cimabue's 
Madonna,  declaring  that  he  had  restored  expression  to  the 
hmnan  face. 
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CHAPTER  IlL 
Early  Itauaic  Painters. 

Gmabuc,  whose  dates  are  uncertain,  but  arc  approximately 
1240-1302,  has  long  been  called  the  Father  of  Italian  painl* 
ing.  At  lea&l  we  m^y  say  thai  liis  work  marks  a  breaking 
away  from  the  old  Byzantine  style.  His  famous  Madonna  and 
Child  is  not  particularly  attractive  to  113  loday,  and  yet  the 
picture  provoked  great  admiration  when  it  was  produced.  We 
read  that  tJic  FJoreniines  formed  a  procession  lo  accompany 
its  removal  from  the  artist's  studio  to  the  Qiurch,  and  thai 
the  occasion  was  one  of  joyful  thanksgiving. 

Tlie  picture  preserved  many  Byzantiae  characteristics:  the 
face  was  still  long  and  melancholy,  the  hands  long  aitd  stiff,  the 
eyes  aslant;  nevertheless  beyond  all  this  Ihe  face  bore  an  ex- 
pression; this  at  least  was  new.  In  contrast  to  wooden,  blank 
faces,  this  conveyed  a  sense  of  humanity.  The  artist  had  also 
loosened  the  draperies  a  little,  and  the  figure  was  better  pro- 
poriioned 

However,  Cimnbnc  wa?  destined  to  he  far  eclipsed  by  his 
ptipil.  Giolio,  in  whose  later  work  it  is  indeed  impowible  to 
find  traces  of  tlic  master's  influence.  A  story  for  ctnuiries 
pcrpcuialed  relates  that  as  the  courtly  Gmahuc  was  riding  in 
the  country  one  day  he  came  upon  a  shepherd  lad,  so  engaged 
in  sketching  one  of  his  sheep  on  a  huge  stone  tlial  he  remained 
unaware  of  the  stranger's  presence.  Recognizing  the  boy's 
native  talent,  Ciniabue  sought  out  the  father  and  gained  per- 
mission to  take  Giottc  bade  to  Florence  with  him  lo  study  his 
art.  So  rapid  was  the  pupil's  progress  that  he  soon  surpassed 
his  teacher. 

During  his  early  years  Giotto  continued  painting  in  Flor- 
ence, where  he  came  in  touch  with  the  work  of  many  artists. 
From  them  he  appears  to  have  learned  what  to  avoid,  perhaps, 
for  his  pictures  show  little  imitation.  \Vlien  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  needing  twinters  for 
the  decoralion  of  St.  Peter's,  sent  messenj^ers  to  Florence  to 
ascertain  what  were  Giotto's  abilities.     Told  thai  the  Pope 
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wUhed  a  specimen  ot  lib  work,  it  is  said  that  Giotto  seized 
'i  brush  and  with  oner  skilful  stroke  described  a  perfect  circle, 
rhts  he  gave  the  messenger  wiibout  a  word<  Either  for  his 
BldU  or  daring,  the  I'opc  ordcrwl  him  to  come  to  Rome,  where 
for  some  lime  he  was  occupied.  Unfortunately  httle  of  the 
work  he  did  here  remains- 

Some  of  Giotto's  most  masterly  painting  ts  to  be  seen  to* 
day  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Churches  of  Assisi* 

Assisi  will  be  remembered  as  the  home  of  St.  Francis. 
During  his  life  St,  Francis  had  been  dearly  loved,  and  after 
his  deatli  his  folk>wers  were  anxious  to  raise  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  his  memoTy.  ITic  Lower  Church  was  founded  as  early 
as  1228,  and  \vas  built  as  llie  repository  for  the  saint's  re- 
mains. In  1230  tlie  body  of  St  Francis  was  entombed  there. 
The  Upper  Church,  above  the  first»  was  founded  in  1253.  The 
frescoes  of  these  two  churches  illustrate  Italian  painting  during 
the  first  century  of  its  devdoimient 

Before  the  birth  of  Giotto  the  best  artists  of  Italy  had  been 
engaged  in  making  bcautjfn!  the  walls  of  thc^^e  churches.  Cima- 
buc  had  done  some  of  his  best  work  here;  some  of  it  still  re- 
niainS'  In  the  Upper  Church  die  middle  and  upper  portion  of 
llie  wall  on  llie  left  had  been  decorated  by  a  stories  of  sixteen 
fresco  paintings,  setting  forth  the  principal  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament:  the  Creation,  Temptation.  Expulsion  from  the 
Garden,  Noah  and  the  Ark,,  etc.  Correspondingly,  on  the 
right  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  had  been  painted.  Giotto 
was  given  the  task  of  painting  a  series  of  fresco  pictures  be- 
low these  on  both  walls,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  beloved  St- 
l-'raiicis.  Tliis  was  a  most  welcome  undertaking.  In  the  first 
place,  the  life  of  St,  Francis  offered  many  dramatic  possihili- 
tics^  Again,  tlie  niles  governing  the  portrayal  of  saints'  per' 
sonages,  such  as  Christ  and  the  Patriarchs,  were  less  binding 
upon  a  modem  personage  like  St.  Francis,  In  twenty-eight 
scenes  the  principal  events  in  tlic  saint's  career  were  set  forth, 
to  the  graiiBcation  of  his  loyal  order. 

Far  indeed  arc  Giotto's  portrayals  from  any  special  ease 
and  gr.nce ;  a  tree  or  two  conve>'s  the  notion  of  a  forest ;  a  few 
bewilders  give  the  impression  rf  mountain  ranges,  Neverthe- 
le&s,  with  striking  clearness  and  dchnitc  lines  the  main  fea- 
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turcs  of  the  pictures  arc  shown;  ihcstorj-  is  evident^  thc%urcs 
arc  unmistakable,  Ajiimals  and  birds  &)iow  motion;  the  peo- 
ple's faced  aic  t',\prc^ive<  Culur  luicl  not  yet  been  mastered; 
horses  were  soineumes  painted  red  and  1rcc5  blue;  &tiU  the 
general  color  cifcct  was  not  ujiplcasirig  and  ihc  pictures  as  a 
whole  wcrt  gratifying  indeed 

In  (he  Lower  CInirch  Giotto  paiated  four  pictures  to  fill 
in  the  four  divisions  of  the  ceiling.  For  subjects  he  chose  the 
three  vows  of  the  Franciscan  order;  Po\*er:y,  Chastity  and 
Obedience,  and  the  GloritKation  of  Sl  Frands,  These  alle- 
gorical paintings  arc  most  interesting  and  far  in  advance  of 
any  previously  done  In  Arena  Chapel,  !^<liai.  other  of  his 
paintings  are  to  be  seen<  His  portrait  of  Daitte  was  a  great 
favorite  witli  the  Florentines, 

Giotto's  followers  were  known  as  the  Giottoesques.  For 
many  years  they  continued  to  imitate  him,  to  the  dctrimi^nt  of 
Italian  art  Taddco  Gaddi  is  one  of  the  b*st  known  of  this 
school ;  Puccio  Capanna  and  Giottino  also  betoi^fed  tc  it 

One  other  achievement  of  Giotto's  was  noteworthy.  In 
1334  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the  Florentine  Duomo.  In 
this  capacity  he  designed  the  beautiful  Campanile^  or  bcU- 
tower.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  high,  it  is  divided 
into  four  stories.  Ihe  first  storj*  was  ornamented  with  statues; 
in  tlie  three  other  stones  beautiful  windows  inulltoned  with 
exquisitely 'twisted  columns  appear.  Those  in  the  fourth  story 
arc  higher  than  the  rest,  to  give  the  whole  a  slender  appear- 
ance Probably  nothing  formed  of  stone  h,'*s  ever  compared 
with  the  windows  of  this  campanile  in  lace-like  effect.  The 
whole  was  to  have  been  crowned  by  a  spire,  but  Giotto  died 
before  this  was  put  in  place-  There  in  the  very  midst  of  Flor- 
ence it  stands  to-day»  the  joy  of  the  traveler,  the  pride  of  the 
Florentine.  Each  year  the  elements  leave  it  only  more  mel- 
lowed by  Ihe  Hight  of  time, 

"Tn  the  oH  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotto's  tovren 
The  lily  of  Florence  bloRsominfi:  in  stone,— 
A  viftinn,  %  delifi;ht  and  a  desire,— 
The  bdlders'  perfect  and  eeniennial  flower^ 
Thac  in  tlie  night  of  ages  Moom^d  alone. 
But  wanting  stiU  tlie  glory  ci  Ihc  spire." 
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He  who  is  known  35  Anf;:clico  w^s  not  so  named  by  his 
parents.  Tliey  callert  liini  Guido,  Later  when  he  entered  the 
Dominican  mt\tr  he  W3«  given  the  name  Giovanni,  or  John, 
His  Dominican  brothers  grew  to  call  him  Fra  Angelico  be- 
cause he  painted  angeU  so  beautifully. 

Angelico  was  born  in  1337.  ttnd  died  in  1455.  No  painter 
ever  Urcd  a  more  saintly  life.  As  a  boy  he  and  his  brother 
roamed  over  the  hills  outside  of  Florence  and  there  he  caught 
glimpses  of  nature's  harmonious  colorings  that  long  abode  in 
his  memory.  The  deep  bhic  of  the  sky  was  later  used  for  an 
angd's  robe;  the  gold  vi  tlic  sua  for  an  angers  harp. 

For  political  reasons  the  Dominican  order  of  Florence  was 
exiled  to  Ficsolc.  After  some  years  the  brothers  were  allowed 
to  return  lo  the  cily  and  San  Marco  was  given  them  for  their 
dwelling  place.  Ii  had  fallen  into  ruin  and  Cosimo  de  Medici 
at  his  own  cost  had  the  old  monastery  repaired  for  their  use. 
To  Vra  Angelico  was  given  the  task  of  beautifying  with  sacred 
paintings  the  cells  for  the  brothers  of  his  order.  It  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man  that  some  of  his 
finest  work  should  liavc  been  done  in  these  cells,  away  from 
the  public  eye.  Not  only  is  San  Marco  remembered  today  for 
the  pictures  created  by  this  artist,  but  aho  because  here  was 
the  church  from  whose  pulpit  Savotiarola  thundered  forth  his 
reproaches  and  prophecies  to  tlie  people  of  Florence. 

Probably  the  majority  of  people  remember  Fra  Angelico 
as  the  painter  of  the  trumpet  angels,  so  fre<iuently  seen  in 
copies  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  He  was  asked  to  painl  a 
Madonna  for  one  of  the  Florentine  ^ilds.  He  produced  what 
IS  known  as  the  Tfibenucle  Madonna — doors  opening  as  to 
a  tabernacle,  revealing  the  mother  and  child.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  most  rcmnrkable  feaiure-s  of  the  picture;  rather, 
a  broad  band  of  gold  was  brought  around  the  whole,  between 
the  inner  and  outer  frame.  tJpon  this  gold  hand  were  pamted 
an^ls — some  playing  upon  instrument?,  some  blowing  trum- 
9ets,  some  with  tambourines.  Neither  mate  or  female  are  they, 
Wt  celestial  beings  of  great  joy.  It  was  said  of  Angelico  that 
he  painted  visions  he  saw  in  Paradise,  and  certain  it  is  that 
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he  regarded  his  mission  as  called  of  God.  Before  tcudiing  a 
brush  he  always  devoted  some  time  to  prayer  and  never  altered 
a  stroke  once  made  because  he  believed  it  was  inspired.  His 
hand  held  the  brush  that  was  j^iven  its  impulse  in  heaven.  What 
matters  it  that  critics  tell  m  he  knew  nothing  of  anatomy, 
and  that  his  angels  were  fortunately  robed,  since  otherwise 
tliey  wautd  be  impossible?  The  fact  remains  thai  Angdico 
caugbt  a  vision  of  tlie  spirit  and  painted  the  dreams  of  his  soul 
on  canvas,  Thes<  visions  have  been  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men 
c\'cr  since — !gn:?ruicc  cf  anatomy  notwithstanding. 

Just  as  Angelico  was  in  his  element  porirayirtg  angels  with 
ecstatic  expressions  and  picturing  meadows  riotous  with  love- 
ly flowers,  so  was  it  impr}S5ibIe  for  him  tn  depact  evil.  Like 
many  another  artist  he  altempied  to  execute  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. One  side  of  the  painting  is  beautiful — happy  beings 
wander  always  in  flowery  meads;  the  side  wherein  is 
depicted  the  unfortunate  ones  who  have  sinned  and  are  tumed 
from  Paradise  is  less  successful,  Somcpne  has  said:  "His 
devils  are  very  harmless  chaps  who  are  quite  satisfied  with 
innocent  pinching  and  sciucezing,  and  do  even  this  good-na- 
turedly, as  if  ashamed  of  their  profcsiioa"  Yet  of  all  the 
Paradises  ever  reduced  to  canvas.  Fra  Angelico's  probably  at- 
tracts us  most — a  place  of  eternal  delight,  happy  beings  and 
flowered  fields. 

Ma^accio  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  flfteenth  century 
that  Giotto  bore  1o  (lie  thirteenth.  Bom  in  1401  and  dying  in 
1428.  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cnrry  out  his  own  corn 
ceptinna  fully,  but  he  left  them  for  the  following  century  to 
af^mihie  Masarrio  studied  nature  and  tried  to  imitate  her. 
Until  the  time  of  St.  Franm  men  of  thp  Middle  Ages  had 
given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 
The  Church  had  langht  (hat  this  world  was  but  a  prqiaration 
for  the  one  to  come,  that  much  of  it?  beaitly  was  merely  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare,  and  thoroughly  p\nm  men,  like  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  prided  themselves  on  being  able  to  ri<^  al>ove  na- 
ture's allurements.  We  read  that  the  saintly  Bernard  walked 
all  day  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  lake  nor  once  lifted  his  eyes 
to  behold  the  glorious  panorama  spread  out  before  him.  With 
his  inordinate  love  of  all  things  living  and  for  the  beauty  of 
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ibc  countiy  where  ht  Hvcd,  Su  Francis  did  more  than  any 
oac  other  nian  to  biiii^  back  a  love  of  nature  in  men's  hearts. 
Ma^ccio  did  jnorc  th^n  any  clhcr  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fiftccDih  centuries  to  demonstrate  the  fact  Uiat  artists  arc 
successful  in  painting  pictures  in  proportion  as  their  paintings 
are  faithful  copies  of  nature.  In  the  few  brief  years  in  which 
be  wuiked  he  adhered  strictly  to  this  principle,  ami  sonic  of  his 
followers  were  profoundly  influenced  by  his  exaniple- 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 

Fra  Filippo  Lippt  was  also  a  monk^  btit  beyond  this  we 
shall  find  few  simibriiics  iKtwcen  him  and  Fra  Angelico.  One 
lived  a  pure  and  saintly  life;  the  other  found  the  rules  of  his 
order  very  burdensome.  One  saw  visions  of  Paradise  and 
painted  them  for  men  whose  ima^n^itions  were  le5S  subtle; 
the  other  found  eartlily  visions  cjuitc  satisfying.  One  pictured 
angels,  neither  men  nor  women;  the  other  painted  the  faces 
of  his  peasant  acquaintances  for  Madonnas,  snd  for  cherubs 
look  as  models  the  chubby  uichins  of  tlie  street. 

Filippo  Lippjs  parents  died  when  he  was  a  mere  babe. 
While  yet  a  child  Iiis  aunt  took  him  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Carmelites  and  left  him  to  be  trained  for  service  by  the  broth- 
ers. Never  did  one  less  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  cloister  take 
the  vows.  Fortimately  it  was  found  tliat  the  youth  had  a 
gift  for  painting,  and  he  was  allowed  to  follow  this  impulse. 
So  clever  did  he  prove  himself  ibal  the  brothers  were  fain  to 
overtook  weaknesses  that  in  another  might  have  been  more 
severely  punished.  Finally  Filippo's  utter  inability  to  abide 
by  ll»e  rules  of  tlie  monastery  became  so  manifest  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go  his  way  and  fill  commissions  with  his  bnish- 

Oiurches  were  being  constantly  erected.  Their  style  of  ar- 
chitecture provided  walls  that  required  decoration,  and  fresco 
painting  was  by  far  the  least  expensive  method  known.  Cosimo 
de  Medici  befriended  Filippo  Lippi  and  Popes  gave  him  com-* 
missions,  as  did  also  many  simll  churches  and  private  people. 
However,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  him  to  cortimie  with 
a  gKen  amount  of  work  until  he  finished  it  His  habits  of  life 
were  far  from  orderly.  He  persuaded  the  nun  who  posed  for 
his  Madonnas  to  elope  and  marry  him.    Finally*  it  is  said,  the 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Reaustic  School. 

The  Realislic  School,  foiindtd  by  Masaccto,  brought  a  dc- 
alcJchangc  into  the  rtalm  of  painting.  As  wc  h&vc  seen,  this 
■uttr  imitated  nature  and  strove  after  correct  form.  The 
fiUa  backgrounds,  retained  by  Fra  Angclico,  gave  way  to 
bodiopcs.  To  be  sure  Giotto  had  attempted  something  In  this 
^Erection  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  le^ii^lic  ^hool  no 
fcngtT  followed  the  direction  current  in  Giotto's  time:  "for 
c«  wbo  vould  portray  mountains.  Ice  him  seek  out  two  or  Uirec 
lirgt  stones  and  copy  them."  Pctails  were  now  carefully 
vwfccd  out  Each  tree,  leaf,  flower  and  stem  stands  out  dis- 
(wtlj  in  the  pidiues  painted  by  Filippo  Lippi  and  his  fol- 
k-ten. 

The  logical  reaction  against  an  art  to  which  natural 
wseiyhad  for  so  long  bci-n  stratige,  and  which  permitted  only 
golden  backgroutxls,  was  just  such  a  richly-detailed  landscape, 
*Wch  in  its  reverential  pantheism  ihouglit  the  smallest  leaf 
*^th  lis  sparkling  dcwdrop  equally  important  with  the  proud 
V^  and  the  pebble  with  the  mighty  ciifl;  which  would  not 
ptna:  cloudy  atnK>sphere  to  darken  the  brightness  of  things. 
*d  which  in  a  single  work  would  fain  have  sung  the  whole 
nctoessof  form  and  color  in  the  universe." 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  whose  tragic  story  Browning  has  so 
|nj*ically  told,  bclonecd  with  these  artists.  He  added  a 
ttrtiin  softness  and  delicacy  of  beauty  all  his  own.  Here  also 
MoQgs  Sandro  Botticelli. 

BorrtCELLi. 

Botticelli  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1447.  He  studied  with 
RippoLippi.bnl  he  was  endowed  with  a  fine  feeling  and  sensi- 
tiit  nature  that  his  teacher  never  possessed.  He  loved  natural 
beiuty  and  was  happily  successful  in  seizing  hold  of  its  se- 

■  and  subtle  effects  in  his  pictures. 

BotticeDi's  first  paintings  were  of  a  sacred  character. 
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Gnu1u«lly  lie  fdl  away  froin  Madonnas  and  drifted  Into 
friyfliol'>t[lu]  subjects.  Ruskin  says  tim  he  of  all  Italian 
ItiiliiUT*  was  bcsi  able  to  iktincalc  equally  wctl  the  pagan 
\frm\y  of  the  ancients  and  Uic  f.{)iritual  beauty  of  the  Madonna. 

Tor  m»ny  yean  Botticelli  was  aided  and  encouraged  by 
ihr  Mc<lk'i,  living  for  years  in  the  family  and  meeting  them  on 
fanilliBr  tcnm,  I'or  one  of  the  Medici  palaces  he  painted  many 
of  hii  mythological  jrictures.  Allegories  were  also  favorites 
o(  Ihlft  nrliu,  and  of  all  these,  best  known  by  far  is  his  Spring. 
)m\  what  the  |>Aimiiig  signifies  cannot  be  determined.  Flora, 
IpHldcsB  of  flowers,  advances,  sJiaking  blossoms  from  her 
pWM  while  others  spring  up  at  her  feet.  The  three  Graces 
daiKc  Around  in  the  joy  of  i)crpctual  youth.  Wonderful  indeed 
\%  the  filmy  dra]>cr>-  that  clings  to  the  fair  sisters  and  reveals 
tlie  (perfect  contour  of  cadi  fomt  Mercury  is  present  and 
Zc]4iyTU3k  chasing  Away  blustery  winter  The  face  of  Flora  is 
WT^nl  and  her  rigniticance  is  di^utt  to  understand.  For  a 
Itawc  in  rtceitt  >'ears  Botticelli  remained  neglected-  Even  now 
SDMI  tdmirc«  olher«  fail  to  appreciate,  his  style-  To  the 
CMAftMt  chain  ead^  link  is  essential  So  was  each  painter  ncc- 
MSftry  f^  Iht  unfi^dtnenl  of  Renaissance  art  Each  important 
antirt  kttt  bis  qiKCtal  un^rint  on  the  genenl  subject;  each  con* 
UftttM  hU  imttoci— whedwr  srat  or  smaD— aid  left 
Hp-*  the  iWwT  i\^  his  sift. 

IV  tet«r  :mii  of  Boltictffi  were  flkd  with  sadness. 
^it^\   KU  hK.^  Kfi|  «M  JmioweJ  Igr  a  ccfftui  melandioly 
onty  ktVhfitlKmoKfht  Mtooder^  tnAococc 
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It  was  an  easy  matter  to  interest  this  young  kd  in  study. 

All  his  life  he  remained  curious,  seeking  out  animnls,  ia^ecis. 

|JanE5.  people,  and  slud^iug  tlicm  jlII.    It  was  perhaps  unfor* 

nmate  that  he  was  gifted  in  so  many  ways,    Pocl»  scitnlist, 

engineer,  sculptor,  musician,  painter — what  could  not  this  vcr- 

^itilc  man  do?    His  restless  nature  prompted  him  lo  turn  from 

one  few  of  activity  lo  another  anj  tlie  result  was  that  few 

apiete  specimens  of  his  work  remain.    In  his  day  Leonardo 

s  called  a  wiscard;  people  fell  that  it  was  not  natural  for  one 

nan  to  know  as  much  as  be  did.    He  computed  the  height 

of  ato^h'cr  by  measuring  ita  shadow  and  thi-i  in  the  minds  of 

££4ne proved  conchisively  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  divih 

Tbere  is  a  tradition  that  wlicn  a  Ixiy  Leonardo's  father 

pdccd  op  a  large  piece  of  wood  that  had  been  nit  from  a  fallen 

l«t   As  his  son  had  already  displayed  considerable  artistic 

ability,  the  father  a^ed  him  to  paint  him  something.  The  youth 

vassetzed  with  a  desire  to  paint  such  a  terrible  scene  th-it  the 

WttldcrwoiiM  be  struck  with  dismay.     Accordingly  he  chose 

the  Ufdusa's  head   for  his  subject,     For  days  be  collected 

sokes  and  cared  for  them  in  his  laboratory;  evcT>*  insect  and 

cnwling  thing,  each  creature  who-^e  wings  displayed  rurions 

otors— these  were  carefully  gathered  together  and  studied  in 

i!I  ions  of  wriggling  attitudes.     Finally  the  head  was  done. 

Years  bier  the  Duke  f>f  Milan  purchased  it  for  a  goodly  sum, 

"itil  has  long  since  disappeared. 

L<onardo  studied  with  the  best  artists  of  the  age,  but  he 
Kxn  surpos^sed  them  all.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Milan 
todwellat  his  COurt»  paint  pictures,  make  bronze  statues,  draw 
^>  fortiScations,  and  fill  many  functions.  For  twenty  years 
h;  mnaincd  and  here  executed  hia  masterpiece — Tke  Lost 
S^P^.  This  IS  a  subject  which  many  have  attempted  to  put 
Qt  oovas  or  fn:sco;  yet  diere  is  but  one  Last  Supf>er,  and  that 
ilLeonardo'a.  It  was  painted  on  the  end  wall  in  the  refectory  of 
a  monastery  in  this  northern  city.  Difficult  indeed  was  the  task 
of  mskiog  a  group  of  men  around  a  table  tive^  yet  he  who  had 
Qodefttken  the  work  was  equal  to  it.  He  seized  upon  the  mo- 
■ment  when  Christ  said  to  his  disciples:  "One  of  you  shall  Ive- 
tny  mcl"  In  that  Ultlc  circle  of  friends  die  words  fell  like 
a  lfaundert>oltH     ^'ho  could  do  30?    Each  gives  expression  to 
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his  surprise — wilh  ont  exceptloa  Judas  docs  not  like  the  turn 
the  conversation  has  taken.  Already  his  hand  is  dosec!  over 
the  bag  of  silver.  It  wa«  the  psychological  moment  that  ap- 
pealed to  Leonardo,  who  for  months  dreamed  over  hi£  sub- 
ject, and  painted  rapidly  and  fiercely  at  brief  intervals. 

Unfortunately  Uit  gr<;nl  mind  that  grappled  with  all  the 
problems  of  his  day  could  not  stay  for  details*  Tlie  plaster 
was  not  properly  prepared  for  the  paint,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  began  to  flake  ofT.  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  monastery  wherein  this  wonderful  example 
of  human  genius  was  treasured,  and  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  stones  at  the  heads  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Today  one 
has  to  imagine  what  the  picture  mvist  onct  have  been-  Happily, 
a  copy  of  it  was  made  before  time  and  man  had  done  their 
worst,  and  from  this  copy  one  can  divine  what  the  ori^nal 
.nust  once  have  been. 

In  the  Lou\Tc  today  wc  may  sec  another  of  Leonardo's 
great  pictures — Mono  Lisc,  of  all  portrait?  most  frequently 
mentioned.  Four  years  the  artist  labored  with  it;  even  then 
he  said  it  was  unfinished,  Ilcr  smile  has  been  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  artists.  Oiaracter  readers  have  sought  in  vain 
to  fathom  its  meaning.  Aptly  has  it  been  said  that  he  who 
solves  it  will  have  penetrated  the  secret  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  nature.  In  strong  contrast  to  pictures  which  lay  ho!d  of 
merely  the  physical — as  for  example,  some  of  Rubens' — this 
imprint  of  mind  upon  the  fcalutcs  of  an  animated  being  must 
always  stand  forth  impressively. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

MlCRAKL  AngISLO. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarroli,  greatest  of  alt  srulpior»,  %vas 
born  of  Florenlinc  parcma  in  14^5.  Al  hi»  hirth  bis  father 
was  living  temporarily  away  frnm  the  city^  but  here  Angdo 
cpent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 

It  is  said  thi^t  the  child  drew  a«  soon  ^%  he  could  use  his 
hands.  His  family,  however,  belonged  to  the  leaser  nobility 
who  had  become  important  through  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
Angelo's  desire  to  study  art  was  severely  frowned  upon.  WTien 
thirteen,  hax-ing  steadfastly  held  to  his  purpose,  the  lad  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  studio  of  a  Florentine  master.  Not  long 
after,  he  with  a  companion  was  sent  to  study  in  the  gardens 
of  ibe  Medici.  As  we  liave  freciucntly  noted,  the  Mcdici  did 
nntKh  to  foster  learning  and  encourage  art  in  Florence.  Artists 
were  cho4«n  to  remain  in  their  service  and  instruct  those  fa- 
vored by  their  patronage-  The  years  spent  in  the  household 
of  Loren20  dc  Medici  were  probably  the  happiest  of  Angelo's 
life  His  lemi>eranient  was  somewhat  moody  at  best,  and  the 
lack  of  encouragement  in  his  dearest  desire  on  the  part  of  his 
family  embittered  him  while  still  young. 

During  Angcto's  youth  and  for  years  before  find  after,  the 
zeal  for  things  ancient  set  men  to  digging^  for  eld  Creek  re- 
mains now  and  then  brought  to  light  frcjir  within  the  earth* 
Several  of  our  most  renowned  pieces  of  statuary  had  been  re- 
covered and  all  were  alert  for  other  treasures.  Angelo  carved  a 
Cupid  so  beautiful  that  someone  urged  Iiim  to  ha^-e  if  buried 
and  snbsequently  brought  to  light.  The  idea  appears  to  have 
xnrused  the  young  sculplcr,  who  permitted  it  to  be  done.  When 
brought  to  light  it  excited  favorable  comment  and  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Poman  cardinal.  Thereupon  Michael  /Vngcto  rc- 
tUTDcd  to  him  his  money,  acquainting  him  with  the  deception- 
Impre^ed  with  his  intcgrily,  Uie  cardinal  invited  him  I0  come 
to  Rome  Thither  AngcIo  went  and  here  much  of  his  work 
was  done. 
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Returning  to  Florence  after  a  brief  visii  to  the  Etemal 
City,  llie  ciliMns  turned  over  to  Angclo  b  huge  block  o(  marble 
which  they  had  previously  given  to  one  or  two  other  artists  who 
found  Ihc  task  too  prodigious  for  them.  They  instructed 
him  to  produce  something  from  it  worthy  of  the  city.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  built  a  house  over  the  marble  and  sliut  people 
out  from  his  work  until  it  was  completed.  When  done  and  the 
slicd  removed,  they  beheld  the  statue  of  David,  It  was  % 
colossal  piece  of  labor  and  admirably  executed.  For  centuries 
it  stood  in  wind  and  weather,  the  pride  of  the  City  of  UlJei, 
In  comparatively  recent  times  it  was  found  tliat  the  elements 
were  affecting  ic,  and  it  is  now  enclosed. 

Some  time  after,  tbc  chief  officer  of  Florence  asked  Angelo 
and  his  rival  at  the  time,  I-eonardo  da  Vinci,  to  produce  fres- 
coes for  opposite  sides  of  a  public  building.  Tlwre  was  a 
healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  contest — for  into  such  the  task 
soon  resolved  itself.  The  painting!^  were  never  produced,  but 
the  cartoons — large  paper  drawings  from  which  frescoes  were 
to  be  made — were  finished  and  long  exhibited  (o  ilic  delight  of 
all  who  saw  them.  Anccio  chose  the  subject  of  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  bathing  in  the  Amo.  suddenly  surprised  by  a  call  to 
arms;  Leonardo  presented  a  mighty  battle  around  a  fallen 
standard.  No  one  iittempted  to  decide  which  was  l>est  conceived 
or  delineated.  All  artist;,  even  Rapliael^  spent  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  studying  iht-m  both. 

Michael  Angelo's  reputation  was  already  well  established 
when  he  receTvcd  injunctions  from  Pope  Julius  11.  In  cojne 
to  Rome.  Arriving,  he  was  immediately  given  the  comiiii&sion 
of  building  a  tomb  for  His  Holiness^  Julius  TI.  had  been  a 
finldier  and  hifi  fnilif^^rj-  clisrrirteri^iflrR  rlimg  to  him.  He  gave 
orders  and  expected  them  to  be  carried  cut  He  wished  to 
make  htm«etf  immortal  by  the  erection  of  a  mighty  tomb, 
three  stories  high,  covered  with  statue*;.  Angelo  wa«  dis- 
patched to  Carrara  to  procure  marble  suitable  for  the  (Hirpoue. 
Fof  many  months  he  bualy  marked  out  blocks  suited  to  his  use. 
\Vhen  he  began  his  work,  Jwliur.  had  a  temporary  bridge  laid 
between  Angclo'a  workshop  and  the  VatiGun,  that  he  might 
watch  developments- 

lU-wislicrs  of  the  great  sculptor  soon  eonvince<l  the  Pooe 
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lliat  it  was  an  ill  omai  to  Iniild  a  tomb  during  one's  life.  Sud- 
fdcnl/  wc  find  Angcio  dcnitd  access  to  the  Po|}c  anil  in  tlie 
night  he  galloped  away  from  the  jMpI  ^t;Uc9,  to  'a  place  of 
safety.  Kcpciuiiig  of  hU  fully,  Julius  sent  imperious  man- 
dates after  the  Hying  artist,  but  in  vain.  Angclo  refund  to 
return  to  Rome,  Nevertheless,  he  was  iilliinindy  ]>ersii^ded 
lu  du  so,  ;ind  there  louiid  to  his  amazement  that  he  was  sum- 
moned, not  to  complete  the  tomb,  but  to  paint  the  ceiling  in 
the  Sistine  Oiipcl  In  vain  he  remonstrated  that  he  was  a 
worker  in  slone — not  colors ;  tliat  he  was  a  sculptor,  not  a 
painter.  Jtiltus  II.  was  determined,  and  Angclo  set  about  the 
task. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  was  a  room  approximately  50  feet  by 
15a  It  was  of  simple  architecture,  bni  already  renuikalde  for 
rt*  frcw'oes.  Tlic  side  walls  were  divtdeil  nito  rhrec  divisions. 
Below,  tapestries  were  to  hang:  the  second  tier  was  decoraieJ 
with  frescoes  by  famous  Italian  painters.  These  illustrated  Olfl 
Testament  storicSv  The  third  and  highest  tier  was  covered  by 
portraits  of  the  popes,  Angclo's  work  was  to  make  the  cciU 
jfig— a  great  blue  sky  siirinkled  o\'cr  with  stars — worthy  of 
ihc  rest  Angck)  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  general 
theme:  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Nine  spaces  he  filled  with  scenes  from  the  Bible  exemplifying 
the  creation  of  man  and  his  history ;  the  others,  with  the  proph- 
ets and  the  sibyls  of  anHquily  who  were  snppo>;ed  to  have 
foretold  Christ's  comirg.  The  whole  was  wonderfully  done, 
and  has  often  been  considered  the  most  sausfac:ory  project 
rrer  undcrtnkcn  by  a  painter.  Four  years  found  it  finished, 
but  the  strain  upon  the  artist  had  been  very  great. 

Angclo  hoped  at  last  to  be  left  alone  to  complete  the  tomb 
for  Juhus.  who  had  in  the  meantime  died,  LcoX.  now  filled  the 
paj^  chair,  and  he  was  a  Medici.  He  wished  to  erect  a 
memorial  cltaj^el  in  connection  with  the  San  Lorenzo*  for 
Lorenzo  and  Cuiliaro,  In  despair.  Angelo  finished  his  Moses 
and  two  other  figures  for  Julius'  tomb,  while  the  whole  was 
redttced  to  one-sixth  of  its  original  size  and  finished  with  the 
aid  of  others.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  the  pone  who  had  St. 
Ptlcr's  torn  down  because  it  proved  too  small  to  contain  his 
proud  memorial  I    He  docs  not  rest  today  in  St,  Peter's  at  all- 
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The  combs  of  Lorenzo  and  Guitiano  were  made  beautiful 
by  Aiigclo's  cKiscl.  Somcoiic  criticiscit  him,  it  h  sitd,  because 
lit  [he  »ljtuie3  made  of  eitlier  Uikvu,  the  features  were  not  quilc 
faiiliful  Aiig<:l<j  is  reputed  to  have  answered  Uiat  in  a  thou- 
sand years  none  would  care  whether  or  not  they  were  true 
likenesses.  Insicad,  he  eunoWed  (Iian  and  made  tliem  models 
of  manhood.  Gulliano's  tomb  was  ornamented  by  two  recum- 
bent figures — Day  and  Night.  The  artist  caned  them  when 
he  was  {n  a  most  despondent  mood  concerning  the  future  of  his 
city.  A  contemporary,  charmed  with  the  figure  Night,  wrote 
Kimcthing  like  this : 

*TKe  Xight  thou  seest  here,  posed  gracefitify 
In  act  of  ?ilnmhcr,  wa^  by  an  Arget  wroMght 
Out  of  this  stone ;  sleeping,  with  life  she's  fraught : 
Wake  her,  incredulous  wight;  shell  spesk  to  thee" 

But  Angelo  made  answer: 

"Dear  is  my  sleep,  but  more  to  be  merer  stone. 
So  Jong  as  ruin  aiid  dishonour  reign; 
To  hear  naught,  lo  feci  naught,  is  my  great  gain; 
Then  wake  mc  not:  speak  in  an  tmdertone/' 

Lorenzo's  tomb  bears  the  figures  called  Twilight  and 
Dawn.  All  four,  together  with  tlic  hgurcs  of  the  Medici,  arc 
among  Aiigelo's  nmsierpieces. 

Paul  IIL  commissioned  Angelo  to  paint  llic  Last  Jtidg- 
mcnt  as  an  altar  piece  for  the  Sistinc  Chapel.  This  seemed  a 
task  congenial  to  one  u-liose  whole  life  had  been  one  disappoint- 
ment, whose  friends  had  been  removed  by  death,  and  whose 
coimtry  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  To  understand 
Its  irrevocable  doom,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  artist's 
outlook  at  the  time. 

One  friend  enliglitnis  tlic  later  years  of  Angelo's  life — the 
Countess  Viiloria  Colonna,  ;\flcr  a  brief  married  life,  her 
husband  died,  leaWng  her  disconsolate.  She  and  the  great 
sailptor  beciime  fast  friends-  She  utterly  refused  lo  consider 
his  offer  of  marriage,  and  their  friendship  remained  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  bisioo'-    Some  of  Angelo's  most  exqui- 
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site  sonnets  were  wrillen  to  Viltoria,  and  Uie  mtcresl  she  tonic 
in  fats  work  was  comforting,  indeed,  to  this  unli^ppy  man. 

Raphael. 

Turning  to  the  life  of  Raphael  after  studying  tliat  of 
Ang^Io  is  like  turning  from  the  restless  sea,  chafing  constantly 
Ufkoa  the  sliore,  tnfi5ed  and  fretted  In  and  fro,  ever  monning, 
ne\"er  quiet,  to  tlie  Row  of  a  peaty^ful  river  tliat  moves  along 
through  happy  meadows,  sunlit  hills  and  tran<juil  woodlands. 
Po&vued  of  rare  beauly,  popular  throughout  his  life,  attend^l 
by  fortune  and  favor,  Ra]>h:iers  years  sped  along  so  pleasantly 
that  tliose  who  believe  true  genius  must  inevitably  be  accom- 
panied by  heavy  crosses  and  vain  strivings,  have  been  per* 
picxed  as  to  whether  he  was  a  genius  at  all.  That  be  drew 
like  an  angel  there  wasnod]!»puting:that  he  probably  produced 
the  greatest  painting  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  many  believe 
—-but  he  did  it  all  so  easily  that  tlie  vast  majority,  who  ftnd 
life  frequently  disappointing,  have  better  undeistood  the  stem 
master  of  stone. 

Raphael  was  bom  tn  1483,  near  Florence.  His  father 
was  an  artist,  and  when  a  young  lad^  Raphael  worked  in  his 
father's  studio,  grinding  colors  and  cleaning  brushes.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young  and  tiic  fatlicr  married 
again.  Contrary  to  tradition,  his  sicp-mothcr  proved  his 
steadfast  friend,  caring  (or  him  aiij  looking  after  hia  inter- 
ests after  her  hmband  died.  Raphael  was  sent  to  study  the 
art  that  he  dearly  loved  with  Fcnigino.  In  1505  he  came  to 
Florence,  then  the  great  art  center  of  Italy,  Angelo  and  da 
Vinci  were  already  famous,  and  a  score  of  lesser  painters  were 
making  still  more  attractive  the  City  of  Ulics. 

It  would  seem  that  Raphael  was  imusually  fond  of 
Wadonna  pictures,  for  he  painted  at  least  one  hundred.  The 
Uado4ina  of  the  Goldfinch  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  him  lane. 
After  be  had  dene  consi*!erabIe  work  in  Pcrugia^the  Pope  called 
him  to  Rome  to  decorate  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican-  While 
Raphael  was  thus  occupied^  Angelo  was  painting  his  soul  into 
ihe  Sistinc  ceiling;  but  there  was  no  friendship  between  the 
two  ariists.  It  is  said  that  Angelo  was  jealous  of  his  art  and 
CQuld  not  tolerate  a  rival.    Stories  remain  of  unfri^^ndly  words 
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passing  between  these  men.  Angtlo  scorned  Raphad'a  retinue 
of  ftdmjring  students,  who  often  attended  him  when  he  went 
abroad.  "There  you  go,  like  an  officer  wiih  his  posse!"  Angelo 
is  credited  with  havin|:  said  as  he  met  Raphael  ia  the  street 
"Yes,  and  you — like  the  executioner.  aIoi»c»'*  Raphael  replied* 
And  thus  it  was:  the  handsome  young  artist^  surrounded  by 
friends,  making  no  enemies — unless  Angeto  be  considered  one 
^-on  the  one  hand ;'  the  other,  with  his  face  furrowed  with  care 
and  anxiety,  repelling  many  by  bis  abrupt  niamtcr,  sdttary  and 
alone. 

l-eo  X.  commissioned  Raphael  lo  draw  cartoons  for  tspes- 
trics  to  be  hung  in  the  Si^tinc  CliapcL  They  pictured  len  acts 
of  the  Apos:ies  a»d  were  sent  lo  Flanders  to  be  woven  in  silk, 
wool,  and  gold.  Tlirve  ytrars  were  consumed  in  making  then. 
in  the  year  1520  they  were  hutig  in  this  beautiful  chape?. 
However,  in  1527  Rome  was  sacked  and  tlicsc  tapeslrics  were 
stolen.  An  attempt  was  made  to  extract  the  gold  ttire^ids  in 
tliemby  burning  the  curtain.  Tliecxperiniert  with  of»e  proved 
tminKccssful.  From  one  lo  another  the\'  exchanged  hands  and 
were  at  last  recovered,  faded  and  shorn  of  their  earlier  beauty, 

Raphaers  fame  rests  largely  upon  the  two  Madoroias  by 
which  he  is  generally  known:  the  Kfadonna  of  tiK  Chair  and 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  For  years  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  model 
that  would  personify  his  ideal  of  the  mother  and  child.  At 
last,  late  one  afternoon,  far  in  die  country,  he  saw  a  woman 
with  her  two  children,  one  in  her  arms,  the  other  at  her  knee. 
Snatching  the  cover  of  a  wine  cask,  he  sketched  the  picture 
with  a  fcft"  Hne5,  then  hurried  home  to  fill  it  out.  The  result 
was  the  famous  Madonna  of  the  Chain  Tliis  tj-pifies  tender 
motherhood,  the  human  clement  being  particularly  emphasized- 

The  lasl  painting  finished  by  Raphael  was  his  Sistine 
Madonna  It  was  painted  for  a  bamier,  but  was  used  as  an 
altar  piece.  In  this  the  spiritual  clement  is  predominant  As 
the  airtains  are  drawn  back,  the  Mother  is  seen  advancing  on 
the  clouds,  offering  her  Child  to  the  world,  fiutlc  conscious  of 
the  trials  befo«  him.  It  is  said  that  the  two  little  t^emhs 
were  not  orginally  in  the  picture,  but  were  added  by  the  artiit 
after  seeing  two  little  boys  leaning  fonvard  mxr  the  railii^ 
before  his  picture. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CoRiiEacio,  THE  Faun  of  the  Renaissance. 

Antonio  Allegn  da  Corrcggio  was  bom  in  £494.  His  life 
passed  very  quietly  in  northern  Italy.  He  traveled  little  and 
lived  in  but  three  towns — Corrcggio,  liis  birthplace  and  by 
whose  name  he  is  generally  known ;  Modcna,  uhithcr  his  fam- 
ily removed  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Corregg^o,  and 
Parma,  where  Iw  did  his  best  work.  Critics  have  soractimcs 
tried  to  show  that  his  painting  was  influenced  by  some  of  the 
great  Renaissance  masters,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  saw 
them  and  probably  never  saw  their  productions. 

While  a  boy  he  studied  with  his  imcle^  but  the  uncle  was 
such  an  indifferent  painter  that  he  quickly  outstripped  him 
and  developed  his  owti  nalivc  genius.  When  but  nineteen  he 
recdved  his  first  important  commission— to  paint  the  Madonna 
of  San  Francisco  for  a  monastery  in  Correggio.  One  hundred 
ducats  of  gold  wtre  paid  the  younj^  artist,  and  how  well  he 
executed  his  early  undertaking  we  may  still  sec  if  we  visit  the 
Dresden  gaQery. 

In  1518  Allegri  went  to  Panna,  the  art  center  for  that  part 
of  Italy.  The  town  was  important,  lying  on  the  direct  route 
north  and  sot^h :  it  possessed  much  natural  beauty,  with  its 
varied  aspect  of  hjlls.  plains,  and  flowing  rivers.  Several 
churches  and  convents  in  the  vidnit>'  offered  a  6eld  for  the 
yoong  artist's  abilities, 

Tlirec  qualities  are  characteristic  of  Correggio's  paintings: 
his  mastery  of  foresliorteTxing  and  chiarosairo,  and  the  joy  of 
his  characters,  be  they  men  or  argcls.  By  foreshortening  we 
mean  representing  objects  in  a  slant  position,  so  that  on  a  plane 
surface  one  appears  to  be  fnrthcr  front  than  another;  chiaro- 
scuro refers  to  the  asc  of  light  and  shadow.  His  use  of  light 
and  shade  lias  probably  ne\'cr  been  excelled.  More  apparent 
to  the  average  beholder  is  the  happiness  imprinted  upon  his 
£acc(t     His  Madonnas  are  not  lost  in  Uiought— his  angels  not 
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{ciiftivc;  they  irc  oil  jub!Ianl»  tmiling,  bappjt  fiodiDg  saflkjoit 
joy  iu  living. 

Corrc|;£iu  wa>  a  simple  »oul  wlio  dk)  not  attempt  to  fatbom 
Ihc  mys^icrics  uf  tlic  luiivcr&c;  be  was  not  despairing  over  a 
vorld  Ibftt  needed  rcfonn^  IQcc  Angelo;  lie  was  not  fevcrislily 
aeaidiing  in  a  Ulvumtory  for  some  secret  that  might  reveal  the 
wonders  of  the  vrurld  abom  hitn.  like  Leonardo.  Uodisttirbed 
wltli  the  lumioil  of  this  life  and  unconcerned  about  the  next, 
Iw  loved  bcauiy  and  painted  it.  His  women  are  beamiful 
WQOKn ;  his  angd!.,  joyous  angdi  who  bear  glad  tidtt^s. 

In  P^nna  Allegri'i  first  cocnmis^on  was  to  decorate  the 
dlief  room  of  a  coovtnL  The  rel^ous  fervor  of  rocdiacval 
jrcars  had  passed  and  vc  do  not  find  the  abbess  sdccting  sacred 
subjects  for  lier  frescoes.  The  cctling  was  painted  to  rcpre- 
icfit  an  arbor;  ttcirisct  wm  heavy  with  vines,  and  here  and 
there  clusters  of  grapes  seemed  to  hang  down.  AQ  trncs  con* 
verged  at  the  center,  where  the  family  arms  of  the  abbess  were 
painted,  Throttgh  the  tidlis  openiBgs  were  left  at  rvgxdar 
kilervals,  and  in  these  dmbby  Qopids  pbycd.  The  whole  was 
innbcd  by  a  scries  of  paintings  set  in  saaHaroilar  spaces, 
ttiesc  being  &Ued  in  with  pictnref  of  Athena,  Hera,  DiODrstis 
and  other  Greek  deities.  Finally  over  tbe  gicat  Sstfiaa  be 
|ttiiitcd  a  large  pMrture  of  Oiint  ndug  in  her  chuioL  lirawii 
by  snow*white  steeds^  Greek  fcre  of  life  and  bcanhr  pcrac- 
ued  tbe  ctfir%  focn  aod  oadr  k  most  attnctnc. 

The  Mystic  Mazfiage  of  St  OOette  tt  V^dbaUtw  best 
knowa  of  his  CASet  pvcttutSh  Tlkc  kgukas  eonaedal  with  ttis 
aaiMaxvstiapogalu;  LeftaaocpfeM^nfiiikaBRania 
dOL her  pecfte wtehed bcr to  Ibm intriace ^i^ te 
the  maiden  fooad  nxK  of  her  sntecs  to  her  Bdb(  Theataa- 
atiw  preyed  ipon  icr  BimL  ud  Qbb  &i|pC  shie  wcnKs  tMt 
te  eioAer  of  Chrte  <ana  to  ber  wfth  tte  chU  tt  I 
Th«  baby  sKvpcd  a  nag  oq  Olfaenae>  fagcc;  wUck 
lM(e  when  die  awok^  Saosfied  that  this  tokened  a  ^sboE- 
eu  anioii  of  ber  soul  wvn  tse  tovc  and  por^y  or  toe  ntftrt 
Christ  Cttfaenoc  gt^v  beiseli  tp  to  a  itfigioos  fcfe  Ifany 
tbe  Story  hat  bteft  toU  on  canmk  Mt  Comgpo  a  coi>> 
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ccptiM  ^  vote  ttadep  vai  ttnci&tl 
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ever  been  produced  15  Corrcggio's  HoI>  Night.  The  birth  o( 
Oiriit  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  artists — especially  those 
o(  the  early  Italian  Renaissance;  hut  the  simplicity  and  joy  ot 
Correggio's  Nativity  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  Clmst- 
cWld  lies  in  2  hay-filled  manger  pillowed  on  his  mother's  arm. 
Behind  her  arc  shcphenls,  and  still  farther  in  tlic  tKickground 
the  eternal  hills  over  which  the  first  hght  of  morning  breaks. 
Light  emanating  from  the  child  illumines  tlic  stable  and  causes 
Ihc  shepherdess  siamling  near  to  shield  her  eyes  from  such 
bnlliancy.  0\-erhead  a  group  of  happy  angels  proclaim  the 
joyful  news  of  a  prr-phecy  fulhllcd.  This  picture  is  also  pre- 
served today  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 

"To  Correggio  nature  had  no  hidden  mcnning;  he  saw  her 
and  loved  her,  and  put  liis  wirole  soul  into  transferring  her 
Sensuous  beaut>*  to  canvas.  1>adition  says  that  he  covered  his 
canvas  with  gold  before  beginning  his  picture,  that  the  land- 
iQpe  setting  miglil  sparkle  and  glisten  wilh  that  golden^green 
hster  90  noticeable  in  many  of  his  pictures.  There  is  a  fas- 
cination in  his  wonderful  tlisplay  of  color  equal  to  that  of  the 
ainbow  lints;  he  never  startles,  but  soothes,  as  the  ripple  of 
the  little  stream  over  the  pcljblcs  soothes  the  tired  mind.  He 
anakeiB  no  passion;  inspires  no  irtcnsc  longing;  gives  no 
ittcBcctuaJ  stintutus,  for  with  him  to  be  alive  is  joy  enouglv"^ 

TiTIAH. 

The  greatest  painters  of  the  Renaissance  were  At)geIo, 
Riphad,  Leonardo,  Correggio,  and  lasily,  Titian.  Each  had 
contributed  his  special  perfections — accurate  lines,  mastery  of 
light  and  shade,  scientific  knowledge  allied  with  art»  etc,  and 
i  was  now  left  for  Titian  to  unite  many  of  these  qualities  and 
■W  Us  own  superi)  use  of  color. 

Bom  in  1477,  Tilian  lived  until  1576,  painting  almost  until 
ihe  end.  Even  then  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plagTie  which 
tt'epl  down  upon  Venice,  claiming  40,000  victims.  Otherwise 
il  would  appear  that  Titian  might  have  passed  his  centenary. 
Curing  this  hundred  years  many  events  of  mighty  bearing 
Qpon  the  future  transpired.  In  the  year  of  his  birth,  Caxtoo 
prbted  his  first  book  in  Engtaod:  when  15  years  of  age* 

*  Pictures  ac^  Tbeli  PAbUr^  133. 
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Coliuiibus  discovered  America  and  added  another  world  to^ 
that  of  tlie  aticicijift.  Later  Qiarles  V,  became  eiiijierur  and 
Spain  rcatlicd  \kt  wjdc:>t  cxpmision ;  Luilier  poslcd  his  nincty- 
Jivc  iIkscs  and  created  such  a  siir  thai  men  sull  feci  tlie  effects 
of  \m  rel)gicni3  movement*  Finally,  tlie  NeCherUnds  asserted 
their  indepcnfJemc  from  the  liated  tyranny  of  Spain  and  es- 
tablished their  own  guvemmem.  Surely  this  was  a  great  cen- 
tury for  a  man  of  genius  to  live  throng!:.  Frequently  men's 
lives  are  so  brief  tliat  the)'  catch  at  best  bnt  a  glimpse  of  the 
vast  plan  of  the  universe.  For  this  reason  it  is  gratifying  to 
come  now  and  then  upon  one  stronger  than  his  fellowmen, 
who  pauses  a  little  longer  and  encircles  witli  bis  vision  a  littl&S 
wider  horizon.  " 

Titian  was  bom  in  Cadorc — in  the  moimiains  wbidi  divide 
Italy  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol    Ru^ed  and  wild  is  nature  in 
this  region ;  ragged  peaks,  bare  rocks,  deep  caverns,  precipitons 
gorges  and  rushing  streams  were  imprinted  upon  the  boy's 
mind  and  pictured  by  the  niatnre  man.    From  infancy  he  dis^S 
played  a  genius  for  drawing,  and  a  legend  still  lives  oo  m^ 
Cadorc  that  as  a  child  Titian  crushe<l  flowers  and  from  their      , 
juices:  painted  a  Madonna.    At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  tOM 
Venice  to  study  with  !ns  uncle,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
worker  in  mosaic    The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
this  yueen  City  of  the  Adriatic,  yet  throughout  his  years  he 
occasionally  xisited  the  little  village,  sc\'cnly  miles  north  o£^ 
Venice,  where  his  early  childiiood  had  been  passed.  ^ 

In  tlie  periods  we  have  been  studying  there  were  no  such 
in^Ttutions  as  we  have  lotlay  in  the  way  of  art  sdiools.  where 
j'oung  aspirants  may  icarn  from  experienced  teachers  and  artists 
exhibit  their  productions.  On  the  contrary,  youths  studied 
with  some  master  in  the  locality  or  in  the  nearest  art  center, 
and  established  artists,  as  a  rule,  came  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  prince  or  duke  who  ordinarily  ntaintained  a  court  and 
wished  to  bring  alwut  his  court  men  gifted  in  a  ranety  of 
ways.  Such  proteclion  and  patronage  was  almost  essential, 
partiailarly  if  the  artisl  did  not  possess  independent  means — | 
and  few  did.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  in  order  tc 
understand  the  persistence  of  one  like  Titian  in  seeking  the 
favor  of  those  in  power.    Unlike  Rembrandt,  Titian  had  a 
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wMtsamt  regard  for  fame,  favor  an<l  money.  He  sccTr<*cl  to 
tavt  po$scss4xl  a  clear  busiiKSg  $cng<;,  seldom  fouml  in  a  man 
of  bUulcnts*  Like  Krasrrud  and  oth.r  scholan;  of  Xhc  (ithcs, 
bt  cccftriotially  made  some  concessions  to  d]gnii>*  m  order  to 
ftture  liberal  meam.  Perhaps  U  should  be  added  to  hi3  credit 
thit  in  the  cad  he  nv^s  generally  miich  more  successful  than 
rats  literary  contemporary. 

Vciiicc  has  c\-cr  made  colorisU  of  artists,  Thusc  wliosc 
itkn  kave  bem  buUJued  before  coming  to  the  city  have 
Kiaighiway  become  iatoxicaud  with  the  marvelous  display  of 
<ialnceiit  hutu  and  liave  painted  gorgeous  »uiisets,  guy  canals 
iodfainbow  mists.  Having  water-ways  in  the  place  of  streets^ 
tbtnilection  in  Venice  is  greater  than  in  other  cities.  Not 
ftiljrisblue  sky  abov'c:  ilie  world  is  paved  with  sky  beneath, 
Slisi5  rising  from  :hc  sea  catch  the  sun's  rays  and  produce 
coriocsand  bewitching  effects.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  rod)  splendor  become  tliemselvcs  infected  with  its  cliarm 
uiddon  gay  attire  Gondolas  became  so  sumptuous  that  the 
ftrifijr  merchant  fathers  of  the  city  were  obliged  to  legislate 
■pinst  large  sums  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
1%  boils  attractive. 

Moreover  the  Venice  of  Titian's  day  was  a  delight,  apart 
fjotn  die  briglit  tints  of  its  canals.  Princely  palaces  and  cosily 
^UEocqal  buildings  arose  on  every  hand,  bcauti  f ul  without  and 
*owtbfaii1ifid  slill  within.  Frescoes  by  talented  artists  made 
^'ocTaJK-e  walls  and  ceilings.  Architecture  adapted  itself  to 
**  local  conditions  and  to  the  weahh  of  the  community.  Aho- 
Bf'Iftr  Venice  was  evert  more  tntly  thnn  today  a  place  to 
*^wni  about.  Unquestionably  Titian's  mastery  of  color  was 
'*'pl>"  due  to  his  removal  to  this  city  in  his  impressionable 
I^rt,yct  the  aiitiimtvtl  tints  of  Cadorc  alike  influenced  him. 

One  of  his  first  paintings  was  also  one  of  his  best — The 
Tribute  Money.  The  Hebrews  were  at  the  time  of  Girist 
J*Ji^  tribute  to  Rome-  They  hated  this  tribute  tax  as  men 
^  all  ages  Iiav^  hated  the  fee  demanded  of  them  by  one 
^fon^r  in  power,  Wisliingf  to  get  Christ  into  (rouble  by  get- 
^f  him  to  derwuncG  the  hated  tribute,  a  crafty  Pharisee  came 
*>  him  one  day  ard  asked:  was  it  lawful  to  pay  Caesar  this 
tribole?    Christ  quickly  divined  the  dcceilful  spirit  that  under 
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lay  the  quenion,  and  be  qtudl;  ponded  to  the  cam  in  the 
Pharuc^'s  hand.  "Whoae  imsgc  u  engraven  on  the  C£nn?"  ht 
aslmL  The  Pharisee  rapSed  that  h  was  Caesar's.  Then  came 
the  well-known  replj :  *'Render  onto  Caesar  the  thu^  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  GodV"  Both 
characters  an  plainly  delineated  on  the  can\-as* 

The  Ccrm&n  anlst  Diircr  vishcd  Vcokc  about  this  tiiD& 
He  paimtd  to  cajefully  that  pores  of  the  akin  were  said  to  be 
visible,  and  hairs  laj  apan  from  each  otbtr*  How  true  it  may 
Ic  vit  nmy  not  know,  but  the  story  circulaiGd  that  Titian 
paiotcd  this  Tribute  Mooey  for  the  purpose  of  coimadng  the 
world  that  be  too  ouuld  paint  hair  to  pcrfcctioa. 

In  the  fresco  having  for  it^  llieiuc  the  "Battle  of  Cadore*" 
Titian  n^inxhKxd  much  of  ibe  atccnery  pecti&ar  to  Us  bdovcd 
toomitain  cotmtiy.  This  painting  was  ordered  by  tbe  Venctiao 
oflSdals  for  the  Hoti»e  of  tbe  ComicQ-  It  itpfLStuted  a  battle 
occasiofxd  by  the  refusal  of  those  dwdliog  b  Cadore  to  rooog- 
nize  the  aotbority  of  the  EnqicroT.  In  tbe  battle  that  foOowvd 
their  asserted  freedom,  they  SDCcessfuUy  w^hstood  tbe  attack 
of  the  Emperial  troops  and  woo  tbe  day.  Titian  had  ooasider^ 
able  trouble  over  this  painting,  for  the  reason  that  be  woaU 
pot  it  aside  wbeucver  oiore  remuncfitive  work  offered,  csosin; 
the  Venetians  sucb  delay  that  they  finally  lost  all  petjeocc. 

Among  bis  allegorical  {ttctmcs,  the  Three  Ages  of  Man 
was  very  success  fuL  In  this  painting  little  dnidren  are  dtowo* 
falling  asleep  amoi^  the  flowers;  not  far  away,  a  sbe|4ierdcss 
plays  on  a  flute  to  cfaann  her  shepherd  lover;  beyond  tbe  hiQ, 
under  tbe  slight  shade  of  a  dyii^  tree^  an  old  man  sits  and  kMks 
king  at  a  skull  which  a  [dotigh  has  perhaps  turned  cp 
'  Titian  married  one  Cecdta,  who  becaoc  the  nwlher  of  foor 
children.  One  son  led  a  dissipated  life  and  was  the  grief  of  fats 
father.  Tbe  mother  died  early  in  liie,  while  her  place  was 
partially  filled  by  Lucretia,  Titian's  dearly  to\-cd  daughter.  Tins 
daugbter  was  painted  by  her  father.  She  is  sbown  beatttifiilly 
attired,  carrying^  a  tray  of  fruit  tn  ber  bands. 

One  of  his  popular  paintingB  was  that  of  Flora — a  bean* 
tcous  maiden  whose  ocdc  seems  to  be  of  ivory  and  whose  hair  iM 
At  least  one  faondrcd  paintings  remain  btn  Titian*ff 


pnrcgold- 

bnish,  many  of  Ibetn  portraits, 


Tbe  Riysictanof  Parna  is  tbe 
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H         abject  of  a  fine  portratt  of  a  scholarly  man,  who  imdcrstockl,  so                      ^^^H 
H         ve  fed  aa  we  look  upon  his  picture,  v^hatcvcr  was  known  of                      ^^^H 
^^H  pcdiol  fcicTtce  in  his  ^cncralioa     Even  Phitip  of  Spciifi  stc-                      ^^^H 
^^V  ™^  t  nobtc  portrait  from  Titian.    'Mzny  <tiiccm  and  princes                      ^^^H 
^m       nt  hr  hini,  and  for  yean  hb  time  was  filled  to  Dverflowing.                        ^^^H 
H             A.-noftg  hts  sacred  suhjccts.  The  Prcscntaiioti  in  the  Temple                      ^^^H 
^1         isprcbitily  considered  greatest,  while  hh  A&sumptign  uf  titc                      ^^^^| 
H         Vir^  b  another  masterly  pnxluctiotL                                                             ^^^H 

T^i^rrrf^H                         ^^H 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
FuiMisu  Art. 

That  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  Bdgium  and  Holland 
was  long  known  as  the  Ncdcrlands,  or  lowland&  The  north- 
ern portion,  made  up  largely  of  the  Rhine  delta,  was  for  ages 
a  marshy  tracL  By  shutting  oui  the  sea  and  preventing  inun- 
dations frctu  the  rivers,  tlie  region  has  been  nmde  habitable 
and  today  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Holland ;  the  southern 
part,  now  Belgitutt,  was  known  during  the  MiddJe  Ages  as 
FUiuders, 

Both  countries  long  chated  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  When 
independence  was  gained,  racial  differences  began  to  manifest 
themselves  more  prominently  than  before.  The  Dutch,  more 
purely  Teutonic,  became  Protestants;  their  constant  struggle 
with  the  sea  made  them  self-reliant  and  independent.  The 
Belgians  showed  thernselveg  nearer  of  kin  to  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Auslrians.  They  clung  to  the  church  which 
their  rulers  formerly  imposed  upon  them,  and  their  art  was 
strongly  influenced  by  it  They  loved  the  luxuriei»  of  life  and 
found  the  splendor  of  church  processionals  and  fete  days  par- 
ticularly appealing. 

Miniature  painting  and  book  illumination  were  early  per- 
fected in  FLinders.  However,  the  thriving  trade  and  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  long  absorbed  the  people  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  encouraging  any  esrtensive  art  The  early  four- 
teenth century  saw  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  of  Flem- 
ish painting  having  its  center  at  Bruges,  then  an  opulent  city. 

Passing  from  Italy  to  Belgium  one  leaves  a  region  of  se- 
ductive beauty  for  another  of  rfeorous  climate.  Qiildrcn  no 
longer  play  about  scantily  clad;  graceful  draperies  and  airy 
scarfs  do  not  nfford  sufficient  protecttcm  against  the  cold- 
Unwieldy  clothing  conceals  the  human  figure  and  makes  it 
awkward  and  ugly-  Beauty  of  form,  grace  of  motion  and 
clinging  garments  no  longer  stimulated  the  painter  to  sedc 
for  beauty  in  the  incomparable  lines  of  the  body,  and  the  first 
sight  of  early  Flemish  paintuigs  is  repellant  and  trnpleasing:. 
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Forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  Ssiijty  these  northern  paint- 
ers {ouP'l  it  in  naiure,  m  landscapes,  ilowcry  meadows,  in  ar- 
tistic Kfoupinp  of  people  and  Uiildings.  and  in  a  pleasing  use  of 
color.  Less  concerned  in  depicting  iheir  own  moods  upon  c^n* 
V3S,  ihey  gave  more  faithful  care  icj  accurately  copyii^  what- 
c%*cr  ihcy  saw  before  them.  Practice  in  miniature  wurk  had 
produced  artists  painstaking  in  detail.  Each  bead  in  a  string 
is  patiently  reproduced;  every  thread  in  a  bit  of  lace  carefully 
inserted.  It  has  been  said  with  truth:  "The  Italians  raise  our 
thoughts  toward  ideal  beauty ;  the  Flemings  show  us  the  beauty 
of  litde  things  that  arc  around  us  every  day/'  Perfect  fea- 
tures arc  not  longer  sought ;  instead,  force  of  character.  Mas- 
culine strength,  feminine  purity — these  are  to  he  found  in 
Flemish  portraits.  The  painters  employ  no  flattery ;  they  show 
the  promise  of  >^uth  or  the  record  of  mature  life  and  old  age. 
Guilds  amonff  them  tended  to  insure  fine  workmanship.  The 
was  emphasized,  and  as  a  result,  indifferent  or  careless 

rk  was  eliminated. 

The  Van  Eycks  were  the  founders  of  the  Bruges  School 
of  painting.  The  whole  family  were  gifted,  but  it  has  lauerly 
been  shown  that  Hubert  possessed  grealejsl  invfnlive  power 
.Although  little  is  delinitely  known  of  this  gifted  family,  it  is 
wpposed  that  Huben  was  born  about  1363.  and  his  death 
occurred  in  1426.  Jan  was  about  twenty  years  younger,  Mar- 
garet, the  sister,  was  a  miniature  painter,  but  none  of  her 
fork  survives. 

The  \'an  Eyck  brothers  discovered  some  tnethod  of  mixing 
oil  which  insured  ihcir  pictures  a  brilliancy  and  durability  pre- 
|,¥iously  unkno^vn.     Just   what  was  the  secret,  which  was 

irded  in  Flanders  for  some  time,  we  do  not  know.  In 
Cloisler  and  the  Hearth,  wherein  ihis  family  is  shown.  Mar- 
arct  lolls  Ihe  secret  to  another,  but  while  Reade  laboriously 
ollccted  data  for  his  novel  we  cannot  place  particular  credence 
in  IhU  ingenious  stor)",  which  nevertheless  senses  well  to  bring 
ihespirit  of  the  times  before  us,  Jan  Van  Eyckjn  the  employ 
of  Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  sent  to  Spain  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  the  Princess  Isabel.  His  later  pictures  give  evidence 
of  his  observation  of  new  scenery  and  vegetation  which  this 
Jocraey  afforded. 

Their  greatest  creation  was  the  altarpiecc  done  for  the 
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Churdi  of  St  Bavoo  in  Ghent.  It  is  known  2.^  the  Adoration 
of  the  Mystic  Lamb.  The  conception  is  known  to  have  bcca 
Hubert's*  aHhough  be  died  before  it  was  completed  ^nd  Jan 
finished  it.  It  was  composed  of  two  tiers  of  panels  made  to 
fold  up  like  a  screen-  Tlierc  were  seven  panels  above,  6vc 
below.  The  central  panel  of  the  higher  row  represented  God 
the  Father ;  on  tlie  right  was  Sl  John :  on  the  left,  the  Mother 
Mary;  groups  of  angels  filled  the  panels  adjoining  these  and 
on  one  end  was  the  figure  of  Adam :  on  titc  other,  that  of  Eve. 
The  central  panel  of  the  lower  tier  constituted  the  principal 
theme  of  the  whole,  all  the  rest  being:  acces5or>"  to  it:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  The  underlyin^^  idea  was  found  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations;  "I  beheld  and  lo  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  ,  .  .stood  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain"  The  nar- 
rative continue  that  elders  fell  down  in  worshipful  adoration 
before  it  and  "sang  a  new  song,  5a)-ing:  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book  and  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wert 
slain  and  hast  redeemed  its  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  cv'ery 
kindred  and  tongiie  and  people  and  nation ;  and  liast  made  us 
kings  and  priests;  and  we  diall  reign  in  the  earth/*  On  the 
ahar  in  the  front  of  the  {MCture  stands  the  lamb;  around  it  are 
groups  of  worshippers. 

On  one  side  of  this  is  a  procession  of  holy  hermits,  on  the 
other,  a  procession  of  pilgrims,  both  exemplifying  a  contcm- 
ptathre  life;  the  end  paneb  have  scenes  representing  active  life 
— both  being  set  forth  as  affording  opportunity  for  worthy 
service. 

Just  how  much  of  this  masterly  altarpicce  was  done  by 
the  elder  Van  Eyck  is  a  question  disputed  among  scholars; 
certain  of  the  panels  arc  known  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
younger  brother.  A  conception  of  such  magnitude  places 
Hubert  among  the  great  painters  of  all  ages- 

This  altarpiece  had  a  precarious  fortune.  It  was  stolen^ 
removed  far  from  Flanders,  robbed  of  its  end  panels — which 
arc  now  in  the  art  gallery  of  Brussels — and  finally  restored 
to  the  church  for  which  it  was  painted  scarcely  the  worse  for 
its  experience.  Panels  have  been  made  to  replace  those  miss- 
ing and  the  visitor  today  is  able  to  study  the  finest  work  of  the 
Van  Eycks  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ghent 

Roiger  Van  der  Weyden  (1400*1464),  called  sometimes 
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"the  pathetic  one,"  because  of  his  touching  pictures,  supplies 
a  link  between  tlie  Vaix  Eycks  anj  Menilinc-  He  was  once 
supposed  to  hive  studied  with  Ute  Van  Eycks  but  this  is 
DOW  discredited  He  visited  Italy  and,  witliout  losinfi:  his  in- 
dividuality*  acquired  much  from  bis  sojourn  there.  His  best 
works  were  religious  and  in  religion  he  saw  more  of  pain  tlian 
jo)--  While  not  tJic  equal  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the 
use  of  color,  he  possessed  an  emotional  intensity  of  religbus 
fcrvoun  Some  regard  the  ''Magi  Worshipping  the  Star'*  as 
his  most  pleasing  paiuting.  Here  he  uses  the  figure  of  tlic 
Babe  in  place  of  a  star — rays  scintillating  from  it. 

Hans  Mcmhnc  (i435?-i49.i)  was  best  loved  of  the  early 
Flemish  painters.  He  is  thought  to  have  studied  with  Van 
dcr  Weyden,  Bruges  was  then  at  the  height  o{  its  prosperity 
and  its  palaces  rivaled  those  of  Venice.  They  were  the  proud 
possesions  of  merdunt-princes.  as  in  the  Italian  seaportp  and 
like  the  Venetians,  demanded  those  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
brush  to  beautify  their  spkndid  edifices.  Among  ihese  Mem- 
line  was  a  favorite.  Later  it  happened  that  Antwerp  replaced 
Bruges  in  wealth  of  trade  and  the  earlier  city  became  divested 
of  her  art  treasures,  but  few  remaining  today, 

Memlinc  is  sometimes  compared  to  Fra  Angelico  in  that 
his  pictures,  like  those  of  the  gentle  Dominican  monk,  reveal 
the  souL  It  was  said  that  "Jan  Van  Eyck  saw  with  his  eyes; 
Memlinc  with  his  soul/'  A  certain  sweetness  of  treatment 
characterizes  many  of  his  productions. 

Gheeraert  David  {i46o?-i525)  belongs  to  the  Bruges 
school.  While  boni  in  Germany,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Guild  of  St,  Lake  in  1484-  His  pictures  arc  not  many  but 
are  full  of  cliami.  For  faithfulness  of  detail  and  richness  of 
ccdor,  they  arc  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  his  Flemish 
confcmporaries. 

Qucntin  Massys  (i46o?-r5jo)  was  the  founder  of  the 

school  of  Antwerp.     He  first  among  these  northeni  artists 

recognized  that  details  mmt  be  secondary  to  the  unity  of  the 

picture  as  a  whole.     He  supplies  u  necessary  link  between 

Merriinc  and  Rubens.    His  pupil,  John  Gossart  of  Mabuse, 

known  now  as  Mabuse,  lost  his  individuality  in  imitating  the 

Italians. 

To  the  second  Flen^sh  school,  the  school  of  Antwerp,  be- 
tx— i 


-^    — 
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Iqo^  die  fDost  niostnoas  of  ill  FteniA  foitAts^—PettT  Ptel 
P*J«*™  (I577-1&40),  bom  in  wc^0n  Gefimny.  mhem  hts 
parefdi  v«re  lemporarily  ii^Hng,  He  inhmted  nmch  fnvD  liis 
pfrfeccMort,  bui  nude  atl  ihcy  lud  kwrd  bis  omi  ud  cfO' 
plojrcd  h  in  new  and  sarprismg  wayiL 

His  life  fefl  tn  siuTtag  times.  A  jear  befon  his  birdi, 
Antwerp  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  SpanxanU,  and  cxdting 
ercois  hapfkened  constantly  duxM^  his  boyhood  ycars^  Ulien 
seven,  Winiam  of  Orange  was  assasstnated;  when  dercn.  the 
Spaniifa  Annada  sailed  to  invade  Ei^md. 

His  father  was  a  physician  who  removed  to  Cermmy, 
where  Rubens  ^enl  his  early  years.  After  the  deaih  of  the 
father  Rubens'  mother  locfc  ber  Sttle  bmily  bade  to  Antwerp, 
where  sbc  had  preriously  Bvcd-  For  awUIe  Peier  Paul  was 
placed  in  ibe  family  of  a  oobleman  as  a  page,  bat  he  soon  in- 
duced his  moiber  to  kt  him  study  painting.  Having  finished 
his  apprenticeship  b  Antverp  he  went  to  Italy  to  study  the 
ereat  Italian  makers  in  i6oa  Here  he  soon  fdl  under  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  afforded  htm  patronage 
for  some  years.  Returning  in  haste  upon  news  of  Ids 
mother's  iUness,  he  anived  too  late  to  find  her  Imng; 
Not  desiring  to  rctam  to  Italy  he  opened  bis  studio  in  .Xnt*- 
weip.  Orders  poured  in  to  him;  nobles  and  men  of  weahh  sat 
for  portraits.  Honored  and  widely  songht  he  enjoyed  pn»- 
periiy  and  satisfaction. 

In  i6tq  Rubens  was  sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Spain. 
The  truth  is  that  had  Rubens  not  been  an  artist  he  wodld 
probably  have  been  remembered  for  hts  diplomatic  skJIL  As 
it  was.  his  gift  for  drawing  and  painting  caused  his  other 
services  to  be  forgotten.  Upon  his  return  be  received  his 
famotis  covtrmssion  from  Marie  de  Media  to  paint  scenes 
from  her  life  for  ber  new  palace.  Part  of  the  work  being 
done  in  France  and  all  of  it  open  for  exhibtticn  afterwards, 
Flemish  art  at  this  period  acted  directly  upon  French  artists 
who  thronged  to  study  the  works  of  the  great  master  in  color 
and  human  form. 

After  the  com{4et)on  of  this  work  he  visited  Madrid  on 
busiiKss  of  stite.  remaiiimg  to  do  some  painiing.  Later  he 
was  received  at  the  court  of  Giarfes  L,  who  blighted  htm. 
While  in  England  he  decorated  the  dining-haU  of  Wlutefaal* 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  James  L 
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In  1630,  Rubeos'  first  wife  having  been  dead  for  some 
years,  lie  marrtH  the  beautiful  Helen  Fourmont,  whose  pic- 
tore  he  painted  so  many  times, 

Rubens  was  fond  of  painting  groiipit  and  often  filled  hi» 
invase5  full  to  overflowing.  In  the  use  of  color  and  re* 
cted  hght,  in  form  and  outline  and  perfection  01  revealing 
the  human  form  be  standii  otii  pre*eniinent  The  phyi^icnl  al- 
ways prcdrtmin-itwl  in  his  rharacters ;  one  feels  the  o!J  Greek 
exuberanre  of  health  ard  vigor  and  beauty.  He  who  seeks 
for  the  sptrilual  in  art  must  seek  elsewhere.  It  was  left  for  Ru- 
ben's famous  pupil  to  give  back  the  soul  to  Flemish  painting. 

Van  Dyck- 

Anthony  Van  Dyck  was  horn  in  1 599  and  died  a  year  aficr 
RubcDS.  He,  too,  began  his  work  in  Antwerp.  His  father 
V35  a  manufacturer  of  fine  silk  and  nvooIch  stuffs  and  his 
niocber  was  celebrated  for  her  .skillful  needlework.  There  Is 
00  doubt  but  that  the  young  artist  inherited  much  of  his  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  artistic  from  his  mother. 

After  Rubens  returned  from  Italy,  Van  D>'ck  entered  his 
stadia  Wlien  nineteen  he  was  admitted  ta  the  Guild  of  St. 
Luke— a  guiki  com^Dsed  of  skilled  workmen  of  whatever 
vocation.  About  1622  he  set  out  for  the  usual  trip  to  Italy. 
deemed  prudent  and  certainly  helpful  for  an  aspiring  painter; 
Venice  particularly  charmed  him.  Hh  later  success  with 
i)ors  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  influence  of  this  Queen  of 

Adriatic. 

Van  Dyck  was  very  fond  of  painting  luxurious  fabrics, 
bees  and  jewels-  The  wealthy  merchants  of  Genoa  wd- 
corocd  hira  and  be  made  large  sums  from  his  portraits.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  invention  of  photography 
to  obcam  a  portrait  froni  a  painter  was  the  only  means  of 
kaving  one's  likeness  for  heirs  and  descendants.  In  spite  of 
tbc  wealth  showered  upon  Van  Dyck  he  spent  most  of  it  in 
extravagant  living.  He  thought  that  by  studying  his  subject 
unawares  be  was  greatly  aided  in  revealing  his  true  qualities. 
For  this  reason  he  nuinlained  wide  hospitality,  dining  liis 
bvorite  patrons.  It  was  this  lavish  manner  of  life  that  aroused 
the  censure  and  jealousy  of  his  contemporary  Flemish  paint- 
ers, so  that  later  Van  Dyck  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land and  escape  their  petty  attacks. 
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Charles  I.  and  members  of  his  court  welcomed  the  elegant 
Flemish  artist  Best  known  of  all  the  Van  Dyck  paintings 
are  the  portraits  made  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  and  his 
children.  The  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject, as  were  many  of  the  English  nobles.  With  the  troublous 
times  that  shortly  overtook  the  realm.  Van  Dyck  suffered  a 
financial  falling  off  which  seriously  affected  his  extravagant 
habits.  A  marriage  with  a  wealthy  woman  was  negotiated 
but  two  years  later  the  artist  died,  only  forty-two  years  of  age. 

The  work  of  master  and  pupil  contrast  very  strikingly  in 
certain  particulars.  Rubens  was  given  to  crowding  his  pic- 
tures ;  Van  Dyck  used  only  a  few  figures,  often  one  alone. 
He  chose  to  reveal  in  the  one  portrait  the  soul  with  its  share 
of  human  experiences.  Whereas  Rubens  allowed  the  animal 
spirits  of  his  subjects  to  predominate.  Van  Dyck's  people  are 
more  subtle  and  refined.  While  Van  Dyck  borrowed  from 
his  illustrious  teacher,  nevertheless  he  worked  out  his  own 
individuality  so  thoroughly  that  it  would  never  be  possible 
to  confuse  the  paintings  of  one  with  those  of  the  other. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century,  Belgium  has  produced  few 
^fted  artists.  In  very  recent  years  Lawrence  Alma-Tadcma, 
bom  in  Holland  but  trained  in  Antwerp,  has  gained  renovirn 
by  his  Egyptian  scenes.  However,  he  has  become  English  by 
adoption. 


r 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
Abt  in  HouuANa 


Tht  Ncttierlands  have  produced  many  painters,  but  the 
art  of  no  country  is  more  diversiSet),  There  were  no  tradi- 
tions to  endow  all  with  common  ideas  and  ideals,  as  in  Italy, 
nor  has  Uie  genius  of  the  people  been  shaped  largely  by  reli- 
gion, as  in  Flaaders,  A  few  masters  have  left  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  their  followers  as  to  stamp  the  productions 
of  these  with  something  of  their  own  individuality,  hut  in  the 
main  each  has  been  a  law  unto  himself. 

Little  remains  of  pre- Re  formation  art  in  Holland  and  this 
is  explained  partly  by  tlie  natural  destruction  attendant  upon 
a  bitter  war  such  as  that  waged  with  Spain  for  Independence, 
and  partly  by  the  blind  fanaticism  of  the  early  Reformation 
movement  kindling  a  desire  to  uj]h:  out  every  thing  associated 
wiUi  years  of  hated  tyranny.  When  the  Dutch  became 
Protestants  they  made  no  compromises;  when  later  they  por- 
trayed religious  or  biblica]  scenes,  these  were  as  simple  and 
artier  as  their  services,  sliorn  to  a  fault  of  beauty  and  con- 
ventionalism. 

As-  though  wishing  to  obliterate  the  past,  with  its  lor^ 
submission  to  aliens,  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  and  cruel  war 
for  liberation^  they  appear  to  have  severed  all  connection 
with  bygone  days  and  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  Love  of  home,  thrift,  patience,  pride  and 
self-satisfaction  arc  characlcri  sties  of  tlic  Dutch,  They  love 
profoundly  the  Httlc  kingdom  for  which  dieir  heroes  fought 
and  died;  they  are  proud  of  the  commerce  that  has  brought 
pra*tperity,  and  they  have  tliought  no  theme  more  worthy 
of  the  painter  than  a  truthful  representation  of  their  country 
and  its  life.  Whcrens  Ilalinn  art  strove  ever  to  represent  the 
best,  thus  to  cultivate*  ennoble  and  refine  the  feelings  by  up- 
lifting and  leading  away  from  the  trivial  Dutch  an  has  glori- 
fied the  homely  and  exalted  the  commonplace.  Other  nations 
liave  taken  peaceful  domestic  life  so  for  granted  that  their 
artists  have  not  turned  to  it  to  supply  subjects  for  tlieif  pic 
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lures,  but  it  should  be  retncmbercd  that  the  piinters  of  the 
scventecoth  ccntur>" — with  whom  Dutch  art  practically  be- 
gins— were  very  close  to  the  age  when  do  household  was  safe 
from  Spanish  spies  at  any  time  liable  to  bring  sorrow  and 
disruption  upon  a  group  engaged  merely  in  family  worship. 
During  rigorous  inquisition  days,  to  be  found  reading  the 
Bible  was  itself  punishable,  and  of  course  the  world  has  never 
seen  such  diligent  and  dogged  perseverance  in  Bible  reading 
as  those  years  wherein  it  was  forbidden. 

As  when,  in  Greece,  the  little  handful  of  soldiers  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  having  repulsed  the  Great  King  and  sent 
the  Persian  army  retreating  into  Asia,  all  life  took  on  new 
meaning  and  undreamed  possibilities  unfolded  to  the  newly 
independent  nation,  so,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish 
forces,  the  Dutch  experienced  a  thrill  of  triumph  previously 
unknown.  England  exulted  in  a  similar  pride  upon  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  In  each  case  tlie  proud  nation  put  fonh  more 
determined  effort  and  the  fine  arts  profited  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  limes.  The  painters  of  tlie  se%*cnteenth  ccnturj-  created 
wonders  wiih  their  brushes  and  after  iheir  passing  Holland 
has  witnessed  no  such  genera!  excellence,  although,  to  be 
sure^  anisti  of  rare  abiliiy  have  appeared  from  lime  to  timc- 

Lncas  van  Leyden  (1494-1533)  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  Dutch  art.  By  strongly  conirasied  colors  he 
obtained  surpriang  results  and  showed  himself  thoroughly 
Ehilch  in  thai  he  painted  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  people; 
but  the  influence  that  he  might  otherwise  have  permanently 
exerted  upon  the  art  of  Holland  was  mitigated  by  the  incom- 
ing Reformation  and  war  and  tUus  no  school  of  painting  de- 
veloped. 

After  the  Reformation,  an  was  so  varied  ihat  it  is  cu5» 
tomary  to  divide  Dutch  artists  uito  groups  oi  portrait,  sea  and 
landscape,  genre  and  still  life  painters.  Since  their  concep* 
lions  of  tlic  duty  of  ihc  painter  differ  so  fandamentally  from 
those  obtaining  in  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  die  art  of  any  nation,  to  be  fully  appreciated  and 
justly  appraised,  must  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  lliat 
nation.  \MiiIc  at  first  sight  many  Dutch  paintings  may  ap- 
pear inexpressibly  ugly  and  trivial,  it  is  apparent  that  tlie 
Hollanders  have  not  viewed  them  in  this  li^t,  for  the  produc- 
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tkvns  of  native  painters  liavc  found  d  hearty  welcome  in  Hol- 
lajid  lioiiies.  NeillKi  stiuuld  wc  search  for  (qualities  not 
valued  hy  llicae  ^co^lc.  To  be  truthful  and  sincere,  nut  \o 
pleuc  the  eye»  but  to  rcacli  the  &oul— ^hcse  have  been  the 
unbitionA  governing  the  piitntcir, 

"The  Italians  take  m  itiio  (he  seventh  heaven  and  show 
us  lovely  visions  of  saints  and  angels,  iloodcd  with  a  golden 
ndiance  from  on  high;  the  Dutchmen  teach  us  to  JiikI  an  idyl 
in  a  broomstick  or  a  paradise  in  a  tavern  parlour.  To  their 
cye5  a  girl  peeling  onions  is  a  worthier  subject  than  a  glori- 
IJcd  Madonna ;  and  if  they  paint  sacred  pictures,  the  Dutch 
Burgomaster  and  the  homely  VrQuw  peep  out  from  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  Holy  Family/' 

The  first  great  portrait  painter  of  Holland  was  Franz 
Hals  (1581-1666).  He  was  bom  in  Antwerj),  but  his  par- 
ents belonged  to  Haarlem,  where  tlicy  later  returned.  It  >s 
possible  that  Haht  may  have  studied  with  Rubens,  but  httlc 
is  known  of  his  life  before  he  began  to  paint  in  H;iarlcin, 
then  above  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  raitked  with  the  world's 
great  portrait  painters — Renibraiidt,  Velazquez,  and  Van 
Dyck,  but  one  fact  must  Iw  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
ewe  of  Franie  HaLi:  he  possessed  matchless  power  to  paint  a 
face  when  the  spirit  of  the  hour  wa«  upon  him;  lacking  it,  his 
picture  misses  its  subtle  charms.  None  other  has  so  happily  de- 
picted tavern  scenes.  Perhaps  few  have  known  them  better 
than  he,  for  he  was  a  proverbial  toper  and  could  use  his  brush 
quite  as  dexterously  when  half  tipsy  as  when  sober.  He  painted 
nothing  but  what  he  saw  and  left  nothing  out  He  caught  the 
expression  of  a  moment  and  crystalliied  it 

As  would  be  expected,  the  ftiiilds  held  a  prominent  place 
among  a  nation  of  traders.  These  were  tm|X5rtant  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  each  had  its  hall.  It  was  customary 
to  commission  ariiM*;  to  paint  the  officers  of  the  guild  for  the 
adornment  of  the  guild  halls.  With  these  so-called  "corpora- 
tion" pictures  H:\H  was  very  auccessfid, 

To  \te^\  sttidy  Hals  one  must  go  to  Haarlem,  where  his 
pictiireft  were  produce*!.  Some  of  his  painting*  are  owned 
by  other  Holland  galleries  and  in  foreign  lands,  but  ten  of 
his  bei«t  works  are  in  the  Haarlem  tnwnhall,  known  now  as  the 
Municipal  Museum.    This  venerable  building  was  once  a  pal* 
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ace  of  the  counts  of  Holland;  in  the  fifteenth  century  it 
became  a  Dominican  monasteo'-  After  the  Reformation  it 
was  u}ed  for  municipal  purposes,  and  today  shelters  such 
pictures  as  it  acquired  in  this  capaciiy  and  others  which  have 
been  left  to  it  as  legacies.  Unfortunately,  art  lovers  are 
moved  to  anxious  fears  about  the  pcrmarent  preservation  of 
Franz  Hals'  priceless  pxiniings,  for  the  bniJding  in  which  they 
are  boused  is  without  adequate  fire  protection  and  might  at 
any  lime  be  wiped  out  of  exJMence  wfth  its  precious  posses- 
sions. Such  a  caiasiruphc  in  J8O4  dtrMroyed  works  of  an  to 
Rotterdam  which  tiine  can  never  replace. 

The  paintings  in  the  Municipal  Museum  range  from  1616 
tu  16O4.  llius  illn:>lr\ili]ig  Hiilb'  different  pcriuds  of  devclup* 
inent  Three  are  portrait;  the  rest  are  guild  or  militia 
groups.  Three  times  he  pointed  the  t»Criccrs  of  the  Guild  of  ihc 
Arclicrs  of  Su  George;  twice  tliosc  of  St.  Andrew.  Care 
takes  flight  and  joy  returns  when  one  giizes  upon  the^c  pic- 
tures of  Franz  Hals'. 

"We  feel  as  if  wc  were  entering  a  ball  full  of  convivial 
officers,  lai^hing,  jcsiingt  and  nuking  n)crry  over  their  fine 
wines  and  choice  food-  They  arc  richly  dressed:  many  of 
them  wear  lace  cuffs  and  ruffs  and  bright  scarves;  flags 
flutter^  spears  glitteft  spurs  and  swords  clank  and  clash  in 
the  »unh'ght;  the  plumes  on  ihe  large  hats  nod;  and  loud  talk 
and  bursts  of  laughter  seem  to  issue  from  the  frames.  Thcsa 
convivial  men  have  fought  against  the  hated  Spaniards,  and 
arc  ready  to  trail  a  pike  at  any  momcntH  The  artist  waa  com- 
manded to  paint  each  man  accurately  and  according  to  his 
rank  in  the  company.  Every  picture  is,  therefore,  a  gn>up  of 
portraits."' 

This  museum  possesses  other  paintings  but  they  fade  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  master. 

Tcylcr  Museum,  also  in  Haarlem,  owns  over  a  hundred 
paintings  by  modem  artists,  Israels  and  Mauve  being  rep- 
resented. 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (1606-1669)  ^'^^  ^  commanding 
genius  who  really  belongs  to  no  time  or  place*  He  was  the 
sen  of  well-to-do  parents.  His  father  owned  a  mill  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine  and  so  took  tlw  name  van  Ryn,  which 

^Sifigtcton^  Standard  GaUcrld  of  IlolUiid 
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his  son  retained.  He  studied  ai  Lcyden  and  Amsterdam,  but 
realized  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  that  he  must  develop  his 
own  conceptions  and  methods  of  treaunenl.  He  worked 
diligently,  cxperimaning  with  light  and  shadow  and  sketch- 
ing his  own  f^ce  and  the  faces  around  him  as  often  as 
possible. 

In  1631  be  took  up  his  residence  in  Amsttrrdarn,  where 
pupib  flocked  to  him  unul  he  soon  had  quite  a  following. 
It  is  significant  that  Rcmbraiidi  act  each  pupil  to  work  in  a 
room  by  himbclf,  so  careful  was  he  to  chcrisJi  the  individuality 
of  his  young  charges.  It  is  safe  lo  say  that  as  many  artists 
have  been  ruined  in  the  trainir^  of  modern  schools  as  have 
been  developed  by  them  for  reason  of  tbc  crushing  out  of 
individual  gifts  and  inierpretatioiis  which  mean  everyLliiug 
to  the  talented  arlist. 

In  1634  Rembrandt  married  Saskia  van  Ulenboigh  with 
wliom  the  cigtu  happiest  years  of  his  mature  life  were  passed. 
Her  portrait  15  oni^  of  ihc  finest  He  has  left  us.  Like  many 
another  genius,  Rembrandt  had  nu  capacity  for  managing 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  while  he  was  an  incessant  worker 
and  his  pictures  commanded  good  prices,  there  was  never 
sufficient  whcrc^'ithal  to  meet  the  obligations.  Saskia  died 
leaving  an  infant  son.  Her  will  pro\*ided  that  all  her  property 
should  go  to  her  husband,  but  in  event  of  a  second  marriage, 
one-half  of  it  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  son,  Titus,  It  never 
occurred  to  Rembrandt  to  have  her  belongings  estimated  and 
the  son's  inhcriiancc  protected.  He  was  brd<cn-hcartcd  and 
some  of  his  most  pathetic  paintings  were  produced  in  the  fol- 
lowing unhappy  years.  Although  no  record  remains,  he 
later  probably  married  Henrickje  Stoffels,  whose  praclieal 
mind  came  to  the  unfortunate  financial  situation  too  late  to 
remedy  il.  The  uncles  called  for  a  divisiDn  of  the  mother's 
property  and  in  1656  Rembrandt  was  bankrupt,  everything 
being  sold  to  meet  his  obligations.  Then  it  was  that  Titus 
and  the  faithful  Henrickje  used  what  they  could  provide 
to  open  an  art  store,  btit  soon  one  die'!,  and  then  the  other, 
and  in  1669  Rembrandt  himself,  neglected,  misunderstood 
and  heartsick. 

Five  hundred  picturtt  have  been  credited  to  Rembrardt, 
He  was  a  searcher  into  the  human  heart  and  while  there  was 
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no  bitterness,  Ins  pictures  icMliy  lo  the  pathos  of  life  as  he 
found  iu  There  being  no  way  approved  by  the  Church  as  in 
other  countries  of  i>orlraying  biblical  scenes,  each  painted 
ihcm  in  hi*  own  way  and  Rembrandt's  rendering  has  always 
appealed  to  Uie  aimple,  untaught  pt!0]>lc.  Desiring  to  depiet 
Ihcni  faitlifuUy,  he  inadc  a  close  study  of  Jewish  faces;  he 
wifthcd  also  lo  use  Oricnial  clothing,  but  due  to  Uie  sliglit 
knowledge  of  it  in  his  vicinity,  this  attempt  was  not  success- 
ful. Yet  a  spirit  of  poetry  enhances  his  work  and  leads  ihc 
S]>ecut(;r  lo  sympathetically  understand  it.  It  has  been  said 
Itut  he  used  little  light  and  that  with  great  brilliancy.  This 
peculiar  use  of  tigfit  replaced  the  earlier  halo  or  nimbus  seen 
in  By/antine  an<l  Italian  Renaissance  pictiu'es. 

For  awhile  Rembrandt's  portraits  were  much  in  demand. 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  groups*  known  as  the  Anatomy 
Lesson,  was  commissioned  by  Dr.  Tulp,  who  wished  to  have 
a  picture  of  his  students  gathered  around  him  to  hear  his 
lecture  in  ihe  dissecting  room,  to  decorate  the  lecture  hatL  All 
were  graiitieU  b)-  ihe  restilt  and  tl)e  artist's  fame  grew  apace. 

Unfortunately  fur  his  later  p<^ularity,  but  fortunate  for 
aO  today  who  are  able  lo  soe  the  masterpiece,  he  was  chosen 
to  paint  tlic  Bannii^  Cock  Conipa.ny,  A  targe  number  were 
incKKted  in  this  mihtary  bond  and  Rembrandt  lost  ^glit  of 
the  (act  that  each  expected  to  be  gi^-en  prominence  and  dis- 
ttoctm  in  exchange  for  the  amount  cofiiributed  for  the  paint- 
klf^  The  artist  saw  otJy  the  possibilities  of  the  situation 
and  paincixl  ot*t  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  vorid-  He 
imagined  the^  men  to  be  suddenly  called  oat  and  caught  the 
mo\-tmeQt  of  their  hurried  departmre.  The  nanie  of  the 
group  by  which  it  is  best  known,  the  Kxght  Watch,  may  or 
may  Twt  ha%'e  been  the  original  title;  tt  has  kog  been  «&- 
credited,  but  recently  attentioa  has  been  caUed  to  the  fact  that 
it  angfat  easily  havie  been  the  Night  Watch.  wUcb  was  regti- 
hrty  Mnt  out  ia  the  hte  aftenwoa  to  te&eve  the  Dvf  Watch 
and  was  in  turn  rdieved  in  the  cartr  morning  by  the  Monvo; 
Wal^  Howe^ef  that  may  b^  vbea  it  was  found  that  ooly 
two  ottcers  had  been  brongte  out  dWncrly  m  tUs  piemre, 
<h<p  was  Ihe  cooiagnafioa  and  bod  ^  pgotem-  The 
paiBleT  was  rcproadwd  and  tfca  pictne*  kft  otghesri  tatfl 
tMBM  nea&cd  k  froo  ohEviock.    "So 
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missions  were  given  Rembrandt  and  the  disappointment  and 
sorrow  of  thU  misjudged  man  deepened. 

Thirty  pupils  of  Rembrandt  become  well  known  as 
painters.  Most  prominent  among  them  was  Ferdinand  Bol 
(1611-1680].  It  has  even  been  said  tliat  his  work  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  master,  but  this  is  gross  exaggeration.  Unscru- 
pulous dealers  substituted  the  name  of  Rembrandt  for  that  of 
several  lesser  painters  when  the  demand  for  Rcmbrandts  be* 
came  great,  but  recent  investigation  has  laid  bare  the  true  and 
g:cncrally  brought  to  Ught  the  name  origiiiaily  inscribed  upon 
the  painting, 

Nicholas  Maes  (1632-1693)  also  studied  with  Rembrandt, 
going  later  to  Amsterdam,  after  which  his  style  became  so 
different  that  people  have  protested  that  the  two  kmds  of  work 
could  not  have  been  done  by  the  same  person.  His  early 
work  alone  is  particularly  valued  today.  Covert  Flinck  (1615- 
1660)  was  not  only  a  pupil  but  a  friend  of  the  great  Dutch 
master 

Gerard  Don  (1613-1675),  another  student  of  the  mas- 
ter's studio,  later  founded  the  Leydeti  school.  His  predom- 
inating traits  were  limitless  painstaking  and  patience.  He 
spent  much  time  carirg  for  his  brushes  and  was  careful  to 
wait  for  the  diist  to  settle  before  touching  liis  utensils;  his 
pictures,  consequently,  are  remarkably  well  preserved;  his 
laborious  care  of  details  made  ft  impossible  for  him  to  coa- 
linue  as  a  portrait  painter  Having  required  a  patron  to  sit 
for  him  many  times  that  he  might  simply  do  the  hands  alone, 
growing  impatience  on  llie  part  of  the  sitter  caused  him  to 
abandon  portraits  and  take  tip  genre  painting. 

Genre,  as  used  in  the  classilication  of  pictures,  refers  to  a 
certain  kind  of  picture:  those  representing  scenes  in  everyday 
life,  such  as  First  Steps.  Young  Woman  Reading  a  Letter, 
the  Grocer's  Shop — scenes  of  this  nature,  whether  of  home 
or  work-a-day  intercsL  A  mere  enumeration  of  some  of 
Dou's  paintings  indicates  the  clmraclcr  of  his  productions; 
The  Dutch  Cook,  Tlic  Store-room;  The  Dentist;  The  Her- 
ring-seller; The  Poultry"  shop. 

Dc  Hoogh  (1629*1677)  was  another  of  these  genre  paint- 
ers* nU  pictures  arc  characterized  with  radiantly  flooding 
light,  not  intense  because  of  its  contrast  to  blackness^  as  in 
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Rembrandt^s  case,  but  pure  daylight  emitted  in  a  mighty 
flow.  Jan  Venncer  of  Delft,  who  made  a  similar  use  of 
light,  miy  have  been  his  pupil. 

Jan  Stcen  (1626-1076)  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  sev- 
cnlccnth  century  genre  painters.  He  had  plcniy  of  means 
and  followed  his  own  inclinations.  Ever  alert  for  the  come- 
dies of  life,  he  found  them  in  tavern  and  town.  Doctors  were 
often  objects  of  his  mirth,  and  he  never  wearied  of  painting 
thera  as  quacks  and  imposters.  His  best  works  arc  lo  be 
seen  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  they  treat  generally  of  the 
simple  people — whom  he  knew  best. 

The  Italians  had  uscti  landscape  as  the  background  for 
their  scenes;  it  was  left  for  tlic  Dutch  to  find  landscape  suffi- 
cient subjects  in  themselves.  Nor  should  the  nature  of  this 
couni!^-  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection.  Like  Venice,  the 
Netherlands  has  unusual  water  facilities;  only  by  dint  of  vip- 
lancc  and  scrutiny  of  walls  is  tlic  sea  kept  out  of  this  linle 
land.  It  chafes  and  frets  along  the  dikes,  ever  waiting  for  an 
unguarded  momcm.  Canals  and  a  network  of  rivers  con- 
vert  the  whole  into  a  unique  country.  The  carrj'ing  being 
done  by  wiiicr,  it  is  a  silent  land.  Its  sileticc  through  rural 
districts,  away  from  the  city's  stir,  inipres&cs  the  stranger  and 
afTects  the  painter.  Some  of  the  Duich  piilurcs  convey  a 
strange  impression  of  this  silence.  Willow  bordered  can-ils, 
row  boats  and  sailing  craft,  fishermen,  peaceful  canlc — iliesc 
are  ever  to  be  ^ccn  and  arc  repealciUy  reproduced  by  ihc 
Dutch,  Such  scenes  would  grow  monotonous  indeed  did  not 
eadi  endow  his  picture  with  something  of  his  own  spirit.  It 
is  not  enough  tliat  art  be  photc^raphic — indeed,  true  art  will 
never  be  photographed.  It  is  the  personal  interpretation  re- 
vealed by  tlic  picture  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  tlic  one  who 
beholds  it  and  uplifts  him  by  its  truth  or  sublimity.  The 
hearts  of  some  of  the  Dutch  landscape  painters  were  kindled 
lo  noblest  inspiration  by  certain  months  or  particular  seasons; 
others  soothed  by  waning  light  or  stimulated  by  the  freshness 
of  morning.  Tho5c  who  study  these  men  long  and  tenderly 
become  able  to  distmgtii^ih  at  a  glance  the  work  of  their  hands 
as  they  would  recognize  faces  of  their  friends.  Tliis  is  one 
of  the  satisfactiom  of  art  study:  that  it  leaches  us  lo  whom 
to  go  when  we  need  help  of  the  spirit.    The  patriot,  rising  in 
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defense  of  country,  might  find  inspiration  by  a  gflance  at  the 
canvases  of  some  of  the  early  Spanish  artists;  he  migiil  be 
roused  to  greater  determination  and  wa^  a  more  deq)crate 
war.  In  times  of  peace  they  might  slimuJatc  him  to  more 
feverish  effort  or  self-renunciation — but  be  would  never  turn 
to  them  in  moments  of  weariness. 

"For  like  strains  of  martial  music 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  to:1  and  endeavor." 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  no  one  could  gather  courage  for  great 
undcnafcings  or  intensify  detcnninaiion  for  personal  saoiJicc 
from  contact  with  Dutch  landscapes.  Such  messages  are 
not  theirs.  Peace,  tranqiiillity,  patient  toil,  simplicity,  con- 
tcntmcm— these  they  teach,  and  few  would  deny  the  need  of 
such  messengers, 

"A  barren,  gloomy  landscape  under  a  leaden  sky,  unre- 
lieved by  living  creature,  its  grim  monotony  only  broken  by  a 
waterfall  or  a  dead  tree,  at  once  shows  us  Jacob  van  Ruis- 
daclj  'the  melancholy  Jacques'  of  lamhcaptr  painters,  who 
'6nds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones-'  A  bright  early  morning,  wlieti  the  sun  flashes 
merrily  on  white  saiU  ami  glancing  streams,  and  the  fat  cat- 
tle are  browsing  ktKc  deep  in  the  rich  meatbws,  reminds  us 
of  that  lover  of  Hglit,  Albert  Cnyp.  A  warm  afternoon,  when 
itie  shadows  of  the  fruit  treci»  lie  across  the  orclutrd,  and  an 
ox  or  horse  or  some  other  iunrnal,  lies  in  the  grateful  «h<idc, 
tells  us  of  Paulus  Puller,  the  Raphael  of  animal  painters.  .  .  - 
The  5ca:(horc,  with  high-stcnicd  Dutch  ships  sailing  over  the 
waves,  is  the  favorite  haunt  of  William  van  de  Vcldc;  a 
river  flowing  on  towards  the  horijwn,  and  reflecting  a  dull 
grey  sky,  recalU  Van  Goyen,  and  if  we  took  on  a  frozen  canal, 
crowded  with  skaters,  Isaak  van  Ostadc  stands  confessed/* 

One  of  tlie  earliest  and  t>c3t  of  seventeenth  century  land- 
scapists  was  Jan  Van  Goyen  { r596-i656).  He  was  unusually 
gifted  Water  scenes,  boats  Ioa<!cd  with  people,  glorious 
cloud  effects — these  are  in  his  pictures.  Sometimes  a  ham- 
let lies  along  the  shore  and  the  steeple  of  a  church  is  visible 
In  the  distance.     A  gentle  melancholy  pervades  his  views. 

Albert  Cuyp  (1620-1691}  often  painted  scenes  found  in 
,tb^  vicfmly  of  his  home,  Dordrecht  on  the  Maas.     He  was 
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abcr  a  cattle  painter,  ifis  pictBm  aie  pcnnctfcd  bjr  a 
of  iUBiiiipr  and  iti  miturc  gcidBQ  glow- 
Greatest  of  HoOaixl'fr  Uodsc^  paxaicrv  was  Jacob  Rub- 
dad  (1629-16S2).  He  probdily  tnfdled»  (or  bis  pict»es 
duw  sccDoy  fordfn  to  his  nsti¥e  bod.  Heloredtbeeloani; 
uD  trees  agaioscdark  does;  da^sand  rocks— <besc  with  the 
mdaodioljr  of  aotmno  axe  to  be  fotnid  io  hts  paint TPgs.  Dtf- 
ficA  to  describe — Uie  fcding  that  is  rooscd  by  the  sound  of 
wind  tbnM^  the  ftaoding  com,  or  hi  tise  pine  trees,  while 
ytt  summer  lingtrs  bot  autiunu  is  ttsnitsBif  wiiitng  10  hnng 
a  soise  of  apprcacUsg:  end— ^bts  breathes  from  bis  canraset 
If  secoBd  10  Raiadad,  cenajnljr  10  do  other  ts  Hobbema 
(1638-1709).  Darii^  bis  tifetiaie  he  was  Utile  appredaicd. 
He  Ured  without  doe  estinatioa  of  his  fdhmmen,  died  in  an 
abmboDse,  and  was  buried  in  a  potter's  field,  and  jet  modem 
judgment  has  bestowed  upon  lum  praise  that  'would  have 
diangcd  fats  whok  career.  A  keen  ofascrrer  of  latore,  woods, 
streams  and  country  pbces,  be  k>%Td  to  paint  oU  trails,  en- 
hancing the  view  of  a  darkening  sococ  hj  the  milky  whitcDcss 
of  the  spray  brealdnf^  o%-er  the  wheels.  UoquesdofnUir  his 
influence  was  siroDgly  fdt  by  CoQSiabte  and  certain  of  the 
Prcndi  artists. 

The  sea  ptcturcs  of  the  Vander  Veldes — both  btber  and 
ion— desen-e  mcnlion.  The  son  (i633-i707)  was  ibc  more 
gifted  of  the  two.  Several  thousand  tnarinc  pieces  are  cred- 
ited to  tnm.  Yet  the)'  arc  atwa>'s  ondcnt,  casoal  obserraDces. 
He  never  caugltt  the  deep  TB)-stcr7  of  the  sea  that  terrifies 
while  it  charms,  that  now  lies  quiet  and  illuriD^^  lullit^  to 
rest,  and  Uicn  in  silent  scorn  for  the  paltrine^  of  human 
effort,  crushes  the  most  pretentious  woffk  of  human  bands 
as  paper  in  its  miglity  ^;up,  exulting  like  a  monster  maniac 
over  its  spoils— 4hi»  15  nc%xr  tlic  sea  of  Hullaitd  pictuies. 

Paul  Pottcr^s  life  ( 1625*1654)  was  cut  ofF  t^fore  it  little 
more  than  gave  rich  promise.  His  pictures  liavc  been  soffi* 
cientlj.  peifiaps  over,  praised.  He  painted  cattk  remarkably 
wdl.  and  yet  in  some  of  hjs  best  known  pieces,  while  the 
central  l^res  arc  well  done,  others  are  far  from  tiatuial  in 
forni  and  position.  Like  man/  of  his  contcn^K)Tarics,  he 
made  excellent  use  of  light. 

In  modem  times  two  Und5cai>e  painters  have  stood  forth 
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pre-cmincnily  in  Holland.  Joseph  Israels,  (1824-1911)  strug- 
gled wtdi  poverty  and  finally  acquired  the  means  I0  go  to 
France  and  iUidy  with  Delaroclie>  Here  he  was  taught  to 
paim  the  historic  scenes  he  first  exhibited.  From  under-feed- 
ing and  over-work,  he  finally  lost  hi^  health  and  went  into  the 
country  near  Haarlem  to  recover  it.  Thrown  entirely  with 
the  simple  fishing  people,  far  remote  from  the  artificiality  of 
city  studios,  Israels  fouml  himself  and  his  true  bent.  He 
studied  the  dunes  and  watched  the  people,  becoming  one  of 
theiTL  As  MiUet  found  in  the  peasants  of  France  satisfaction 
for  his  soul,  so  Israels  learned  to  sec  in  the  fisherman's  life 
far  more  than  he  could  reveal  in  a  lifetime.  In  the  hut  of  a 
ship's  carpenter,  with  whom  he  took  refuge,  he  discovered 
that  ''the  events  of  the  present  arc  capable  of  beiiiK  presented, 
that  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  are  as  deep  as  the  tragical  fate 
of  ancient  heroes*  that  every-day  life  is  as  poetic  as  any  his- 
torical subject,  and  that  nothing  siig^sts  richer  moods  of 
feeling  than  the  interior  of  a  fishing-hut,  bathed  in  tender 
light  and  harmonious  in  colour.*" 

Antonin  Mauve  (1838-1888)  is  well  known  in  America, 
sheep  being  his  favorite  Uieme.  and  frequently  shown  in  his 
landscapes.  He  heard  the  minor  keys  in  nature's  music  and 
pictured  them  on  canvas.  A  brooding  silence  pervades  his 
scenes* 

Of  the  many  still  life  painters  of  Holland,  Jan  Wccnix 
should  be  mentioned.  Scarcely  a  gailcr}*  in  the  Netherlands 
and  few  in  Europe  but  possess  one  of  his  Dead  Swans.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  dead  game  and  his  ingenious  pieces  are 
well  r<^rdcd. 

Both  David  dc  Hccnc  (1570-1632)  and  his  son  Jan,  still 
more  famous,  arc  renowned  for  their  beautiful  fruit  and  flow- 
ers, animals  and  birds,  Jan  excelled  his  father  in  composi- 
tion and  his  pewter  dishes  and  table  accessories  render  his 
pictures  markedly  individual, 

'Uuther:  HiMOfy  Modern  Paiadng*. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 
Fainting  in  GEAMA^iv. 


Little  Is  known  of  the  beginnings  of  German  art.  Prob- 
ably the  first  paiutiiigs  were  maile  in  Cologne,  where  we  read 
of  one  Mcisicr  WiUiclm  (WiUiclni  von  Herlc)  residing  in 
tlie  laie  Middle  Aj>;cs.  Calogiic,  bt*autiful  in  its  situation  upon 
tlic  Rhine,  appears  to  h^vc  itinudalctl  a  love  of  beauty  in  its 
artists.  Pictures  by  Meibter  Wilhclra  and  his  followers  evince 
a  certain  myslic  bcauiy,  and  tlieir  Madunnas  arc  set  in  Para- 
discs  rcsanbliiig  fluwcry  meadows.  An  old  chronicle  refers  to 
Mcistcr  Wilhclni  as  one  who  "could  paint  a  man  as  though  he 
were  alive/'  Several  church  painiings  which  were  once 
thought  to  be  \m  aie  now  attribultd  to  his  pupils. 

Mcister  Stephan  (SlcphaiL  Lochncr),  aUhough  born  in 
Constance,  belongs  to  the  Colugne  school,  having  spent  much 
of  his  time  there.  Jlta  Dom-bild  (cathedral  picture)  is  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  tlie  Cologne  Cathedral  today.  An  altar" 
piece  of  three  panels,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  fills  the 
inner  panel,  on  one  side  guarded  by  St,  George;  on  the  other 
by  St.  Ursula  sheltering  her  maidens, 

Westphalia  produced  an  early  school  of  painters.  Mcistcr 
von  Licsborn  is  associated  with  it.  He  is  krown  to  have 
painted  a  Crucifixion  in  1456  for  a  Benedictine  monastery 
near  Miinstcr.  This  was  intended  for  an  altarpiccc,  and  con- 
sisted of  several  panels,  which  later  were  divided  and  scat- 
tered, today  some  are  in  one  gallery,  some  in  another. 

Two  other  schools  arc  known :  the  Swabian,  founded  by 
Martin  Schongaucr  (1445-1491)  and  claiming  the  younger 
Holbein  as  its  ttiost  distinguished  follower;  and  that  of  Fran- 
eonia,  including  painters  of  Nuremberg  and  culminating  in 
the  genius  of  Diirer, 

Except  for  the  work  of  the  Primitives,  who  attained 
nothing  of  great  value,  but  who  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  two  masters  later  built.  German  painting — until 
the  last  fifty  years — has  embraced  little  beside  the  paintings 
of  Diircr  and  Holbein. 

Hans  Holbein^  the  elder,  painted  the  Martyrdom  of  St, 
Sebastian  in  1515.  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Munich 
Gallery      He  executed  several   pictures  of  merit,   but  until 
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recentljr  most  of  th«:m  were  ascribed  to  his  more  takntcd  son. 
Probably  bad  it  not  been  for  the  younger  Holbein's  attaiii<> 
mentd,  bU  father'^  work  wonld  have  received  greater  recog- 
nition. 

Hans  J-Iolbein,  the  younger.  (1497-1543)1  was  bora  in 
Augsbcrg.  When  still  a  boy  he  removed  to  Basle,  where  his 
early  work  was  done.  Most  of  his  later  life  was  spent  in 
England.  Ba&le  was  a  city  of  learning,  and  it  was  the  boast 
of  its  citizens  that  every  home  sheltered  at  least  ore  scholar.  It 
was  a  center  for  the  Humanists,  and  Holbein  appears  to  ha\e 
been  soon  associated  with  Frobcnius,  a  printer  of  their  pub- 
lications. Woodcuts  for  book  designs  were  in  constant  de- 
mand, and  Holbein  prepared  a  series  of  them  on  ihe  theme 
Ebnce  of  Death.  This  was  by  no  means  an  original  subject. 
In  the  first  phice,  Ibe  priests  probably  asso^^iated  the  picture 
of  the  de,id  by  the  living — thus  to  impress  the  idea  of  death's 
ever-prescnce;  in  time  the  figure  of  Death  was  substituted. 
The  proneness  of  people  to  jest  nver  serious  malters  led  ihem 
to  conceive  of  the  living  ami  Death  as  partners,  and  a  fiddler 
was  introduced  to  emphasize  this  idea.  Holbein  included 
people  of  many  conditions  and  walks  of  life  in  his  forty 
scenes:  death  was  ^hmvn  coming  lo  the  priest,  the  layman 
of  various  callings,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 

The  Reformation  slowly  made  Hasic  uncongenial  for 
scholars.  The  zeal  of  the  religions  enthusiasts  destroyed  the 
calm  atmosphere,  which  had  previously  prc\*ailed  in  the  town. 
Holbein  went  to  England  with  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  whose  household  he  remained  during  his  stay  there.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  painted  several  portraits  of  the  More  fam- 
ily. After  reluming  for  a  short  visit  lo  Basle,  he  once  more 
went  back  to  England  and  found  More  now  promoted  lo  royal 
favour.  This  gave  Holbein  opportunity  to  meet  men  of  in- 
fluential position  and  he  received  as  many  commissions  as  he 
cotdd  dispatch.  He  was  made  coiirl-painter  by  Henry  VHI., 
whose  face  he  has  made  so  familiar  to  us. 

He  lived  this  lime  among  a  colony  of  Germans,  residing 
in  London  for  commercial  reasons.  One  of  bis  best  known 
portraits  is  that  of  George  Gisze,  one  of  tbc  Steelyard  mer- 
chants. It  has  been  surmised  that  in  painting  this  pic- 
ture the  artist  hoped  to  cstablisli  himself  with  the  great  Ger- 
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inan  corporation  that  was  known  as  the  Steelyard.  The  ac- 
cessories arc  multifarious — bcyund  anything  t;I5t;^vhe^e  iv  be 
found  in  Holbein's  portraits.  He  may  have  felt  tliat  he  was 
here  concerned  wilh  people  who  would  be  attracted  by  be- 
wildering detail,  which  he  generally  avoided. 

The  human  face  always  attracted  Holbein.  He  studied 
it  until  he  could  accurately  reproduce  it  upon  his  canvas,  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  his  work  enables  one  to  recognize 
his  portraits  iinmedialely. 

Unfortunately  many  oi  his  pictures  have  not  survived. 
He  painied  several  pieces  for  (he  Guild  Hall  of  the  Steel- 
yard, which  later  fell  into  neglect,  and  even  the  chamber 
which  he  decorated  for  the  king  in  Whitehall  Palace,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Several  of  his  portraits  remain  and  sliow 
him  to  rank  with  the  world's  great  painters. 

Although  Holbein  was  the  more  accomplished  painter, 
Albrecht  Durer  was  the  greater  genius — a  drcatner  who  both 
attracts  and  baffles.  Durer  (1471-152S)  was  born  in  Nurem- 
berg, whither  his  father  had  come,  a  goUlsniitli  from  Hun- 
gary, Nuremberg  is  today  a  quaint  old  town,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  master  painier.  In  the  sixtcemh 
century  it  was  an  important  commercial  city.  About  fifty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Durer,  its  citizens  had  paid  approx- 
imately $i,ooo.cx)o  that  it  might  become  a  "free,  imperial 
city."  Right  glad  were  these  worthy  people  to  buy  their  in- 
dependence and  freedom,  even  at  so  great  a  cost.  Potter's 
clay  was  the  principal  commodity  which  brought  them  wealth. 
Watches  were  manufactured  first  in  Nuremberg.  The  city 
was  favored  by  the  emperor,  and  each  year  the  imperial  jewels 
were  here  exhibited,  attracting  visitors  to  this  walled  muiiici* 
pality  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  towers.  The  elder 
Durer  came  thither  as  a  young  man  to  seek  his  fortune  since 
he  had  reason  to  believe  such  skill  as  his  might  find  em- 
ployment. 

Albrccht's  aptitude  for  study  made  him  his  fatlier's  favor- 
ite. Having'  learned  to  read  and  write,  by  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  had  already  t)econic  skillful  111  the  goldsmith's  art.  How- 
ever, he  shortly  discovered  that  he  cared  much  more  for  paint- 
ing:. It  was  after  much  hesitation  that  he  confessed  his  prefer- 
ence to  bis  father^  so  fondly  had  the  latter  clicrishcd  the  idea  of 
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(lis  fdlca-irtg  (he  goldsTnilh^s  trade.  Having  fully  realij«J 
the  situation.  Albrecht  w;is  apprcnricftl  to  a  painter  of  some 
OOt^  one  Wolgcmut  (1434-1519), 

When  twcnty-onc  he  set  out  on  the  journey  cmtomary 
for  students  In  those  years — to  visit  other  places  and  ^ec 
various  methods  in  vogue,  thus  the  better  to  find  himself  in 
his  work-  This  practice  was  common  amon^  tradesmen,  and 
art  in  Germany  was  still  a  trade.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
of  his  travels  after  he  left  Cologne,  but  it  lias  been  surmised 
that  he  visited  Venice 

At  length  his  father  recalled  him  for  one  of  those  "imper- 
sonal marriages"  his  country  has  ever  favored,  and  Durer 
married  the  youiig  woman  Iiis  father  Iiad  chosen.  Biogra- 
phers  have  placed  some  credence  upon  a  report  thai  Durer 
was  unhappy  in  bis  domestic  life.  He  certainly  mourned  the 
fact  of  having  no  children,  but  further  than  that  and  his 
melancholy  that  tended  to  increase  with  years  there  is  slight 
evidence.  To  be  sure,  there  is  also  lacking  evidence  that  he 
was  happy,  and  abiding  happiness  could  scarcely  be  expected 
tmdcr  the  circumstances.  He  brooded  upon  life  too  deeply  to 
find  all  happy,  joyous  and  glad.  His  was  a  grave  and  serious 
nature. 

His  first  work — like  that  of  Holbein— was  a  series  of 
woodcuts  for  a  book;  these  illustrated  the  life  of  Christ.. 
They  arc  important  for  any  extended  sttidy  of  Diircr  In 
1505  lie  went  to  Venice,  where  Titian  was  then  doing  some 
of  his  best  work.  Diirer  was  famed  already  for  his  wonder- 
ful portraying  of  hair,  and  Titian  painted  a  picture  to  show 
that  he.  too.  could  paint  hair  skillfully, 

W^hen  he  returned  to  Nuremberg  he  bought  a  larger  house 
and  set  up  his  own  printing  press.  The  Diirerhaus  is  still 
preserved  in  this  little  town  as  one  of  its  treasures,  and  each 
year  art  lovers  visit  it  as  a  shrine. 

He  received  commissions  from  Maximilian,  but  was 
obliged  to  cramp  his  ideas  to  meet  those  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  put  to  considerable  trouble  to  secure  his  remuneration 
when  the  work  had  been  di^^chargcd- 

In  vain  he  tried  to  embody  the  spirit  of  his  dreams  on 
canras.  His  notes  voice  his  sense  of  failuren  "The  art  o{ 
true,  artistic  and  lovely  execution  in  painting  is  hard  to  at- 
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tain;  it  oc«dali  loag  time  aiid  a  hand  practkxd  to  pcriecl 
freedom.  .  ,  ,  Abl  bow  often  in  mv  ^Iccp  do  I  bdiold  great 
worfcs  of  an  and  bootjfal  things,  ibc  bkc  whereof  never  ^ 
pear  to  roe  avalce,  but  so  sooa  as  I  awake  the  rcmcGibrance 
of  them  Icavclh  me." 

After  hii  tnoiber*s  d«ath  be  produced  two  of  his  greatest 
works :  The  Kntgbt,  Deatli  and  the  De^-O,  and  Mdancholia- 
Almoct  hUlast  work  was  dooe  out  of  love  10  lus  native  town! 
two  paj*dE  of  the  four  great  9potHe%.  These  be  presented  to 
the  Coundl  HaU,  sa^-tng  that  he  had  bestowed  more  than  or* 
dinary  care  vpoa  them  and  asking  that  they  might  rtmatn  a 
roemorial  to  binx  Strange  to  say.  tbis  w^nucfol  dty  soctc 
years  later  bad  copies  made  and  sold  the  ortBinals, 

It  mast  alva>-s  be  admitted  that  Durcr  was  more  sticcess- 
ful  as  an  engravrr  than  as  a  painter.  He  raised  engraving 
to  tbc  p!ane  of  the  fine  arts,  N'e^Yrtheless  his  patntiags  pos- 
sess great  merit,  and  he  stands  somewfaai  in  the  rebtioo  to 
Germai^  that  Rembrandt  does  to  Holland. 

Greaiesa  of  modem  German  painters  is  Arnold  Boecklin 
(18127-1901),  Bnme-Jooes,  de  Chairannes,  Gn<tave  \foreatt 
and  he  have  been  called  petals  of  the  four4eaied  ck>ver  of 
modem  idealion.  "To  fnlnre  generations  they  will  bear  wit* 
ness  to  th«  sentiment  of  Europe  at  the  ckise  of  the  mneteenth 
century. ' 

Boecklin  is  the  roost  gifted  landscape  painter  of  the  cen- 
tury just  Hosed.  Others  ha^-e  their  specialty,  being  able  t<i 
delineate  some  season  or  some  aspect  of  nattire-  He  only 
has  attempted  all  seasons^  land  and  sea,  plains  and  beigbts, 
bare  rocks,  flowery  gardens,  and  with  all  has  he  been  eqoally 
successfuL  Having  resided  many  >xars  in  Italy,  he  has  Te< 
prodoced  scenes  in  the  Campagna.  TiivoH.  viOas.  Naples, 
Sictly,  Fkirence.  mountain  and  sea.  Peace  and  turmoil^  rest- 
kss  ocean  and  ngid  rod:,  storm  and  sunshine,  simple  beauty 
atx]  tragic  grandeur — these  are  to  be  focnid  among  his  pic- 
tures. 

The  monsters  which  are  found  in  his  sea  paintings,  and 
the  satyrs  that  lounge  about  bis  rocks  are  not  myAological 
beings — they  are  creatures  of  his  vivid  imagination  which  be 
creates  at  will  As  hill  and  ^ale,  stream  and  fountain,  were 
filled  with  unseen  bemgs  to  the  primitive  Greek,  so  to  him 
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every  manifestation  of  nature  is  personified.  Ills  Villa  by 
the  Sea,  and  Idyl  of  the  Sea  arc  perhaps  tno^i  widely  knawn. 
The  awftil  mystery  of  tbc  great  waste  of  waters,  unfcit  and 
unatteinpted  by  the  Dutch  painters,  is  to  be  found  in  his  con- 
ceptions. His  iron  health  and  limitless  vitality  remind  us  of 
Rubens,  whose  genius  was  never  subject  to  limitations  be- 
cause of  ciihcr.  Perfect  health  is  condiicivc  to  a  mental 
soundness  and  sancncss  that  is  nowhere  better  exemplified 
than  in  Boccklin's  works, 

"To  him  every  wave  ia  n  living  being.  As  they  dance  and 
glitter  in  the  sunshine,  as  they  roll  and  heave  in  the  storm, 
as  they  break  over  each  other  and  spread  into  foamy  whtrb,  as 
they  glide  gently  upon  the  sand,  everyone  of  them  seems  lo 
tte\,  to  sing,  to  wail,  to  long,  or  to  re|otce.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  sea  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  a  huge,  many  headed 
mysier-ous  monster,  of  tinsaliable  appetite,  of  unfathomable 
power,  and  of  endlessly  changing  forms.  So  that  we  are 
not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes 
and  faces,  mermaids,  sea-dragons,  centaurs,  and  fabulous  ser- 
pents lurking  in  the  water  and  on  the  shore,  riding  on  the 
crests  of  waves  or  diving  into  the  deep,"* 

'  Fraacke :  dimptes  of  Modem  German  Cultare. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Painting  in  Spain, 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  developed  slowly.  Medisvalism 
lini^rcd  in  ihc  Iberian  peninsula  after  progressive  European 
Rlalen  Imd  become  modern,  and  for  centuries  Spain  was  little 
more  tlian  a  geographical  expression. 

The  death  of  Mohammed  was  the  signal  for  his  follow- 
er!! lu  reach  out  for  still  more  extensive  conquests.  They 
npread  into  Africa  and  extended  their  sway  over  the  entire 
norUicrn  portion,  with  tlie  narrow  strait  of  Gibraltar  alone 
weparating  them  from  Europe,  In  713  they  crossed  the 
channel  and  established  themselves  in  southmost  Spain,  and 
in  ^^2^  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
(itMplicl,  tlicy  boldly  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  threatened  to 
overrun  I\un,>|W.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles  Martel 
\ci\  the  Christian  forces  that  repulsed  them  on  the  field  of 
Tours,  saving  the  continent  from  Mohammedan  sway- 
Crrwvded  Iwck,  tliey  set  up  a  kingdom  in  southern  Spain  and 
fi^r  centtirics  culture  and  learning  flourished  among  them. 

t^hristians  \vbo  had  previously  occupied  tlie  land  were 
<h"i\"cn  to  stxk  shelter  in  the  mountain  fasts  of  the  FStcticcs, 
and  i\\  titne  tiny  king^loms  developed  among  them.  These 
grtiucil  in  stiT!\glh,  and  while  numerous  at  first,  by  marriage 
and  o\nN*^lidatTon  ihcy  MTre  finally  welded  into  tr^o  strong 
Malw  Hy  the  n>ATnAg>c  ^'^f  Fcnlinand  and  Isabella  in  1469, 
(hr  WM  V.1S  made  for  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  con- 
^oliilaHon  a**Hialh-  cffecteti  up^'^n  ;hc  accession  of  Ferdinand 
10  iho  ihvoiv  oi  Aiag'Mi  in  14^^^  Common  cau*ie  was  now 
»t>>iilo  ajtaiuM  ihc  MiNM's-^s  the  M ohamniedan?^  in  the  penin- 
^nla  ttviv  oallivl  V\^r  ten  yoai^  and  more  ihe  resources  of 
lv>ni  kiii^lomv  wore  e\pon*lcil  in  an  olt'on  ro  di>i<."Hige  the 
s1t<"i>^  a  viciVil  war  wn^  ^%r.v]ain>eil  nnil  ^:i^^;efrs  of  Aragon 
:mil  t\'»v(iU"  lorji^oi  loniw  4^ift"oroiV(s  in  ;hc  ficr^'-e  and  deter- 
mifu\l  i*i*i>iivn^n  (hni  >\a^  ^^agc*!  tov  pi'W'^rssior  o;  The  pcnin- 
Miln,  Tlinv  i!v  \}uu\i\  \\;4\  ^vmriue.L  whWc  a:  :bc  same  time 
A   ?*pU'n*lulI>    h-MMnvl   Hnm    ^\;*>   ilrvelojvri    10  he   sent  later 
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It  is  casf  la  see  that  these  conditions  were  not  conducive 
to  the  profiTtss  of  the  fine  arts.  Tlic  Christian  kingdoms  in 
Spain  were  crude  indeed  when  compared  with  the  kinR:dcm 
of  ihc  Moors,  where  attention  was  centered  upon  the  arts  of 
peace  until  a  desperate  war  was  forced  upon  them.  The  archi- 
tecture and  interior  decoration  of  surviving  Moorish  palacc3 
today  arouse  wonder  and  adniirfllion — so  magnificently  were 
they  built  and  cmbdli&hcd.  However,  as  (iuickly  as  peace  was 
established  within  the  new  kingdom,  the  Spanish  rulers  de- 
sired to  have  their  court  compare  favorably  with  the  courts 
around  them.  Flemish  artists  were  encouraged  to  come  to 
Spain  and  the  kings  became  willing  patrons  of  all  native 
painters. 

Even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  early  Spanish  art  reveals 
two  striking  characteristics:  in  the  first  place,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  a  gloom  that  enshrouds  it;  and  secondly,  scenes 
repulsive  in  their  cruelty  or  sordidness.  seldom  favored  in 
art.  arc  freely  portrayed.  The  first  characteristic  is  tempera* 
mental  and  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  nature  of  the  coun* 
try  itself.  The  second  is  explained  only  by  the  horrors  of 
the  bitter  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.  Queen 
Isabella  was  a  pious  ruler  but  with  mistaken  fervour,  she 
caused  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  in  1481.  Deter* 
mined  Ihit  she  would  drive  the  infidel  from  her  land,  she 
directed  it  first  against  Jew  and  Moor,  but  soon,  as  frenzied 
zeal  increased,  every  thoughtful  Christian  was  liable  to  be 
subjected  to  its  imposition.  By  systematic  torture  almost 
surpassing  belief  suspected  ones  were  forced  to  disclose  any 
unorthodox  views  they  might  entertain;  hoping  to  escape 
furtiier  physical  agony  they  frequently  confessed  to  beliefs 
whieh  were  bom  only  on  the  rack.  Such  extravagant  con- 
fessions persuaded  the  bigoted  that  deep  laid  plots  had  been 
formed  10  undermine  the  true  faith  and  the  inquisition  was 
pushed  with  renewed  energy.  Fo^  years  an  average  of  six 
Thousand  were  yearly  burned  at  the  stake  or  killed  in  some 
brutal  Wiiy  while  songs  of  praise  rose  in  the  air  above  the 
shrieks  of  the  suflTcring,  As  can  easily  be  imagined  the 
people  became  inured  to  cruelty  and  a  craving  for  the  hor- 
rible was  siimulaied 

A  tliird  characteristic  of  Spanish  painting  is  its  strict  ad- 
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herence  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  Church  which  were  as  bind- 
ing as  tbose  ret^lricHng  Byzantine  art  had  ever  been.  The 
Madonna  was  to  be  painted  in  a  certain  way  garbed  in  defi- 
nite and  prescribed  robes;  licr  Son  was  lo  be  painted  in  one 
way  and  one  only ;  the  nude  was  prohibited.  Restricted  as 
Spanish  paifiters  were  i1  is  remarkable  that  they  realized  as 
excellent  resnhs  as  they  did. 

Thrce  early  schools  of  painting  grew  up  in  Spain:  the 
Andalusian,  founded  by  dc  Vargcs;  the  Valenciati,  and  the 
Castilian. 

Luis  dc  Varges  (1502-1568)  was  trained  in  Italy,  He 
later  returned  to  his  native  land  and  introduced  Italian  meth- 
ods. But  few  of  his  pictnrcs  remain.  These  evince  a  richness 
of  color  and  a  dramatic  composition  frequently  found  in  Span- 
ish paiMlin^.  His  Nativity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  his 
best  work. 

Of  greater  interest  are  the  productions  of  Francisco  Zur- 
baran  (1598-1662).  He  was  a  peasant  who  manifested  de- 
cided talent  and  was  sent  to  study  in  Seville.  Velazquez 
recognized  his  ability  and  obtained  a  position  for  him  in  Ma- 
drid where  he  remained  an  attache  of  the  court  until  his 
death.  Although  his  pictures  give  indication  of  his  lack  of 
training  they  arc  free  from  Italian  influence  and  possess  a 
pleasing-  originality.  Zurbaran  painted  what  lie  saw  and  his 
realism  is  more  pleasing  than  much  of  tlic  imitative  work  of 
the  times. 

Francisco  Pacheco  is  remembered  as  a  historian  of  paint- 
ing and  pairlcrs,  Paclicco  (1571-1654)  was  appointed  as  in- 
spector of  sacred  pictures,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  place  re- 
strictions upon  the  work  of  his  contemporaries.  He  became 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Velazquez  who  quickly  outgrew  him 
but  who  was  nevertheless  aided  by  his  encouragement, 

Herrera  the  elder  deserves  mention:  he  also  was  for  a 
brief  time  a  teacher  of  Spain's  greatest  arlist  but  while  his 
pictures  are  powerful,  they  give  indication  of  the  fact  that 
tJieir  creator  was  wcllnigh  mad  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  career  as  painter. 

The  Valencian  school  followed  Italian  methods  but  un- 
fortunately its  adhererts  studied  the  masters  too  h'tlle  and 
painters  of  decadent  Italian  art  too  much.    Both  the  elder  and 
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younger  Ribalta  belonged  to  this  school-    Their  work  ma)-  be 
seen  in  Valencia  today. 

The  first  painter  of  note  was  Joseph  <le  Rihera>  bom 
about  158S,  He  went  to  Italy  to  study  afid  nearly  AtarveJ  in 
the  streets.  In  time  he  cajiie  under  the  notice  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples  and  prospered  under  Ins  patronage,  Ribera  de- 
ligfited  in  tbe  horrible^  His  canvases  show  the  despair  of 
the  dungeon,  the  torture  of  the  inquisition,  the  agonies  of 
death.  His  saints  are  emaci^ited  beiugg  u'hose  bones  are 
plainly  visible  through  their  gleatning  white  s\<\n.  Suffering 
and  it*  traces  are  written  upon  every  face.  There  is,  lo  be 
sure,  a  fascination  about  bis  pictures  but,  wliil^  they  hold  the 
ej-e.  they  do  not  apppal  to  (he  heart. 

The  Ca^tilian  School  incfuded  painters  of  Cenfml  Spain, 
The  selection  of  Madrid  for  the  capital  caused  artists  to  flock 
thither  and  tended  to  increase  the  importance  of  nearby 
towns.  One  of  the  first  talented  adherents  of  this  school  was 
Thcotocopuli  better  known  as  El  Greco  (the  Greek)  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  bom  in  Crete.  El  Greco  (i548?-i625) 
studied  with  Titian  and  settled  in  Toledo  about  1577,  where 
his  best  work  may  be  sccti  today.  A  great  difference  is  appar- 
ent between  the  work  he  did  in  Italy  and  that  done  in  Spain. 
Having  first  revelled  in  colors,  as  did  his  master,  he  later 
adopled  the  grey  skies  of  Spain  and  a  suggestion  of  the  gloom 
which  pervades  Spanish  art  and  is  noticeable  in  his  pictures. 

Most  gifted  of  all  Spanish  painters  was  Vclazquej:  who 
ranks  with  the  great  artists  of  the  world.  Diego  Velazquez 
dc  Silva  (1599-1660)  was  born  in  Seville,  His  father  was 
of  Portngiiese  extraction  and  the  son  early  decided  to  adopt 
his  mother's  family  name  Velazquez  she  being  of  Spanish 
blood.  He  was  never  hampered  by  lack  of  means  but  was 
soon  sel  to  studying  painting,  for  which  he  showed  marked 
ability.  Herrera  the  elder  taught  him  something  of  his  secret 
and  Pacheco  doubtless  influenced  him  later  Yet  in  the  main, 
Velaaquez.  like  Rembrandt,  was  self-lrained.  In  i6r8  he 
married  Pachcco's  daughter  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Philip  IV.  Velazquez  was  made  court  painter  and  throughout 
this  reign  he  remained  Philip's  trusted  friend  and  minister. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1628  Rubens  was  sent  upon 
diplomatic  business  to  the  Spanish  Court  He  unquestionably 
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mfiDcnced  W^xztfoet  and  pfofasbly  pcvraucd  upoo  Iran  to  (o 
to  Italj  to  stody,  for  ibe  nca  jcar  be  dfpajted  ior  the  sooA. 
GitnBtcd  bf  the  king  to  bojr  pictures  £or  the  rojil  coDcctsoo* 
While  m  Venice  it  is  appaicm  thu  be  was  mflBCiiccd  qmie  as 
mdi  I17  TtntoFctto  as  bjr  TittaiL  Later  be  met  Rflxia  who 
was  tbca  pafaitiflf  id  Kifiks.  Two  yms  fiooiid  VdizifDCZ 
bade  in  Spain  and  from  that  time  tmtB  16^8*  the  year  of  hts 
secDod  ioomcT  to  Italy*  he  did  btt  best  vorfc.  Wben  be  re* 
turned  frooi  the  veoond  lisit  be  was  made  gtand-fnirdn]  of 
the  palace,  tbtis  becoming  rn^KunflJe  for  tbe  entire  eotenain- 
taot  of  the  coun.  His  duties  ni  this  capadJy  pbccd  seficns  ^ 
restrictKNis  tipoa  his  time  for  hb  profcssioci.  but  be  socceeded ' 
in  discharging  the  duties  u>  tbe  sattsbction  of  a  panctSovs 
coon  where  cereroooy  was  strangely  exaggerated.  FtnaQr. 
worn  oat  I7  the  strain  of  regxansftflities,  be  became  01  and 
died  in  16601 

From  the  bes^ndng  Velaaquca  drew  ooostamly,  first  Mn* 
pie  obiects,  then  those  more  complicated.  Hts  peoilxar  power 
by  in  hts  rcmaricable  ability  to  draw  accuratdy  whatever  he 
saw.  Unlike  many  painters  he  was  never  5«cccssfal  in  imag- 
inary £gur€3  or  in  defncting  an>-thiDg^  that  he  could  not  study 
at  length  This  is  cleaily  shown  wliencver  be  attempts  a 
horse  in  inoliofL  Its  trappings  are  reproduced  to  a  detail 
hat  movtnff  objects  lay  beyond  tbe  range  of  successful  por^ 
trayal, 

Bartolome  E5teban  Murillo  (1617*1682)  also  was  a  na- 
tive of  Seville  and  tike  Vclazquei  bc^an  to  study  imdcr  such 
conditions  as  the  town  aflforded^  but  do  two  lives  exemplify 
wider  diifercnccs  than  these  of  Seville's  greatest  painters. 
Murillo  was  b^m  of  humble  parentage;  at  eleven  years  of 
age  he  was  kft  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  and  at  twenty-two  was 
thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources,  so  poor  that  he  paint- 
ed little  pictures  upon  linen  for  the  poor  peof^e  and  hawked 
them  at  the  weekly  fair  Bright  odors  and  striking  figares 
were  alone  required  for  this  indiscriminating  patronage. 

A  friend  of  Murillo's  who  had  some  gift  for  drawing  re- 
turned home  from  Flanders,  where  he  had  been  serving  in 
the  army.  He  showed  his  friend  some  sketches  he  had  made 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  some  copies  of  pictures  in  the  great 
galleries.    This  opened  a  new  world  to  Murillo,  who  resolved 
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that  he,  too,  must  go  lo  see  the  wonders  of  which  he  now 
lieard.  So  placing  his  sister  in  the  care  of  friends,  be  set  out 
with  a  number  of  little  paintings  on  linen.  The  Spanish  have 
always  been  very  devoul,  iind  paintings  of  ^cred  subjects 
were  willingly  taken  by  strangers  in  exchange  for  footl  and 
lodging. 

Reaching  Madrid,  the  young  artist  found  himself  ex- 
hausted and  without  means-  He  appealed  to  Velazquez,  who 
generously  received  him  into  his  home  and  aided  him  for 
three  years-  Paintings  from  other  couniries.  thai  had  already 
found  their  way  to  Spain,  and  ihc  work  of  Ribera  and  Velax- 
qutz  were  all  Murillo  ever  saw  of  the  world's  masterpieces  in 
an,  Althtjugh  Velazquez  urged  him  to  go  to  Ilaly  after  he 
had  spent  three  years  at  the  capital,  even  oiTcring  liim  the 
money  necessary  for  the  trip,  Murilto  desired  only  to  rclurn 
to  Seville  His  native  town  held  him  by  strong  bonds  and 
he  became  in  truth  the  painter  of  Seville; 

Upon  his  return  he  accepted  a  commission  bcrgnidgingly 
given  him  by  the  monks  of  a  ncighlHjring  convent.  They 
preferred  a  local  arti^l  and  Munllu's  absence  had  made  hini  u 
stranger.  However,  their  paltry  means  did  not  attract 
painters  of  note  ajid  Murillu  undcrtuuk  their  cummisdion — 
eleven  scents  to  be  painted  from  the  life  of  St,  Francis,  Al- 
though he  received  small  remuneration  for  this  work,  it 
brought  him  what  he  needed  still  more — fame.  Hencefor- 
ward commissions  were  never  lacking- 
It  was  d^iring  this  period  that  the  painter  produced  many 
of  his  pictures,  having  for  their  general  themes  the  beggar- 
boys  and  flower-girls  of  Seville.  He  Iiad  found  ample  time 
to  study  these  types  tluring  those  years  when  pari  of  each 
week  was  spent  at  the  local  market.  Many  a  time  he  had 
sketched  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  streets  as  he  waited  for  a 
purchaser  for  his  huiullc  pictures.  One  is  struck  by  the  in- 
nocent faces  and  angelic  expressions  of  his  subjects,  "One 
has  only  to  glance  at  his  'impo*isibly  sinless  and  confiding' 
little  ragamuflins  to  recognize  that  when  he  gazed  upon  them 
his  senses  were  concerned  less  with  life  than  with  the  making 
of  pictures.  His  vision  was  bounded  by  the  limitations  of 
his  larder,  and  he  saw  them  as  possible  subjects  for  pictures 
which,  above  all  otl:cr  coii^deratlons,  must  be  salable.     In 
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order  to  sell  ihey  must  please,  and  in  his  determination  to 
pkasc,  the  artist  transformed  these  dirty,  unkempt,  ill-de- 
vclopcd  and  di&iepitiable  inetidicants  of  Seville  into  incariia- 
tions  of  picUiresque  innocence — s[Tiot:>th,  smitin|^p  and  cherubic. 
As  human  documents^  they  have  small  resemblance  to  tnithr 
but  they  are  always  pleasing,  and,  outside  Spain,  these  excel- 
lent examples  of  gcitrc  arc  as  well  known  as  any  of  MuriU<j'5 
pictures.*' 

The  Melon  Eaters,  Grape  Eaters,  Fruit  Vefiders,  and  the 
Flower  Ctrl  arc  perhaps  the  bcsl  known  of  this  scries. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  iu  Spain  rigid  rules 
governed  ibe  painting  of  sacred  personages  and  scenes.  For 
example,  it  was  ordained  that  Mary,  the  moll^er  of  Christp 
should  be  rqiresciited  as  having  blue  tyts,  light  hair  and 
robed  in  sky-blue  and  wliitc;  licr  feet  were  rjcvcr  to  be  shown 
uncovered.  liow  many  difficuhics  an  artist  had  to  contend 
vrith  wc  may  judge  from  an  experience  of  Murillo's.  He  had 
pctured  the  child  Marj-  standing  by  the  mother's  knee  while 
St<  Anne  taught  her  a  !csso^,  but  instantly  the  churchmen 
confronted  him  with  the  statement  that  Mary  had  the  gift 
of  knowledge  from  birth. 

The  story  is  tcjld  thai  while  painting  in  a  church  one  day, 
Murillo  was  attracted  by  the  sweet  face  of  a  woman  who 
came  to  worship.  He  copied  her  face  for  one  of  his  angels, 
and  later  met  her  and  was  so  charmed  by  her  that  he  made 
her  his  wife.  It  is  also  said  that  she  was  so  lovely  that  he 
repeatedly  painted  her  face  for  his  Madonnas,  although  her 
eyes  were  brown  and  her  hair  dark,  Wliether  or  not  the 
prcltj'  story  is  true,  we  know  that  such  a  face  looks  out  at 
us  from  many  of  his  canvases. 

Murillo  painted  what  he  saw;  his  cherubs  are  taken  from 
the  children  of  Seville,  his  Madonnas  from  the  women  whom 
he  noticed  around  him.  However,  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  painting  soft  and  mellow  lights  (hat  Ihrow  over  many  of 
his  pictures  a  certain  myslery  lliat  charms  the  observer.  This 
very  quality  often  concealed  indifferent  work  on  the  part  of 
the  painter.  For  it  must  be  admilted,  even  by  Murillo's  most 
ardent  admirers,  that  he  was  sati^ied  with  results  easily  ob- 
tained 

The  desire  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  emphasize  the  divine 
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nature  of  Christ,  and  tTiat  Mar/  was  quite  as  pure  as  her 
Son,  reached  its  culmirtatrng  exposition  in  the  theory  of 
the  Immacuhte  Conception.  Kcvcrthelcss,  this  idea  was 
never  given  d<;finitc  expression  until  1617,  when  the  Pope  is- 
sued an  edict  declaring  the  immacuUte  nature  of  Mary.  This 
idea  appealed  to  Mnrillo,  who  painted  as  many  ai  twenty  pic- 
tures called  Omt  Lady  of  the  Conception.  The  best  known,  at 
the  same  time  the  most  beautiful,  15  today  exhibited  in  the 
Louvre,  When  Napoleon  sent  his  soldiers  into  the  Spanish 
peninsula  they  pillaged  worWs  of  art.  as  did  the  armies  sent 
into  ol?>or  European  countries.  Marshal  Souh  bmvght  many 
back  wiih  him  and  the  French  government  paid  him  $120,000 
for  this  Murillo  nithle^isly  stolen  from  Spain. 

For  two  years — from  1658-60 — Murillo  concerned  him- 
self in  planning  the  Public  Academy  of  Art,  which  was  finally 
established  in  Seville  in  the  intere*it  of  struggling  art  students. 
While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  institution  exercised  any 
profound  influence  on  the  development  of  art  in  Spain,  still 
its  aid  cannot  be  donbted. 

Some  of  Muriih/ft  be&t  work  was  done  for  the  Charity 
Hospil^il,  bisl  unfortunately  these  paintings  have  been  scat- 
tered and  much  of  their  significance  lost  by  removal  to  other 
surroundings. 

Certain  lovely  effects  wfre  produced  by  Murillo  as  by  no 
other  artist.  He  who  first  beholds  many  of  his  paintings 
where  the  natural  and  unreal  mingle  so  remarkably,  cannot 
fail  to  experience  an  uplift  in  their  presence.  Even  though 
the  subject  may  not  have  the  force  of  truth,  above  and  be- 
yond it  he  win  feel  the  power  which  created  it.  If  he  studies 
!mme  of  these  pictures  apfain  and  again,  it  will  probably  be 
borne  in  upon  him  at  last  that  in  the  place  of  emotion  there 
is  sentiment,  in  place  of  depth.  triviaHty.  and  in  place  of  uni- 
versality, locality  and  provincialism.  And  yet.  while  Murillo 
scarcely  reached  the  plane  from  which  a  few  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  langu^'ige  universal,  he  attained  a  slightly 
lower  plane  from  which  he  stil!  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  art  in  Spain  deteriorated — as 
indeed  tt  did  throughout  Europe.  Towards  its  close  Goya  y 
Lucientcs  (!746'iS28)  made  some  contributions  that  deserve 
BOtke  in  any  comidenition  of  Spanish  painting.    He  studied 
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in  luly  and  upon  locating^  in  Si>ain  produccci  a  scries  of  pic- 
tures of  bull  iigbtfl.  It  is  diJIicult  to  cliaractcrizc  Goja's  abil- 
ily.  Hi*  life  surprises  and  startler  throughout.  In  a  coun- 
try  where  conservatism  was  strong  he  lived  most  unconven- 
tionally, and  that  under  shadow  of  court  The  nude  being 
prohibited,  he  proceeded  to  paint  it-  Shocking  cvcr>'  rule, 
fearless  in  the  midst  of  seeming  danger,  he  maintained  his 
popularity  with  the  people  while  serving  the  court.  Until 
recently  he  has  been  little  known  outside  of  Spain. 


tr,  AirmoHY  or  PAPtrA. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Tmb  Development  or  French  Art. 

Daring  the  early  centimes  of  the  Chrintiftn  era,  art  was 
not  unknown  in  France  Taiiestrics  of  various  kinds,  mural 
rferor;iiions  and  panels  were  made  and  illuminations  giving 
evidence  of  considerable  skill  were  executed.  The  mosaic 
work,  so  popular  in  Italy,  found  its  way  westward  for  church 
decoration-  Later,  Byzantine  types  appeared  in  French  paint- 
ingi.  A  law  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Oiarlemagne 
re<]niring  the  churches  to  be  adorned  by  sacred  pictures  and 
when  Jhe  Gothic  style  of  architecture  superseded  the  Norman 
— thus  breaking  the  exparse  of  wall — glass  windows  were 
painted,  as  well  as  such  portions  of  the  walU  as  seaned  advan- 
tageous to  the  artist.  Two  art  centers  early  grew  up  in 
France:  Tours,  which  lay  open  to  Italian  influences;  and 
Paris,  in  dose  touch  with  Flanders  and  the  principles  of 
FlrmiOi  painiing.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  native  art 
of  France  was  modified  by  these  two  foreign  influences. 

The  Italian  wars,  prosecuted  by  Charles  VIII  and 
Louis  XII  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  brought 
a  still  closer  social  contact  between  France  and  Italy.  This 
was  maintained  and  intensified  by  Francis  I  after  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  bis  court  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  A  keen  rivalry  with  the  Emperor,  Charles  V,  caused 
Francis  to  offer  patronage  to  scholars  and  men  of  genius, 
especially  to  artists.  He  gathered  a  whole  colony  of  Italian 
painters  around  htm.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  induced  to 
spend  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  the 
French  king;  Andrea  del  Sarto  began  commissions  which  his 
faithless  wife,  upon  his  return  home,  induced  him  to  basely 
abandon.  Many  leaser  artists  migrated  thence  and  the  Italian 
school  in  France  was  quite  distitict  from  Ihe  French  school, 
and  much  more  imjK>rtant.  The  new  palace  erected  by 
Francis  I  gave  opportunity  for  the  originality  of  artists  to 
<liHplay  Itself,  and  the  king  gave  conrmtissions  not  alone  to  the 
recognited  painters  among  the  Italians  but  to  the  less  known 
painters  of  France, 
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Of  the  French  school  of  this  period  the  Oouct  family  and 
Jeait  Cousiu  deserve  special  mcntioiL  Jean  Clouct  caoic  to 
Paris  from  Bru&sels,  bringing  wilh  him  ihc  secret  of  mixing 
oiU  whidi  had  recently  been  discovered  by  the  Van  Eyck 
brothers*  His  son,  Jean  Clouct,  became  first  painter  tc  th^ 
king.  Two  other  manbcrs  of  this  family  won  distinction 
by  ihcir  briialie^  ALlenlion  to  detail,  simplicity,  truthful 
imitation  of  nature  and  fine  finish,  all  characteristics  of 
Flemish  painting  of  the  age,  were  distinctive  of  ihcir  5tylc- 
Jean  Cousin  was  the  last  great  painter  of  glass.  There  arc 
still  preserved  in  the  Louvre  several  windows  painted  by  him 
for  the  Q>:iteau  d'Aiiet,  The  Ixjldnciis  of  his  conceptions 
gained  for  liirn  ihe  naiut:  "the  Michael  Angelo  of  France/' 

Civil  struggles  that  waged  for  many  years  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  put  an  end  to  the  brilliancy  of  tliis 
first  great  epoch  of  French  art.  In  1648  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  founded  and  in  1667  the  first 
cxliibition  of  paintings  was  held. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  Flemish 
predominance  was  given  to  painting  in  France,  the  particuJar 
circumstance  being  that  Marie  de  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  IV 
and  queen  of  France,  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint  twenty- 
four  scenes  from  her  life  for  her  Luxembourg  palace,  and 
these  were  eagerly  studied  by  native  artists.  On  the  whole 
Ihis  influence  al  this  parlicular  period  was  very  wholesome. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV 
dominated  art  as  it  dominated  all  phases  of  life  and  expression. 
The  art  of  this  age  is  generally  known  as  the  "art  of 
Louis  XIV/'  Unfortunately  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  king 
required  constant  and  unstinted  praise  and  his  influence  in 
painting  led  to  an  abandonment  of  truth,  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity for  the  superficial,  elaborate  and  insincere. 

The  classical  landscape  was  given  prominence  by  Poussin 
and  Claude  Lorrain  Mho  attained  renown  during  the  cirlicr 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nicholas  Poussin — 1593- 
1665 — was  bom  in  Normandy  but  Ihe  greater  portion  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Italy.  Indeed,  his  son  is  classified  with 
Italian  artists.  He  loved  the  classical  and  frequently  created 
a  landscape  merely  as  a  setting  for  his  mythological  figures. 
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He  was  skillful  in  \m  use  of  color,  wliich  was  uftcn  rather 
strong  but  net  unpkasing-  his  drawing  was  excellent. 

'  The  dassicitl  school  of  art  was  firmly  established  during 
ffls  century;  for  this  reason  the  following  critici>in  by  Hazlill 
13s  particular  interest,  setting  forth  as  it  docs  certain  cliar- 
acicriuics  whicli  distinguished  it  tliroiighout :  'Tlie  Poussin- 
CM|ue  landscape  is  characterized  by  something  of  the  pedantry, 
the  same  slifTness,  the  same  elevation,  the  same  grandeur^  the 
same  mixture  of  art  and  nature,  as  Milton's  poetry.  In  it 
Poussin,  too,  turned  backward,  away  from  the  lichncsb  of 
coloring,  the  chamting  effects  of  light  and  air,  the  character- 
istics of  vegetation  as  given  In  the  contemporaneous  Flemish 
school,  notably  by  Rubens,  to  'heroic*  landscape  or  classical 
scenes  fit  for  the  abode  of  a  race  of  heroes-  Tlic  primitive 
methods  of  pasturing  sheep  form  the  chief  traces  of  nature. 
There  arc  no  fields;  the  houses  arc  of  the  simplest  form,  as 
those  of  pastoral  life,  or  he  gives  a  classical  pile  in  the  centre 
of  his  compo&ilion.  The  figures  arc  those  of  fable  or  history, 
but  always  producing  an  effect  of  tranquil  repose/' 

Claude  Lorrain — 1600-1682 — belonged  to  the  same  age. 
He  too,  loved  classical  stones.  He  created  ideal  gardens  with 
ariistic  nooks*  temples  with  Greek  columns,  and  in  these 
charming  spots  he  placed  beings  of  an  earlier  world — all  in 
a  holiday  happiness  and  contentment.  Sometimes  the  scene 
was  so  refined  and  finished  as  to  bear  but  little  rescmblaitcc 
to  the  natural.  The  term  "idealiacd  landscapes"  applies 
admirably  to  many  of  his  pictures.  By  clever  use  of  soft 
vapors  Claude  produced  the  impression  of  dutance  with  plenty 
of  space  and  paths  that  lead  far  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
scene-  Tlic  outlines  of  objects  were  softened  by  atmospheric 
efTect8;  splendid  restdts  were  attiiined  by  brilliant  light  over 
portions  of  t}ie  scene.  Ttimer,  who  was  jealous  of  any  artist, 
living  or  dead,  whom  he  thought  to  in  any  way  rival  himself, 
was  keenly  jealous  of  Claude's  popularity  years  after  the 
French  aitisls's  work  was  ended.  Like  Turner  he  was  never 
successful  in  delineating  figures,  saying  that  he  charged  merely 
for  the  landscape  and  threw  in  (he  people. 

The  art  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  a  great  nKasurc  the  creation 
of  Qiarlcs  Lebrun,  1619-1690^  He  Mattered  the  great  mon- 
arch by  representing  him  as  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander  and 
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won  his  life-long  favor  For  fourteen  years  be  laboml  at. 
the  mw  palace  of  Versailles,  making  up  in  qnantity  what^ 
was  lacking  tii  quality.  His  chief  merit  lay  in  his  originality 
of  composition.  All  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  and  when 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  ktng^s  life  he  built  another  palace 
of  Marly^  Lebrun  not  only  planned  its  interior  decorations 
but  designed  ihe  tapestries,  furniture,  mosaics,  jewelry  and 
bronzes  as  well.  His  capacity  for  work  was  wellnigh  limitless 
during  these  years,  and  for  various  purposes  many  of  his 
designs  have  been  popular  ever  since. 

When  Louis  XV  succeeded  Louis  XIV  a  firm  control 
gave  way  to  revelry.  His  reign  was  at  court  a  prolonged 
holiday.  Hie  king  himself  was  not  unconscious  of  tlie  stomi 
slowly  gathering  in  France,  for  his  o^ression  "After  ine  the 
deluge"  proved  to  be  literally  true.  Art  reflected  the  life  of 
the  people. 

The  great  exponent  of  the  frivolous  court  life  was  Jean 
Antoinc  Wattcau — 1O84-1721.  He  has  been  called  the  Bi^t 
genuine  Krench  artist  who  ever  painted  I'rcnch  scenes  as  seen 
by  a  Frenchman.  Coniining  himaelf  to  portraying  a  condition 
of  life  that  was  unstable  and  transitor)',  his  pictures  appealed 
only  to  the  nobility.  The  courtiers  who  toyed  wiUi  life,  who 
affected  a  studied  simplicity  and  talked  of  Arcadian  ways, 
found  his  productions  altogether  satisfying. 

While  the  trilling  love-making  of  the  court  was  being  set 
forth  in  ail  its  airy  hghlncss  by  \Vatt*^au,  Jean  Baptistc 
Chardin — 1699-1779 — was  studying  another  condition  of 
society  which  he  later  painted  with  earnest  fidelity.  Domestic 
scenes  from  the  middle  class  attracted  him  and  without 
imagination,  but  with  pamstaking  detail,  he  painted  the 
tradesman  with  his  family  gathered  around  the  evening  board: 
the  children  at  their  play;  the  mother  about  her  daily  cares. 
Possessing  the  rare  art  of  enliancing  humble  things,  clumsy 
furniture,  heavy  dishes,  pots  and  kettles  and  common  vege-^ 
tables  were  painled  in  a  channing  light  tliat  made  them  at  once 
attractive  to  the  beholder.  Daily  labor  w^  etuiobled ;  humUe 
homes  glorified.  Le$s  gifted  painters  copied  his  scenes  and 
to  possess  them  was  the  pride  of  the  citizea 

As  a  consequence  of  a  growing  feeling  for  art  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people,  in  1765  Jean  Jacques  Bacbelier  eatab- 
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lished  a  public  school  wherein  drawing  was  taught  to  classes 
of  working  boys  wi:houl  cost.  When  the  experiment  had 
proved  successful  (he  king  endowed  h  as  the  Royal  Free 
School  of  Drawing.  It  is  maintained  to-day,  affording  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  profit  by  such 
instruction. 

Eliiabeth  Vig^e-Lebrun  should  be  mentioned  in  connection 
wiih  eigtiieenlh  century  art.  As  a  child  she  evinced  a  remark- 
able gift  for  drawing  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  her 
portraits  attracted  orders  from  the  roya!  family.  An  unfor- 
lunate  marriage  clouded  her  life  but  ^e  was  a  great  favorite 
among  the  brilliant  coterie  of  geniuses  who  gathered  for 
friendly  interchange  of  ideas.  A  prolific  portrait  painter, 
Madame  Lebrun  made  several  paintings  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  probably  painted  more  pictures  of  royalty  than  any  other 
European  artist. 

N'cw  impulses  manifested  themselves  in  the  French  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  period  of  the  Revolution 
had  wrought  changes  in  some  particulars.  For  a  time  the  art 
treasures  were  threatened  when  the  mobs  hesitated  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  royalty.  For- 
timatcly  the  great  mass  of  paintings  were  spared,  but  several 
hundr^  are  known  to  have  perished.  During  the  Napoleonic 
wars  many  works  of  art  were  plundered  from  other  lands. 
Napoleon  on  one  occasion  reminded  his  soldiers  that  they 
had  caused  hundreds  of  works  of  art  to  find  llicir  way  to 
France,  In  1805  operations  were  begun  to  make  the  Louvre 
a  national  museum.  Here  were  accuniiUated  rare  and  often 
priceless  possessions,  soon  exhibited  to  the  public  two  days 
each  week.  Napoleon  called  into  being  a  "personal"  art  which 
pictured  his  military  campaigns,  his  public  deeds  and  his 
family. 

Jean  Louis  David— 1748-1825— belongs  to  this  period, 
since  his  greatest  work  was  done  in  tlie  later  years  of  his  life. 
Setting  aside  the  superficial  art  of  the  past  century,  he  revived 
the  classical  influences.  Several  years  he  spent  in  Italy  and 
returned  to  find  France  in  the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution.  He 
sympathized  with  the  new  order  of  things  and  became  a  great 
frieivl  of  Napoleon.  One  of  his  greatest  paintings  was  his 
"Coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine." 
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landscape  becomes  'more  a  painting  of  air  than  of  eartb.' 
Thoagh  all  were  rebels  against  a  sjsiein  and  were  working 
with  similar  aims,  thetr  work  is  remarkably  individual.  Sup- 
plying to  the  hVcndi  nation  cx])rcssion  for  poetic  feeling, 
they  are  truly  the  French  poets  of  rustic  nature*  irresistibly 
attracted  to  hen  though  many  of  Uieni  and  of  ilieir  numerous, 
though  Icis  conspicuouj,  allies  were  cily-bred.  But  each  has 
his  special  department  of  rostic  nature.  Corot  and  Jules 
Dupr^  arc  the  poets  of  nature's  power  to  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  men;  Rousseau,  llie  poei  of  forest  scenery;  Daubigny,  of 
atmospheric  effects — in  which,  however,  all  add  a  strophe  of 
more  or  less  power,  and  Coroi  no  doubt  outsings  tJirm  alt; 
Diaz  of  hue  and  color,  while  Millet,  in  the  later  development 
of  this  influence,  landscape  and  figures,  is  the  profound  and 
pathetic  poet  of  lowty  labor  Sympathy  with  rusticity,  loo, 
associates  Jules  Breton  with  the  same  movement.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  through  the  keen  feeling  for  the  humble  life  depicted 
in  their  landscapc-gcnrc,  and  of  which  out-door  life  and  human 
toilp  as  the  sowing  and  reaping,  the  stone  picking  and  weeding, 
were  so  essential  a  part,  that  human  sympathy  was  so  deeply 
enlisted  in  landscape.  Thus,  it  is  panially  a  result,  or  growth, 
of  the  democratic  attainment  of  tlic  age  which  gives  the  sense 
of  individual  worth,  making  the  humble  peasant  'the  man  for 
a"  that,*  and,  while  it  is  not  a  painting  lesson  learned  from 
the  EHitch,  it  has  its  source  in  the  same  underlying  feeling  of 
the  importance  of  humble  things  to  whkh  the  Putch,  as  a 
result  of  ihetr  struggles  for  a  governmejit  'by  the  people,  (or 
the  people,'  attained  two  centuries  earlier."' 

COROT. 

Jean  Baptiste-Camillc  Corot  (1796-1875)  w-as  by  raituraj 
temperament  and  circumstances  the  happiest,  most  content  of 
the  "1830"  school.  His  father  inlcndeti  liitn  to  follow  a 
mercantile  life  and  was  disappointed  when  nothing  could  allure 
his  son  into  paths  of  worldly  gain.  When  it  was  plain  that 
his  heart  was  forever  with  the  natural  world  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  it,  he  granted  Camille  a  modest  allowance  with 
permission  to  follow  his  true  bent.     Never  after  was  there 
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anTKxniinent  or  dissatisfaclion— no  longing  (or  means  which 

^finllj  were  hia  b>'  inheritance.     Corot  was  content  to  si^idy 

lanlsapcs  in  varyir^  lights  and  shadows  and  to  set  up  his 

nxl  vlicfevcr  he  caugjit  an  inspiration     Trees  were  his  de* 

tj^i  anJ  no  other  ever  painted  thciti  so  wonderfully.     Wlnlc 

he  ocirr  lived  in  Barbtzon  he  wa»  a  friend  of  the  BarbUon 

KQUlos*  and  liis  work  iKlonged  wiUi  theirs.     Although  popu- 

^hropimon  of  the  lime  favored  landscapes  without    human 

Rgures^  Corot's  nymphs  and  wood*<rcaturcs  were  acknowl- 

cdfcd  15  belonging  to  Eiis  pictures.     Wc  can  get  into  the  ^rit 

vUcli  vitniAted  Corot  best  by  reading  hh  description  of  a 

mcnung's  dawn  which  lie  once  wrote  to  a  friend. 

"A  landM:ape  pointer's  day  is  delightful.  He  gels  up 
ttAjt  it  three  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise.  lie  goes  and 
»ia  ttDJcr  a  tree  and  watches  and  waits. 

'Tbere  is  not  much  to  be  seen  at  first. 

"Nalurc  is  behind  a  white  veil,  on  whidi  some  masses  of 
(ocBitfe  TagueJy  indicated.  Everything  smells  sweet.  Every- 
tfaffig  trembles  under  the  invigorating  bret'/o  of  the  dawn. 

"Bmg!  The  aun  is  becoming  clear  and  begins  to  rend  the 
*til  of  gauze  behind  which  the  meadow  and  ihe  valley  and 
thcUlls  on  die  horizon  hide.  The  vapors  stilt  hang  like  silver 
tefts  on  the  cold  green  grass. 

"Bmgf  Bingf  The  suu'a  first  lay— another  ray.  The  little 
flovcn  seem  to  ha:  walking  in  a  joyful  mood  and  each  one  of 
tbem  is  drinking  its  drop  of  quivering  dew.  Tlic  leaves  feel 
•becold  and  are  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  morning  air  Under 
t!i<  leaves  the  unseen  birds  arc  singing — it  sounds  as  if  thff 
/flitvfj  uxre  sxngiftg  their  morning  prayer.  Amorctti  witlt 
bArfly  wings  aie  pcrcliing  on  the  meadow,  and  set  the  tall 
t  swaying. 

*^Vc  can  sec  nothing,  but  the  landscape  is  there,  all  pcrfcclp 

^kehtDfi  the  translucent  gauze  of  the  mist  which  rises — rises— 

ri«s,  inhaled  by  the  sun,  andj  as  it  rises,  discloses  the  river 

•ihtrscakd,  the  mead^,  the  trees,  the  cottages,  the  varnshing 

<ii«ance.     We  can  distinguish  row  all  that  wc  divined  before. 

»/  the  Sim  is  risen.    Bam!  a  peasant  crosses  the  Beld,  and 

t  an  and  oxen.    Ding!  Ding!  says  the  bell  of  the  ram  who 

l<»fc  Ihe  flock  of  sheep.     Bam!    All  things  break  forth  into 

^i^aiing  and  gUUering  and  shining  in  a  full  flood  of  light. 
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of  i>ale,  caressing  light.  ,  «  .  It  is  adorable  1  and  I  paint 
— and  I  paint.  .  .  .  Boum!  Boumt  The  4un  grows 
hot — the  flowers  droop — the  birds  are  silent  Let  us  go  homcl 
We  can  see  too  much  now.    There  is  nothirg  in  it. 

"And  home  we  go.  and  dine  and  sleep  and  dream;  and  I 
dream  of  the  morning  landscape.  I  dream  my  picture,  and 
presently  I  will  paint  my  dream-" 

Rousseau. 

Th^dore  RousBeau  was  another  successful  painter  of 
trees.  Bom  of  the  middle  class  in  iSi^^  he  early  gave  promise 
of  much  native  ability.  When  eighteen  he  was  already  one 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  romantic  school.  It  waft 
a  sore  cross  to  him  that  for  years  none  of  his  pictures  were 
accepted  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon,  but  then,  neither  were  those 
of  Delacroix  or  any  of  the  new  and  so-called  revolutionary 
artists.  Among  his  friends  his  work  was  greatly  appreciated. 
However,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  most  of 
thc£e  artists  had  no  income  and  depended  upon  the  sale  of 
their  canvases  for  their  living.  Pictures  that  were  rejected 
by  the  jury  of  the  Salon  were  seldom  salable,  and  at  times 
Rousseau  was  sadly  reduced  :n  circumstances. 

When  disappointed  with  the  reception  of  his  pictures,  he 
would  repair  to  the  forest  of  Fontaincbleau  where  he  would 
wander  for  days  at  a  time.  He  had  an  unusual  affection  for 
trees,  finding  them  capable  of  expressing  thoughts  and  ideas. 
He  painted  them  with  the  spirit  in  which  portrait  painters 
paint  men  and  women-  Whatever  the  season  he  represents, 
whatever  the  other  accessorica  of  the  picture,  there  is  the  same 
mysterious  power  in  his  trees,  unlike  those  of  other  artists. 

Public  favor  turned  at  last  and  a  new  understanding 
brought  the  messages  of  the  romanticists  home  to  the  bitterest 
critic,  but  unfortunately  the  seal  of  merit  was  too  long  deferred 
in  the  case  of  Rousseau. 


MiLLST. 

Unlike  either  of  these  two  artists  both  in  work  and  tem- 
perament was  Jean-Francois  Millet  (1814-1875).  He  came 
of  a  long  peasant  ancestry,  of  men  who  were  proud  of  their 
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ability  to  wirrt  ihdr  living  from  the  soil,  who  owed  no  man 
anyihtng  and  found  a  dignity  in  their  daiJy  toil.  MDlet's 
fatlier  tt'as  poor  and,  like  his  neigliborft,  had  3  large  family 
to  care  for  He  him^lf  po.s«es!ced  a  gift  for  music  and  was 
quick  to  discern  his  son's  fondness  for  drawmg.  Not  tmtil 
he  was  twenty,  however,  was  there  opportunity  for  him  to 
study  with  an  artist 

Mitlet  was  fortunate  in  that  his  grandmother,  a  woman 
of  native  refinement  and  great  piety,  had  charge  of  him 
through  the  days  while  the  rest  worked  in  the  fields  "Waken, 
waken,  my  littJc  Francois,  th«  Httlc  birds  have  long  been  sing- 
ing the  glory  of  God/'  she  would  say  each  morning.  Little 
Kran(;ois  was  fortunate  also  in  having  an  uncle  who  was  a 
cmi  and  able  lo  instruct  lum  in  Latin.  He  became  well  versed 
in  Bibic  k>re  and  in  VirgH. 

At  last  his  father  realized  that,  whatever  the  circumstances 
at  borne,  his  eldest  son  must  hstvc  the  chance  to  try  his  skill, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Oicrbourg  to  study.  It  so  happened  that 
his  teaclier  was  able  to  help  him  but  little.  This  much  he 
did,  nf\*erlheless ;  he  persuaded  the  citizens  of  Cherbourg  to 
ubfcribQ  money  which  enabled  Millet  to  go  to  Paris,  The 
promised  was  not  long  forthcoming,  but  by  means  of 
it  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  the  great  art  center  and  become 
(amilar  with  the  work  of  the  great  painters.  This  peasant 
jromh  presented  a  sony  figure  in  some  of  the  studios  of  the 
day  a-id  feh  sadly  ill  at  ease.  He  was  far  belter  grounded  in 
tb*  classics  than  his  companions,  who  found  him  only  a  butt 
for  liieir  jests,  wliilc  their  conversation  was  equally  distasteful 
tofaiRL  Like  most  poor  struggling  artists,  he  shortly  married 
and  the  Mtttition  became  more  urgent.  Even  at  his  low  prices 
It  n-3s  hird  to  sell  his  sketches,  and  occasionally  his  friends 
Wert  obliged  to  come  forward  to  prevent  the  family  from 
sanir^.  Finally  Millet  rcali/cd  that  his  lot  was  with  the 
peMtnl*and  he  removed  his  family  to  Barbizon,  after  which 
the  s^mgglc  for  existence,  while  bitter,  was  never  again  quite 
so  appalin^. 

TAf  Sff:ver  was  Millet's  first  great  painting  after  his 
fttnaval  to  Barbizon,  It  created  much  excitement.  Some 
WtJCt  ionnd  something  grand  in  the  style  of  this  utterly  new 
PWtue'.oilicn  worked  into  it  *ome  socialistic  doctrine.    Tliey 
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held  that  the  very  altitude  and  bearing  of  the  Sower  indicated 
that  he  hated  the  rich.  Going  to  Work,  The  Grafter,  and 
Th^  GUaners,  followed  year  after  year.  This  last  was  a 
forceful  painting.  In  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  known 
in  Old  Testament  times  and  observe  still  in  s<mie  countries, 
the  poor  are  allowed  to  follow  tlie  harvesters  and  gather  up 
any  heads  of  grain  that  have  been  passed  by.  This  picture 
shows  three  of  these  poor  women,  gaunt  and  appealing  in  tlteir 
deep  poverty.  Yet  much  more  is  shown.  One  feels  ihe  heat 
of  the  summer  day,  the  breath  of  the  harvest  field  where  is 
being  garnered  the  fruits  of  long  labor.  The  color  which 
gleams  on  the  standing  grain  beyond  is  glorious.  Again  the 
critics  saw  in  Ihc  three  women,  "s3^'age  beasts  who  threatened 
the  social  order."  Meanwhile  Millet  continued  to  paint  the 
people  he  knew  and  believed  in — the  peasants,  ceaseless  in 
their  toil. 

The  Angebts  was  exliibited  in  1859.  "What  do  you  think 
of  it?'*  he  asked  a  friend  before  the  name  had  been  affixed. 
"It  is  the  Angelns,"  he  cried,  "You  can  hear  the  bells — 1  am 
content/'  was  Millet's  reply. 

Millet  felt  that  jiicEures  should  convey  tlic  sense  of  sound. 
"One  ought  to  be  able  to  make  people  hear  the  songs,  the 
silences,  and  murmurings  of  the  air.  They  should  feel  the 
Infinite."  In  describing  one  of  his  sheep  pictures  some  one 
has  said:  "One  hears  more  than  the  bark  of  the  dog;  one 
hears  Ihe  sliouts  of  the  shepherd ;  one  hears  the  pattering 
footsteps  of  the  sheep— the  patter,  patter,  like  the  sound  of 
heavy  rain  on  a  summer  evening — and  above  all  one  feels  the 
silence  of  the  night." 

While  the  Angclus  did  not  at  once  find  a  purchaser,  it 
was  subsequently  sold  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  then 
Millet  realized  that  at  last  his  messages  were  awakeiiing 
response  in  those  who  recently  had  conckmned  ihem. 

First  Steps,  The  Shepherdess,  the  Goose  Girl — these  and 
several  others  of  a  Icng  series  from  peasant  life  were  com* 
plcted,  and  at  length  Millet  exhibited  his  Man  Leaning  on  a 
Hoe,  The  final  cry  that  a  social  revolution  was  here  indirectly 
threatened  was  met  by  a  reply  from  the  artist  himself. 
"Soci.ilistic?  ....  U  it  possible  to  admit  that  one  may 
have  some  ideas  in  seeing  a  man  gaining  his  bread  by  the 
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sweat  of  hi$  brow?  Some  tell  mc  thai  I  deny  the  charms 
of  the  couiury.  I  find  more  than  charm.  I  find  infinite 
glories.  I  see  as  well  as  they  do  ihe  li!tlc  flowers,  of  which 
Chrisl  said:  'Solomon  in  all  his  gloo"  w^s  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these/  I  see  the  halo  of  the  dandelions,  and  of  the 
sun,  also,  which  spreads  out  beyond  the  world  its  glory  into 
ihc  clouds.  But  I  see,  as  well,  in  the  plain,  the  steaming 
horses  at  work,  and  in  a  rocky  place  a  man  cxiiausted,  whose 
"Hawf  Haw!'  has  been  heard  since  morning,  and  who  tries 
to  straighten  himself  a  moment  and  breathe.  ,  .  .  I 
reject  with  my  whole  soul  democracy  as  it  is  known  at  the 
clubs;  I  have  never  dreamed  of  being  a  pleader  in  any  cause; 
I  am  a  peasant,  a  peasant  1" 

No  consideration  of  Millet,  however  bricf^  woald  be  ade- 
quate utiles  it  look  into  account  his  capacity  for  suflTeritig. 
He  realized  itiat  by  suffering  he  was  the  belter  able  lo  picture 
life.  Many  sorrows  came  to  him;  tie  was  often  unable  lo 
supply  the  necessities  to  his  family,  thougli  their  needs  were 
Ihc  simplest.  Lack  of  means  prevented  him  from  visiting 
his  mother  before  she  died,  although  she  waited  long  to  sec 
him  once  again.  His  grandmother  had  exercised  a  profoimd 
influence  over  him,  yel  he  had  to  know  thnt  she  died  wisliing 
for  him.  Belated  fortune  caused  many  a  grief,  many  a  dis- 
appoinlmcnl.  Yet  MiUet  himself  said  that  he  hoped  he  never 
would  become  stoical,  since  then  he  would  cease  to  feel  with 
his  fdlowmcn.  This  serious  side  of  life  has  been  almost  too 
constantly  dwelt  upon,  while  such  pleasures  as  came  to  him 
are  sometimes  forgouen.  His  wife  shared  his  vicissitudes 
witliout  a  munnur ;  his  diildren  were  devoted  to  him ;  even  had 
he  been  better  possessed  of  means  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  wished  to  exchange  his  humble  peasant  life  for 
a  more  conventional  mode  of  living.  He  loved  the  woods, 
the  fields;  he  loved  the  newly  ploughed  ground;  he  loved  the 
awkward,  ilolid  peasants,  with  their  furrowed  faces  and  bent 
backs;  he  even  loved  tlie  labor  which  wore  out  their  lives.  As 
a  poet  sees  bej'ond  the  sorrow  and  suflFcring  the  in6nite  har- 
mony in  the  world,  beauty  everywhere  if  one's  eyes  arc  trained 
to  see  it.  his  ears  ia  tune  to  hear  it,  so  Mi!lct  rccognizc^l  the 
peasant's  lot  as  one  aspect  of  the  earthly  portion.  Of  changes 
that  might  mitigate  its  misery  he  concerned  himself  not  at  all; 
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they  belonged  to  the  future.  He  saw  the  nobility  of  faithful 
service  in  the  humble  round  of  the  peasant's  duties  and  set 
it  forth  to  be  seen  by  those  who  had  previously  passed  him  by 
with  indifference  or  scorn, 

Di'PRfi:  Diaz. 

Jules  tHipre  and  Narcisse  Uiaz  both  belong  to  the  Barbizon 
school.  Dupre  was  born  in  iHit;  Diaz  in  rSio.  Dupri 
was  of  mild  leniperament.  retiring  disposition  and  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  moods  cf  nature.  He  early  went  to  work  in 
his  father's  porcelain  shop.  learning  certain  secrets  of  his  later 
work  there.  He  gradually  drifted  into  his  true  prox-ince — the 
portrayal  of  rustic  life.  His  farms  were  always  farms  where 
people  lived;  his  roads  and  highways  were  frequented  by  at 
best  a  passing  farm-cart;  his  mills  and  mcadmvs  x^-crc  ever 
shown  in  sonic  relation  to  the  ones  who  dwell  among  them. 
He  rarely  pictured  the  countr)'  uninhabited,  but  rather  as  an 
abiding  place  for  men. 

Diai  was  of  Spanish  birth,  Wlien  a  youth  he  lost  a  limb 
through  the  effects  of  a  rattlesnake  bite.  This  misfortune  he 
in  no  way  allowed  to  cloud  his  days.  He  had  a  fond  love 
for  rich  colors  and  delighted  in  painting  autumnal  scenes 
with  the  glowing  tints  of  the  dying  year.  When  he  became 
possessed  of  fair  means  he  sought  out  a  home  by  the  sea. 
Bnding  €vcn  more  solace  in  its  moods  than  in  his  beloved 
Fontaincbieau. 

Rosa  Bonhecr, 

Rosa  Bonhcur  (1828-1899)  became  one  of  the  greatest 
animal  painters  of  all  time.  Left  to  her  own  devices  when  a 
child,  slie  made  playmates  of  the  neighborhood  pets.  Her 
love  for  animals  led  her  iruo  various  eccentricities,  and  with 
her  brothers  she  was  left  to  roam  about  at  will.  Her  father 
at  length  noted  his  daughter's  drawings,  and.  being  an  artist  of 
some  ability,  began  to  give  her  regular  training.  It  was  her 
delight  to  spend  days  together  out  wherever  animals  might  be 
seen.  Dressed  in  boy's  attire,  that  she  might  not  attract  notice, 
she  visited  stockyards  and  slaughter  houses  in  order  that  she 
might  ;Lcquirr  ao  intimate  knowledge  of  the  creatures  she 
wished  to  pzits 
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Her  Oxen  Ploughing  brought  her  fame,  and  throughout 
a  lusy  life  htr  painiings  were  henceforth  in  constant  demand. 

Often  alone,  she  irampc<1  over  tlie  moumaiiis  ro  find  the 
deer,  and  in  Scotland  sought  iinfrequirnted  spots  where  wild 
antnuds  might  be  taken  unawares.  ArQund  her  at  home  she 
collected  quite  a  inenai^erie  of  pets  tliat  were  devoted  to  their 
mistress.  Her  lions  followed  her  like  dogs  and  one  of  llictn 
died  with  his  head  on  her  arm. 

Her  Horse  fair  is  most  famous.  Rare  genius  was  required 
to  adequately  jioriiay  tliif.  stupendous  scene-  It  was  sold  for 
300,000  francs  and  liangs  totlay  tn  the  Metropolitan  MuseuiTL 

Honors  were  heaped  upon  Ro:*a  Bonheur  and  at  last  she 
was  prcwrntcd  witli  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which 
had  never  before  been  bestowed  upon  a  woman.  This  gifted, 
persevering  woman  never  would  be  HonLzed.  Her  friends 
were  always  welconietl,  but  she  seldom  saw  strangers.  In  her 
home  at  By,  on  the  edge  of  the  Fontainebleau  forest,  she 
spent  the  later  years  of  her  life. 

Children  as  a  rule  are  fond  of  animals,  and  in  recent  years 
Ro€a  Bonheur's  pictures  have  been  copied  repeatedly  and  arc 
well  known  by  cliildren  in  all  lands,  Tliis  adoration  on  the 
part  of  little  people  for  one  who  so  truthfully  represented  the 
creatures  she  dearly  loved*  15  a  testimonial  of  her  great  genius. 
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acfrtss  who  was  holdiii^  the  audiences  of  London  breatbkss 
and  of  whom  King  George  said  she  was  "  ihe  only  Qncci  all 
the  res*  were  counterfeits.'* 

The  Strawberry  Girl,  Innocence,  Simplicity  and  the  Angd 
Heads,  are  best  known  of  Reynolds'  child  pomttngs^  This 
anisi  never  married  and  thow  who  do  not  care  paiticulaiiy  for 
him  insist  that  his  portraits  of  wonxn  and  children  are  always 
idealized — that  they  reveal  instantly  that  he  ntr\irr  saw  either  for 
a  moment  at  a  disadvantage.  If  it  is  tme  that  each  is  somewhat 
exalted  in  these  portnuts  the  real  explanation  mar  be  that 
Reynolds  had  the  faculty  of  making  eadi  one  appear  at  hts  or 
her  best — that  his  chivalrous  attitude,  even  vkith  lirtTe  children, 
ahrays  drew  out  their  most  Io\"able  trails  and  expressions. 

In  17C8  the  Royal  Academy  was  foandtd  in  England  ttpder 
the  patronage  of  the  kir^.  By  coaonoa  consent  Reyoolds  was 
invited  to  become  its  president  Some  of  oar  west  ^-aloable  art 
lilerattirie  is  to  he  found  in  the  lectures  he  dclircred  before  the 
sttxksts  of  this  school  of  an- 

GAttCSlOftOCrGH. 

Not  br  from  the  Reyncdds  home  Ered  anoAcr  art&t  who 
achieved  wcQ  rocnted  praise  atid  popularity.  Indeed  there  are 
maiqr  who  contend  that  Gwuhon3t^  pnsdoced  tlic  tnicst 
English  art  the  cooitry  has  ever  secL  He  was  bore  m  Stif- 
fdk  in  1727  and  i£ed  in  London  in  1788L  Like  many  an  artist 
he  was  not  clever  at  scnool,  spends^  more  tnne  in  diawing 
sketdies  xspcm  his  exemscs  than  to  \mmng  tbeoL  At  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  London  to  study  art  Gaiodxmxigb's  life  shows 
a  cunoQs  mtxture  ol  gaam  and  jedoosies.  He  bdd  abof  from 
utc  cdebrated  men  of  fats  day,  rfe  was  popular  ana  his  stxMio 
was  thronged  with  titled  peo^  but  be  alwavs  reaenled  die 
popnlmty  of  his  rivat  RqrnQUs.  He  carty  took  offense  at 
sofloe  sB^  migundefstawfing  toacxrmBg  Ae  hanguBg-  of  one 
o<  Va  pictares  at  the  annaal  exhtbft  tf  the  Academy  and  n- 
fused  nemafter  to  aSow  fats  pKtures  to  he  dsiiwii  tSMCCL  Uo* 
qocsbaoablr  iUs  was  doe  to  his  jealousy  ol  Reyool^  yet  n 
was  IOC  fann  hieaeiit  wocn  be  by  ^^ng,  and  RejrDoids  wisooe 
of  the  paD  bearers  at  his  ftsienL  Ttroqghout  the  penod  he 
toent  in  Badt  be  was  aided  greatly  in  gatninif  a  foOowuig  oy  one 
TUdoKSse;  >Tt  his  JisigTceiPPtt  vtt  tkis  sne  friotd  tdb- 
Mttlir  M  to  hts  reinoral  hwa  Aat  cfty. 
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In  his  painting,  Gain^^boroiigh  defied  almost  every  law  that 
has  ever  leen  laid  down  fcr  artists;  Uit  his  pictures  are  per(ea 
in  form  and  color.  He  was  always  original,  worVing  cut  the 
dictations  of  his  inner  artistic  temperament,  at  the  same  time 
a  faithful  imitator  of  nature.  Unlike  Rc>"nolds,  he  painted 
many  landscapes  and  was  particularly  successful  in  these  pic- 
tures. His  portraits  are  for  the  most  part  paintings  of  aristo- 
cratic ladies — the  *'  Gainsborough  hat "  being  recogni2cd  every- 
where. 

TURKER, 

Joseph  Malloni  William  Turner  was  bom  the  year  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  began — 1775.  He  died  in  1851.  His 
father  was  a  barber  and  hair-flrcsscr  in  a  time  when  all  gen- 
tlemen wore  wigs  which  rccjuircd  elaborate  dressing.  His 
tnother  died  in  an  insane  asyhim.  This  insanity  of  his  mother 
was  always  a  heavy  cross  to  the  l>oy  who  was  ready  to  fight  if 
her  name  were  but  mentioned.  Although  penurious  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  elder  Turner  was  proud  when  the  drawings  of  hit 
son  began  to  attract  attention  and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  development.  He  who  enters  upon  an  extended  study  of 
Turner's  paintings  lias  a  considerable  task  before  him.  In  the 
first  place  he  will  enjoy  diem  more  if  he  ca'?ts  asi'Je  the  man  and 
occupies  himself  with  the  artist.  As  a  man  TumL-r  pos^-ssed 
few  attractive  qualities.  He  inherited  his  father's  miserly  in* 
stinct;  in  later  life,  allhongh  his  work  brought  him  lai^e  re- 
turns, he  lived  in  poverty  and  dirt.  He  w;is  jealous  of  any 
artist,  dead  or  living,  whom  he  imagined  in  any  way  might  rival 
himself.  When  his  paintings  were  under  fire  of  criticism  in  Ihe 
early  part  o:  the  nineteenth  century,  Ku:*in  championed  his 
cause  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  one's  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  nature  may  be  tested  by  the  de^^rce  of  admira- 
tion he  feels  for  Turner's  pictures.  It  has  since  been  frequently 
noted  that  few  might  l>e  willing  to  stand  that  test.  Turner  laid 
hold  of  one  aspect  of  nature — light — and  demonstrated  its  pos- 
sibilities in  e\"ery  conceivable  way.  Golden  sunshine,  gorgeous 
sunsets,  flaming  clouds  of  fire,  delicate  and  opalescent  waves, 
waters  flooded  with  burning  brightness — all  these  and  count- 
less other  effects  of  light  are  set  forth  in  his  can\'asc<.  Leav- 
ing the  Turner  room  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London  is  like 
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Icavmg-  the  bright  sunfihtne  for  the  gloom  of  secluded  paths. 
UnquMlionably  nature  occasionally  pmvitles  such  exhibitions 
of  color  ns  Turner  painted,  but.  to  find  such  exhibitions  usual, 
one  would  have  to  journey  to  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  or 
to  some  favored  island  of  a  sontbem  sea  where  attnotiph^ric 
conditions  produce  striking  and  uncommon  efFecl&>  The 
average  beholder  must  ever  regard  Turner's  pictures  as  psydwv 
logical  studies  quite  as  much  as  stvdie^  of  nature. 

Turner  painted  a  series  of  Venetian  pictures,  Tkf  ApprcMtk 
to  Venice  and  the  Sttn  of  Venice  Going  Down  fa  Sea  being 
the  best  knnwn,  Rivert  of  France,  a  series  of  French  land- 
scapes, Dijo  Builditig  Carthage,  and  Sun  Rising  Through  a 
Vcfior,  are  all  well  known.  The  StamShip  hangs  in  the  Boston 
Museim>,  And  The  Tmtcnjire  is  generally  conceded  to  be  his 
finest  production. 


Landsceb. 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Ensrbnd's  fan>ou5  animal  painter*  wai 
bom  in  London,  in  1802  ant)  died  in  1873.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  artists  flind  when  a  child  of  se%'cn  drew  remarkably 
well.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  picture  "  Figiitii^  Dogs,"  »-« 
publicly  exhibited.  Prom  that  time  forward  his  paintings  were 
in  constant  demand. 

Laiidsecr  w;i5  particularly  fortunate  m  delutcattng  the  deer 
and  dc^.  He  loved  all  animals  and  his  paintings  show  a  large 
nngt  in  the  animal  kin^om:  probably  be  loved  the  dog  best 
of  all,  and  he  was  happy  in  holding-  the  deep  ecpressioa — somc- 
tiracs  abnost  human — in  his  pictures-  Those  who  do  not  care 
particnbrly  for  Latulseer  insist  that  be  overdid  the  ntatier  of 
interpreting  animal  enmioos — that  hts  animaJs  too  doidy  re^ 
smUe  hamaB  beiiic&  His  wfanirers  reply  that  only  one  nrho 
loved  animah  as  warmly  as  Landseer  cottkl  discern  the  play 
of  cniocioa  they  oftxmes  exhibit — that  they,  who  possess  dctp 
affection  for  dogs,  horses  and  other  dumb  creatujcs,  find  tbe 
same  expressaoos  in  them  that  he  fburd  and  that  tbe  others  an 
not  sittiated  to  judge  the  nutter  faii^y.  Even  his  frirnds  re- 
grettctl  that  he  limited  his  stAjects  to  the  jccoeral  escdnsion  of 
hndyprs,  whidi  be  wi^  have  dooe  excellently.  His  portrait 
woifc  was  food,  portktilarly  fab  portraits  of  d^dreo. 

The  KTcmt  )«cftt  of  landseer^s  popolari^  I17  in  bis  ahiliqr 
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(c  tfU  a  direct  story  whkb  was  evident  to  the  simplest  heart- 
There  were  many  in  England  and  America  who  could  boast  of 
BO  familiarity  with  ihe  great  world  masters.  Those  questions 
vhich  have  for  centuries  ahsorl)cd  ihc  student  of  art  were  un- 
knoiATi  to  them,  the  secrets  of  masterly  success  alike  un^essed. 
Hcre  was  an  anist  who  spoke  to  the  people,  even  as  Bobbie 
Boms  had  done ;  one  wrclc  a  poem  aljout  Th^  Txsfa  Dogs — the 
other  painted  them.  Another  household  poet  immortaiiicd  The 
Village  Blacksmith;  Landsecr  painted  a  smithy's  shop  and 
ailed  it  Sko^ng,  Suspense,  Tfte  Slerping  Bloodhound.  Dig- 
nity and  Imfnidencc — these  were  dog  types  familiar  to  all  up:m 
lirst  glance.  If  a  picture  may  be  tested  by  the  quick  appeal  it 
makeg  lo  the  heart  of  the  untutored  beholder,  then  the  great 
vajority  of  Landsecr's  paintings  would  rank  well  indeed. 

Tim  PM'RAFHAfiUTfiS. 

In  1848.  Dante  Gabrid  Rossetti.  then  a  young  man  studying 
an  at  one  of  the  Royal  Acedemy  schools,  wrote  impetuously  to 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  asking  to  be  received  by  him  as  a  pupiL 
Rossetti  was  impatient  at  the  routine  tlirough  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  and  waited  fe\^erishly  for  the  lime  when  he 
might  turn  from  the  drudgery  of  drawing  to  the  warmth  of 
oobrs.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  this  time  art  had  become 
commonplace  in  England  and  slavish  adherence  to  so-called 
cstablbhed  principles  obtained.     Brown  received  young  Ros* 
ami,  who  shortly  came  in  touch  with  William  tiolman  Huntp 
and  John  Everett  Millais,  also  young  art  students.     Out  of 
nac  with  the  art  of  the  day,  these  enthusiasts  turned  back  to 
the  early  art  of  Italy,  where  they  found — or  believed  they 
fcrad — a  religious  fervor  and  sincerity  that  sirong'ly  appealed 
to  then.    Thereupon  they  organized  iJicmselves  into  a  society 
Ofbrothcrhood,  taking  (be  name  Pre- Raphael itcs.    They  were 
hier  joined  by  fmir  others  a$  full  of  dreams  and  ambitious 
ttrivings  as  thc)-  were  themselves:  Thomas  Woolner,  a  sculp- 
tcr;  James  CoUmson.  painter;  Fre<krick  George  Stephens,  a 
I«inier  and  later  art  critic,  and  William  Michael  Rosscni. 
Ifeitt's  brother.     TIk  members  now  numbering  seven — the 
rajTtic  oiimbcr — they  tried  cotlectivdy  and  individually  to  get 
tttdcinto  the  atmosphere  of  the  past,  even  tr>ing  10  live  in  isola- 
tion to  create  the  proper  spirit.    That  they  never  wholly  sue- 
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ceeded  in  aitaining^ir  ends  Deed  hardly  be  stated;  it  w^  not 
possible  to  elimtnate  the  iljght  of  centuries  and  return  to  the 
it!cal5  oi  the  past,  had  it  l*ccn  wise  m  liave  done  so.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  movcnent  was  a  failtire.  On  the 
cofttnir>-,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  ino%'ement  hae  had  a  trcmcndoits 
effect  upon  (he  trend  o{  thought  since  it  was  Brst  started.  The 
purpose  of  the  bcothcrhood  was  cxpUined  br  ^(ichael  Rossetti 
in  this  way:  (i)  To  have  (jcnmnc  ideas  to  express;  {2)  To 
study  >fature  attenti\T^y,  so  as  to  know  how  to  express  them ; 
(3)  To  s>^inpathjze  with  what  is  direct  attd  serious  aikd  heart- 
felt in  pr^Sous  art.  to  the  exdoskm  of  what  is  cooventioaal  and 
sdf-paradir^  and  learned  by  role;  and  (4)  Most  in£spensable 
of  all.  to  prodtjoe  tborongMy  good  pictures  and  statues. 

St>ch  aims  could  have  but  a  wbcdesocne  cflcct.  Directness, 
honesty,  sincerity,  definite  pttrpose— these  were  ihetr  waidw 
worasL 

The  members  of  thi<  hrrwherhood  desired  parttcularbr  to  set 
forth  these  ideals  in  their  painling<i  anci  three  of  ihem  entered 
pictures  for  the  artnxol  exhibit  in  j^4&  Althongh  the  letters 
P.  R,  B.  followed  the  names  of  each,  nr>  attention  was  pvtn 
them  at  the  time,  while  therr  pamlings  were  pvcn  encouTaging 
notktf  by  those  interested  in  the  youthful  anifts.  Before  the 
foHowiiig  year  the  saret  got  out  and  when  tn  1849  the  Pte- 
R^ihaclitcs  again  eddrited  tbeir  woek,  critics  were  ineraless 
to  tbcsr  Bttadc.  Tbe  whole  art  worid  was  IBM  with  tofgna- 
tionattbemudadtyof  tbeyoong  artists  who  thus  set  their  ideas 
against  the  rtfabBshed  order  of  things.  Indeed  until  Rifllcin 
m  tS$2  came  forward  to  es^nuse  tb^  cause  they  received  no 
f^r  treatment  whatever.  Rnddn  was  too  wcfl  cstahfidud  to 
be  ignored  lod  when  bis  discnssioo  of  die  new  aaottmeat  rang 
dear  and  coimncingty.  there  came  a  panse  in  te  tiadictivts 
horicd  against  tbe  new  sdtool  and  gradnSy  vmaf  of  tbcir 
ideals  were  accepted  wholly  or  m  paft. 

In  maturer  years  the  varicxs  fDcnbcrs  of  qbs  crstwmle 
bcoUictbocd  fell  any  and  each  went  acconfiog  to  his  true 
bent  n  working  cot  bis  natpre  arL  Toe  onMBubociu  tbsaiK 
peamL  &c  many  another  society  rr  sodal  tnkn  that  bas  done 
its  work.  Vet  tbe  ttusakn  of  the  umoo  was  omdn  greater  tfaui 
^t  fc^  [ww^iBPft  *nA  ^fi^Mj  i>*  Miffiif  nrf  It  ^f^^  ^IJfff  'fflg  T^  *Hf*itr 

naiure,  soKcraT  m  ii^^b^hxh  ^bo  o^gan  a^pnoan  Wr 
ward  behest  ideals. 
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CHAPTER   XIV, 
Art  0?  luLUMiNATioN. 

Pleasing,  artistic  books  have  ever  attracted,  as  those  of 
diiU,  unattractive  appearance  have  repelled.  Children  that  frown 
over  dreary  pages  will  turn  with  alacrity  to  others  embellished 
with  pictures.  For  this  reason  school  texts  are  made  as  appeal- 
ing as  possible,  the  better  to  arouse  an  awakening  interest. 
Commonplace  subjects  are  rendered  inviting  because  of  the 
decorations  of  books  or  by  their  abundant  illustrations.  Older 
readers  as  well  prefer  artistic  editions  for  their  own  enjoyment 
and  care  is  constantly  exercised  to  make  books  decorative  and 
alluring. 

Similarly^  in  early  times  the  desire  to  please  the  eye  as  well 
as  enlighten  the  mind  led  to  the  development  of  illumination 
and  miniature  painting.  The  word  illuminator  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  the  twelfth  century  and  signified  one  who 
"lighted  up"  pages  with  bright  colors  and  burnished  gold.  The 
word  miniature  has  a  very  different  significance  today  from 
the  one  it  originally  held.  Red  paint  was  called  minium,  and 
he  who  used  it  called  a  miniator.  The  present  application  of 
the  name  to  a  small  picture  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  and 
arose  through  the  confusion  of  the  French  mignon  and  Latin 
mittuj. 

In  appearance  books  of  antiquity  were  wholly  unlike  those 
seen  generally  today.  The  Egyptians  used  papyrus  for  their 
writing  material;  the  Greeks  also  used  it,  while  skins  of  ani- 
mals were  in  time  utilized — the  supply  of  papyri  reeds  being 
limited.  Skins  of  nearly  all  animals  and  fish  as  well  have 
served  at  one  time  or  another  as  writing  material,  but  parch- 
ment, made  of  sheepskin,  and  vellum,  prepared  calfskin,  were 
generally  preferred.  Skins  of  pigs  and  oxen  were  prepared 
for  cheaper  surfaces  and  served  as  account  books,  ledgers  and 
the  like-  Imitations  of  skins  were  devised  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper  considerably  reduced  the  cost  of 
writing  material. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  books  were  copied  by 
hand,  and,  imtil  the  Christian  era,  took  the  form  of  scrolls. 
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Our  word  volume  is  derivc<l  from  the  Lalin  volumen^  mcani; 
a  roll,  or,  more  accurately,  sotnething  rolled..  These  scrolls 
were  not  kept  upon  open  shelves  as  are  books  today,  but  m 
closets  prepared  for  them.  '1  be  only  existing  library  which  in 
appearauce  resembles  those  which  were  provided  in  Roman 
homes  is  the  Library  of  ihc  Vatican,  where  no  books  are  ordi- 
narily visible  at  all — these  being  locked  in  cabinets  arranged  for 
them.  \ 

After  the  Chrislirin  era  square  books  grew  in  favor  At 
first  tablets  of  wood  were  prepared  for  accounts.  The  codex, 
meaning  a  block  of  woodp  was  first  merely  a  square  piece  of 
board  smoothed  ih^l  one  might  write  upon  it.  Soon  two  of 
ihesc  boards  were  (astencd  together  by  rings  and  coated  with 
wax  to  make  a  yielding  surface.  After  a  leucr  had  been  read> 
the  recipient  coiild  press  the  wax  smooth  again  with  the  flat 
end  of  his  stj'lus  and  inscribe  upon  ihe  fresh  surface  his  repiy^^ 
The^e  tablets  remained  in  favor  for  some  time.  The  one  wbc^H 
carried  these  about,  in  capacity  of  postman,  was  known  as  a^^ 
tabfliarius.  Finally  skins  were  siibsiituicd  in  place  of  the  rigid 
boards,  and  this  marks  the  origin  uf  Ixtoks  in  the  form  known 
to  us  today,  fur  several  pages  might  be  bound  togclhcr- 

Among  the  Kgypiiaiis  the  Book  of  the  Dead  was  m' 
highly  prized.  Tliis  was  the  guide  for  the  soul  on  iU  perilous^ 
juuniey  to  the  realm  of  Osiris,  ;iiid  witlioui  its  &id  one  could 
scarcely  hope  to  arrive  &ufely.  It  was  upon  thi»  that  the  scribe 
expended  greatest  care,  and  illuminated  fragmail:^  uf  this  book 
have  beai  recovered.  After  the  decline  of  tlluniinaiion  in 
Egypt  little  is  known  of  it  until  the  time  of  lite  Roman  princi- 
pate.  However,  this  does  not  mean  tliat  the  art  died  out.  In 
all  probability  it  flourished,  but  examples  of  illumination  arc 
lacking  (or  the  period  intervening  between  ancient  Egyptian 
and  late  Roman  years.  It  shoidd  always  be  remembered  that 
the  Nile  valley  has  supplied  most  unusual  facilities  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  remains,  its  arid  climate  preserving 
articles  scaled  in  Egyptian  tombs  in  spite  of  tlic  flight  of  cen- 
turies, 

Wc  know  little  of  classical  illumination.    Illuminated  tool 
were   current  among  the   Romans  of  tlic  laic   republic  an 
principate,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  made  In  imitation 
of  tlicsc  earlier  known  in  Greece.    Fragments  of  a  oopy  of 
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made  probably  in  the  fourth  cetittiry  o£  our  era,  are  pre- 
soircd  in  Milan.  These  consin  o£  fifty-eight  miniatures  that 
h&ve  been  cut  from  the  copy,  the  illustrations  alone,  it  would 
appear,  having  been  valued*  Only  the  lines  that  chanced  to  be 
tt-rillcn  upon  the  tiacks  of  ihc&c  miniatures  remain.  It  is  thought 
that  tike  miniatures  were  copied  from  tho^  in  an  older  Greek 
venion.  The  costunics  are  partly  Greeks  partly  Koroan.  The 
g«b  arc  shown  with  the  nimbus — the  Iiead  of  Jove  encircled 
by  3  purple  halo^  Venus  by  a  green  one»  while  blue  was  used 
for  several  ahcr  deilies. 

The  so-called  Virgil  of  the  Vatican  is  ascribed  to  about  the 
same  period*  Fifty  miniatures  arc  herein  set  in  simple  frames 
©f  colcrcd  tflnds-  The  figures  arc  not  graceful  nor  tlic  work 
anislic,    ft  indicates  a  decadence  of  art. 

As  Rome  declined  and  the  new  capital  of  Constantinc 
beame  the  cultural  as  well  as  political  center,  Byzantine  art 
arose.  Influences  of  both  East  and  West  were  felt  in  Con- 
slwinople  and  a  ^hool  of  illuminaiion  i^uickly  developed,  to 
be  rcccgnized  for  several  centuries  as  the  foremost  in  Europe. 
Tbcse  duracteristics  whicti  predominated  in  Byzantine  paint- 
;are  found  also  in  Byzantine  illumination :  love  of  splendor^ 
Bvtth  use  of  gold,  silver  and  bright  colors.  Manuscripts  done 
itrantsbcd  gold  on  parchment  stained  in  royal  purple  hccaine 
prerogative  of  the  enijjcrors — purple  ink  being  likewise 
for  them,  TTie  Gospels  were  frequently  prepared  in 
ttisccstly  way,  and  in  such  rare  examples  as  survive  the  gold 
bitill  briglit,  althougli  the  purple  parclnnent,  being  not  dyed, 
fhBtncreJy  stained,  has  faded. 

The  work  of  the  mini<iture  painter  and  the  illuminator  took 
Aiale  form,  both  working  under  arbitrary  rules  laid  do\s-n 
^ihc  Church.  A  similarity  thus  prevails  among  Byzantine 
■pBciiMns  of  illumin-itior  and  makes  it  difhcult  to  assign  a 
AUte  dale  to  particular  manuscripts.  No  study  of  the  nude 
Wig  permitted,  the  figures  show  ignorance  of  anatomy.  The 
'I'^ieiws  are  sometimes  skillfully  done,  but  nrore  frequently 
Ibsk  OD  the  figures,  Jn  lime  monotony  characterised  Byzan- 
'ioe  illumination,  and  western  schools  became  more  important. 
Tie  Book  of  Genesis  prcscn'ed  today  in  the  Imperial  Library 
*>f\ltnna  well  illustrates  the  Byzantine  type.  It  consists  of 
r*Qit)^four  leaves  of  purple  vellum,  miniatures  being  inscribed 
•itiiiicr  side  of  the  page. 
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Charlemagne  encouraged  education  in  the  West  aod  brought 
Alcujn  from  England  to  icach  the  school  he  established  fa 
Aachen — now  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Tlie  production  of  books  was 
at  once  neces^^ary  and  tli<:  ilhiininator's  art  deinand<:d.  Thus 
arose  what  is  known  as  the  Carclingian  School  of  Illumination. 
In  796,  and  for  several  years  following,  Alcuin  was  Abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Tours,  where  extensive  literary 
work  was  carried  on  for  the  Emperor.  Skilled  iUuminists  were 
required,  who  in  time  developed  certain  peculiarities  hy  which 
the  school  i»  d  is  ling  niched.  A  Bible  doni;  in  ihe  Latin  text 
was  known  as  the  Vulgate,  Tlierc  is  preserved  today  in  the 
British  M«sentn  a  manuscript  believed  to  have  been  the  Vulgate 
done  ;U  Tour:»  for  Char  lei  iia^  lie.  Bright  gold  aiul  silver  were 
u^  and  gorgeous  colore,  yet  the  whole  wa«  neither  gaudy 
nor  tasteless.  Instead  of  representing  the  Evangelists  as  old 
men — as  bad  been  the  custom  among  ByzainitK  artiste— Ihcy 
arc  represented  as  youths,  mueli  conventionalized. 

The  work  of  the  Carolingian  School  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  ninth  century',  and  centered  in  various  Benedictine  mon- 
asteries, particularly  at  Paris,  Rl>eims  and  Tours. 

No  school  of  iUtimtnation  produced  more  splendid  results 
tlian  tlic  Cchic  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whither  Christianity 
waft  brought  even  before  it  was  taken  to  England.  Tlie  Irish 
monks  were  suflicientty  remote  lo  allow  them  to  de\"c!op  unin- 
fluenced in  the  main  by  other  schools*  To  be  sure,  traces  of 
By/antinc  influences  are  to  be  found,  but*  generally  speaking, 
they  worked  irdcpendcntly.  The  art  of  the  goldsmith  had 
flourished  here,  and  Celtic  illumination  gives  corstant  evidence 
of  the  strong  influence  metal  work  exercised  upon  the  tllutni- 
nators.  Durrow  was  the  iirst  center  of  Christianity  as  taught 
by  St  Columbji :  later  lona  became  the  head  of  the  monastic 
system,  and  finally  KcIIb,  in  Meath  County.  To  the  nAonastcry 
of  Kells  in  the  seventh  century  was  brought  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  supposed  to  have  been  inscribed  by  Columba  himself. 
This  precious  example  of  Irish  illumination,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world,  is  now  the  possession  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    The  Book  of  Durrow  is  next  in  importance. 

The  Book  of  Kelh  contains,  in  addition  to  the  four  Gospels, 
a  portion  of  the  ifjterpretation  of  Hebrew  names — fret^uently 
included  at  the  time  witli  the  Gospels — a  li&t  cf  the  land  graots 
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to  the  Monastcfy  of  Kdis  and  the  Eu&cbian  Canons.  Euacbms, 
a  hisionan  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  third  century,  prepared 
ten  tablet9>  or  eanons,  citing  first  those  passgcs  common  to  all 
four  Gospels,  those  ccmroon  to  three,  to  two,  and,  finally,  tliosc 
peculiar  to  one. 

The  Great  Gospels  of  St.  Columbaf  hound  in  jeweled 
covers,  were  many  yean  treasured  by  the  Cathedral  at  KelU, 
by  whose  name  the  manu5crij>t  if*  now  known.  Certain  charac- 
tcrifities  of  Celtic  illumin^ition  arc  at  once  apparent  as  one 
examines  reproductions  of  its  beautiful  pa^«,  or,  better  still, 
the  pages  themselves.  Floral  and  folial  decorations  were  not 
used;  rather  spirals,  bands,  snakes,  lizards— thcBc  last  used  to 
Bymbolize  demons — birds,  fish,  and  human  figures  abound. 
Such  patterns  and  designs  as  abounded  in  n>etal  work,  such 
bands  and  traceries  as  were  to  be  seen  on  cross  stones  erected 
to  commemorate  fallen  Irish  chiefuins, — these  arc  found  in 
this  wonderful  boolc  While  in  classical  and  Byzantine  work 
it  was  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  opening  words  that  were 
illuminated,  in  Celtic  manuscripts  we  find  the  first  page  of  each 
Gospel  beautified.  Gold  wait  not  used — perhaps  because  it  vas 
diDricult  to  obtain.  Yet  it«  absence  is  not  conspiciiotis,  so 
Splendid  are  the  blended  colors  and  so  complex  the  designs. 

*^he  mind  is  filled  with  amazement  as  one  views  the 
extraordinary  combinations  of  extravagant  human  and  reptifr 
forms,  intricate  arabe^iquc  traceries  and  geometrical  designs,  all 
woven  together  in  a  maze  of  almost  incredible  interlacings, 
which  fascinate  and  charm  the  eye.  Serpents  anrl  other  reptile 
foTm«,  but  to  wliat  species  they  l>e!ong  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conjecture;  birds  with  their  necks  and  legs  elongated  and 
Enterlaced;  human  figures  with  arms  and  legs  twisted  and 
Icnneted  in  coiU,  while  their  bodies  are  intertwined  with  those 
of  Urd»— all  yielding  to  The  capricious  requirements  of  the 
designer — arc  made  to  do  duly  as  parts  of  this  marvelous  com- 
position  of  ornament."* 

The  Angb- Saxon  School  grew  up  under  the  patronage  and 
supervjgon  of  King  Alfred.  Winchester  surpassed  all  other 
centers  in  the  tenth  century  for  its  effective  work.  The  Bene- 
dicticnal  of  Aethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  5ur\nvcs,  It 
was  done  by  a  monk  named  Godcmann  and  contains  thirty  full 

>  Celtic  Itlunuakatioii:  Robiaico. 
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page  minialurcs — scenes  (or  the  most  part  from  the  life  of 
Christ — each  framed  in  an  elaborate  border  During  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries  the  Winchester  monks  were  famous 
for  the  beatity  nf  form  and  delicate  grace  of  their  work. 

After  the  Morman  Conquest,  strong  French  influence  is 
apparent.  The  upper  cla4*i  was  composed  of  Normans,  who 
alone  were  patrOi«.  Magnificent  Psalters  survive  as  specimens 
of  the  AngloNorman  School,  Small  fonventionalized  Ieave», 
grotcsqtic  dragons  and  monster*i  are  foimd  tn  the  borders.  The 
finest  work  was  invariably  done  in  the  Benedictine  monasteries. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  monasteries  were  busy  places.  The 
scriptorium  was  the  room  given  over  to  the  making  of  books. 
Often  the  labor  was  divided,  one  monk  preparing  the  parch- 
ment for  use,  making  it  smooth  and  perfect;  another  care- 
fully inscribing  the  text.  It  frequently  happened  that  several 
copies  would  l>c  made  simultaneously,  one  reading  while  sev- 
eral scribes  wrote  down  the  words,  leaving  spaces  for  initials 
and  miniatures;  another  put  tn  the  initials  and  the  skillful 
painter  finally  placed  the  miniatures  in  the  portions  allotted  to 
them.  If  the  book  was  to  be  bound,  ihis  was  done  by  still 
another.  Monasteries  could  not  always  provide  each  portion 
of  the  labor,  in  which  case  arrangements  were  made  for  lay 
workmen  to  supply  the  part  lacking.  In  the  Benedictine  mon- 
asteries, where  the  best  work  was  done,  it  was  cusromary  to 
exchange  monks  from  one  to  another  of  these  religious  cen- 
ters. Thus  the  art  of  one  became  the  possession  of  others. 
When  finally  illumination  became  a  trade  there  was  an  im- 
mediate falling  off  in  artistic  qualities  of  the  ail  Only  he 
who  labored  for  the  gloiy  of  his  religion  and  his  Order  was 
sufficiently  painstaking  to  make  the  work  perfect.  Haste  and 
desire  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short  time  led  finally  to  a  de- 
cadence of  illumination  when  books  became  more  plentiful. 

The  resourcefulness  and  inventive  skill,  the  perfection  of 
llie  work  giving  no  indication  whatever  of  weariness,  astonishes 
the  beholder  of  priceless  manuscripts  in  European  centers.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  pages  were  done 
under  favorable  circumstances.  The  monastery  itself  afforded 
shelter  from  a  tumultuous  world;  it  was  generally  isolated  so 
that  few  disturbing  echoes  of  medieval  upheaval  reached  its 
confines.   The  necessities  of  li  fe  were  provided  for  the  brothers* 
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who  received  no  pay  whatever  for  vrhat  they  did,  and  who 
fouDd  great  satisfaction  and  considerable  r<:]icf  from  an  other- 
wise monolonous  life  in  bbor  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  the 
rules  of  the  monastery  were  such  that  they  probably  never 
worked  more  than  two  hours  without  cessation.  Although  it 
happened  frequently  that  the  larger  monasteries  were  able  to 
provide  specialists,  quite  as  often  all  duties  were  united  in  one 
worker.  He  found  a  variety  of  occupations  in  preparing  his 
gild  and  pigments,  in  making  his  pens  and  brushes,  and  some* 
times  in  preparing  his  parchment. 

GoW  and  silver  were  used  as  fluid  or  leaf.  In  the  first 
case  the  pure  gold  coin  was  ground  to  finest  powder,  moistened 
with  water  and  mixed  with  size — the  white  of  egg  or  gum 
arable;  this  preparation  n:rvcr  allowed  the  high  polish  given  the 
golf  leaf,  which  was  gold  beaten  thin  and  placed  over  a  compo- 
sition made  of  powdered  marble.  Tlie  fadeless  blue  ultramarine 
was  made  of  powdered  lapis  lazuli,  the  deep  cut  particles  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  frequent  washing.  White  was  obtained 
from  finest  marble.  Both  mineral  and  vegetable  colors  were 
used,  but  tliosc  of  mineral  origin  were  most  successful  and 
enduring. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  French  and  English 
illumination  of  the  later  centuries.  The  grotesque  animals  and 
droUies  are  usually  indicative  of  English  origin.  During  the 
fifteenth  century  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  was  dis- 
couraged and  other  religious  books  were  substituted.  The 
Book  of  Hours  was  the  prayer-book  for  the  laity  as  the  Breviary 
was  the  prayer-book  for  the  priests.  These  Books  of  Hours 
contained  the  Church  calendar,  and  most  beautiful  copies  were 
produced  in  France.  One  of  these  made  for  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  is  now  preserved  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris. 
*'Erery  page  lus  a  rich  and  dclioitc  border,  covered  wilh  the 
ivy  foliage,  and  enlivened  hy  exquisitely  painted  birds,  snch  as 
the  goldfinch,  the  ihrashp  the  linnet^  the  jay.  the  quail,  the 
sparrow-hawk  ard  many  others;  and  at  the  top  of  thi*  page, 
at  the  l>eginning  of  each  divi<iion  of  the  tiorae^  is  a  miniature 
of  most  perfect  grace  and  heaiity,  Ihe  ilecorative  value  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  a  background,  either  of  gold  diaper,  or  else  of 
delicate  scroll-work  in  light  blue  painted  over  a  ground  of  deep 
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utirmmruif/'^  'I'liia  lil^ary  i^otistsses  as  well  the  Book  of 
iitnirtt  tiiuiit:  for  t)ie  Duke  of  Uerry  and  sold  at  his  death  for 
Iwo  iiututHHil  fHmnth, 

"One  ii|Krc  iai  Ijeauty  cjf  French  illumination  of  this  date  is 
«lnc^  I"  \Ue  cxrinitfitt*  treatment  of  architectural  frames  and 
lmc:b|jrniin'U  wiiicli  are  used  to  enshrine  the  whole  picture. 
'Mit;  lovHicHt  f  jotliic  fonnH  are  introduced,  with  the  most  deli- 
lalr  ikluil  of  tracery,  pinnacles,  canopy-work,  shafts  and 
urt  liru,  lilt  Mi]^  trvi[i\cni\y  executed  in  gold  with  subtle  trans- 
jwrnit  ttliudin^  li>  j^ivc  an  ciTcct  of  relief.  From  the  technical 
)HiJnt  uf  view  lliehc  nmmiHcripts  reach  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fri<ti(»n;  tht*  hurnished  gtihl  ih  thick  and  solid  in  appearance, 
uiul  ii  ronvex  iu  Hurfare  so  an  to  catch  high  lights  and  look,  not 
likt*  \^M  lenf.  hut  like  actual  plates  of  the  purest  and  most 
|mltiliej  inM.  The  (ligments  are  of  the  most  brilliant  colors, 
an  likilUully  pvepured  and  applied  that  they  are  able  to  defy  the 
jmwft  u(  time  to  change  their  hue  or  oven  dim  their  splendor,"* 

The  demand  tov  secular  Ixx^^ks  on  the  part  of  nobles  en- 
liir|£e\l  the  scuiv  i^t'  the  illununator.  The  Chansons  de  Geste 
(s\»n^^  of  detnls't  and  Fn^iss;irt*s  Chronicles  were  reproduced 
a|*ain  -a\\k\  ikg<\\i\,  t'hivulrous  feats  and  n^mances  caught  the 
enr  i^f  knights  aiul  hrv^u^ht  new  cv>niniissions  to  the  monas- 
teries- Yet  these  never  snpplievl  such  c\*nstant  demand  nor 
were  ever  e\ecute\l  wiih  such  iKun^tuking  as  the  religious 
K\4ls.  The  //^''^a^-  wertr  Kni^  re^^irvled  as  suitable  to  giii-e 
T^\Yali>\  chureh  dignitary,  Uk>We  or  bride.  Bound  in  covers  of 
i(v»l\t»  MikWevl  With  precious  jewels  and  nire  stones,  such  a  book 
luiitht  N,'  v*rtVrx\l  d.t  security  tor  u  Kviti  and  was  treasured  as  an 
heuKvnit  ^'I'heY  were  thittg^  of  beauty  ar^d  io>^  forever  to 
their  [wsse^^^rs.  A  praver-Kvk  was  rtoc  only  a  pru>-er-boofc. 
Kit  d  incEutvbvvk.  a  shrtiw.  a  h«!e  mirr^.T  or  the  i^-cdd-  a 
samtv^iiv  in  ji  ^ai\feit  <-i  HowerSv  Oi*.^  ci:r  welt  undenrtand 
iheiv  i';vviou^J»e»  d\."*in  tvoi*»  l^re-r  r^i:^TCL:s  use,  and  manr 
Ktvv  \\vn  '*tiAv^e  e>eitl!\:'  ^istor^es  'v  J*;l^cc  " 

\x  v^  :MiMy<.ij-»g  u'  ^iv  :"m:  lu'v  wj^  ^vHrparadve-y  peer 
ill  chcni  s'i  '"iJri»:'M:viL     Ot  :L>e:*^e'*t-^  ceiTirjry  there  refnain* 

''\Ku  ^\\i  .u»U  \c^    '.^Mup'c^Ks  J■^]  u:?ed  y:  'lang  In  fr-jnc  -^i 
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the  pulpit  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  tlie  masses, 
who  could  seldom  read  or  write.  Such  a  roll  was  called  an 
Exultet  from  its  first  word — the  opening  word  of  a  hymn: 
"Exultet  jam  Angelica  turba  caolorum,"  sung  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Ae  wax  tapers  on  Easter  eve.  The  Renaissance 
brought  a  fresh  impulse  in  all  Belds  of  art;  illumination  im- 
proved and  for  a  time  stood  unrivaled.  Beautiful  copies  of 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and  Petrarch's  Poems  were  made. 

Germany,  Flanders,  Spain»  and  the  Netherlands  all  pro- 
duced schools  of  illumination.  Only  the  student  of  this  sub- 
ject would  be  interested  to  follow  the  various  distinctions  found 
among  them.  The  great  museums  afford  opportunity  to  study 
their  characteristics,  and  a  few  English  works  discuss  at  length 
certain  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  America  it  is  more  difficult 
to  study  the  subject  minutely,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  mediaeval 
manuscripts.  The  old  missions  treasure  interesting  examples 
of  the  art  as  practiced  at  the  time  of  their  foundation — after 
the  invention  of  printing  had  lessened  the  demand  for  hand 
labor  to  a  marked  extent. 

The  examples  of  illumination  reproduced  in  the  texts  enable 
one  to  understand  how  profuse  this  art  became  in  France  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance.  The  miniature  is  now  placed  above  the 
initial  letter,  giving  it  a  prominence  it  did  not  originally  pos- 
sess. Distinct  borders  abounding  in  leaves,  a  variety  of  flowers 
— roses,  violets,  the  corn-flower,  columbine  and  thistle;  straw- 
berries, acorns,  birds  and  feathers,  intermingled  and  given 
variety  by  the  introduction  of  grotesque  creatures — half  beast, 
half  human,  griffins,  and  insects,  form  settings  for  the  minia- 
tures, which  in  the  pages  from  the  Book  of  Hours  follow 
well-known  biblical  stories:  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Map,  and,  in  the  instance  of  the  Processional, 
mpply  scenes  from  monastic  life  itself. 
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CHAPTER   XV* 
Art  Cauteries  op  Pwittscx- 

H^  vrha  would  «hir1v  xhr  arl  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
fimU  Fiorf:ncc  (lie  rtiy  of  his  desire.  Three  priceless  collec- 
tions arc  in  the  possession  of  the  nitmicipality.  not  to  mention 
those  owned  privately  or  by  inrtividiiAl  chnrchej. 

The  Accad^rfHta  dcUe  Beile  Arti,  leading  art  school  of  E^or- 
ence,  was  founded  in  1874,  The  Hospice  di  San  MatUo 
(Hospital  of  St  Matthew)  was  appropriated  to  house  the 
school  and  the  pictures  removed  from  churches  and  mon- 
asteries suppressed,  first  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and 
later  by  the  Napoleonic  gr»vcrnnicnt.  The  collection  of  mod* 
cm  painlings  on  the  first  floor  gain  bui  passing  attention  from 
(he  majority  who  come  hither  to  study  t!ie  work  of  Italian 
masters.  Angelo's  David,  recently  removed  from  the  ter- 
raced steps  of  the  Palazzo  della  Si^oria.  has  hcen  placed  in 
the  vestibule  admitting  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy, 

Two  rooms  of  this  suite  are  named  for  Botticelli  and  one 
for  Penigino.  Artists  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies are  here  represented  Ciniabue*^  and  Giotto's  Madonna 
Enthromd  are  hung  side  by  side,  thus  to  enable  the  beholder 
to  compare  the  differences  and  similarities  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations. Most  famous  of  the  pictures  in  the  Academy  is 
Botticelli's  Spring,  which  was  painted  for  Cosmo  dc  Medici 
and  is  supposed  to  portray  one  of  the  Medici  family  in  the 
6gurc  of  Flora,  Not  until  the  time  of  the  Pre-R^phaeliies  did 
Botticelli  come  to  be  appreciated  in  modern  times;  yet  it  has 
since  been  noted  as  significant  that  he  was  favorably  com* 
mcntcd  upon  by  Leonardo- 

"What  Botticelli  was,  Sprins  will  tell  us:  and  this  work  is 
so  significant,  its  essence  expresses  the  thought  of  the  matter 
so  clearly,  that  it  has  preserved  all  its  charm  for  us.  although 
its  particular  meaning  is  not  known  to  us.    We  call  it  Spring, 
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but  if  on*  of  tho  figxires  in  the  picture  realiy  represents  Spring, 
it  IS  only  an  accessory  figure;  and,  moreover,  this  name  given 
to  the  picture  is  entirely  modem.  Vasari  says  that  it  repre- 
sents Venus  suiToui-dcd  by  the  Graces,  but  if  wc  find  ibc  tbrcc 
Graces  in  the  picture,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  principal  figure 
represents  Venus.  In  niy  opinion,  it  is  llial  principal  figure 
tUat  ib  the  key  to  the  picture;  it  is  for  this  figure  that  evcry- 
tliii^  has  been  done  and  this  it  is,  above  all,  that  we  must  in- 
terrogate if  we  wish  to  know  Boiticelll's  meaning.  Evidently 
it  is  neither  Vcjkis  nor  Spring;  and  the  precision  of  llie  fea- 
hircs»  and  the  fidelity  of  the  smallest  details  of  the  costume, 
make  us  believe  that  we  are  in  llie  presence  of  a  veritable 
portrait-  .  -  .  Aruimd  her,  Nature  adurii*»  hei^elf  with 
flowers;  Spring  and  the  Giaceji  surround  her  like  a  train  of 
Fays,  Here  is  one  of  tlic  familiar  poetical  forms  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and,  doubtless,  by  attentively  reading  the 
Florentine  poets,  we  should  discover  the  meaning  of  all  the 
illcs^rical  figures  tliat  Dotticelli  has  united  in  his  work  and 
irhich  wc  do  not  understand. 

"But  w'hatcvcr  may  be  the  particular  meaning  of  each  of 
,T>cse  figures  it  is  ctnain  that  here  wc  have  to  do  with  love 
Wid  bcau!y,  and  that  perhaps  iti  no  other  work  may  we  find  the 
charm  of  wrmian  dcscTJhed  in  more  passionate  accents,  .  .  , 
Athl  around  this  scene  wliat  a  beautiful  frame  of  verdure  and 
flowers!  Nature  has  donned  her  richest  festa!  rntws;  the  in- 
animate things,  like  tlw  human  beings,  all  speak  of  lo\'e  and 
happiness,  and  tell  us  that  the  master  of  this  world  is  that  lit- 
tle child  with  bandaged  eyes,  who  amuses  himself  by  shooting 
his  arrows  of  fire/" 

Another  picture  of  great  beauty  is  Ghirlandajo's  Nativity. 
It  was  painted  after  his  visit  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  in  1475  ^^  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Sistinc 
Chapel  The  Corinthian  pillars,  the  Roman  sarcophagus  with 
its  Latin  inscription,  used  in  place  of  a  manger,  and  the  caval- 
Cide  appruaching  under  the  Triumi^hal  Arch,  all  testify  to  the 
painter's  familiarity  with  the  Eternal  City,  In  the  person  of 
the  kneeling  shepherd  with  folded  hands*  it  is  said  that  Ghir- 
landajo  painted  his  own  porlraiL 

*  Marcel  Rej-inocd. 
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Domeiiioo  Oiirlandajo  ( 1449-1494)  was  die  son  at  a  silk 
mcrciiAiil-  He  «as  set  to  worV  in  a  goldsmith's  shop  wberc 
be  evinced  maiked  abdhy  in  fasfakximg-  jcrekd  garlands  for 
ladies — whence  the  name  by  which  be  is  now  known — Ghir- 
landajo,  garland-maker,  HU  rqiatation  was  alreadv  estab- 
lished before  1473,  when  he  went  to  assist  BottkeQi  in  the  Sis- 
tine  ChapeL  Qiiiiandajo  was  po^essed  of  tireless  cner^  and 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  cover  the  walls 
of  Fk>rence  with  frescoes.  His  paintings  lack  the  depth  of 
fceUng  which  is  found  in  Giotto's  jncturcs,  bat  dignitr  of 
tbenie  and  perfection  of  detail  give  his  paintings  excellence. 
His  portrait  work  is  particularly  gratifying.  Ghirlandajo  died 
of  the  plague  when  but  a  comparatively  young  man.  He  is 
frequently  remembered  as  the  teacher  of  Michael  Angela 

Masaccio's  Madonna  with  St.  Anne  ha^  a  \'alue  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  few  of  his  paintings  surii^ve.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  and  had 
accomplished  little-  Yet  he  left  a  message  for  his  own  and 
nibscqocntages:  that  oatnrennst  be  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  the  artisL  While  San  Marco  contains  the  best  of  Fra 
Angclico's  painting,  nevertbeless,  the  Academy  possesses  bis 
scenes  from  the  lite  of  Christ — the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Visit 
of  the  Magi  being  most  charming.  Pcrugino  is  represented  by 
seven  pictures,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  perhaps  finest. 

The  most  important  work  of  Filippo  Lippi,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  is  also  here.  On  each  side  of  the  throne  stand 
rose-crowned  angels,  bearing  tall  white  lilies  in  their  hands. 
Below  a  group  of  worshippers  kneel,  among  them  the  artist 
having  placed  himself — easily  distinguished  by  his  shaven 
head  and  monk's  robe. 

The  Uffiii  Gallery,  second  of  Florence's  treasure-houses,  is 
in  the  Palazzio  degli  Uffizi,  erected  by  Cosmo  de  Medici  after 
the  plans  of  Vasari.  It  was  built  to  provide  offices  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 
The  ground  floor  is  a  great  open  hall,  devoted  to  the  Uffizi  coU 
lection.  Francis  I.,  son  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  had  a  portion  of 
the  palace  reserved  for  pictures  which  belonged  to  his  family 
in  their  various  city  and  country'  homes.  Subsequent  members 
of  the  Medici  family  added  to  the  gallery  thus  begun  by  ac- 
quiring Dutch,  Venetian  and  other  collections  as  opportunity 
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afforded.  Gian-Gastore,  ttit  last  of  this  famous  family,  died 
ill  I7^7t  and,  in  accordance  to  his  wish,  all  Mc<lici  properly, 
real  and  personal,  was  settled  in  pcqjctuity  on  the  city  of 
Florence,  Ihus  preserving:  priceless  paintings  and  statuary  for 
the  locality  Ihal  had  largely  produced  Ihein,  Tlic  ariangcmcnt 
of  pictures  has  recently  been  changed*  new  rooms  being  added 
to  provide  much-needed  space.  Halls  are  named  for  Leonardo, 
Botticelli.  Michael  Ang;eIo  and  for  various  schools  of  painting. 

The  Hall  of  Botticelli  contains  a  dozen  of  the  artist's  pro- 
ductions. The  Cahmny  of  ApeUes,  Adoration  of  tht  Magi, 
Madonna  of  the  PomegTonate,  and  Birth  of  Venus  are  perhaps 
most  widely  known*  Botticelli  was  one  of  the  rare  Italian 
painters  who  could  paint  classic  or  Christian  subjects  with 
equally  pleasing  result-  Of  the  Birth  of  Venxts,  Paler  wrote; 
"At  first,  perhaps,  you  arc  attracted  only  by  a  quainlncss  of 
design,  which  scenu  to  recall  all  at  once  whatever  you  have 
read  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  centurj-;  afterwards  you 
may  ihiiJc  thai  this  qnaintne^s  must  \k  incongruous  with  the 
subject,  and  that  the  color  is  cadaverous,  or  at  least  cold-  And 
yet  the  more  you  come  to  understand  what  imaginative  color* 
ing  really  is,  that  oil  color  is  no  mere  delightful  quality  of 
natural  things,  but  a  spirit,  the  better  you  will  like  this  peculiar 
r^uality  of  color;  and  vou  will  find  that  quaint  design  of  Bot- 
ticelli's a  more  direct  inlet  into  the  Greek  temper  than  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  ihcmselve*  even  of  the  finest  period,  .  ,  . 
An  emblematic  figure  of  the  wind  blows  hard  across  the  grey 
water  moving  forward  the  dainty-lipped  shell  on  which  she 
sails,  the  sea  Showing  his  teeth'  as  it  moves  in  thin  lines  of 
foam,  and  sucking  in  one  by  one  the  falling  ro*es,  each  severe 
in  outline,  pitirked  off  short  at  the  stalk,  but  embrnwned  a 
little,  a»  Rotticelfi's  flowers  always  are,  BotttcelH  meant  all 
imagery  to  be  altoccelher  pleasiirahle ;  and  it  was  partly  an 
inconiplereness  of  reswrnrces.  in^i:«rable  frcm  the  art  of  that 
time,  thai  «nbdued  and  chilled  it ;  but  his  predilection  for  minor 
tones  counts  also :  and  what  is  unmistakable  is  the  sadne^  with 
which  he  has  conceived  the  goddess  of  pleasure  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  a  great  power  over  the  lives  of  men-" 

R:*phaers  portrait  of  Julius  11,  Afadonna  of  tlic  Cold- 
finch,  and  a  portrait  of  himself  are  also  here.    The  Madonna 
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of  ike  Cddfinch  was  painted  for  Lorenzo  Nasi,  as  a  wedding 
gift  for  his  bride.  In  1548  an  earthqiiakc  destroyed  the 
honse  and  th«  painting  was  broken  inio  imgnieiits.  Tlie-sp 
were  very  skHlfuIIy  put  togWhcr  by  his  son.  In  the  jwrtrait 
of  the  soldier  popc»  Raphael  sd/ed  upon  a  moment  when  he 
was  at  rest,  but  even  in  rq>ose  his  unyielding  strength  and  de- 
termination arc  unmistakably  api^arent,  A  glance  of  his  eyes 
was  said  10  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  bravest-  He  will 
be  remembered  as  the  pope  who  summontct  Nfichacl  Angclo  to 
decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  An^clo's  reply 
— ^that  he  was  a  sculptor,  not  a  painter— did  not  for  an  instant 
swerve  the  desi>ot  pope  from  his  determiaition.  >^or  can  we 
ever  fors^et  that  it  is  this  painting:,  rather  than  his  statuary, 
which  ^vcs  the  artist  his  undying  glory- 
Several  of  Titian's  pictures  are  here — none  more  perfect 
that  Fiora.  The  light— >!oft  diffusion  of  brightness,  tliough 
not  contrasted  strongly  as  in  some  of  his  paintings — produces 
an  admirable  impression,  "No  ornaments  have  been  used  to 
heighten  nature's  handiwork.  The  fair  face  is  crowned  with  a 
wealth  of  golden  hair,  and  the  soft  outline-*  of  tlie  rounded 
neck  and  curving  shoulders,  revealed  by  the  natural  lowness 
of  the  chemise,  speak  only  of  the  charm  of  a  perfect  woman. 
This  is  one  of  the  daintiest  of  Titian's  creations." 

For  actual  loveliness  it  would  not  be  possible  to  exceed  del 
Sarto's  Modonna  of  the  Harpies.  So  many  Madonnas  were 
produced  during  the  Renaissance  that  it  became  the  habit  to 
distinguish  them  by  any  peculiarity-  For  examplejn  Raphael's 
Madonna  above  mentioned,  the  child.  John  the  Baptist  gives 
3  goldfinch  to  the  Christ  Child,  This  has  gWen  the  painting 
its  name — Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch,  In  the  same  way  the 
haqiies  on  the  pedestal  give  Andrea  del  Sarlo*s  Madonna  its 
name, 

Andrea  del  Sarto  (1486-1531)  has  been  called  the  "fault- 
less painter."  The  son  of  simple  people,  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  seven  to  work  in  a  goldsmith's  shop.  His  cleverness  in 
designing  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  an  artist's  studio, 
that  he  might  study  painting.  Eventually  he  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Masaccio.  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angclo. 

This  painter  was  madly  in  love  with  his  wife,  the  beauti- 
ful Lucreiia,  whose  face,  perfect  in  its  loveliness,  looks  down 
upon  us  so  frequently  from  his  canvases.    Hmvever,  slic  was 
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arro^rant  and  heartless  and  did  much  to  limit  tlie  povp'cr  of  her 
. gifted  hmband.  Francis  I.  of  France  iiivitt^d  drl  Sarlo  to 
come  to  tie  Frcndi  court  and  the  life  there  inspired  him  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort.  Bat  soon  his  wife  began  to  urge  his 
rrtiun;  when  he  Asked  permission  of  ilic  king  to  go  home  for 
a  ^K>rt  lime.  Francis  nol  nnly  granted  his  rcriacst  but  en- 
trusted a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  him,  with  which 
he  was  inslmcted  lo  purchase  paintings  for  France,  Del 
Sarlo's  infatuation  for  his  soulleiis  wife  was  sufficient  lo  lead 
him  lo  appropriate  this  trust  fund  to  buy  her  a  beautiEul  home, 
which  drcimislance  prevented  his  return  to  Uie  monarch  he 
had  so  basely  deceived. 

So  far  as  technique  is  concerned  he  was  gifted  beyond 
many,  but  his  painting  is  characterized  by  a  certain  timidity 
and  lack  of  decision  which  prcv'cntcd  his  full  development. 
Yet  his  child  sngcis  in  the  Academy  and  this  beautiful  Ma- 
donna possess  a  charm  arsd  sweetness  rarely  found.  The  deep 
crimson  robe  and  soft  blue  mantle  enliancc  the  baby  flesh, 
and  the  white  veil  against  the  auburn  hair  throws  into  stronger 
light  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Madonna  face.  What  del  Sarlo 
might  have  been  had  this  woman  whom  he  idealized  given 
inspiration  instead  of  ^Ifishly  thwarting  his  ambitious  hope, 
many  have  wondered,  and  orily  Browning  has  adequately  im- 
plied. 

Fra  Angelico's  Madonna,  surrounded  by  angels  with 
tnimpcts  and  other  musical  instruments,  is  in  the  Uffizi  Art 
Gallery.  It  was  painted  in  14:13  for  the  Guild  of  Flax  Mer- 
chants. These  angels,  designed  merely  to  embellish  the  frame 
of  the  Madonna,  are  probably  more  widely  known  than  any- 
thing dse  executed  by  this  gentle  monk,  who  painted  his 
dreams  of  Paradise.  Corrcggio  is  represented  by  a  Madonna 
and  by  his  Repose  on  the  Plight  into  U^ypt 

One  of  the  fascinating  features  of  this  gallery  is  a  collec- 
tion of  painters'  portraits  by  thcmselveSw  Important  among 
these  arc  the  portraits  of  Raphael  Holbein,  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Rembrandt  and  Reynolds. 

The  Dutch  school  is  fairly  well  represented.  Among  the 
German  artists,  Durer  has  several  pictures,  notably  the  Adora- 
Hon  of  the  Kings.  This  is  another  conception  of  the  visit  of 
the  Magi.   The  early  Middle  Ages,  not  content  with  scriptural 
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CHAPTER    XVT, 
Art  op  the  Vatican. 


Across  the  Tiber  and  near  the  site  where  once  Ihc  circus  of 
Nerr>  claimed  Its  Christian  martyrs,  stands  St.  Peter  s.  and  by 
its  side,  ahiiost  dwarfinp  the  great  cathedral,  ia  tlic  Vatican — 
ihe  massive,  irrcguhr  palace  of  the  popes^  It  represents,  as  it 
siands  today,  the  contributions  of  many  centuries  and  the  dc- 
sij^ns  nf  many  minds.  No  unifierf  plan  i^  exemplified ;  indeed, 
the  Vatican  comprises  Iwo  separate  palaces  joined  merely  by 
long  S^Ileries,  Its  garden*,  courts,  grounds  and  buildings 
cover  an  area  eqtialHng  that  of  many  a  city  boasting  a  popu- 
lation of  130,000  people.  Incredible  stories  are  told  of  the 
vast  number  of  rooms  contained  within  this  curious  structure 
but  that  seven  thousand  rooms,  two  hundred  statrA'ays  and 
twenty  courts  arc  included  is  generally  accepted  as  authentic- 
Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  sights  this  palace  has 
witnessed.  For  centuries  a  court  rivaling  in  splendor  l*TKKe 
of  European  and  Eastern  countries  was  here  maintained;  at 
other  times.  Rome  being  at  the  mercy  of  invaders,  the  palace 
was  almost  reduced  to  ruins.  The  popes  made  the  Lateran 
Palace  their  chief  abode,  taking  refuge  in  the  Vatican  in  times 
of  danger,  since  it  was  in  part  a  fortress.  From  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries  Rome  passed  through  a  most  trying 
period.  Its  population  was  once  reduced  to  less  than  five 
hundred  souls,  and  it  was  said  that  Rome  was  more  like  a  den 
of  thieves  than  an  abode  for  civilized  beings.  Etitire  streets 
were  laid  waste  and  cattle  grazed  about  the  ruins.  The  popes 
sought  safety  in  France  and  upon  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to 
the  ancient  capital,  the  Vatican  was  partly  restored  and  a 
covered  way  made  to  the  casrie  of  St  Angclo  to  insure  further 
safely. 

The  accession  of  Martin  V,  to  the  papal  throne  marks  the 
licginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Rome,  Nicholas  V.  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  art  today  in 
this  palace  h  due  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
stood  in  the  relation  to  Rome  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici  did  to 
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tfic  Piitt  Palace,  the  repository  of  a  collection  containing  only 
about  Bvc  hurxlRd  painlin^^  but  each  a  masterpiece. 

The  Pitti  Palace  was  erected  in  the  early  Renaissance,  aud 
after  the  custom  of  the  times  was  buitt  to  serve  both  as 
fortress  and  residence  It  is  today  a  royal  palace,  although 
the  king's  family  has  occupied  ii  but  a  <iay  or  two  in  several 
years.  It  was  designed  in  1440  for  Lucu  Pitti.  but  within  a 
hundred  years  came  into  the  po5^^cs.Mon  of  the  f^imily  of  Me- 
dici. Perfectly  proportioned  in  its  three  stories,  built  of  rough 
ttonc,  its  location  crowning  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo 
makes  it  very  imposing.  Like  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  with  which  it 
tt  connected,  this  is  now  owned  by  the  cit>'  of  Florence. 

The  rooms  in  the  Pitti  Palace  are  designated  according^  to 
the  decoration  of  the  ceilings — the  Hall  of  the  Iliad,  the  Hall 
of  Saturn.  Jupiter.  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus  and  Proniettieus, 
The  gem  of  the  gallery  is  Raphael's  Madonna  deiia  S\'dh,  or 
Seggiola.  Tliis  picture  is  probably  more  widely  known  and 
loved  than  any  olher  in  the  whole  worl<l  of  arL 

"The  external  l>eatity  of  the  Madomxa  of  the  Chair  is  ass 
great  as  anything  that  could  be  inngined,  but  the  internal 
beauty  is  not  in  the  least  sacrificed  to  iL  The  chief  charactcr- 
ittics  of  this  face  is  regtilarit>~  and  the  purity  of  its  fea- 
tures. All  the  lines  arc  simple,  regular,  and  traced  as  though 
by  inspiration.  It  is  inie  that  Raphael,  carried  away  by  the 
genius  of  harmony,  has  represented  his  Madonna  as  brilliantly 
and  richly  attired,  but  it  is  without  anything  jarring,  wiihoul 
anything  too  staring,  and  wilhou!  anylhing  hurtful  of  the 
principal  impression,  A  scarf,  admirable  in  color,  is  wound 
around  the  crown  of  her  head  and  falls  dov^-n  to  her  neck.  A 
green  shawl,  enriched  with  virion*  shades  that  respond  to 
those  in  the  s-rarf,  envelop*  Xhv  breast,  the  right  slioiilder,  arid 
falls  behind  the  back,  where  it  is  confounded  with  the  golden 
fringe  that  decorates  the  back  of  the  chair  Renealh  \)m  shawl 
appears  Ihe  purple  robe,  the  sleeve  of  which  is  tighl-fitling, 
with  a  cufF,  and  the  blue  mantle  that  covers  the  knees.  The 
two  hands,  one  crossed  above  the  other  over  the  body  of  the 
Infant,  are  charming  in  shape  and  delightfully  modeled. 
Everything  in  this  arrangement  is  enchanting:  in  the  entire 
^ect  of  this  image  ever>ihirtg  is  seductive." 

Other  paintings  by  Raphael  are  also  here,  important  among 
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Art  op  thk  Vatican. 


Across  the  Tiber  and  near  the  site  where  once  the  circus  of 
Nero  claimed  its  Christian  martj-rs,  stands  St  Peter's,  and  hy 
its  side,  ahimst  dwarfing  the  great  cathedral,  is  the  Vatican — 
the  massive,  irr^iihr  palace  of  the  pope&  It  represents,  as  it 
stands  today,  the  contribtilions  of  many  centuries  and  the  de- 
signs of  many  minds^  No  unified  plan  is  exevnphfied;  indeed, 
the  Vatican  comprises  two  separate  palaces  joined  merely  by 
long  galleries.  Its  gardens,  courts,  grounds  and  buildings 
cover  an  area  ctiualling  that  of  many  a  city  boasting  a  popu- 
lation of  130.000  people.  Incredible  stories  are  told  of  the 
vast  number  of  rooms  contained  within  this  curious  stnictiire 
but  that  seven  thousand  rooms,  two  hundred  stairways  and 
twenty  courts  are  included  is  generally  accepted  as  authentic. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  sights  this  palace  has 
witnessed.  For  centuries  a  court  rivaling  in  splendor  those 
of  European  and  Eastern  cotmtries  was  here  tnaintained;  at 
other  times,  Rome  being  at  the  mercy  of  invaders,  the  palace 
was  almost  reduced  to  niirs.  The  popes  made  the  Latcnn 
Palace  their  chief  abode,  taking  refuge  in  the  Vatican  in  times 
of  danger,  since  it  was  in  part  a  fortress*  From  the  Iwclfth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries  Rome  passed  through  a  most  trying 
period.  Its  population  was  once  reduced  to  less  than  five 
hundred  souls,  and  it  was  said  that  Rome  was  more  hkc  a  den 
of  thieves  than  an  abode  for  civilised  beings.  Entire  streets 
were  laid  waste  and  cattle  grazed  about  the  ruins.  The  popes 
sought  safety  in  France  and  upon  the  return  of  the  pontiff  lo 
(he  aticient  capital,  the  Vatican  was  partly  restored  and  a 
covered  way  made  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  insure  further 
safety- 

Tlie  accession  of  Martin  V.  to  the  papal  throne  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Raiaissance  in  Rome.  Nicholas  V>  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  art  today  in 
this  palace  is  due  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
stood  in  the  rebtion  to  Rome  that  Lorenzo  dc  Kledici  did  to 
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He  was  evidently  very  versatile  and  a  favorite  in  Venetian  so- 
ciety. He  died  when  but  thirty-four,  of  the  plague  which, 
many  years  later,  claimed  his  only  rival,  Titian,  The  Knight 
of  Malta,  also  his,  is  preserved  in  the  UfBzi  Gallery. 

Romano's  Dance  of  the  Muses  and  Lorenzo  Lotti's  Three 
Ages  of  Man  are  both  famous  pictures,  Lotti's  style  is  similar 
to  that  of  Giorgione. 

I^intingps  of  Durcr,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Mu- 
rillo  and  Velasquez,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  to- 
gether with  examples  of  most  Italian  artists  who  lived  during 
the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  Guido  Reni  and  Salvator  Rosa 
are  both  well  represented. 

In  addition  to  these  three  important  picture  galleries,  vis- 
itors in  Florence  find  much  gratification  in  viewing  the  paint- 
ings of  Cimabue,  Filippo  Uppi  and  Gharlandajo  preserved  in 
the  oldest  church  in  Florence— Santa  Maria  Novella,  founded 
in  1278  by  the  Dominicans.  The  Franciscan  church,  Santa 
Croce,  is  remembered  for  Its  frescoes  by  Giotto,  representing 
important  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  beloved  founder  of  that 
order,  while  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  devotion  of  Fra  Angelico,  who  gave  his  best  efforts 
to  adorning  the  cells  of  his  brother  monks. 
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CHAPTER    XVL 


Art  op  thc  Vatican* 


Across  the  Tiber  and  near  the  *ite  where  once  the  circm  of 
Nero  claimed  Its  Chrislian  martyrs,  standi  St,  Peter's,  and  by 
its  side,  almost  dwarfiriff  the  great  catliedral,  is  the  Vatican — 
the  massive,  irregular  pnlacc  of  the  pope&  It  represents,  as  it 
stands  today,  the  contributions  of  many  centuries  and  the  de- 
signs of  many  minds,  Xo  unified  plan  is  exemplified;  indeed, 
the  Vatican  comprises  two  separate  palaces  joined  merely  by 
long  galleries.  Its  gardenfi,  courts,  grounds  and  buildings 
cover  an  area  equalling  that  ol  many  a  city  boasting  a  popu- 
lation of  130,000  periple.  Incredible  stories  are  told  of  the 
vast  number  of  room*  cOntainwl  within  this  curious  structure 
biit  that  seven  thr»i«nrd  ronm^  two  hurdred  stairways  snd 
twenty  courts  are  included  h  genrrally  accepted  as  authentic. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  sights  this  palace  has 
witnessed.  For  centunes  a  cotirt  rivaling  in  splendor  those 
of  Etiropean  and  Eastern  countries  was  here  maintained;  at 
other  times,  Rome  being  at  the  mercy  of  invaders,  tlie  palace 
was  almost  reduced  to  niiat.  The  popes  ni,ade  the  1-ateran 
Palace  their  chief  al>ode,  taking  refuge  in  the  Vatiran  in  times 
of  danger,  since  it  was  in  part  a  fortress-  From  the  twelfth 
to  (he  fifteenth  centuries  Rome  passed  through  a  most  trying 
period.  Its  population  was  once  reduced  to  less  ihan  five 
hundred  souls,  and  it  was  said  that  Rome  was  more  like  a  den 
of  thieves  than  an  abode  for  civilized  beings.  Entire  streets 
were  laid  waste  and  cattle  grazed  about  the  ruins.  The  pnpe^ 
sought  safety  in  France  and  upon  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to 
the  ancient  capital,  the  Vatican  was  partly  restored  and  a 
covercfl  way  made  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  insure  funher 
safety. 

The  accession  of  Martin  V-  to  the  papal  throne  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Roiiw,  Nicholas  V.  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  art  today  in 
this  palace  is  due  to  the  cca^lcss  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV»,  wh^ 
stood  in  Ihc  relation  to  Rome  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici  did  to 
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FtoTCOce,  and  his  nephew,  Julius  IL  It  was  the  latter  who  had 
the  former  sumimr  palace,  llie  Belvedere,  joined  to  ihc 
Vatican :  he  it  was  who  brought  Raphael  to  Rome  to  beautify 
3  suite  of  rooms  and  who  wonid  brook  no  refusal  on  the  part 
of  Angelo  of  the  ta$k  assigned — tlie  adornment  of  the  Sistiike 
fChapel 

Sixius  IV.  became  pope  in  1471.    He  founded  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  which  immortalizes  his  name,  and  began  its  decora- 
tion-    A  rectangular  room,  perhaps  fifty  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  fifty  feet  long,  its  wonderful  paintings  have  made  it 
widely  celebrated.     Until  the  completion  of  St  Peter's  it  was 
the  most  importatrt  church  in  Rome  and  the  center  of  a  re- 
ligious system  world-wide  in  its  activities.    It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  in  an  age  wl>en  the  best  work  of  the  artist  was  de- 
mandcd  for  places  of  worship  that  this  chapel  should  have  be- 
come a  veritable  gem  of  exceptional  beauty. 

To  order  to  gain  some  conception  of  this  famous  chapel  it 

IS  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  its  architectural  plan,  the  better 

to   understand   the  conditions  confronting  those  summoned 

thilher  to  adorn  it.     A  room  of  the  dimensions  alx>ve  given* 

having  six  windows  on  eillter  side  and  two  at  the  entrance, 

with  the  altar  end  enclosed,  wholly  unatiraciive  and  bamlike 

in  its  barenc-'^s  and  regularity  confronted  Botticelli,  who  was 

summoned  to  supervise  the  beautifying  of  the  walls,  and  the 

six  frccoes  on   cither  side;  two  at  the  entrance  and  three 

acrois  the  altar  were  CNecuted  under  his  direction-  He  and  his 

sistants  al-*^  painted  the  portraits  of  twenly-six  pope*  above 

frescoes.     The  three  altar  frescoes  were  later  washed  out 

n%nkc  rootn   for  Angelo's  Last  Judgment;  the  two  at  the 

itrance  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time.    The  twelve 

the  side  walls  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.     Six  on 

rielit  of  the  altar  reprcwm  scenes  in  x\\t  Wit  of  Christ— 

Baptism   Temptation.  C^IUngonhd^posiUs,  Sermon  m 
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painted  three,  GhirlanrUjo  one,  Perugino  erne  and  rinhiriochio 
three-  All  these  artists  were  called  to  Rome  by  Status  IV, 
to  undcrtAke  this  commission.  &ottkcHi*s  style  of  pamting 
has  already  been  discussed,  Pcnigtno  b  remembered  as  a 
teacher  of  Raphael,  ami  like  cenain  other  teachers  of  the  Rc- 
nabaanee  lie  had  the  liiuniliatinfi^  experience  of  seeing  his  pupH 
far  dttqjass  him.  Pcru|;ina  had  the  faculty  of  showing;  dis- 
tance and  space  in  his  pictures;  each  figure  has  plenty  of 
room;  there  h  no  crowding,  but  rather  a  dense  of  spaoou»icss 
that  is  very  gratifying.    The  others  had  hot  mcdiocfe  ability. 

Such  was  the  chapel  when  Miduel  Angelo  rehjctantly 
Undertook  the  drojralion  of  its  ceiling^-merely  a  blue  field 
»pr!nlcled  with  golden  stars.  The  stem  soldtcr^Pope  Julius 
— ^d  suggested  the  prophets  as  an  appropriate  subject  for 
the  roofs  decoration,  but  he  wi*cly  left  the  master  fo  his  own 
devices,  Angcio  ordered  ihc  room  closed  at  once  and  e^-cn  the 
pope  was  refused  admittance 

Nooe  but  a  sculptor  could  ha\^  created  the  architectural 
iiiq>rcs»ons  conTc>'cd  in  this  ceiling;  the  spectator  of  today 
forgets  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  a  brush,  so  real  arc  the  illusive 
dividing  pillars.  The  ceiling  decoration  reaches  down  below 
the  tops  of  the  windows  and  has  one  general  theme:  the 
preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  ChrisL 

Nine  scenes  from  the  Genesis  erde  fill  the  m^  portion  of 
the  ccDing;  beginning  from  the  altar  they  represent  the  Crea- 
tion of  Light,  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Hmering  over 
the  Waters,  Creation  of  Man,  Creation  of  E^x.  Temptatioa 
and  Expulsion  from  the  Garden,  the  Sacnfic«  of  Noah,  the 
Deluge  and  Noah's  Degeneracy,  In  the  spaces  between  the 
arches  of  the  windows  and  the  central  ceiling  frescoes,  Angdo 
painted  prophets  and  sibjls — those  who  had  foretold  the  com- 
ing of  one.  Five  such  spaces  occurring  on  either  side  and  one 
at  eadi  end  g^ve  opporttmity  to  choose  twdve  figures-  Jonah 
was  painted  above  the  altar;  on  the  right  side,  Jeremiah,  the 
Persian  Sibj-l,  ErekicU  lb*'  Sr>-nirwni  Sibyl,  and  Joel.  Zadk- 
arias  was  plared  «bove  the  entrance  and  continuing  aroood 
the  room  we  lind  the  Delphk  Sibyl,  Isaiah,  the  Cuncan  Sibyl, 
[>trUcl,  the  Libyan  Stbyl  In  the  arches  above  the  windows 
was  dKnm  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  starling  with  the  sons  of 
NosIl    These  betng  the  principal  figures,  there  are  beside  two 
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kuDdred  smaller  one* — youlh,  children  and  (ancifuJ  creatures, 
such  ns  those  adorning:  the  capihib  of  the  pillnf^  No  floml 
or  folial  dcsi^s  were  employed  to  fill  the  expanse;  every  por- 
tico 15  alive  ^ith  figures,  human  and  divine. 

Had  Michael  Angclo  accomplished  nothing  else  the 
sublime  coneeption  of  this  Cltapel  ceiling  ^^-ould  place  him 
foremost  among  the  gifted  of  the  Italian  RenaiE^nce.  Be- 
yond all  else  in  modem  art.  there  is  here  a  masterful  sweep,  a 
loftiness  of  lhcn»c»  a  dig^nily  of  execution  that  Iranscenjjt  the 
work  and  makes  its  creator  worthy  to  be  compared  wilh  the 
masters  of  ancient  Greece. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  great  painter  being  then  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  Clement  VII.  comnnssioncd  him  to  make  the 
ahar  end  of  the  Chapet  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  interior.  It 
was  shown  to  the  people  on  Christmas  Day  in  1541^  having 
occupied  the  artist  for  eight  *>r  nine  years. 

The  figure  of  Jonah  readies  down  into  this  front  wall.  At 
his  feet  on  either  ride,  groups  of  angels  are  shown  with  instru* 
tnents  of  the  Passion,  The  heavy  cross  may  easily  be  dis- 
cerned on  the  kift  in  the  illustration  reproducing  this  room.* 
Beneath  the  figure  of  Chri^.  m:ijestic  angels  blow  trumpets  to 
awaken  the  dead  who  respond  to  the  call  and  come  forth,  still 
in  the  shroods  of  the  grave.  All  go  to  be  judged ;  the  wicked 
are  condemned  to  clernal  woe;  the  blessed  to  eternal  bliss.  In 
the  lowe^  realms  the  well-known  figure  of  Charon,  l)orrowed 
from  antiquity,  wnits  for  the  disembarking  of  his  lofid  that  he 
may  retwm  for  other  victim*.  All  Ihe  figures  were  originally 
nude;  when  the  pope  criiiri/ed  this,  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
replied  fo  the  oae  w1k>  told  him:  "Tell  the  pope  that  he  must 
employ  him^lf  3  Hitle  le<s  in  corrrcling  my  pictnres,  which  is 
very  eaty.  ai  d  emplr^-  himself  a  liflfc  more  in  refonning  men, 
which  is  very  difficult."  Nevertheless,  prudish  sentiment  re- 
sulted later  in  many  of  the  figures  being  draped  by  one  of  the 
artist's  pupils. 

"This  immense  and  uniciue  picture,  in  which  the  hmnan 
6gtire  is  represented  in  all  possible  attilndes.  where  every 
sentiment,  every  pa«ion,  every  reflection  of  thought,  and 
every  aspiration  of  the  soul  are  rendered  with  inimitable  per- 
fection, has  never  been  equalled  and  never  will  be  equalled  in 
the  domain  of  Art. 

^riixc  IDnHratioa  of  Siatiae  Chapel 
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"Tills  time  ilw  genius  of  Michael  Angclo  simply  attacked 
tlw  iii6n!tc.  The  subject  of  this  vast  composition,  the  mainncr 
ill  which  it  is  conceived  and  executed^  the  admirable  variety 
and  the  learned  disposition  of  the  groups,  the  iiiconccivaWc 
boldness  aitd  Hnnncss  of  the  outlines,  the  contrast  of  light  and 
fthadc,  the  difHcuhies,  1  might  almost  say  the  imijossiblc  van- 
(juishcd,  a*  if  it  were  all  mere  play>  and  with  a  happiness  that 
savours  of  prodigy,  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  the  perfection 
of  the  details,  make  The  Last  Judgment  the  most  complete 
and  ihc  greatest  picture  in  existence-  It  is  broad  and  tnngnifi- 
ccnt  in  effect,  and  yet  each  part  of  this  prodigious  painting 
gains  infinitely  when  seen  and  studied  quite  near;  and  we  do 
not  know  of  any  easel-picture  worked  upon  with  such  patience 
and  finished  with  such  devotion,  .  .  .  With  nothing  but 
a  single  episode  in  a  restricted  space,  and  solely  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  human  hody,  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  striking 
you  with  astonishment  and  terror,  and  in  making  you  really  a 
spectator  of  the  supreme  catastrophe. 

"It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  llie  incredible  science 
displayed  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  varied  contortions  of  the 
damned^  heaped  one  upon  the  other  hi  llie  fatal  bark.  All  the 
violent  contractions,  all  the  visible  tortures,  all  the  frightful 
shrinkings  that  suffering,  despair,  and  rage  can  produce  upon 
human  muscles  are  rendered  in  this  group  with  a  realism  that 
would  make  the  most  callous  shudder  To  the  left  of  this 
bark  you  see  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  cavern ;  this  is  the  en- 
trance to  Purgatory,  where  several  demons  arc  in  despair  be- 
cause they  have  no  more  souls  to  torment,"' 

Beneath  the  frescoes  of  Botticelli  and  his  assistants  tapes- 
tries of  Raphael  once  hung.  Today  scenes  painted  to  repre- 
sent tapestries  are  n'^nslly  to  be  seen  in  their  place,  although 
on  special  feast  da3rs  the  surviving  originals  ane  sometimes 
brought  from  where  they  usiLilly  hang  in  one  of  the  long 
galleries  that  connect  the  Vatican  and  Belvedere  paLices. 
There  were  ten  of  them  and  they  reproduced  scenes  in  the 
Ads  of  the  Apostles,  or  more  defimtely.  happenings  in  the 
lives  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Raphael  made  tlie  cartoons  or  draw- 
ings after  which  these  picture  tapestries  were  woven.  Seven 
of  these  cartoons  are  today  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum: 
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they  arc  particularly  valued  as  drawing:*  although  color  was 
ns^  to  indicaie  ibe  appearance  each  .^oiild  have  when  fin- 
islicd.  He  began  them  in  1514  ntid  1inif;he(l  them  in  1516-  As 
quickly  as  one  wa*  ready  it  was  sent  at  once  lo  the  weavers  in 
Fbnders  who  completed  the  Mries  in  three  or  foiir  yeirs- 
Seven  were  in  their  places  in  the  Chapel  in  1519.  and  all  tlie 
following*  year 

The  first  in  this  series  had  for  its  subject  the  Miraculous 
Draujjht  of  Fislies;  second,  Charge  to  St.  Peter;  Martyrdom 
of  Stephen;  Healing  of  tlie  Lame;  Death  of  Ananias;  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul;  Punishment  of  Elymas;  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at  Lyslra;  Preaching  at  Athens;  Paul  in  Prison.  Such 
being  the  particular  theme,  the  borders  were  wonderful  as 
well.  Instead  of  alway»i  ui^ing  lloral  designs  to  beautify  the^^ 
Raphael  sometimes  chose  what  is  called  a  "running  story," 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Medici  adcfrn*  the  top  of  one,  while 
beneath  the  pope  is  shown  riding  with  his  suite.  The  borders, 
enrretporvling  to  rhe  frames  of  pictures,  «omrtimes  abound 
with  flowers,  fniil,  animals,  woven  in  intricate  patterns. 

These  tapestries  had  a  troubled  history.  After  the  death 
of  Lpo  X.  they  were  pawned  to  raise  5000  ducats ;  in  1 545  the 
Vatican  succeeded  in  buying  them  bacic  again.  In  1798,  the 
FreiKh  being  in  control,  they  were  again  sold  and  exhibited 
in  Parift  among  other  places.  In  r8o8  Pius  VII  repurchased 
the  seven  lliat  survived.  One  was  cut  in  two— the  better  to 
sell:  another  was  partially  destroyed  to  extract  the  threads  of 
gold,  which  were  gold  in  truth.  Today,  when  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  destruchon  of  man  have  done  their  worst,  some- 
thing remains  of  the  former  beauty,  yet  only  the  imagination 
can  aid  ihc  si)ecTalor  to  fancy  what  may  have  been  the  impres- 
sion these  celebrated  tapestries  gave  those  who  witnessed  thein 
tn  their  freshness  and  first  beauty. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  but  one  of  many  treasure  houses  of 

tn  the  Vatican-  Althr-u^h  unlimited  time  and  space  might 
be  dc\'otcd  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  its  rare  paintings,  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  Raphael's  wonderful  work  in  the 
Stanze  and  LogRic,  Raphael  was  one  of  several  painters 
summoned  to  Rome  to  decorate  the  suite  of  rooms  known  now 
by  hia  name.  However,  when  his  surpassing  skill  was  fairly 
understood,  be  was  put  in  charge  of  the  entire  decoration,  and 
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while  much  of  it  was  done  by  his  pupils,  it  aU  bears  the  st^mp 
of  his  genius  since  he  prohahly  supplied  the  designs  and  was 
fortunate  in  having  pupils  so  imbued  with  his  *;pirit  ihat  they 
were  able  to  carry  out  his  conceptions  as  he  wished. 

The  Stan/e  t>f  Raphael  comprises  four  rooms  known  gen- 
erally by  ihc  name  of  the  mwt  conspicuous  picture:  Stanza 
della  Segnatun:  Sianza  d'EJiodoro;  Stanza  deirincendto: 
Stanza  della  Constantino.  The  first  is  the  most  interesling  to 
all  lovers  of  Raphael  because  this  was  his  6rst  work  when  be 
caine  fresh  from  Florence  where  his  first  painting  had  been 
done.  Again,  less  pressure  was  then  brought  to  bear  upon 
Raphael  to  involve  him  tn  more  undertakings  than  he  could 
well  manage  and  less  of  the  execution  had  to  be  entrusted  to 
others.  Indeed,  his  spirit  perv'adcs  this  rcom  as  the  spirit  of 
Michael  Angclo  pervades  the  Sistinc  ChapcL 

Each  of  these  rooms  presented  four  bare  walls — those  on 
the  side  expansive,  tho.^c  at  cither  end  broken  by  windows.  On 
the  larger  spaces  of  the  firs:  room  Raphael  painted,  on  one 
side,  the  School  of  Atlicns — on  the  other,  the  Disputa,  or  Dis- 
ciwwort  At  one  end  Parnassus,  at  the  other.  Jurisprudence. 
Above  each  painting  is  a  ligure  personifying  the  picture  be- 
neath; above  The  Disputa,  Theology;  Above  Famassus* 
Poetry;  Philosophy  typified  the  School  of  Athens  and  Justice, 
Jurisprudence.  It  is  evident  that  even  Raphael  found  himself 
at  first  nonplussed  by  the  extent  of  space  to  be  filled,  but  no 
other  artist  ever  met  this  problem  more  adequately.  None 
other  was  so  gifted  as  he  with  the  faculty  of  gaining  broader 
conceptions  as  (o  how  to  meet  needs  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  him.  His  genius  was  inborn,  something  beyond  the 
possibility  of  explanation. 

The  second  room  was  named  from  its  greatest  pkture: 
Hcliodorus  Driven  from  the  Temple:  the  third,  from  the  In- 
cendio  de  Borgo — a  fire  that  visited  Rome  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tur>'  where.  legend  related,  Leo  IV.  extinguished  the  flames  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Hall  of  Conslanfine  had  slight  attention  from  the 
master.  Indeed,  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  or 
not  he  gave  it  any  consideration  whatever. 

The  Lo^e  of  Raphael  is  deservedly  loved.  This  is  a 
gallery — once  an  opeQ  corridor— overlooking  the  Court  of  St 
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Damascus;  it  has  sometimes  been  called  "Raphacrs  Bible"  be- 
cause of  lite  siKcewion  of  bibtical  scenes  represented.  Pil!iirs 
and  pilasters  divide  ihis  log^e  into  thirteen  rcccssc5i  or  com- 
partments— smaller  than  rooms  by  nature  of  the  dimensiam  of 
a  torrtdor.  Each  of  these  was  roofed  wilh  a  domed  cupola, 
providing  spaces  lor  four  scenes  of  .small  proportions.  The 
subjects  selected  for  these  various  coiupartincnts  were:  Cre- 
ation, Adam  and  Eve,  Moah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.  Joseph, 
Mo*es.  another  of  Moses'  later  years.  Joshua,  David,  Solomon, 
Oirist.  While  necessarily  small,  each  scene  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinct However,  these  fifty-two  scenes  are  but  a  portion  of  the 
decoration.  "Bordering  iliem.  (^Wiug  the  angles  and  cunes  of 
the  dome,  in  the  walling  between  tlie  pilasters,  on  the  faces  of 
pillar  and  pilaster,  around  the  entrances,  on  the  embrasures  of 
the  windows,  everywhere,  leaving  not  an  uncovered  inch,  are 
stncco^work  and  nK)nochromes  imitating  reliefs,  gTOtesques, 
wreaths  of  fruit  and  t1o\^'ers,  birds,  chUdren,  landscapes, 
fwhes,  musical  instruments,  beasts,  all  kinds  of  convention* 
aJized  animals,  reptiles,  fanciful  arabesques,  and  scrolls — all 
painted  in  the  brightest  and  gayest  of  colour*.  So  bright  that 
c\"en  today,  in  ipitc  of  weather  and  time,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  flakes  of  the  plaster  are  continually  sifting  down^^ 
with  an  ultimate  and  sure  ruin  as  consc^iucnce— even  today 
the  gay  freshness  of  the  tones  is  a  mar\'cl  and  delight.  The 
designs  themselves^  in  their  spontaneous  fertility  of  invention, 
their  fantastical  originality,  their  exuberance  of  colour,  and 
a  very  abandon  of  richness  and  floridity,  yet  are  so  combined 
and  made  into  such  a  perfect  ensemble  that  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  useless  or  overdone  exaggeration  in  pan  or  whole  To 
attempt  any  adequate  description  of  this  ornamentation  would 
require  vohuncs/" 

Passing  by  the  Borgia  Apartments,  the  Chapel  of  Nicholas 
V.  and  Vatican  Picture  Gallery,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
Sculpture  Galleries  in  diis  remarkable  palace.  These  collec- 
tions are  probably  the  finest  and  most  numerous  in  the  world 
Until  recent  excavations  in  Greece,  it  had  been  supposed  that 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican  were  originals;  this  impres- 
sion  has  been  largely  swept  away  by  recent  discoveries  but  in 
many  cases  (he  original  is  now  known  to  no  longer  exist  and 
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a  copy  is  thereby  rendered  the  more  valuable.  Again*  only  the 
finest  statues  of  antiquity  would  have  been  regarded  as  worthy 
of  repeated  copy  and  this  fact  in  itself  throws  light  upon  the 
masterpieces  of  the  past. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  the  Vatican  statues  is  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, so-called  because  brought  early  to  the  Belvedere  Pal- 
ace. Never  has  the  sense  of  motion  been  so  marvelously  trans- 
mitted to  marble  as  in  this  figure  of  Greek  divinity.  The  La- 
ocoon  is  also  here.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Laocoon  was  a 
priest  of  Apollo  who  blasphemed  against  the  god.  As  he  and 
his  sons  were  about  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  two  huge 
serpents  suddenly  appeared,  crushing  them  in  fearful  agony. 
A  Mercury,  thought  to  be  a  copy  of  Praxiteles'  far-famed 
statue,  A  Crouching  Venus  and  Silenus  with  the  Infant  Her- 
cules are  among  the  most  famous  of  the  marbles.  One  room 
is  given  over  to  busts,  those  of  Demosthenes,  Augustus  and 
Meander  being  especially  noteworthy.  The  Nile  group  is  in 
the  Vatican  and  one  unusual  room  devoted  to  animals  of  every 
variety,  collected  from  many  sources,  done  in  bronze  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  stone,  has  its  own  peculiar  interest. 


Sittii^t  CaA«L.— Tm  Vatican, 
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CHAPTER    XVH. 
Abt  CALuiRtes  Of  No»t«k«n  Italy. 


Art  dev-eloped  hte  in  Venice,  Por  name  time  the  Vene- 
tiai;^  wen-  content  to  iinj«>rt  their  art  froin  ConMnntinopI<? 
and  Mount  Athos.  When  the  early  fourteentli  c*rntiiry  :irltsta 
began  to  painl  religions  picture,  the:^  ^oweil  strong  in* 
fluence  of  Byzantine  painting-. 

At  the  dose  of  the  rightcenlh  century,  Kapoleon  tempo- 
rarily held  Italy  in  his  grasp  and  among  the  radical  changes 
mitiAtftl  was  the  suppression  of  churches  and  monasteries  and 
other  religious  orders.  The  ait  which  mnny  of  these  sheltered 
WAS  preserved  and  given  a  permanent  alx)de  in  the  Sniola 
delb  Chanta — the  home  of  tlie  oldest  brotherhoo<I  in  Venice. 
This  organization  was  founded  in  1260,  being  a  charitfible  lay 
fraternity.  In  early  years  it  had  for  its  avowee!  purpose  the 
ransoming  of  Cliri^tians  held  by  Mohammedans:  other  char- 
itable objects  claimed  aitenliou  after  the  Crusades.  Although 
begun  in  the  thirteenth  ccntur>',  the  greater  portion  of  the 
buiWinff  was  ercctwl  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  .Accademia  dclh  Belle  Arli  is  suitably  housed  in  it — a  few 
of  its  paintin^irs  having-  been  made  for  the  places  they  still 
occtipy  when  the  brotherhood  was  active  and  prosperous.  The 
painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy  arc  most  of  them 
Venetian  and  present  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying 
the  development  of  painting  in  this  sea-set  city. 

The  Bellinis — the  father  Jacopo  Bellini,  and  his  sons  Gen- 
tile and  Ginvanni— are  regarded  as  the  frmnders  of  the  Veiie- 
tion  School  Giovanni  Bellini  (1427-1516)  was  most  ilhisin- 
OU5.  He  concerned  himself  with  rcli^ous  themes  while  his 
brolher  was  fond  of  portraying  pageants.  Gentile's  piclures 
are  valuable  to  us  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  Venetian  life 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ont  room  on  the  Academy  is  named 
for  Giovanni  Belliri.  but  liis  paintings  arc  scattered  through 
several  nioius  and  we  know  that  some  of  his  finest  work  was 
destroyed  b>"  the  burning  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  Madonna 
of  the  Two  Trees  is  one  of  his  best  in  the  Academy,  Painted 
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for  an  altar  piece,  the  Madonna  And  Child  arc  shown  with  St 
Paul  ai  one  side.  St,  George  on  ihc  other.  Giovanni  Bellini 
developed  a  distinct  type  of  Madonna.  The  sweet  face  of 
the  young:  mother  is  always  overshndowed  by  a  premonition 
of  the  Iragefiy  that  lies  before  her  Babe. 

Along  the  easlem  coast  of  Italy,  where  often  the  pestilence 
swooped  down  without  warning,  were  built  what  were  called 
the  "plague  churches."  One  of  these,  dedicnled  to  St.  Job^ 
because  it  was  felt  that  he  could  best  sympathize  with  the 
afUictcd.  commissioned  Bellini  to  supply  an  appropriate  altar 
piece.  This  h  now  cxhibilt-tl  in  the  Academy.  A  beautiful 
Madonna  holds  the  Child  protcctin^ly.  San  Ciobbc — St,  Job 
^-on  one  side,  St  Sebastian,  pierced  with  arrows  of  the 
plague  on  the  other,  while  on  a  step  below  sit  three  of  Bellini's 
sweetest  angel  musicians,  dispelling  soft  music 

Gentile  Bellini's  most  famous  painting  is  the  Procession  of 
the  True  Cross  in  the  Piazzan  A  religrious  j^uild  of  Venice 
had  in  its  possession  what  was  accepted  as  a  fragment  of  the 
cross  Christ  bore.  This  was  treasured  greatly  and  was  car- 
ried in  all  public  processionals,  of  which  Venice  had  not  a  few. 
A  series  of  eight  pictures  representing  cures  wrought  by  this 
relic  were  ordered  by  the  guild-  Gentile  painted  three — the 
one  above  mentioned  referring  lo  the  miraculous  cure  of  a 
young  man  as  it  was  carried  through  the  streets.  The  value  of 
the  picture  today  lies  in  its  historic  reflection  of  Venice  in 
1496.  So  distinct  is  it  in  detail  that  it  is  possible  to  discern 
mosaics  in  the  fa(;ade  of  St.  Mark^s  that  were  later  replaced  by 
others  much  irfcrior  in  quality* 

Another  early  painter  whose  pictures  are  noteworthy  was 
Carpaccio,  a  follower  of  Gentile  Bellini.  He  loved  legend  and 
tells  stories  on  canvas  as  others  have  related  them  in  prose  or 
rhyme.  A  series  of  nine  were  painted  by  him  following  the 
St  Ursula  legend.  These  arc  shown  in  the  Hall  of  St  Ur- 
sula in  this  picture  gallery.  While  several  others  are  more 
elaborate,  the  Dream  of  St.  Ursula  is  wonderfully  charming: 
in  its  sweet  simplicity.  The  story  of  this  younp  woman  who 
became  the  guardian  of  young  girls  and  those  who  teach  and 
care  for  them  was  full  of  pictorial  possibilities. 

The  greatest  name  of  Venice  is  Titian,  and  Titian's  great- 
est creation  is  in  the  Academy:  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
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The  rrwm  containing  it  is  known  by  its  name— the  Hall  of  the 
Aw II motion.  No  painting  has  ever  ^hown  more  perfect  nnity- 
Evcrything  is  centered  upon  the  Mnther  as  she  is  bnme  up- 
ward on  clouds  of  glory  accompanied  by  the  most  winning 
chendw  ever  conceived;  above  the  Almighty  awaits  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.  Many  there  may  be  who  would  pn^for  another 
subject,  but  thi?t  picture  of  Titian's  is  considered  one  of  the  six 
greate&t  painfirgs  in  the  world. 

In  rhe  Hall  of  the  Presentation  is  another  by  this  master 
of  color,  this  one  occupying  the  space  for  which  it  was  made: 
tbe  Presenlatinn  m  the  Temple. 

"It  was  in  the  nature  of  Titian  to  represent  a  subject  like 
this  as  a  domestic  pageant  of  his  own  time,  and  seen  in  this 
light,  it  is  exceedingly  touching  and  sttrprisingly  beautiful. 
Mary  in  a  dress  of  celestial  blue  ascends  the  steps  of  the  temple 
in  a  halo  of  radiance.  She  pauses  on  the  6rst  landing  place, 
and  gathers  her  skirts,  to  ascend  to  the  second.  The  flight 
IS  in  profile  before  us.  At  the  top  of  it  the  high  priest  in  Jew- 
ish garments  looks  down  at  the  girl  with  serene  and  kindly 
gnvit>\  a  priest  in  cardinal's  robes  at  his  side,  a  menial  in 
black  behind  him.  and  a  young  acolyte  in  red  and  yellow  hold- 
ing the  book  of  prayer.  At  the  bottom  are  people  looking  up^ 
some  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  steps,  otliers  about  to  ascend, 
Anna,  with  a  matron  in  company;  Joachim,  fuming  to  address 
a  friend.  Curious  people  press  forward  to  witness  the  scene, 
and  a  child  baits  a  little  dog  with  a  cake.  Behind  and  to  the 
left  and  with  grave  solemnity,  some  dignitaries  are  moving, 
.  .  ,  From  the  window's  and  balconies  the  spectators 
look  down  upon  the  ceremony,  or  converse  with  groups  be- 
low. With  instinctive  tact  the  whole  of  these  are  kept  in  focus 
by  appropriate  gradations  of  liRht  which  enable  Titian  to  give 
the  highest  prominence  to  the  Virgin,  though  she  is  necessarily 
smaller  than  any  cither  person  present 

"Tlie  picture  is  built  op  in  colours,  the  landscape  is  not  a 
symbol,  but  scenic,  and  the  men  and  palaces  and  hills  are  seen 
living  or  life-like  in  sun  and  shade  and  ain  In  this  gorgeous 
yet  masculine  and  robust  realism  Titian  shows  his  great  orig- 
inality and  claims  to  be  the  noblest  representative  of  the  Vene- 
tian  school  of  colour/'* 

'  Crowe  and  Canlcudle^ 
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Tintoreno  (1518-1594)  had  by  inheritance  the  name  Ro- 
busti — Jacopo  Kobusti  \va5  the  son  of  a  dyer  whoin  he  hc* 
quently  assisted  as  a  boy,  hence  die  name  by  which  lie  ta 
everywhere  known  iixlay — Tintorclto,  'Mittle  dyer."  As  a  boy 
be  went  to  study  with  Titian  but  after  a  while,  Titian  refused 
to  accept  htm  lorRcr  as  a  pupil.  Some  have  declared  ihat  the 
master  was  jealous  01  liis  gifted  charge,  but  this  is  scarcely 
probable.  The  explanation  that  some  misbeliaviour  brought 
this  punishment  is  much  more  .reasonable.  No  artist  was  ever 
petted  by  fate  ard  fortune  more  than  Tiliaa  and  his  splendid 
success  and  recognition  in  his  own  day  gave  small  opportunity 
for  such  a  manifestation  of  pettiness  as  the  charge  of  jealoitsy 
woold  imply,  Tintoretto  i^bowed  the  fibre  of  which  he  was 
made  when,  instead  of  being  disheartened,  tie  set  lo  work  with 
a  will  to  TTiaster  the  art  he  loved.  He  not  atone  grew  sl<itlful 
in  use  of  color — wliat  Venetian  painter  has  failed? — but 
he  studied  Angelo  until  he  had  mastered  form  as  welt.  Many 
of  his  paintings  arc  here.  Doges  and  other  ma\  of  prominence 
as  well  as  religious  subjects.  Whatever  the  title  of  his  pic- 
lure,  the  people  arc  much  ttie  same — always  the  ones  he  knew 
hi  his  beloved  Venice.  His  Madonnas  arc  Venetians.  "Whether 
saint  or  sinner,  the  one  dcpictetl  was  such  a  one  as  Tintoreno 
had  known  and  ^een.  For  this  reason  his  pictures  have  his* 
loric  as  wcH  as  artistic  value. 

His  friend  and  contemporary,  Paul  Veronese,  is  calm 
where  Tintoretto  Is  violent;  he  uses  soft  colors  wtiere  the  other 
uses  deep,  lavish,  insistent  onei  No  allied  thane  offers  plcas- 
anter  occupation  for  the  hivestigator  than  ilic  use  of  color  by 
the  Venetian  masters.  Ttie  extraordinary  situation  of  Venice 
is  thoroughly  understoodH  She  has  in^de  coIoriMs  of  all  paint- 
ers, yet  the  niJtMers  did  not  use  the  sea  as  a  rule  in  their  can- 
vases. Rather,  their  skies  give  greater  indication  of  Venice's 
influence.  Titian  always  saw  Cadorc — the  autumnal  lints  of 
his  mountain  home,  these  arc  in  bisi  pictures.  Tlic  ^e«h  tones 
were  modified  by  Venice  where  the  water  gave  the  skin  a 
waniith  wtthoul  injuring  it  a»  do  the  eleittents  in  many  locali- 
ties. It  is  evident  that  Venice  influenced  the  early  painters 
differently  than  those  of  recent  years  and  ttie  differences  offer 
inte  rest  i  ng  com  pa  risons. 

Paul    Veronese    (1528-1588)    pamled    with   "his    brush 
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dipped  in  light"  His  paintings  evince  his  nre  giJis^  Compo- 
sition, color,  form— ibese  all  are  excenent  Four  of  bis  paint- 
tQgs  were  executed  to  BU  cotnmtssiom  from  monasteries  for 
the  refectory.  Supper  in  ibc  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee, 
done  for  a  Dominican  monastery  in  Venice  is  a  sumptuous 
production.  Van  Dyck  did  not  k>ve  rich  stulfSr  brocades  and 
wlvets  more  than  Veronese.  \^cnice,  with  its  oligarchy  of 
rich  merchants,  afforded  greater  dJspby  of  costly  raiment  than 
other  Italian  cenicrs.  These  men  grew  opulent  in  their  suc- 
cessful and  ceaseless  trade,  plying  Iwre,  there,  everywhere, 
until  new  routes  diverted  commerce  into  other  clunaels. 

Bordone's  Dcge  ar.d  the  Fisherman  deserves  mention  for 
its  magnificence  as  well  as  for  tlic  legend  it  commemorates. 
This  is  the  story-,  which  has  endless  varieties  and  differences, 
A  gondolier  dozed  in  his  gondola,  waiting  for  cusiom.  He 
roused  from  his  dreams  when  three  men  stepped  into  his-craft; 
it  was  lale  and  the  uncertain  tight  allowed  him  to  scan  them 
bat  slightly,  yet  he  thought  one  of  grave  mien,  like  a  patri- 
arch, and  the  other  two  appeared  to  be  soldiers.  They  asked 
Id  be  rowed  to  the  Lido  and  soon  the  water  which  had  been 
tranquil  became  rough  and  boisterous,  Moreo^'er.  strange  ap- 
parilions,  half  men,  liali  fish,  rose  up  into  the  air  and  threat- 
ened by  their  iwise  and  hideous  lai^hter  to  destroy  Uie  gon- 
dola and  its  humfln  freight.  But  the  motion  of  the  elder  one's 
band  and  the  swords  of  the  others  caused  these  monsters  to 
explode  with  iremeixlous  confusion  and  stilphurous  breath  ere 
tliey  did  injury.  So  liours  passed.  When  at  length  the  con- 
test was  over  and  the  boat  returned  to  Its  moorings,  the  men 
stepped  out  of  the  bark  and  the  venerable  personage  an- 
nounced tliat  he  was  St,  Mark  and  that  these  were  his  friends 
—St.  George  and  St-  Theodore.  Having  heard  that  devils 
intaided  that  night  to  destroy  Venice  because  of  the  excesses 
therein  commiited.  he  had  gone  forth  to  save  the  city  of  his 
protection.  He  slipped  the  ring  from  off  his  finger  and  told 
tbc  gondolier  to  lake  it  to  the  Dogc^  who  would  fill  his  cap 
with  coins— thus  to  reward  his  night's  labor.  Thereupon  St. 
Mark  retunicd  to  his  [-lace  on  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral.  St. 
George  to  his  tudic  in  the  Ducal  Palace  and  St.  Theodore  to 
tlic  top  of  his  coUimn.  But  for  the  l>cautiful  ring  in  his  hand 
the  gondolier  would  have  doubled  his  senses.    Wbca  he  pre- 
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Acntctl  himself  before  the  Doge  nc;tt  nx>raing  mUi  the  stor/ 
of  lib  itiglit's  adventure,  scarcli  revealed  Uk  fact  titat  iht  ring,  i 
kept  uiiJcr  several  lucks  want  imlcc^  cone.    Tims  it  was  i»lam  a 


kept  iiiicler  several  lucks  w^ii  indeed  gone,  Tims  it  was  i>1a 
miracle  had  been  enacted  and  the  c!ty  celebrated  its  rescue, 
the  Doge  liberally  rcvrarJtng  ihc  gondolier.  Bordone  ha» 
seized  upon  the  moment  ^-lien  the  fishcniian  falls  upon  his 
knees  before  the  Doge.  The  curiosity  mnnifcst  upon  the  faces 
of  the  spectators  makes  the  scene  live  before  us. 

Venice  of  the  Renaissance  ^vas  <i  luxurious  center  with  pal- 
aces rich  almost  beyond  belief  and  each  more  splendid  than  its 
neighbor,  but  most  splendid  of  all  was  the  Ducal  Palace.  The 
Bcllinis  had  adorrvcd  It  and  Titian's  bru^h  had  rendered  it 
more  magnificent,  but  ihc  fires  of  1574  and  1577  destroyed 
most  of  tbcir  productions.  Tintoretto  and  I^ul  Veronese 
decorated  the  walb  that  rose  in  place  of  those  destroyed  but 
posterity  suffered  irreparable  loss  wilh  this  catastrophe. 

The  old  Hall  of  tlie  Grand  Council  is  one  of  the  largest 
reception  halls  in  the  vrorld.  It  looks  still  larger  tlian  it  is. 
Paintings  extend  all  around  the  room,  broken  cnly  by  the 
windows.  A  frieic  of  portraits  of  the  Doges  reaches  above 
the  pictures.  The  largest  lA-all  is  covered  with  Tintoretto's 
ParaJiso — probably  the  largest  pKturc  ever  executed.  The 
Hall  of  the  Four  Doors  and  its  anteroom  arc  appropriately 
adorned.  The  Anti-CoUegio»  or  waiting  room  of  ambas^dors, 
possesses  four  of  the  most  pleasing  painring:^  of  Veronese: 
Murcury  and  ibe  Graces,  Vukan^s  Forge,  Pallas  wilh  Joy  and 
Abundance  driving  away  Mars  and  Ariadne  consoled  by 
Blcchus,  In  thi$  palace  b  also  his  Rape  of  Europa.  "Sky 
douds,  trees,  flowers,  meadows,  f:eas,  tim^.  draperies,  all  seem 
bdithed  in  the  glow  of  an  unknown  Ely&iura" 

Venice  Enthroned.  Paul  \"eroncse's  masterpiece,  was 
painted  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Grand  Council  Hall,  Tintoretto 
and  Palma  Ciovane  nlso  contributed  to  this  ceil-ng  decoration 
but  their  work  fades  in  eomparison  wilh  that  of  \''cronese, 
Tairw  was  enraptured  by  it,  describing  it  thus: 

TUa  work  is  not  merely  food  for  Ihe  eye,  but  a  feast. 
Amidst  grand  architectural  forms  of  hedeonies  and  spiral  cot* 
umns  cits  Venice,  the  UoTKle.  00  a  throne,  radiant  with  beauty, 
with  that  fresh  and  nosy  carnation  peculiar  to  the  ilaughlcrs 
of  humid  climates^  her  silken  skirt  spct^d  oot  beiKatfa  a  siBrea 
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mAntlc.  Around  her  a  circle  of  young  women  bend  over  with 
a  voluptuous  and  yet  haughty  smile,  poiwesaing  that  Venetian 
charm  peculiar  to  a  goddess  who  has  a  courtesan's  blood  in 
her  veins,  but  who  rests  on  a  cloud  and  attracts  men  to  her 
instead  of  descending  to  them.  Thrown  into  relief  against 
pale  TioJct  draperies  and  mantles  of  azure  and  gold,  their 
living  flesh,  their  backs  and  shoulders,  arc  impregnated  with 
light  or  swim  in  the  penumbra,  the  soft  roundness  of  their 
nudil}'  hannonizing  with  the  tranquil  gayety  of  their  attitudes 
and  features.  Venice  in  their  midst  ostentatious  and  yet 
gentle,  seems  like  a  queen  whose  mere  rank  gives  the  right  to 
be  happy,  and  whose  only  desire  is  to  render  those  who  see  her 
happy  also.  On  her  serene  head,  which  is  thrown  slightly 
backwards*  two  angels  place  a  crown,  What  a  miserable  in- 
strumentality is  langiiage.  A  tone  of  satiny  flesh.  ^  luminous 
shadow  on  a  bare  shoulder,  a  flickering  light  on  floating  silk, 
attract,  recall,  and  retain  the  eye  for  a  long  time,  and  yet 
there  is  but  a  va^jue  phrase  with  which  to  express  the  charm, 
.  Beneath  the  ideal  sky  and  behind  a  balustrade  are 
Venetian  ladies  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  in  low-neck  dresses 
cut  scuarc  and  closely  fitting  the  body.  It  is  actual  society, 
and  is  as  seductive  as  the  goddess.  They  are  amazing,  leaning 
over  and  smiling;  the  light  which  illuminates  portions  of  their 
clothes  and  face*  falls  on  them  or  diffuses  itself  in  sudi  ex- 
quisite contrasts  that  one  is  moved  with  transports  of  delight- 
At  one  time  a  brow,  at  another  a  delicate  ear,  or  a  necklace  or 
a  pearl,  issues  from  the  warm  shadow.  One,  in  the  Rower  of 
youth,  has  the  archest  of  looks;  another,  about  forty  and 
amply  developed,  glances  upward  and  smiles  in  the  best  pos- 
sible humor.  This  o:>^ — a  superb  creature,  with  red  sleeves 
Mripfd  willi  gold,  *lnop*,  and  her  swelling  breasts  expand  the 
chemise  of  her  bodice-  A  little  blonde,  curly-headed  girl  in 
ihc  arms  of  an  old  woman  rnises  her  charming  little  hand  with 
the  most  mutinous  air,  and  her  fresh  little  visage  is  a  rose. 
There  is  not  one  who  is  not  happy  in  living,  and  who  is  not 
merely  cheerful,  hut  joyous.  And  how  well  these  rumpled, 
changeable  silks,  thesp  white,  dbphanous  pearls,  accord  with 
these  transparent  tints,  as  delicate  as  the  petals  of  flowersl 
Away  bdow,  finally,  is  the  restless  activity  of  the  stLirdy,  noisy 
crowd;  warriors,  prancing  horses,  grand  flowing  togas,  a 
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tmn^ter  bedizened  with  drapery,  a  man*s  nakpd  back  near  a 
cuirass,  and  in  the  intervals,  a  dense  throng  of  Tigorous  and 
animated  beads,  and  in  one  comer  a  young  mother  and  ber 
infant;  all  these  objects  being  di^K)sed  with  the  facility  of 
opulent  genius,  and  all  illuminated  like  the  sea  in  summer, 
with  superabundant  sunshine.  AH  this  is  what  one  should 
bear  away  with  him  in  order  to  retain  an  idea  of  Venice. 
.  I  got  someone  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  public 
garden;  after  such  a  picttu^  one  can  only  contemplate  natural 
objects," 

The  Milanese  School  of  Painting  was  founded  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Foppa,  Ambrogio  Borgognone  and  Bernardino  Luini. 
The  first  two  mentioned  antedated  Leonardo's  coming  to 
Milan  in  1482.  Luini  profited  by  the  work  of  Leonardo  but 
could  not  be  said  to  have  imitated  it  in  the  least.  One  of  his 
most  charming  pictures  is  St,  Catherine  carried  away  by  An- 
gels. The  legend  of  her  death  was  that  angels  carried  the 
dead  body  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  was  entombed  in  a  beau-* 
tiful  sarcophagus. 

The  Palazzo  di  Breni,  built  in  165 1  for  a  Jesuit  College, 
has  become  the  home  of  the  Milan  art  gallery— 4cnown  as  the 
Brera,  Gentile  Bellini's  St,  Mark's  Preaching  at  Alexandria 
is  here.  It  gives  evidences  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Sultan's  court 
when  sent  thither  at  the  request  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  paint 
the  ruler's  portrait.  Tintoretto's  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Sl 
Mark  belongs  to  this  collection. 

Greatest  of  Milan  painters  was  Leonardo,  if  he  can  be  thus 
classified  because  of  his  years  spent  here  in  the  service  of  Lu- 
dovico.  Sforza.  His  masterpiece.  The  Last  Supper,  was 
painted  for  the  Convent  of  St  Maria  dcUa  Grazie,  located  in 
this  city. 

Upon  the  defeat  of  Sforza,  Leonardo  went  to  France, 
where  he  later  died.  The  Brera  contains  but  a  small  collec- 
tion, but  Milan  possesses  valuable  art  in  other  places — in 
churches  and  in  private  collections. 
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CHAPTRR    XVin. 

Belgium  Gallehj^^s. 

Aside  from  the  churches  scattered  tliroughcittt  Belgium, 
Bruges,  Anf;veri>  and  Bnis5cls  arc  Ihe  places  lo  study  the 
Flemish  niaslers.  Bruges,  ilic  city  of  the  earliest  scliool,  pos- 
sesses little  art  other  than  her  own.  The  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  organiMd  in  the  twelfth  century  aiul  today  active  in 
caring  for  tlte  sick,  contains  much  of  Mcrnltnc's  painting. 
The  large  triptych,  the  Marriage  of  St-  Catherine^  and  the 
smaller  one,  a  Pieta,  were  both  designed  as  allarpieccs.  Noth- 
ing done  by  this  artist  attnicis  more  interest  today  than  his 
paintings  for  tlic  Reliquary  of  St.  Ursula.  This  is  a  miniature 
Gothic  chapel,  approximately  three  feet  louj^,  three  feet  high 
and  a  foot  in  wi<!ih.  That  ii*i  pictures  may  be  belter  under- 
stood, it  is  well  to  recall  the  St  Ursula  story.  Mediaeval 
legend  relalcd  thai  Ursula  was  the  only  daughter  of  an  early 
king  of  Britain.  Her  physical  and  spiriuial  beauty  attracted 
many  suitors,  most  importunate  being  the  prince  of  the  Picts. 
Tile  Italian  ver<ion,  pictured  bv  Carpaccio.  says  tltat  Ursula 
made  three  conditiuns  attendant  upon  her  acceplancc  of  this 
insistent  lover:  first  that  he  and  his  friend*  should  be  baptized 
in  the  Christian  faith,  second  that  she  should  have  ten  virpns 
to  accoiiipaiiy  her,  each  of  these  and  herself  to  have  one 
thousand  additional  virgins  as  attendants;  thirdly,  that  these 
eleven  thousand  should  vi*^it  the  holy  sliritics  together  before 
her  marriage.  We  arc  filled  with  admiration  for  the  resources 
of  a  prince  wlio  could  facilitate  the  transportation  of  so  many 
maidetis  over  land  and  sea.  After  Ursula  and  her  betrothed 
had  received  the  bTefoing  of  the  Pope,  they  started  homeward, 
only  to  be  attacked  and  killed  by  barbarians.  St.  Ursula  be* 
came  the  patroness  of  all  young  girls  and  those  who  cared 
for  and  instrticted  them.  The  northern  story  differs  some- 
what from  this  one-  It  sets  forth  that  Ursula  and  a  multitude 
of  virgins  who  wished  lo  accompany  her,  left  the  isle  of 
Britain  to  escape  the  unceasing  importunings  of  this  northern 
prince.    Except  for  his  part,  the  subsequent  story  is  much 
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the  same.  Tlie  slanting  roof  of  this  doy  diapcl,  done  ia 
carvcn  oak,  has  three  medallioiu  on  either  side  rcprcscntmg 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  glory  of  St.  Ursula  aiid  four 
an^s.  On  cither  side  are  tlirce  arcliings.  Thc^  show  the 
Ursula  storj;  tlius: 

(i)  The  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  at  Cologne,  where  tbcy 
land^  (2)  Arrivit]  at  Biislc,  Ursula  standing  on  the  wharf  ad 
^c  rest  di»nibark;  (3)  the  Pope  and  his  court  at  Rome, 
Ursula  kneeh'ng;  (4)  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  accompany- 
ing the  pilgrims  back  10  Ba^Ic;  (5)  The  attack  on  the  virgins 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  (6)  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula, 
the  Colc^c  Cathedral  in  the  distance.  One  end  of  the  chapel 
is  adorned  with  a  Bgurc  of  Utc  Madonna  and  Child,  wor- 
shipped by  two  of  the  hospital  nuns;  the  other  end,  by  Ursula 
sheltering  the  ten  virgin*  by  her  cloak.  Tins  delicate  work, 
more  wonderful  wJien  seen  with  a  magnifying  gbfia,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mcmlinc  after  1480  when  he  had  become  famihar  wilh 
the  scener>"  of  the  Rhine  Tl>e  variety  of  landscape  and  cos- 
tume renders  the  whole  peculiarly  attractive.  It  stands  today 
on  a  re\'ol\'ing  tabic  allowing  one  to  inspect  each  picture  in 
turn.  Some  of  the  bones  ot  the  saint  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
served within  this  reliquary. 

The  Academy  of  Bruges  contains  two  of  Jan  Van  Eyck's 
paintings:  the  Madonna  of  the  Canon  Van  der  Paeic,  and  a 
portrait  of  his  wife.  The  first  was  made  as  an  allarpiecc  for 
the  Ccthedral  of  Bruges.  Memlinc  and  David  are  also  rep- 
resented. 

In  143s  David  vras  commissioned  to  paint  two  pictures  for 
the  walls  of  the  town-hall,  these  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  would  ser\-e  :ts  remitiderf  to  officers  of  the  trust  imposed 
in  them,  David  selected  a  story  related  by  Herodotus  and 
supposed  to  have  happened  during  the  occupation  of  I^ypt 
by  Cambyscs.  A  j^dg^e  was  proved  to  have  accepted  a  bribe 
and  because  of  it  rendered  a  false  verdict.  Cambyses,  who 
delighted  in  cruelty,  had  him  put  to  death  and  his  skin  thrown 
over  the  judge's  chair — ^whereupon  he  appoime<i  the  son  to 
succeed  his  father.  David  pictures  (lie  first  part  of  the  tale  in 
the  first  panel,  and  terror  is  plainly  depicted  on  the  face  of 
the  accused  man,  while  a  bag  of  gold  in  the  distance  indicates 
the  cause  of  his  undoing.    The  second  represents  the  son  in 
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hU  father's  earlier  seat,  he  himself — and  with  suHicieiit  de- 
cision— refusing  a  protfered  bribe.  These  are  now  ia  the 
Academy. 

Bruges  once  boasted  many  choice  paintings,  but  after  her 
trade  and,  comcQucnUy,  her  wealth,  were  cut  off,  she  was 
largely  dcspcitcd  of  them. 

Antwerp  is  rich  in  paintings  by  Klemiih  nusters.  As 
early  as  1663  Philip  IV,  issued  letters  patent  permitting  the 
Ctiild  of  St,  Luke  to  establish  an  academy  here  after  ihc  man- 
ner of  thai  of  Paris.  It  first  occupied  an  old  hall,  then  a  mon- 
astery. In  1817  the  present  Museum  was  founded  to  preserve 
such  paintings  as  were  returned  to  Belgiiun  from  the  number 
purloined  by  Napoleon  for  France,  and  in  1890  its  paintings 
and  statuary  were  given  their  present  atx)de  in  a  new  building 
of  Creek  Renaissance  architecture.  TIic  vestibule  of  ihis 
building  exemplifies  in  marble  and  paintings  the  development 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Flanders. 

Rubens'  three  hundredth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in 
1877  and  at  that  time  an  effort  was  made  to  collect  as  many 
of  his  paintings  as  possible  for  the  Antwerp  Gallery,  One 
wing  of  the  Museum  is  devoted  largely  to  his  pictures. 

A  copy  of  Van  Eyck's  Adoraiion  of  the  Lamb  is  here 
Roger  Van  der  Wcydcn  is  represented  by  his  *'Seven  Sacra- 
incnis,**  Done  in  iliree  panels,  the  center  shows  the  Eucharist; 
on  one  side  B^iptism.  Confirmation  and  Confession;  on  the 
other.  Ordination,  Marriage  and  Extrenic  Unction— these  all 
shown  in  different  p^trts  of  the  church  as  taking  pUcc  at  the 
same  tinte. 

Mcmliiic's  Christ  and  the  angels  and  portrait  of  Nicolas 
Spinctlj  are  here;  also  Massys'  Entombnicutr  done  for  the  altar 
of  the  Qupel  of  the  Joiners  in  Noire  Dame,  Antwerp,  The 
center  panel  represents  tlic  Entombment ;  die  right  panel,  the 
Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  one  to  the  left,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St,  John.  The  painter  evinces  in  this  picture 
the  fact  that  the  Renaissance  bad  influenced  him  not  at  all. 
There  is  no  beauty  of  the  human  form  but  in  spite  of  the 
awkward,  ungraceful  attitudes,  depth  of  grief  is  shown  by 
the  ones  he  makes  us  feci  have  "put  on  eternal  mourning," 
Mabu£c*s  Four  Maries  returning  from  the  Tomb,  Eccc  Homo 
and  portrait  of  Margaret  pf  Austria  arc  important. 
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This  Gallery  offers  abundant  opportunity  to  study  Robcns 
in  the  various  periods  of  hi?  unfolding;  ijcnius,  Cbrisl  between 
t^%*o  Thieves  and  the  lncredulit>'  of  Thomas  are  among  his  hest 
religious  subjects.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  painted  in 
1624  for  the  high  ahar  of  lh«  Abbey  of  Sl  Michael  is  entirely 
by  his  hand.  It  should  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  Rubens  that  he  developed  pupils,  after  the  fashion  of 
Raphael,  so  itnbued  with  his  spirit  and  mariner  of  treatment 
that  only  part  of  many  so<aIled  Rubens'  are  wholly 
his  work.  He  invented  the  design  and  assigned  to 
his  skillful  figure  painters  the  laying  in  of  the  figures, 
to  those  gifted  in  landscape,  other  portions*  Thus  his 
School  was  able  to  supply  an  astonishing  number  of  orders 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
is  done  in  the  master's  bold,  fearless  manner.  T)k  Last  Con> 
munion  of  St  Francis,  painted  as  an  allarpiece  for  a  Francis- 
can Chapel,  is  now  here,  but  the  head  of  St.  Frarncis  is  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  Prodigal  Son  is  a  forceful  picture.  Grooms 
are  feeding  and  caring  for  their  horses  in  the  stable;  a  servant 
throws  a  bucket  of  food  to  the  pigs,  glancing  with  compassion 
at  the  Prodigal  who  kneels  with  his  face  Iwthcd  in  tears.  In 
the  picture  entitled  the  Education  of  the  Virgin,  the  face  of 
Helen  Founnent  looks  forth  in  the  person  cf  tiie  Madonna- 
Mythological  themes  arc  here  as  well,  in  these  rooms  of 
Rubens,  Jupiter  and  Anliopc,  and  Tlie  Hunt  are  both  well 
known. 

The  two  pictures  generally  thought  to  embody  Rubens' 
best  rendering  of  religious  subjects  arc  in  the  Antwerp  Ca- 
thedral— the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  and  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  He  is  buried  in  the  Kubcns  Chapel  in  St.  Jacques,  Us 
allarpiecc  being  his  own  work. 

Van  DycVs  father  was  attended  during  his  last  illness  by 
the  Dominican  Sisters  and  he  asked  his  son  to  paint  a  picture 
for  their  chapel.  It  was  finished  in  1629  and  remained  there 
until  it  was  sold  to  the  academy  in  1785.  Its  subject  is  tlie 
Crucifixion,    TWO  of  his  Entombments  are  here  also. 

The  Antwerp  Academy  is  fortunate  in  possessing  two  of 
Giotto's  paintings,  one  of  Fra  Angelico's  and  one  Titian. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Period,  it  was  decided  that  France 
should  establish  fifteen  departmental  rnuseums,  Brussels  being 
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one  of  the  towns  determmcd  upoa.  An  ardst  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  sclcci  works  vi  art  from  tbc  number  previously  stolen 
from  Flanders  In  iSu^  the  Museum  was  opened  with  a  col- 
Icaion  of  fi%^  hundred  paintings^  Since  tliai  linie  it  has  con- 
tinued to  gro\\  aad  in  i83o  the  enure  colkctioti  wa^  iruns* 
(erred  to  tJie  new  Palace  of  Fiw  Arts. 

The  two  missing  panels  of  Van  Eyck's  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb— tho^e  of  Adiini  and  Eve — arc  here.  Little  of  Mcm- 
lUtc  is  to  be  seen,  his  work  largely  confined  to  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp. A  small  Picl4  and  the  Head  of  a  Weeping  Woman 
arc  representative  of  Roger  Vao  dcr  Weydcn-  Although  more 
completely  lepresenied  at  Antwerp,  Rubens  may  well  be 
studied  in  the  Brussels  Gallery.  An  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Madonna  o(  the  Forgel-nic-iiot;  an  Assumption  o(  the  Virgiq 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  are  alt  here  as  are  also  some 
of  his  well-known  mytliological  productions.  Vtnus  ^t  the 
Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mckager  and  Atlauta  and  Juno  netting 
Argus'  Eyes  in  the  Peacock's  Tail  are  of  great  importance. 

Chrbt  Carrying  the  Cros5^  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Ascent  to  Calvary,  is  Rubens'  omi  work  and  a  characteristic 
painting.  The  centurion  on  horseback  is  Rubens  hinuelf. 
Fronieiiliti  says  of  it:  "Here  wc  have  movement,  tumult  and 
agitation  in  the  form,  gesture,  face,  disposition  of  groups,  and 
oblique  cast  from  below  upw&rds,  and  from  right  to  left, 
Christ  falls  beneath  his  cross,  the  mounted  escort,  the  two 
thieves  held  and  pushed  011  by  their  executioners,  are  all  pro- 
ceeding along  the  same  line,  and  seem  to  be  scaling  the  nar- 
row staircase  that  leads  to  the  execution.  Notwithstanding 
that  tree  of  infamy,  those  women  in  tears  and  grief,  tliat  con- 
demned man  crawling  on  his  knees,  with  panting  mouth,  humid 
temples  and  hag^rd  eyes  that  exdtc  pity,  notwithstanding 
the  cries,  the  terror,  tlie  imminent  death,  it  is  clear,  to  whom- 
5oe\-er  cares  to  sec,  that  this  cqueslrian  pomp,  these  flying 
banners,  this  cuiras^d  centurion  who  turns  ciround  on  hi) 
horse  with  a  graceful  gcsture,^-all  this  makes  us  forget  the 
execution,  and  gives  rhe  most  manifest  idea  of  a  triumph." 

Many  of  the  Duich  artists  arc  here  represented  and  thb 
gallery  is  fortunate  in  possessing  many  excellent  modem 
pictures. 
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Gaixskies  of  Hou^ahdl 

The  Royal  Museum  of  The  Hague  contains  approximately 
seven  hundred  pictures-  The  nucleus  of  its  splendid  collec- 
tion was  a  group  of  paintings  acquired  by  the  Fnnces  of 
Orange,  who  early  encouraged  artists  by  their  generous  com- 
missions. During  the  Napoleonic  period,  with  the  confidence 
so  characteristic  of  the  time,  the  French  renx>ved  the  finest 
pictures  from  the  various  galleries  of  Europe  aud  carried  them 
home  to  Fmncc  as  spoils.  After  the  Napoleonic  spell  was 
broken  and  each  came  again  into  his  own,  the  different  coun- 
tries very  properly  insisted  that  their  art  treasures  l>c  returned 
to  them,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  was  conceded.  In 
spite  of  tlie  refusal  of  the  king's  sanction  for  the  remo\-al 
of  Dutch  paintings  by  the  committee  of  citizens  dispatched 
for  them,  they  were  nevertheless  obtained,  and  on  the  2oih 
of  November,  1815,  they  reached  The  Hague,  while  the 
pealing  of  glad  bells  proclaimed  the  joy  of  the  populace. 

In  July  of  the  year  1821  the  collection  was  transferred  by 
the  king  to  the  State,  numbering  then  but  few  more  than  one 
hundred  paintings.  In  1829  King  William  I,  purchased  Rera- 
Ijrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy.  After  that  until  1874  few  pic- 
tures were  added;  latterly  the  accumulation  of  works  of  art 
has  been  considerable- 

They  arc  housed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Maurttshuis.  a 
building  with  an  interesting  history.  It  was  originally  the 
palace  of  Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  governor  of 
Braril,  at  the  time  a  Dutch  colony.  He  returned  from  Brazil 
in  1664  and  erected  tins  building  at  great  cost.  Its  interior 
was  beautified  by  costly  Brazilian  woods,  .\flcr  hh  death  it 
came  into  ihe  possession  of  the  Govcmmcnr  and  in  1704 
burned^  the  walls  alone  remaining.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the 
former  plan  but  while  its  exterior  appearance  is  the  same 
the  interior  is  »mp]c  indeed  as  compared  to  the  magnificent 
palace  once  the  pride  of  Maurice  of  Nassau.  In  1820  by 
ro>'al  decree  it  was  set  aside  for  the  uses  of  art,  the  collection 
%)f  the  Princes  of  Orange  being  transferred  to  it 
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About  ODc-fourth  of  the  paintings  arc  the  work  of  forcigm 
artists — Flemisli,  German,  French  and  Italian.  Several  of 
Rubens  are  here,  a  few  of  Van  Dycks,  Mcmlinc  and  van  der 
Wc>xlen. 

Doubtless  the  Rembrandt  room  has  greatest  attractioQ  for 
Tiiitors.  The  Anatomy  Ixsson  is  one  of  Ae  master's  strongest 
creaiions.  Beside  this  are  two  of  bis  portraits,  one  of  his 
molher,  one  of  his  wife  Sa^kia,  and  the  portrait  of  an  old 
man,  thought  to  have  been  his  brother.  Certain  of  hts  biblical 
scenes  are  here:  Simeon  in  the  Temple  and  David  before  Saul 
being  most  important.    Susanna  h  his  also. 

Potter's  Bull  and  the  Mirrored  Cow  belong  to  this  museum. 
The  first  hardly  deserves  the  extravagant  praise,  nor  perhaps 
the  scathbg  criticism,  that  it  has  received.  It  should  be  re* 
membcred  that  Potter  was  but  twenty-two  when  he  produced 
it  and  that  his  training  had  been  very  indifferent.  The  picture 
gives  remarkable  indicatious  of  promise  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  had  Potter  lived,  he  would  have  come  into  re- 
markable power- 
Having  no  work  of  Frans  Hals,  the  government  bought 
two  of  his  pictures  in  i88t :  the  portraits  of  Jacob  Olycan  and ' 
his  wife.  They  are  done  in  the  artist's  characteriittcally  bold 
style. 

Ferdinand  Bol,  while  under  the  influence  of  Rembrandt, 
occupied  himself  with  biblical  subjects  some  of  which  are 
shown  here.  However,  ambitious  painters  of  those  years  soon 
found  portrait  work  most  allurii^  from  a  remunerative  stand- 
pc»nt.  Before  the  age  of  photopraphy,  the  wealthy  burgher 
liked  to  have  his  portrait  and  those  of  his  family  to  hang  upon 
the  walls  of  his  dwelling;  a  successful  portrait  painter  always 
received  plenty  of  commissions  and  his  compensation  was  com- 
mensurate with  his  abilities  and  reputation. 

Maes  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  Amsterdam  but  the 
Royal  Museum  has  two  of  his  pictures.  Tvio  landscapes  are 
among  the  treasures  of  the  collection:  the  first,  Ruisdael's 
Distant  View  of  Haarlem;  the  second,  Vermeer's  View  of 
Delft — his  native  town.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  light 
he  saw  fall  upon  it  Ik  concentrated  in  this  one  picture.  Dou's 
Household  is  among  the  best  of  the  genre  painiings- 

Tbe  Municipal  Museum  of  The  Hague  devotes  two  rooms 
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to  the  mialers,  but  the  majori'.y  of  it$  pidureft  are  by  modem 
artists.    The  largest  canvas  executed  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  called  ■ 
Tkf  Hague,  i*  famom;.     The  Bart»70n  ScIkwI  la  well  repi^-* 
sented,  allowing  Ofie  to  compare  men  of  similar  concq>ltoni 
who  (icvclopcd  in  nineteen th-cenhir)"  France  ami  Holbnd. 

The  £k>:jnians  (or  Boymans)  Museitm  in  Rotterdam  was 
founded  by  the  bcqttest  of  a  citizen  by  that  name  who  died 
in  1847,  He  had  accumulated  over  three  hundred  patnrtngs, 
most  of  them  by  the  Dutch  masters.  A  di^strous  fire  in 
1864  destroyed  the  greater  number  of  them,  a  (oss  u-hich  can 
never  be  compensated.  In  1S67  a  new  building  was  Rmshed 
for  the  remaining  pictures  and  since  then  others  have  been 
added  until  the  collectinn  again  numbers  perhaps  four  hun* 
dred.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  t.s  used  by  the  Rot- 
terdam Public  Ltbrar}\  part  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  portraits 
and  drawings  belonging  10  the  Art  Collection, 

The  collection  is  rich  in  lanilw'apes,  which  fall  into  two 
divisions:  tho>e  which  are  purely  Dutch  in  st>'te  and  spirit 
and  those  which  were  done  by  arttsis  who  had  be- 
come imbued  with  Italian  spirit,  either  from  extended  5tudy 
b  Italy  or  at  least  extended  study  of  Italian  art.  Only  the 
first  arc  interesting  to  the  student  of  Dutch  art  unless  the 
subject  is  to  be  exhaustively  explored. 

Several  of  Ruisdael's  arc  here:  his  Whealfield.  where  one 
sees  the  harvesters  resting  from  the  morning  work,  while  a 
half-mown  field  testifies  to  their  earnest  labor  The  picture 
shows  the  infiuencc  of  Rembrandt.  The  Shady  Road,  and 
Old  Fish  Market  at  Amsterdam  are  both  important 

Hobbcma  has  two  ^Hcws,  the  first  a  wooded  landscape,  and 
90  entitled.    The  sun  is  piercing  through  black  clouds,  light- , 
inu  the  center,  while  both  back  and  foreground  lie  in  shadow.! 
A  woman  and  boy  are  fording  a  stream,  bordered  with  wil- 
lows.    The  second  is  a  water  scene;  people  are  fishing  in 
Kght  boats  and  beyond  can  be  seen  a  peasant's  cottage. 

Albert  Cuyp,  whose  tastes  were  bnxid  and  varied,  is  rep* 
resented  by  The  Stable  and  a  View  of  the  River  in  the  Mom* 
ing:  Vzvi  Goyen  by  a  river  scene.  Nicholas  Macs  by  the  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman  and  Lady. 

Jan  Stcen  is  happily  shown  by  t^-o  of  his  humorous  pio-j 
lures:    The  Feast  of  Su  Nkbolas,  wherein  a  litlk  girl 
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found  plenty  of  swells  and  dainties  in  lier  slixking  aitd  the 
litd€  boy  cnly  a  switch ;  and  the  Operator — an  amusing  picture 
wherein  a  quack  surgeon  pretends  to  have  removed  a  sionc 
trom  a  dullard's  bead  to  the  lattcr's  deep  perplexity  and  the 
bystanders'  intense  amuscnient. 

Four  rooms  are  given  up  lo  the  masicra  and  mo  to  modem 
painters.     Mauve  is  rcprcscnicd  among  these- 

The  largest  art  gallery  in  Holland  is  the  Rijks  (or  Ryks) 
Museum  in  Amsterdam.  It  boasts  three  thou>3rd  pictures. 
Tlu^  ojllectiifU  dates  Liack  to  u  dcc:ree  of  Louis  Boiup^irte  in 
1808  sandioning  its  csiaWi:*hiiicm.  Some  ninety  painting* 
which  the  French  bad  spared  in  their  ]>lundcring  were  collected 
as  a  nudcu^s.  Otiicrs  were  later  rccuvercd.  The  colleciioti  in 
thiie  outgrew  its  building  and  a  new  one  was  begun  in  1877, 
being  completed  in  1885. 

The  ground  floor  contains  much  that  has  historic  interest 
It  is  devoted  to  Industrial  Arts  and  its  museum  includes  musi- 
cal inatruments,  furniture.  Iiouschold  utensils  and  costumes 
which  liavc  been  known  in  Holland  trom  earliest  limes. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  picture  gatlery  ts  the  Gallery 
of  Honor,  at  the  end  of  wliicli  until  recently  hung  Rembrandt's 
Night  Wdtctu  Here  it  was  displayed  to  great  advantage  and 
was  particularly  efTectivc  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  Re- 
cently, there  being  some  dissatisfaction  wiili  the  light  sup* 
plied  to  it,  ihc  picture  has  been  given  a  room  to  itself,  the 
difftculty  now  being  thfit  it  has  no  prospective  and  is,  as  k 
were,  closeted - 

Four  rooms  open  off  the  Gallery  of  Honor  on  either  sidc- 
In  the  first  Jan  Stcen*s  Devil's  Safeguard  and  Potter's  Dear- 
Hunt  arc  best  known:  in  the  second.  RuisdaeVs  beautiful 
Waterfall  and  picture?  of  Jan  van  Coycn.  The  third  has 
many  of  Nicholas  Macs'  paintings — noteworthy  among  them 
the  Endless  Prayer,  showing  him  still  under  the  influence 
of  his  teacher,  Rembrandt.  Dead  poultry,  by  Wcenix  and  the 
Dance  of  Salome  by  Bol  claim  attention.  In  (he  fifth,  BoVs 
altegorical  work  Education  and  his  Naaman  the  Syrian :  Cuyp's 
Figbiing  Fowl  in  the  sixth;  Frana  Hals  and  liis  wife  in  the 
se^'cnih  and  Weenix's  Dead  Game  in  the  eightli — «U  these  arc 
pictures  of  rare  qualities. 

Besides  the  Hals  mentioned,  hts  Jolly  Toper  and  a  copy 
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'of  his  Jester — the  original  being  in  the  possession  of  Baron 
Rothschild  in  Paris — are  important  Don  and  Van  Steen  are 
both  well  represented  and  one  of  Rembrandt's  masterpieces, 
the  Syndics  of  the  Guild  of  Drapers,  is  satisfying  to  many 
M^ho  find  the  Night  Watch  perplexing. 

Hobbema's  Water-mill  is  one  of  his  most  gratifying  pro- 
iluctions.  "The  composition  offers  on  the  right  a  large 
overshot  water-mill,  and  an  adjoining  red-tiled  house,  backed 
with  clusters  of  trees,  A  stream  Bows  along  the  fronts  beyond 
which  is  some  level  ground,  where  a  man  and  a  boy  are  seen 
approaching  and  a  woman  standing  at  a  tub  washing.  The 
distance  is  terminated  with  clumps  of  trees  and  low  hedges, 
enclosing  meadows,  over  which  passes  a  gleam  of  sunshine." 
;  A  view  of  Amsterdam  by  Van  der  Veldes,  gpves  a  survey  of 
the  city,  with  its  ships,  docks  and  prominent  buildings. 
\  The  Municipal  Museum  (called  also  the  Stedekijk)  was 
established  to  display  the  work  of  nineteenth  century  artists. 
[Ten  of  Israels'  pictures  are  here  and  Mauve's  famous  Sheep 
bf  the  Dunes.  The  collection  was  begun  in  1892  to  give 
dutiful  honor  to  painters  of  today. 

The  Six  collection,  housed  in  the  residence  of  Professor 
Six,  contains  many  fine  examples  of  seventeenth  century  paint- 
ings. Ori^nally  a  collection  of  family  portraits,  it  has  ex- 
panded to  include  pictures  famous  in  many  lands. 
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The  Prado  in  Madrid  contains  tht  g:reatcst  collection  of 
paintings  in  Spata  It  is  frequently  cille^l  a  ''confess  of  mas* 
tcrpicccs/'  bein^  a  royal  collcciion  whidi  has  been  amassed  to 
please  ratlier  llian  to  illusinite  (lie  gradual  development  of  an. 
Like  all  pri\'3te  collections,  it  indicates  prin^ij^ally  the  personal 
tastes  of  those  who  helped  in  its  accumulation.  For  p-*n«ra- 
tions  pictures  had  been  collected  in  the  vaiious  palaces  and 
royal  residences.  Finally  in  the  rci;^  of  Ferdinand  VIL  it 
was  determined  to  provide  a  place  for  many  of  ihe  best  paint- 
ii^  which  were  rapidly  deteriorating  in  danp  rooms  and 
closets.  By  November,  1819,  three  rooms  were  ready  with 
three  hundred  pictures.  When  later  various  convents  and 
monasteries  were  suppressed^  their  paintings  were  added,  and 
today  the  Prado  Gallery  contains  more  thai  two  thousand 
canxrases. 

The  presiding  genius  of  ihe  gallery  is  Titim.  His  works 
have  influenced  Spanish  art  as  those  of  no  other  artist 
Among  native  painters,  far  transcending  the  rest  is  Velaiquez. 
Murillo  may  be  studied  to  advantage  and  Rubens  is  seen  here 
as  nowhere  else,  for  his  work  in  Spain  was  done  ina  rare  mood. 

Among  early  Spanish  paintings,  six  of  Ribalta  arc  to  be 
found.  His  Si  Jerome  and  5*/.  Ptuil  the  Hermit  ^rt  among 
his  strongest  Zuburan,  while  seen  better  in  Scv^lle^  is  rejH 
resented  by  the  Vision  of  San  Pedro  Nohsco  and  the  paint- 
ings of  several  of  the  saints.  These  arc  among  his  most  suc- 
cessful productions.  He  attempted  the  Labor  of  flercuhs  but 
soon  showed  that  he  was  ill  adapted  to  other  than  religious 
subjects. 

One  room  is  given  over  to  the  work  of  Joseph  de  RJbcri, 
His  masterpiece,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholomew,  shows 
to  advantage  his  free,  bold  drawing.  Subjects  of  this  kind 
were  greatly  in  demand  at  the  time,  although  Ribera  occasion- 
ally showed  that  he  could  paint  in  a  less  tragic  vein. 

To  see  El  Greco  to  fullest  satisfaction  one  should  go  to 
Toledo,  The  Prado  possesses  several  of  his  portraits,  even 
in  these  his  capacity  for  dramatic  composition  being  visible. 

The  earliest  painters  arc  seldom  represented  in  this  col- 
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lection.  It  should  be  reaiccnbereJ  Uiat  art  waft  everywhere 
the  handmaid  of  the  Church  but  in  no  cooiniry  more  truly  so 
tlian  in  Spain.  Pacheco  wroie:  "The  chief  end  of  worl«  of 
art  is  to  persuade  men  to  piety  and  bring  tliem  to  God."  So 
long  as  artists  clitng  slavishly  to  Ihis  belief  or  so  long  as  they 
were  compelled  to  obser\'e  il  in  order  to  obtain  commissions, 
any  free  cxpressiot  was  impossible.  This  largely  accowits  for 
the  general  absetvc  of  the  g^ire  pjcttires,  so  popular  in  Hol- 
land. The  earlv  Spanish  painters  may  be  studied  today  in 
churches,  for  which  their-pnncipal  paintings  were  made.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  these  paintings  later  found  their  way  into 
the  various  galleries  but  few  of  them  are  shown  to  advantage 
at  the  Pntdo- 

Spain  i^  fortunate  to  have  kept  mo?rt  of  Vela?qtie/s  pro- 
ductions at  home.  Tlw  Sttm^ttdrr  of  Brtdn  is  regarded 
as  one  of  his  lincst  triumphs. 

"A  vast  anJ  spacious  sky  full  of  light  and  vapour,  richly 
laid  in  with  pare  ultramarine,  mingles  its  azure  with  the  blue 
distances  of  in  inmicnse  landscape  where  sheets  of  water 
gleam  with  sivcr  Here  and  there  incendiary  smoke  ascends 
from  the  ground  in  fantastic  wreaths  and  joins  the  clouds  of 
the  sky.  It  the  for^round  on  each  side,  a  numerous  group 
is  massed;  here  the  Flemish  troops,  there  the  Spanish  troops, 
leaving  fof  the  inlcr\'icw  heti\'ecn  the  vanquished  ard  vic- 
torious generals  an  open  space  which  Vdazquex  ha3  made  a 
luminous  opening  with  a  glimpse  of  the  distance  where  the 
glitter  of  the  regiments  and  standards  is  indicated  by  a  few 
masterly  touches. 

*The  Marquis  of  Spinola.  bareheaded  with  hat  and  staff  of 
command  in  hand  in  his  black  armour  damascened  with  gold, 
welcomes  with  a  chivalrous  courtesy  that  is  affable  and  almost 
afFcctionate,  as  is  customary  between  enemies  who  are  gener- 
ous and  worthy  of  mutual  esteem,  the  Governor  of  Breda, 
who  is  bowing  and  offering  him  the  keys  of  the  city  in  an  al- 
titude of  noble  humiliation. 

"Flags  quartered  with  white  and  blue,  their  fold  agitated 
by  the  wind,  break  in  the  happiest  manner  the  straight  lines 
of  the  lances  held  tipright  by  the  Spaniards.  The  horse  of 
the  Marquis,  represented  almost  foreshortened  from  the  rear 
and  with  its  head  turned,  is  a  skilful  invention  to  tone  down 
military  symmetry,  so  imfavorabic  to  painttni^ 
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"It  would  noi  be  easy  lo  convey  io  words  the  chh-alric 
pride  and  die  Spaiiish  grandeur  which  distingpuish  the  heads 
of  the  ofBeers  forming  the  Cencrars  slaff.  1\\cy  express  the 
calm  joy  of  triumph,  tnin<|ui1  prtdc  of  race,  and  familiarity 
vrilh  great  events.  These  persoiuigcs  woidcl  htiv^  no  need  to 
bring  proofs  for  tlieir  admtUancc  into  ihc  orders  of  Santiago 
and  CdlatrgLva,  Their  bearing  would  admit  them,  so  unmis- 
lakably  arc  they  tiidnlgcs.  Their  long-  hair,  their  tumcd-up 
moustaches,  their  pointed  beards,  their  steel  gorgets,  their 
corselets  or  their  hud  doublets  render  them  in  advance  ancefr* 
tral  portraits  to  h&ng  trp,  with  their  arms  blazoned  on  the 
corner  of  the  canvas,  in  the  galleries  of  old  castles.  Ko  one 
has  known  so  well  as  Velazquez  how  to  paint  the  gentleman 
with  the  superb  familiarity^  and,  fio  to  speak,  as  er|u:il  to  equal/** 

Quite  as  interesting  will  always  be  hU  portraits  of  the 
royal  family.  Philip  IV,  and  his  idolized  son  Prince  Bal- 
thazar Carlos  he  painted  again  and  again.  The  Infanta  Mar- 
garita was  likewise  a  favorite  subject.  Tlie  dwarfs  and  curious 
creatures  maintained  at  the  Court  for  diversion  were  often 
subjects  for  his  brush,  and  one  of  his  most  charming  pictures 
is  Las  Mcftifws — the  Maids  of  Hotior — who  stand  by  the  lit- 
tle princess,  forming  a  picturesque  and  natural  group. 

The  Taf^rstry  IVem^ers  is  a  wonderful  picture.  "The  fore- 
ground, bathed  in  warm  and  tninspareut  shadows,  show*  a 
workshop  in  which  women  are  employed  in  spinning  thread. 
In  a  second  room  at  the  back,  communicating  with  it  by  a  wide 
arcade,  female  visitors  to  the  factory  arc  examining  a  tapestry 
of  mythologfical  subject  that  i*  illuminated  by  a  flood  of  sun- 
Gg^ht  It  is  hot  mitside,  and  the  air  inside  is  stifling::  so  the 
workers  have  tiken  off  their  outer  garments  for  greater  com- 
fort. All  are  occupied  at  some  task  or  other.  In  the  center, 
a  stipcrh  old  woman,  with  the  figure  of  a  fate,  holds  a  distaff 
atMl  with  l^r  foot  turns  a  wheel  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the 
spokes  invisible.  On  the  left,  a  girl  is  pulline  aside  a  large 
red  curtain:  on  the  right  another,  whose  facial  beauty  is  left 
to  the  imagination,  is  winding  off  a  skein  on  a  frame — her 
chemise,  clinging  to  her  humid  back,  leaves  one  shoulder  ex- 
posed and  reveals  a  neck  bathed  with  perspiration.  Two 
oilier  girts  are  carding  and  winding  thread    Tliat  is  all;  and 
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this  scene,  so  simple  so  intimately  familiar^  has  sufficed  for 
yelazqufz  to  produce  a  masterpiece. 

"Wc  know  of  DO  picture  in  which  the  perfect  and  sudden 
iiction  is  more  vitally  surprificd  on  the  spot,  or  more  fully 
expressed.  Wc  fed  that  the  artist  has  t-iketi  less  pains  to  ren- 
der women  occupied  in  some  task  than  in  rendering  a  piece 
of  nature,  an  efiseniblf  sei7ed  and  copied  at  a  particular  mo* 
mcnt  under  a  determined  light, 

"He  saw  in  this  scene  an  entire  picture,  with  its  planes, 
gradations,  backgrounds  and  aerial  envelope.  Here,  as  in 
physical  life,  the  atmosphere  and  the  individuals  share  in  the 
same  movement  and  vibration.  Therefore  what  reality  there 
is  here!  And  how  cverjlhing  holds  together  in  this  astonish- 
ing paintingi  It  all  lives  and  palpitates;  and  Art  luiS  never 
succeeded  in  giving  the  illusion  of  reality  to  such  a  degree."* 

When  compared  to  the  universal  art  of  Velazquez,  Mu- 
rillo  is  provindal-  Whereas  the  master  belongs  to  all  times 
and  will  remain  understood  of  all  men,  Murillo  belonged  to  a 
definite  age  and  was  best  understood  by  his  townsmen.  He 
expressed  the  ecstatic  joy  of  pious  folk  in  the  region  of 
Seville  and  among  them  he  has  always  been  fondly  loved. 
The  Prado  possesses  many  of  his  pictures,  four  of  his  Im- 
maculale  Conceiilions  alone  being  here.  Hie  Christ  Child 
pictured  as  a  Shepherd,  one  arm  tenderly  encircling  a  lamb, 
the  otlier  clusping  a  crook,  robed  m  a  red  lunic  and  a  garment 
of  shcepski n, and  another  showing  him  fast  asleep  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  a  cross  are  among  Murillo's  most  popular  subjects, 
'  Raphael,  Corrcggio,  Paul  Veronese  and  numerous  Italians 
of  workiwicJe  fame  may  be  seen  in  this  collection.  Fewer  of 
the  Dutch  and  German  productions  are  here. 

Goya  is  to  be  seen  in  his  designs  for  tapestries  for  the 
royal  palaces  as  well  as  in  portraits  of  the  royal  (amily  and 
Spanish  nobles. 

The  Museo  Provincial  in  Seville  was  once  the  home  of  a 
wealthy  monastery.  Today  its  old  convent  cliurch  is  used  as 
an  art  gallery.  Most  important  of  its  rooms  is  the  Salon  de 
Murillo.  Twenty  of  the  gentle  painter's  pictures  are  hur^ 
upon  its  walls-  One  of  the  best  is  the  one  in  which  St, 
Thomas  is  shown  giving  aid  to  the  poon  The  VUian  of  St 
'Anthony  is  well  knowiL 
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CHAPTER    XXT. 
G^ma:^  Art  GALtxaies. 

Dresden  has  been  called  tlic  Florence  of  Germany  because 
of  its  superb  mastcrptece^.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  pic- 
ture ever  painted  is  here  in  a  roum  reserved  for  it  a]Dn«: 
Raphael's  Sistinc  MadoDHa.  Green  curtains  are  drawn  apart 
to  reveal  tlie  heavenly  vision — the  Mother  offering  tl»e  Child 
to  ihc  world.  Pope  Sixtus  kneels  on  one  side — whence  the 
name — Sl  Barbara  on  the  other.  Only  by  their  downward 
(glances  are  we  inaAe  aware  of  the  world  of  men  beneath, 
for  which  they  are  importtmingf.  The  expression  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  deepest,  truest  spiritual  in»ight.  If  ever  man 
painted  Jcii/,  Raphael  did  so  on  this  occasion.  And  the  Babe, 
mutely  eloquent  in  ihc  far-seeing  eyes,  renders  language  inad- 
<quate.  Clouds  of  chcri:b  faces  surround  Mother  and  Child, 
transcending  the  glory  of  the  vision.  The  cherub*  below  were 
probably  added  as  an  afterthought,  the  clouds  evidently  hav- 
ing been  painted  underneath  thcni. 

This  picture  was  patiUcd  at  the  order  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  San  Sistc  at  Piocenza.  Later,  not  appreciating  its 
rar*  worth,  they  sold  it  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  from  whose 
collection  it  became  a  part  of  the  Dresden  Gallery, 

Excq>ting  this  matchless  canvas,  none  other  is  more  uni- 
venally  loved  than  Corrc^gio's  Holy  Night,  or  Nativity- 
Scores  of  artists  have  painted  their  <lreajn  of  that  night  when 
two  thousand  years  ago  was  bom  to  Mary  a  son  destined  to 
change  t!ie  historj-  of  the  world.  It  matters  little  whether  one 
finds  tlie  rairade  of  birth  sufficient,  or  whether  it  is  fell  to 
be  enhanced  by  l^ends  that  have  come  to  cluster  around  it. 
Historically  it  happened  that  a  Jewish  peasant  and  his  wife 
came  into  Bethlehem  one  winter  night,  arkl  finding  the  inns 
crowded,  took  refuge  in  a  stable,  where  a  child  was  borru  The 
JewR  at  this  time  were  paying  tribute  to  tlie  Romans  and  there 
was  much  dts&atisfaction  rife  among  them,  The>-  were  look- 
ir^  for  one  whom  their  prophets  had  said  should  come  to 
reclaim  the  nation  and  bring  them  once  more  into  their  own. 
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They  awaticd  a  king-  who  might  revive  the  splendor  of  Solo- 
mon's court  and  give  them  once  niorc  a  sianding  among  the 
nations,  Insieac!  a  religious  and  nxiral  lencher  developed 
among  Ihcni.  He  tai:ghl  peace  anJ  good  wiD;  he  advo^^ated 
fratenial  love  among  men,  fair  dealing,  and  justice  tempered 
with  mercy;  sin>plicity  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  spirit:  and 
it  must  Always  be  regretted  that  for  two  thousand  years  many 
of  his  followers  have  proved  themselves  tvtr  ready  to  center 
their  attention  upon  details  of  his  life  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  were  of  small  nwmeni,  and  reluctant  to  give  evet;  slight 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  which  was  fundamental 
Long  after  his  ministry  was  ended,  when  the  wonder  of  his 
kindhne^,  compassion  and  humility  were  marvelled  upon  in  a 
cruel,  soTxJid  and  selfish  age,  no  miracle  was  dcetned  too  great 
to  have  accompanied  his  advent,  and  the  stories  which  have 
charmed  for  centuries  were  told — of  the  briUianl  star,  the 
chorus  of  angch  that  heraided  glad  tidmgs  that  a  Prince  of 
Peace  had  been  bom  among  men.  And  each  year  as  a  Chris- 
tian world  celebrates  a  festival  in  memory  of  this  coming, 
it  little  matters  that  it  falls,  not  upon  (he  exact  date,  as  schol- 
ars have  determined  it;  or  whether  the  pretty  stories  Inter- 
linked with  it  arc  cmphssi/cd  or  not,  for  it  means  the  sanctj- 
fication  of  birth  and  little  children  and  ihe  loving  care  which 
ihey  require;  the  dawn  of  a  new  aili!«dc  toward  others— 
which  has  resulted  not  atone  in  philanthropic  institmions  but 
in  an  altruism  that  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  Hvt 

No  two  Nativities  are  alike;  many  are  wholly  different 
from  this;  and  il  h  ap^>arcnt  that  the  painter  has  felt  no  obli- 
gation to  adhere  to  history.  No  mother  who  Iiad  toiled  up  the 
way  to  Bethlehem  pjuld  have  exemplified  such  a  carefree 
tranquillity  as  this.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  its  light, 
breaking  on  tlic  hills  in  ihe  distance,  is  significant  of  the  light 
tl)3t  was  to  break  upon  the  gloom  of  hating,  w^arring  men 
thn^ughout  llic  earth. 

Two  other  Corrcggios  sht)uld  be  mentioned :  the  Madonsia 
of  St,  Francis  painted  in  1514  for  the  Franciscans  of  Corr^;^ 
po  (the  painter  is  renienibered  by  the  name  of  hi*  native 
town),  and  the  Madonna  of  Si,  Sebastian. 

Titian's  Tribute   Money   is  one  of  the   famous  pictures 
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the  Dresden  collection.  He  caught  the  moment  when  the 
crafty  Pharisee  tbi^ught  lo  cnirap  ihc  gemie  icaclier,  of 
whom  the  Roman  ofikial  afterwards  said  'i  find  no  fault  ia 
this  man/'  into  some  expression  which  might  be  interpreted 
as  treason  to  Roman  sovereigiuy>  Divinitig  hi$  purpose,  wiih 
a  grave  look  of  compassion  upon  one  who  wished  his  injury, 
he  maiOc  reply,  "Render  unto  C*csar  the  things  that  arc 
Cesar's  aiid  unto  Ct»U  ilic  things  lliat  arc  God's." 

Titian's  daughter,  Lavifa,  is  heic  to  be  seen,  once  with  a 
Ian— ^roUibly  a  bndc;  once  as  a  matron.  This  tireless 
painter  never  wearied  of  placing  his  daughter,  who  was  his 
pride  upon  canvas.  His  busy  life  of  more  than  nincty-Jivc 
years  was  finally  cut  short  before  its  natural  falling  ofl  by 
the  plague  that  harassed  Venice,  His  words  to  the  monks 
of  Frari,  wherein  he  was  buried,  are  significant,  "The  moun- 
tains of  Cadorc  arc  dear  to  mc;  the  rushing  water  of  the 
Pleve  arc  dear  to  me;  and  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  pine 
trees  in  my  far-away  home.  But  bury  nie  not  there.  Prom-' 
iac  to  bury  mc  here,  in  the  city  where  1  have  done  my  lifcs 
work,  bury  me  in  this  Churchy  where  fir^^t  J  was  succcAsfidp  and 
[  win  live  on  tliat  promise  long  enough  lo  paint  you  yet 
anoUier  Christ — the  Christ  of  pitj"!  It  shall  be  nearer  to 
the  real  Christ  tlian  any  1  have  yet  painted,  for  I  am  the 
nearer  to  ham  myself  !'* 

Drcsckn  possesses  some  twenty-five  hundred  paintings  and 
few  can  be  mentioned  here,  Paul  Veronese  is  represented  by 
his  Marriage  at  Cana  and  the  Finding  of  Moses.  Many  other 
Italians  arc  given  place,  the  collection  supplying  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  Renaissance  of  Italy. 

Dutch  paintings  arc  many.  Rembrandt  may  be  seen  to 
advantage  and  Ruiitdael,  Hohlienia,  Vermeer  of  Delft  and 
Jan  Sieen  are  all  represented. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  German  art  as  it  is 
revealed  by  the  German  art  galleries^  and  three  of  IWrer's — 
a  Crucifixion,  a  portrait  of  Bernard  van  Orlcy  and  the  Dres- 
den altar-^may  be  seen.  A  German  mother  bends  over  a 
babe  of  no  nationality  whatever:  the  babe  is  one  of  r>urer'$ 
sorricft  f^urcs.  On  one  side  is  St-  Anthony,  on  the  other, 
SL  Sebastian.  Dtirer's  genius  is  rather  to  be  seen  in  the 
details.  His  work  as  a  RoMsmith  made  him  painstaking  and 
accurate  tn  the  slightest  particular. 
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Holbein's  portrait  of  Morcuc  and  bis  Madonna  of  the 
Burgomaster  Meyer  are  at  DreMictL  Thi^  Usl  is  regarded 
inipovtant  among  sacred  pictuies;  however,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  spirited  discussion.  The  Mother  holds 
a  frail  babe  in  ber  amis— it  showing  emaciation  from  suffer- 
ing or  disease.  At  the  right  kneels  ilic  Burgomaster  Meyer 
with  his  son  and  a  little  ^bc;  at  the  left  his  little  daughter 
and  }m  two  vrivea^-viie  in  her  grave  dutltes  to  indicate  that 
s)ie  is  dead,  the  ulber,  the  living— ^looking  ju^ttiiably  uiiconi- 
furtablc^-beMde  her.  Tlie  diM:u»sion  ha^  ar]M:a  over  the 
children.  Undoubtedly  this  picture  was  painted  to  celebrate 
the  recovery  uE  a  child  in  this  family.  Some  maintain  that 
the  moUier  has  taken  tlic  wcak^  ailing  diild  in  her  arms,  leav- 
ing her  own  healthy  orTspring  on  the  floon  Then  aix>tlicr, 
and  5cemi]]gly  more  plausible  interpretation,  is  tliat  the  healthy, 
boy  on  the  floor  \%  tiic  one  who  has  r<^aincd  his  health  and 
die  frail  one  in  the  niotbcr's  arms  is  Uius  shown  to  cxem- 
phfy  the  idea  "He  liath  taken  all  our  iruquities  upon  Inm-" 

Boccklin,  the  malchless  artist  of  modem  times,  is  reprc 
sented  by  an  inimitable  picture,  Spring's  Delight.  A  stream 
of  water  trickles  over  rocks,  falling  steadily  from  one  to  an- 
other. The  genius  or  spirit  of  the  fountain  is  ^own  as  a 
woman  in  gossamer  web  beside  ii.  Two  of  those  creatures 
that  Boecklin  so  easily  calls  into  being — sprites,  half  man,  half 
gt^t — have  come  to  drink.  One  rests  against  the  stones,  one 
seeks  yet  to  satisfy  Ills  thirst.  Either  eould  disap;>car  or  ap- 
pear again,  according  to  one's  fancy.  Flowers  moJce  the  hill- 
side glad  and  in  ihe  :*unbeams  that  play  above  the  hill  a  circlet 
of  dancing  spring-jprilc*,  like  frolicsome  babies*  dance.  Such 
a  scene  might  be  found  in  any  rock)'  hillside  when  the  resur- 
rection of  spring  renews  hope  and  stirs  the  blood  and  enables 
the  susceptible  to  behold  many  sights  which  the  doubting  deny 
— having  vision  limited  by  their  own  meagre  and  circum- 
Bcribed  experience. 

The  picture  gallery  in  the  Kaiser  Frederick  Museum  orig- 
inated in  1820,  when  Kaiser  Fricdrick  Wilhelm  IIL  of  Prus- 
sia determined  to  gather  together  the  best  paintings  con*^ 
tained  in  the  vartoufi  pataces  of  his  ancestors.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  were  chosen  as  potsesjiing  etpectal  worth, 
and  to  them  were  added  seventy  more  which  had  been  bought 
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in  Paris  in  1815.  The  following  year  the  Pnissiau  govern^ 
mcnt  purchastxl  the  cullcctiun  uf  uiic  SoVy,  an  Eii^li^iiuan, 
Vkbcynt  ioterc^t^  had  caused  him  to  reside  imny  years  in  Bcr* 
lin.  Having  taken  advantage  of  the  unusuaV  opportunity  in 
1815  to  acquire  some  of  tlic  paintings  which  hij  1>cct-  heaped 
upon  the  Frcnd)  market,  Sotly  had  accunmlateU  a  Urge  num^ 
bcr.  Of  his  treasures,  over  six  hundred  were  dcciued  suit- 
Mt  to  be  added  to  the  royal  col1ecti(;iL  In  1831  iht!  was 
fittingly  lioused  and  ready  for  pubhc  inspection.  Since  then 
much  has  been  accumulated  and  acquired. 

The  Berlin  Gallery  is  one  <jf  the  best  arranged  in  Eurc^ae- 
Inures  are  hung  chronol<:^caIly  and  each  country  is  shown 
by  itself.  This  enables  the  student  to  gain  the  impression 
•0  desirable — the  scn^c  of  unity  and  consecutive  dcvdopmcnt 
Three  pictures  of  Masaccio,  and  some  of  Fra  Angclico 
aix)  Filippo  Lippi  arc  here.  Berlin  is  also  fortunate  in  having 
tapestries  woven  exactly  like  those  that  once  adorned  the 
Sistine  Chapel-  This  series,  having  been  in  Die  possession  o^ 
Sfoin  and  England,  was  lx)ught  by  Prussia  tn  1844, 

Botticelli,  the  Bclltnis  and  Car^accio,  are  well  represented. 
IM  Sarlo's  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  is  here,  also  five  of 
Raphaefs  ^Fadoraias,  Correggio's  Leda  and  the  Swan,  four  of 
'nitan'*,  including  his  daughter,  I^vina,  holding  a  tray  of 
fruit,  Tintoretto's  Annunciation  and  four  of  Paul  \''erone*c's 
allegorical  paintings. 

In  French  art  the  gallery  Is  deficient.  Noteworthy  among 
6e  paintings  found  here  arc  Poussin's  Roman  Campagna, 
Cbude  Lorrain'a  landscapes,  and  a  few  from  the  bru^h  of 
Viiteau.  Ribcra,  Murillo.  and  two  portraits  of  V'ale^qiiez  arc 
lot  among  Spanish  exhibits.  Few  English  canvases  are  to 
1«  fwjnd  and  thcic  for  the  most  part  portraits  of  Rej-nolds, 
Gaiisborough  and  contemporaries.  Among  the  German  pic- 
'oret  are  several  of  the  early  painters,  two  of  Diirer  and  Hol- 
bein's portrait  of  George  Gisxe 

The  upper  panel*  of  Van  Kyek's  Adoration  of  the  Lamb 
*reM  Berlin,  al«o  Jan  Van  Eyck's  Singing  Angels  and  Man 
■itt  the  Pink,  Both  van  der  Weyden  and  Memlitic  are  rep- 
tt«nted.  Three  of  van  Le>-den*s.  including  the  Che^s  Party, 
Miu/t  lovely  Mary  with  the  Child,  and  in  the  Gallery  of 
&tor,  several  of  Robcns'  and  Van  Djxk's  arc  shown.    Next 
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to  the  towiilialt  at  Haarlem,  Trans  Hah  is  best  seen  bcrc. 
His  famous  Wildi  'f  Haarlem  ts  odc  of  llic  tcti  masterpieces 
proudly  included  i^  this  collection.  The  Dutch  kuxUcape 
and  genre  painters  are  well  illustrated.  Among  tlic  genre 
pictures  Jan  Vermccr's  Lady  with  the  Pearl  Necklace  and 
Macs'  feeling  Applc»  deserve  special  note. 

In  addition  to  this  splendid  gall€r>'  Berlin  ha«  also  the 
Royai  National  Galtcr>',  housed  in  a  structure  resembling  a 
Corinthian  tcnrple.  This  was  founded  in  i86l  and  does  honor 
to  modem  artists,  whose  works  alone  arc  shown.  More  than 
one  thousand  paintings,  two  hundred  sculptures,  and  thou- 
sands of  water  colors  arc  exhibited,  most  of  them  tlic  work 
of  Germans,  although  for  the  paU  twenty  years  others  from 
other  countries  have  been  added. 

Diaz,  Millcl,  and  Constable  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
also  Adolf  Menxel  (1815-1905),  who  had  comideraUe  influ- 
encc  upon  irt  in  the  later  part  of  the  nineiecoth  century, 
Albert  Breodel  (1827-1895).  an  excellent  cattle  painter,  is 
represented. 

Boecklin's  mott  popular  painting,  The  Hermit  and  Spring 
Day,  reveati  his  creative  power  and  idealism.  The  first  is 
deservedly  loved.  At  break  of  day  an  old  hermit  takes  his 
violin  and  goes  before  the  Virgin's  shrine  to  pour  forth  hia 
flood  of  melody,  nor  is  he,  in  his  rapt  devotion,  aw'arc  of  the 
three  little  bright  winged  angels  who  have  drawn  near  to 
listen.  The  changing  light  of  the  dawn  is  tnmsfomung  the 
world  into  freah  beauty  and  soon  the  morning  paeon  of  the 
birds  will  swell  the  measure  of  his  praise. 

After  these  two  magnificent  centerfi  of  art,  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  the  galleries  of  Munich  teem  less  resplendent.  Yet 
the  collection  of  the  old  m:isters,  known  as  the  Pinakothdc 
Collection,  contain?  priceless  pictures-  A  iitlfe  masterpiece  of 
Mei'^ter  Wilhelm  of  Cologne  i^  here:  St,  Veronica  with  the 
Handkerchief.  The  legend  wa^  told  in  the  \fi(ldle  Ag^s  that 
Vcrnnica  wiped  the  brow  of  the  suffering  Christ,  bowed  under 
the  burden  of  the  cross,  whereupon  an  imprint  of  hi?  thom- 
crownrd  face  was  immediately  stamped  upon  her  kerchief. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  painting 

The  Four  Apnstles,  done  hy  Dtirer  for  his  native  town  and 
afterwards  shamelessly  sold  by  it,  arc  in  Muiuch. 
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"What  masterly  finish  tbrc  is  in  the  execution  I  Such 
as  15  only  suited  to  a  subject  *f  mch  sublime  meaning.  What 
dignity  and  sublimity  pervade  tfcse  heads  of  varied  character! 
What  simplicity  and  mai'^ty  h  the  lines  of  the  drapery! 
What  sublime  and  sta/ue-like  repose  in  their  movements! 
The  colouring,  too,  is  perfect;  true  to  nature  in  its  power 
and  warmth.  WeJC  might  the  alist  now  dose  his  eyes.  He 
had  in  this  picture  attained  the  simmit  of  art:  here  he  stands 
side  by  side  with  the  greatest  masers  known  in  history."* 

Portraits  by  him  and  by  Hobein  are  important,  as  are 
many  Dutch  and  Italian  paintings  vhich  well  repay  the  visitor 
a  journey  thither. 

The  modem  gallery,  although  complete  in  no  department 
and  in  the  works  of  even  the  best  irtists,  is  sadly  deficient, 
nevertheless  has  much  to  interest  the  student  of  nineteenth* 
century  painting- 
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The  Louvre  was  once  a  French  palacc;  its  history  is  lost  in 
unceruimy,  yet  modern  in'esligalion  lias  cleared  up  many 
facts  ill  coiioection  with  ilicjontrjbulions  and  changes  made  in 
the  building  itself  by  succeeding  kings.  It  was  finally  joined 
to  tlic  Palace  of  the  Tuileces,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 
French  Kevolution.  Tlieiaraous  collection  of  paintings  which 
now  occupies  Uic  first  flxir,  with  three  additional  rooms  re- 
cently added  on  the  secoid,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world.  While  other  pieture  galleries  contain  single  paintings 
of  greater  worth  than  any  here,  the  Louvre  is  distinguished  as 
being  probably  the  niost  representative  oi  all  painters  and 
periods.  The  collation  was  begun  by  Francis  I,,  who  induced 
several  Italian  painters  of  note  to  assemble  at  his  court-  Sub* 
sequent  rulers  added  to  the  nucleus  of  pictures  he  had  accumu- 
lated, and  before  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  collection  had  grown 
to  large  proportions.  Napoleon  s  pillages  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  countries  whose  art  treasures  he 
shamelessly  exported  to  France,  yet  wc  seldom  realize  how 
tremendous  were  these  wholesale  appropriations  of  priceless 
paintings. 

"Troni  Italy,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Spain  came  the  cara- 
vans of  precious  ot>jects  which  he  had  pillaged.  Immense 
wagons,  carts,  vans  ol  every  description  were  laden  with  boxes 
and  bales  to  the  number  of  thousands.  As  they  were  landed 
from  the  ships  on  Uie  Seine,  the  Parisians  swarmed  over  the 
quays  in  vast  herds,  greeting  each  new  arrival  with  cheers.  The 
huge  crates  were  all  marked  with  the  names  of  the  contents, 
and  as  one  after  another  was  carried  away,  the  CTOwds  would 
fall  in  behind,  screaming  a  welcome  to  the  pictures  or  statues, 
and  escort  them  in  triumph  to  the  Louvre,  These  processions 
have  been  likened  lo  Caesar's  triumphal  returns  to  Rome,  laden 
with  the  spoils  and  captives  of  his  conquered  countries." 

It  is  gratifying  to  all  art  lovers  to  know  that  after  the  hopes 
of  tlie  a^iring  worId<onqucror  were  shattered  at  Waterloo^ 
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the  victorious  nations  insisted  upon  the  return  of  the  greater 
pOTtion  of  these  spoils,  iti  spite  of  the  indignation  in  France  at- 
tendant upon  their  removal. 

Of  the  three  thousand  paintings  today  in  the  Louvre,  it  is 
possible  to  mention  only  the  gems  of  the  gallery  and  a  few 
paintings  of  French  artists.  Before  the  recent  disappearance 
of  Mona  Lisa,  six  of  Leonardo's  oil-paiiuings  were  here — the 
Madonna  of  the  Kocks  being  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
niore  famous  picture.  Eighteen  of  Titian's  are  shown,  the  £n- 
toinbtnent  being  r^^arded  generally  as  the  most  remarkable 
among  them.  The  Madorna  of  the  Rabbit,  the  Pilgrims  of 
Emmaus.  and,  among  mythobgtcal  subjects,  Jupiter  and  An- 
tic^etareall  striking  examples  of  his  genius*  Only  two  by  Cor- 
rcggio  have  found  their  way  thiihcr— one  a  mythological  sut- 
jed.  the  other,  his  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  The  storj*  was 
told  of  St  Catherine  that  in  youth  slie  was  widely  sought  in 
mrriage  but  found  none  of  her  suitors  to  her  hking.  In  a 
iraxn  one  night  the  Christ  Child  placed  a  ring  upon  her  finger 
and  awakening  in  the  momirg  she  found  it  stiU  there.  She 
inierprcted  this  to  imply  that  she  should  spend  her  life  in  re- 
li|;ious  work,  which  thereafter  engrossed  her 

Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  Garden  is  best  known  of  his 
thinecn  productions  in  Paris.     Del  Sarto's  Huly  Family; 
GhiTlandajVs  Visitation,  and  two  of  Paul  Veronese's  paintings ; 
lie  Marriage  at  Cana  and  Feast  in  the  House  of  Simon  tlie 
Fbrisee,  both  acquisitions   of  the  Napoleonic  period,  are 
nrdy  prized.    Under  names  of  this  kind  Veronese  painted 
«eocs  of  his  own  day  and  it  has  been  thought  that  many  of  the 
t>cesseen  in  both  pictures  are  portraits  of  his  contemporaries. 
*Tim,  among  the  guests  in  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  some  have 
ncognized,  or  thought  they  rccc^nizcd,  Francis  I.,  Charles  V., 
AeSoItan  Soliman  L,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  the  Queen  of  France, 
Mif}'  Queen  of  England,  the  Marquis  of  Guastella,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pescara,  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colorma.  etc.    In  the 
group  of  musicians  placed  in  the  center  of  tlie  long  table,  in  the 
daft  of  a  horse^sboe.  inay  be  recognized  with  more  certainty 
Paul  Veronese  himself,  dressed  in  white  silk,  seated  and  play- 
ing'on  the  violoncello." 

Here  is  Murijlo's  Holy  Family,  and^  more  beautiful  still, 
bis  Immaculate  Conception  which  one  feels  to  be  almost  in- 
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spired.  In  spite  of  a  scntimcntallsm  that  renders  his  work , 
secondary  to  much  that  ts  less  pleasing  but  more  sincere,  pet^lfil 
are  as  a  rule  attracted  by  these  pictures, 

Tweniy-ihrec  of  Van  Dyck's,  inchiding  his  famous  por- 
trait of  Charles'lhe  First  with  his  horse,  the  unfortunate  king's 
children,  and  several  portraits,  one  of  the  artist  himself,  may^ 
be  seen.  Ruben's  portrait  of  Helen  Fourmcnl,  with  her  little 
son  and  daughter,  is  given  place  in  the  Salon  Carre,  where  are 
hung  only  the  finest  paintings,  Rubens  is  further  represented 
by  fifty-three  paintings,  thirty  of  them  forming  the  Maria  de 
Medici  serie*.  executed  by  the  Flemish  artist  for  the  queen's 
apartments  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  now  hung  in  the 
Rubens  Salon,  With  an  exaggerated  conception  of  ber  im- 
portance, Maria  dc  Medici,  queen  of  France,  commissioned 
Rubens  to  present  her  life  in  a  series  of  scenes,  these  to  ex- 
emplify the  trend  of  her  career.  FulSDmc  flattery  thus  required 
of  the  artist,  he  fulfilled  her  order  to  the  letter.  Beginning  with 
the  Fates  measuring  out  her  portion,  she  is  shown  to  have  beea>] 
educated  by  Mincr^-a,  Apollo  and  the  Graces,  or  more  truth- 
fully, her  presence  with  these  deities  is  symbohc  of  her  educa- 
tion, Juno  and  Jupiter  arc  present  at  her  marriage,  and  thus 
the  incidents  of  importance  are  recorded.  Tlicsc  pictures  were 
dene  in  Rubens'  studio  in  Antwerp  and  are  largely  the  work  of 
his  pupils,  although  the  master  himself  finished  them,  retouch- 
ing here  and  there,  and  liis  designs  were  used  throughout. 

Two  rooms  are  devoted  largely  to  Rembrandt's  pictures, 
showing  him  in  evciy  phase  of  his  work.  The  Home  of  the 
Carpenter — a  rL'ndering  of  the  Holy  Family — Christ  at  Era- 
maus,  and  several  of  his  portraits  are  well  known. 

Velazquez  may  be  studied  in  seven  paintings — the  greatest 
being  the  Infanta  Margucriia,  wonderfully  sweet  and  simple, 
and  one  of  the  best  child  portraits  ever  executed. 

Aside  from  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  those  whose  lime 
is  limited  should  give  special  attention  to  the  study  of  French 
painters,  whose  works  are  frequently  shown  incomplerely  in 
other  galleries,  There  is  much  satisfaction  t»  be  gained  from 
viewing  a  painter's  work  in  his  native  land. 

Among  the  French  Primitives,  the  Last  Judgment  by  Jeaji 
Cousin  deserves  mention — less  because  of  any  intrinsic  value 
of  the  picture  itself  than  because  he  belongs  to  tlie  earliest 
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French  schcx>L  Two  porlrails  by  Fran(;ois  Clouct — Charles 
IX,  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria — are  among  die  earliest  French 
productions. 

Le  Sueur  (i6i6-]655)  was  a  contemporary  of  Le  Brun, 
who  far  outshadowed  him.  Le  Sueur's  pictures  illustrating; 
tlie  life  of  Sl  Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carlhusian  Order,  are  in 
the  Louvre  Lebrun's  scenes  from  the  life  of  Alexander,  in 
whidi  guise  he  glorified  the  career  of  Louis  XIV.  appear  the- 
atrical and  cxtravagam  in  comparison, 

Nicholas  Potissin  is  represented  by  nearly  forty  pictures— 
rdigious,  historical,  mytholDgical,  as  well  as  landscapes.  His 
Rape  of  the  Sabines  is  forceful  The  Four  Seasons  are  alle- 
gorically  represented  by  biblical  scenes:  Spring,  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise:  Summer  by  R«th  in  the  field  of  Boaz;  Au- 
uunn  by  the  great  clusters  of  grapes,  brought  by  the  spies  in 
Caoaan ;  Winter  by  the  Dchigc.  These  have  been  popular  and 
highly  praised  by  the  French  but  less  favorably  by  foreign 
critics. 

Poussin,  it  will  be  remembered,  studied  for  years  in  Italy 
and  when  be  returned  to  Paris  by  invitation  of  Ihe  king,  French 
painters  unintlucnccd  by  the  Italian  masters  so  derided  his 
work  that  be  shortly  went  back  to  Italy,  never  to  return*  Be- 
fore taking  leave  of  France  he  painted  a  picture  as  a  last  shot 
10  his  enemies:  Time  Rescuing  Truth  from  the  Attacks  of 
Envy  and  Discord-    This  is  unique  among  his  productions. 

Claude  Lorratn  created  his  own  serene  world,  far  remote 
'from  the  hard  let  of  humanity.  His  pictures  are  often  char- 
acterized by  groups  of  trees,  arranged  like  curtains  on  either 
side  of  the  scent  Limidess  vistas  rest  the  eye  and  delectable 
mountains  rise— criticized  by  some  as  imiikc  real  ranges,  but 
wholly  appropriate  for  his  scenes,  which  are  quite  as  unreal. 
The  landing  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus,  the  Village  Dance  and 
many  of  his  Seaports  are  found  in  this  collection. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century  art  re- 
flected the  inanccrity  of  the  age.  Louis  XV,  had  succeeded, 
and  the  rigid  nde  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  given  way  to  a 
hsdty  and  license  previously  unknown.  Madame  Pompadour 
exercised  the  contrclling  voice  and  she  favored  Boucher  { 1704- 
1779),  whose  work  was  now  greatly  in  demand.  WaUeau 
transferred  to  canvas  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  reflected  in  the 
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gay  life  of  the  court,  light  and  unstibstantial.  like  the  very  basi* 
upon  which  it  stood.  Confining  his  subjects  to  those  pcrtaiD> 
inj  to  ihc  noblesse^  ihcy  supplied  his  patronage.  The  Eni- 
barkment  for  Cylhera  is  best  among  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

"OlseiAc  all  that  ground  Ughtly  coated  with  a  iransparcni 
and  golden  vamish,  all  that  ground  covered  with  rapid  strokes 
of  the  brush  lightly  laid  on  with  a  delicate  touch.  Notice  that 
green  of  the  trees  shot  through  with  red  tones,  penetrated  with 
quivering  air,  and  the  vaporous  light  of  autumn.  Notice  the 
delicate  water-colour  effect  of  thick  oil,  the  general  smoothness 
of  the  canvas,  the  relief  of  this  pouch  or  hood ;  notice  the  full 
modelling  of  the  little  faces  with  their  glances  in  tlie  confused 
outlines  of  the  eye  and  their  smiles  in  the  suggested  outlines  of 
the  mouth.  .  .  ,  And  the  spirit  and  the  gallantr>*  of  touch 
of  Watteau's  brush  in  the  feminine  trifles  and  hcadiresses  and 
finger  tips — and  everything  it  approachesl  And  the  harmony 
of  those  sunlit  distances,  those  mountains  of  rosy  snow^  those 
waters  of  verdurous  reHectiotis;  and  again  those  rays  of  sun* 
light  falling  upon  robes  of  rose  and  yellow,  mauve  petticoats, 
blue  mantles,  shot-coloured  vests,  and  liule  white  dogs  \Tith 
fiery  spots,  For  no  painter  has  equalled  Watleau  in  rendering 
beautifully  coloured  objects  tran^gured  by  a  ray  of  sunlight, 
their  soft  fading  and  that  kind  of  diffused  blossoming  of  their 
brilliancy  under  the  full  light.  Let  your  eyes  rest  for  a  moment 
on  that  band  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  hurrjing,  beneath  the 
setting  sun.  towards  the  galley  of  love  that  is  about  to  set  sail ; 
there  is  the  joyousness  of  the  most  adorable  colours  in  the 
world  surprised  in  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  all  that  haze  and  tender 
silk  in  the  radiant  shower  involuntarily  remind  you  of  those 
briltiant  insects,  lint  n'efird  dead,  but  with  still  living  colours, 
in  the  golden  glow  of  a  piece  of  amber.  This  picture  is  the 
wondcrbf  wonders  of  this  master*" 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  \-isions  of  thistledown  lightness 
were  the  productions  by  a  genre  painter  of  different  mind — 
Chardin.  who  found  his  themes  among  the  simple  people.  The 
Ulcssing,  the  Busy  Mother,  the  Housekeeper — these  are  sub- 
jects similar  to  those  of  Dou  and  other  of  the  Dutch  genre 
painters.  In  the  clcnr  judgment  of  an  age  more  than  one  hun- 
drcd  years  removed,  we  find  far  greater  satisfaction  in  these 
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coiijmouplace  subjects,  charming  in  cuii:po$Jtion  and  true  to 
nature,  than  in  all  the  artilicUlity  uf  court  life,  however  entic- 
ing ihc  isccnc:^  Watlcau,  wh^j  concealed  his  life-long  suffering 
in  much  the  ntaancr  oi  titcvcu»j4),  pictured  the  hfe  around  him 
fvitl)  grace  and  chann,  but  we  can  5oc  the  unrest  that  the  nobler 
try  in  vain  to  dispel  and  hear  (he  ominous  words  of  the  king: 
''After  ine  tiie  dclugcl'*  hi  Chaidin'^  naive  canvases  \vc  find 
dancuts  coiiunon  lu  all  counlric^  and  all  ages  and  the  truth  uf 
bis  purtiayab  appc^il  to  us  decpW. 

The  Napoleonic  period  produced  many  of  the  masteipiccc^ 
of  Da%idp     He  was  a  devout  follower  of  the  aiLtique,  and  his 
.work  reveals  the  bent  of  the  sculptor  as  well  as  the  painter. 
The  Coronation  of  Napoleon  is  regarded  as  Ids  most  ini|K)nant 
work.    The  painter,  too  near  tlie  event  to  see  it  in  its  true  re- 
ilaiioa.  could  tiot  know  that  the  triumphal  moment  he  had  re- 
rcorded  was  destined  to  be  of  fleeting  significance,  nor  to  imag- 
ine that  a  future  generation  would  smile  in  recalling  tlie  con- 
queror's   words    when    he    viewed    the    painting   completed. 
"C'cst  bien,  trcs  bien ;  David,  je  vous  salue." 

Gerard  and  Ingres  were  pupiU  of  David-     Gerard   wa* 

ncd  more  highly  in  his  own  day  than  at  present.    He  painted 

^portraits,  and  several  hi&torical  pieces  as  well.    His  Cupid  and 

Psyche  is  widely  known,     Ingres  ever  maintained  the  princi- 

iles  of  David  and  t!ie  classic  school.     He  believed  that  "in 

lature  all  is  form."     But  tlie  romantic  movement  under  the 

nder^hip  of  Delacroix  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  theories 

»f  the  older  school  and  (o  substitute  contemporaneous  life  and 

Cnaiure  in  pbee  of  the  antique. 

For  yean  the  war  between  classic  and  romantic  schools 
aged  bitterly*  The  Academy  was  for  a  long  time  under  the 
^control  of  the  cJa^icist5  and  impressionists  were  practically 
excluded  from  the  yearly  exhibitions.  Meantime  a  new  school 
arose*  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  Innd^c^pc  painters,  and 
known  as  the  School  of  1830  or  the  Barbiion  School.  Several 
pamters  left  Paris,  where  French  art  centered*  and  went  into 
the  Forest  of  Fontaineblfau  to  study  nature  and  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  her  teaching  rather  than  attempt  longer  to  adhere  to 
rules  and  principles  which  failed  to  satisfy  them.  The  little 
of  Barbizon,  so  simple  and  devoid  of  comfort  that  an 
fold  bam  served  some  years  as  a  rallying  place,  became  their 
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liOniT.  From  tlic  first  dawn  of  morning  until  the  last  ray  liad 
darkened  at  tiight  they  were  at  work.  Then  canvases  and 
biii6ltc&  ^'erc  alowcd  away  in  Eioltow  trunks  of  trees  until  iUcy 
slftould  be  needed  next  day.  Surely  in  xnodcm  times  no  group 
of  men  ever  lived  inorc  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  Nature. 

All  at  work  u]X^n  trees,  vistas  and  skies,  the  differences 
among  their  pidxircH  arc  c^pUincd  by  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ment existing  in  the  men  themselves,  Rotisseau  painted  proud, 
gnarled  trees,  in  niwct  yellow  foliage.  Always  impersonal,  he 
was  the  only  ore  of  the  group  of  whom  it  could  not  be  said :  to 
them  landscape  was  not  a  scene  but  a  condition  of  50ul.  He 
chose  to  let  Nature  manifest  ^ersclf  through  hi»  pictures,  as 
Holhein  had  chosen  to  let  character  re^'cul  itself  in  his  por- 
traits- A  master  of  drawing,  possessing  qualities  of  the  sculptor 
as  well  as  the  pciinter,  he  conltnned  to  experiment,  turning  rest- 
le^ly  from  one  phase  of  Nature  to  another.  Several  of  his 
paintings  are  in  the  Louvre:  An  Opening  in  the  Forest  at 
Fontainebleau,  The  Marsh*  The  Stomi,  and  Along  the  River 
are  perhaps  best  known. 

Rousseau  loved  to  p:iint  on  cold,  gray  days,  when  shadows 
were  dark  and  forms  of  objects  striking.  Avoiding  people, 
finding  companionship  in  trees  more  to  his  liking,  he  placed 
them  on  canvas  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done. 

In  decided  contrast  are  the  landscapes  of  Corot,  who  never 
set  up  his  ea^l  upoti  days  best  ^ted  to  hts  friend  Rousseau, 
Corot'a  life  waH  happ>'  and  genial.  He  never  grew  old.  Wann<- 
hearted,  content  to  paint,  indifferent  to  compen^aticn  and  using 
it  when  received  largely  for  Ihe  relief  of  fri*'Tid#,  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  shared  his  generous,  whole-hearted  sympa- 
thy and  joy.  He  loved  the  tpringtim^  best,  when  tree*  were 
just  leafing  out  in  shimmering  miMs  of  green.  He  seldom 
painted  the  oak — Rousseau's  favorite  tree — liking  better  the 
aspen,  the  willow,  and  the  silver  birch,  whose  tremulous  leave?i 
reflected  fleeting,  shimnwring  glimpses  of  the  light.  In  tlie 
Ijouvre  may  be  seen  his  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,  wherein  Nature 
dances  wifh  fhem  in  leaf  and  bough.  To  fully  appreciate  Corot 
one  fthonld  recall  his  love  of  mtifiic  and  the  Mnse  nf  rhythm 
that  his  composition»  suggest.  Early  morning  or  twilight — 
these  were  his  favorite  hctir*.  The  joyous  songs  of  birds  can 
be  felt  in  bis  pictures  of  the  dawn;  the  soothing  murmur  of 
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drovi-sincss  in  tliosc  of  cto&itig  day.     Evening,  Morning,  Land- 
scape with  Cows  and  iiuny  odicr^s  an*  here. 

Dia^t  another  gf  the  little  group^  was  of  Spanish  birth,  ;uid 

^Spani&h  tendciicicd  anJ  cIwraLtcrisiics  frequently  manifest 
themselves  in  liis  pictures.  It  lias  well  been  said  these  are  not 
land:«capcs — for  llicrc  is  no  land-  Trees  arc  everywhere,  [tainted 
a1w3y5  in  the  lull  flood  of  suintiier  or  the  ricli  warmth  of 
autumn.  Light  scintillates  and  sparkles  among  tlic  leaver  as 
when  caught  by  precious  gems.     Uudcr  the  Trees,  The  Bo- 

^bcmians,  A  Birch  Tree  Study — thc5<:  are  important  and  char- 
acteristic of  his  genius.  He  expostulated  with  Millet  for  his 
selection  of  themes.  *'Vou  paint  stinging  neulcs  and  I  prcfer 
Toses,"  be  insisted.  Yet  Millet's  "stinging  nettles,"  if  so  they 
may  be  characteriEcd*  arc  destined  to  live,  while  Diaz'  roses 
are  forgotten, 

Oupri  supplies  llie  minor  note — the  wail  of  the  violin  in 
its  deepest  grief.  A  passionate  creature,  who  was  keenly 
sensible  ard  aci;tely  conscious  of  the  tragic  element  in  Nature, 
he  painted  the  forest  when  a  wihl  tempest  tortured  the  trees 
and  bent  their  boughs,  tearing  the  leaves  and  scattering  them 

Lbroadcatt ;  tlie  sky  lurid  will:  angry  light  or  threatening  with 

Fdouds;  the  set  when  lashed  into  fury;  the  desolate  steeple 
when  around  it  wailed  and  moarcd  the  wind,  vibrating  with  all 
the  sounds  of  agony  and  grief  and  suffering  it  had  heard  as  it 
swepr  over  land  and  main.  Even  in  his  Sun  Smiling  After 
the  Storm  it  is  the  storm  one  feels  rather  than  the  peace  that 
Jlowed.    This  and  several  of  his  Oaks  are  in  the  Louvre, 

Daubigny,  influenced  by  these  men  of  original  genius,  i* 
rhaps  rightly  mcluded  with  them.  He  loved  the  country 
.  tbcy  loved  Nature.     Fields  of  com,  wide  reaches  of  waving 

rgra£«es,  glorious  apple  trees  in  snowy  hloom,  farm  bouses, 
old  millft— country  scenes  where  one  feels  rather  than  sees 
ittmanity,  supplied  his  subjects.     And  sometimes  the  tenants 

fare  included  in  tlie  pictures.  The  Louvre  contains  some  of 
his  Springtimes  and  river  scenes.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent 
on  the  Oiic,  mooring  wherever  his  fancy  led  him. 

Constant  Troyon  (1810-1865)  was  primarily  a  cattle 
painter.  He  studied  in  Holland  and  found  Cwyp  a  safer  gtiide 
than  Potter,  His  Oxen  Going  to  Work  hangs  in  ihe  Louvre; 
the  animals  seem  to  breathe  as  they  p;ttiently  mo^'e  over  tbe 
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steaming  earth,  The  Return  to  the  Farm  was  presented  to  the 
French  government  by  his  mother  after  the  painter's  death. 

Greatest  of  the  Barbizon  school  was  Millet,  whose  rare 
talents  are  today  everywhere  recognized.  His  noblest  produc- 
tion, the  Gleaners,  is  Iiere,  together  with  Burning  Weeds.  The 
Winnower,  and  others 

"Burning  W'eeds  is  one  of  the  single-figure  compositions 
Millet  w;is  so  fond  of,  where  a  solitary  woman  stands  in  a 
lan<l!;cape  that  tells  its  own  story  and  so  helps  to  tell  l^ers. 
Here  she  is  leaning  on  her  ihree-pronged  rake,  looking  down 
al  a  huming  mound  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs.  She  ha*i  been 
clearing  the  ground  and  all  about  her  is  the  dry,  huhbly  earth, 
and  bark,  against  which  she  is  silhouetted,  is  the  illimitahle 
sky,  enveloping  all.  Tl^ere  is  infinite  patience,  a  calmness  !»om 
of  long  expmence,  a  oneness  with  stern  nature  in  this  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  poised  figure,  which  is  in  a  shadow  ttiat  is 
only  lightened  on  her  left  shoulder  and  down  the  left  half  of 
her  heavy  apron.  Scarcely  any  of  Millet's  pictures  are  fuller 
of  poetry  than  is  this  little  can^-as.     ,      .      , 

'*Thc  Winnower  is  still  another  interior,  and  one  with 
even  less  light  is  the  bam  wherein  is  the  winnower.  Coming 
from  the  left,  which  is  the  direction  from  which  comes  the 
light  also,  is  the  man.  bent  almost  double  backwards  under  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  flat,  scuttlc-shapcd  basket  This  is 
filled  with  grain  and  from  it  a  cloud  of  chaff  arises.  The 
laborer  is  in  strict  profile,  dressed  in  a  gray  waistcoat  and  blue 
overalls.  As  he  stagers  across  the  bam  the  light  strikes 
against  his  back  and  hits  his  left  hand,  thus  making  a  spot  of 
bfiUiancy  toward  the  center  of  the  picture  and  helping  to  bal- 
ance the  composition.  It  is  only  the  simplest  sort  of  scene,  of  a 
bit  of  rough  peasant  life.  But  by  the  arrangement  of  light  by 
the  choice  of  sympathetic  if  very  quiet  colors,  by  very  excellent 
and  %'ery  forceful  drawing,  tt  would  be  a  splendid  piece  of 
^vork  even  without  the  attribute  that  was  in  everything  ^fiIlct 
did. — that  souI-quality  witliout  which  none  of  his  canvases 
would  be  truly  hiSn"' 

"MONA  LtSA." 

"tc  Giaconda  is,  in  the  truest  scn^e,  Leonardo's  mastcr* 
piece,  the  revealing  instance  of  his  mode  of  thought  and  work, 
^Jotttr. 
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In  s\iggcstivcncs5»  only  the  Mttanclwlia  of  Diirer  is  compar- 
able to  it;  and  no  crude  symbolism  disturbs  the  effect  of  its 
subductl  and  graceful  mystery.  We  all  know  the  face  and 
hanC5  of  the  figure,  set  in  the  marble  chair,  in  that  cirque  of 
(ajiustic  rocks,  as  in  some  faint  light  under  sea.  Perhaps  of 
all  ancient  pictures  time  has  chilled  it  leasL  As  often  happens 
with  works  in  which  invention  seems  to  reach  its  limit,  there 
ii  an  element  in  it  given  to,  not  invented  by^  the  master.  In 
that  inestimable  folio  of  drawings,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Vassaxta*  were  certain  designs  by  Vcrrocchio,  faces  of  such 

■  Impressive  beauty  that  Leonardo  in  his  boyhood  copied  ihcm 
many  times,  ll  is  hard  not  lo  connect  with  these  designs  of  tlic 
elder  by-past  master,  as  with  its  germinal  principle,  the  un- 
fathomable smile,  always  with  a  touch  of  something  sinister 
in  it,  which  plays  over  all  Leonardo's  work-    Besides,  the  pic- 

^turc  is  a  portrait.  From  cliildhood  we  see  this  image  defining 
itself  on  the  fabric  of  his  dreams;  and  but  for  express  his- 
torical testimony,  we  might  fancy  that  this  was  hut  hi*  ideal 
lady,  embodied  and  beheld  al  last.  What  was  the  relationship 
of  a  living  Florentine  to  this  creature  of  his  thought?  By 
what  strange  af^nities  had  she  and  the  dream  grown  thus  apart» 
yet  so  closely  together?  Present  from  the  first,  incorporeal  in 
Leonardo's  thought,  dimly  traced  in  the  designs  of  Vcrrocchio, 
she  is  found  present  at  List  tn  II  Uiocondo's  house.    That  there 

^i»  much  of  mere  portraiture  in  the  picture  i5t  attested  by  the 

rJegend  that  by  artificial  means,  (he  presence  of  mimes  and  flute 
players,  that  subtle  expression  was  protracted  on  the   face. 

LAgain,  ^va5  it  in  four  years  and  by  renewed  labor  never  really 
completed,  or  in  four  monihs  and  as  by  stroke  of  magic,  that 
the  image  wa5  projected? 

The  presence  ihat  thus  so  strongly  rose  beside  the  waters 
is  expressive  of  wtiat  tn  the  ways  of  a  thousand  years  man  had 
come  to  desire.    Hers  is  the  head  upon  which  all  "the  ends  of 

[the  world  are  come,"  and  ihc  eyelids  are  a  Utile  weary.  It  is  a 
beauty  wrought  out  from  within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit. 
little  cell  by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries  and 
exquisite  passions.  Se:  it  for  a  moment  beside  one  of  those 
while  Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of  antiquity,  and 
bow  would  they  be  troubled  by  this  beauty  into  which  tlie  soul 
with  all  its  maUdics  has  passed?    All  the  thoughts  and  experi- 
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«nce  of  the  world  have  etched  and  mouMed  there  in  that  which 
they  have  of  power  to  refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward 
fonn,  the  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the  reverie 
of  the  middle  age  with  its  spiritual  ambition  and  imaginative 
loves,  the  return  of  the  pagan  world,  the  sins  of  the  Borgias. 
She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among  which  she  sits;  like  the  vam* 
pire,  she  has  been  dead  many  times,  and  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  grave ;  and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas,  and  keeps  their 
fallen  day  about  her;  and  trafficked  for  strange  webs  with 
Eastern  merchants;  and,  as  Leda,  was  mother  of  Helen  of 
Troy,  and  as  Saint  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary;  and  all  this 
has  been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and  Butes,  and  lives 
only  in  the  delicacy  with  which  it  has  moulded  the  changing 
lineaments  and  tinged  the  eyelids  and  the  hands.  The  fancy 
of  a  perpetual  life,  sweeping  together  ten  thousand  experi- 
ences, is  an  old  one;  and  modem  thought  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  humanity  as  wrought  upon  by,  and  summing  up  in 
itself,  all  modes  of  thought  and  life.  Certainly  Lady  Lisa 
might  stand  as  the  embodiment  of  the  old  fancy,  the  symbol 
of  the  modern  idea."* 
•  Walter  Piter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

LONDOK  ARt  GaLUHIES. 


The  JJationa]  Gallery  ts  another  important  art  repository. 
Comparable  in  many  respects  lo  tlie  Louvre,  i:  docs  not  con- 
lain  the  priceless  canvases  which  are  the  portion  of  Italian 
collections,  but  it  h  valuable  for  its  completeness  and  for  the 
historical  sequence  it  exemplifies. 

Deserving  of  special  mention  are  a  scries  of  portraits  un- 
covered by  Fetric  in  his  excavations  in  the  Fayoum,  attributed 
to  the  third  or  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Thty 
were  used  lo  cover  the  faces  of  lig>*ptian  dead  and  were 
paimcd  to  resemble  as  closdy  as  possible  the  deceased  These 
are  examples  of  Greek  workni;inship  and  are  highly  vahaed. 

Tlie  student  finds  the  National  Gallery  most  instructive 
for  an  underslarding  of  growth  in  Italian  paining;  l)egin- 
nmg  with  the  tin^  of  Ctruabue,  the  collection  includes  repre- 
semative  pictures  of  Raphael.  Leonardo,  Tiiian  and  other 
important  artists  as  well  as  those  of  lesser  fame.  Much  the 
sime  may  l>c  said  of  the  nemish  and  Dutch  collections.  Pous- 
sin  is  better  seen  in  the  Xaiional  Gallery  than  in  the  Louvre 
and  early  French  an  is  fairly  well  shown,  iPictures  by 
Velasquez,  Murillo  and  Goya  are  here  and  work  illustrative 
of  the  German  Schools*  beginning  with  Mcisicr  Wilhclm,  is 
included. 

Of  greater  interest  in  this  connection  are  examples  of 
British  painting.  Eighteenth  century  aa  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
National,  while  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  found  in  the 
Tate  Gallery, 

British  art  sprang  suddenly  into  bloom  in  the  creations  of 
Hogarth-  Tired  of  the  imitation  around  him,  filled  with  the 
idea  that  Nature  alone  was  worthy  of  study,  lie  broke  entirely 
with  the  traditions  which  w^re  adhered  to  by  servile  painters 
vho  emulated  foreign  art,  and  began  to  paint  life  as  he  saw 
tL  lli&  words  ring  clear  and  true:  "Instead  ol  burdening  the 
mctitoT^'  with  musty  rules,  or  tiring  tlK  eye  with  copying  dty 
or  damaged  pictures^  I  have  ever  found  studying  itosn  Nature 
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the  slx)rtC3t  and  safest  way  of  obUining  knowledge  in  my 
nrt." 

Hogarth  is  bc5t  appreciated  today  for  pictures  \vhich 
received  slight  attention  at  first — ^The  Shrimp  Girl  Self-por- 
trait and  the  Portrait  of  His  Sister — all  of  which  are  in  the 
Naliona!  Gallery.  However,  his  conietnporaries  were  far  more 
i!Ucre:»ted  ir  his  Art<rittcisnis  of  society.  Literary  qualities  in 
liidures  are  no  longer  valued  and  presetit  critics  rate  hts  work 
liigli  in  spite,  not  beotuse,  of  its  moralizing  tendencies.  The 
profligacy  of  society  life  was  as  conspicuous  in  Hogarth's  day 
as  it  is  now,  and  in  the  r61e  of  a  satirist,  deeply  imtiued  with 
humor,  he  prepared  several  series  of  pictures.  Eight  dei>ictcd 
Thr  Rakt's  Progress,  Ttiosc  are  at  present  in  the  Soanc 
Musninj.  The  >t)uth,  suddenly  inheriting  a  large  amount  of 
wealth,  casts  off  his  love  of  college  days  and  determines  to  cut 
quite  a  dash.  For  a  time  his  money  holds  out  and  he  is  a 
frequenter  of  ilie  taverns  where  t>oisicrous  rollicking  and  coarse 
jcsis  cnliTcn  the  drinking  bouts.  Destitute  at  length,  he  fcrgcs 
a  note  and  falls  into  disgrace.  At  la^t  he  becomes  a  helpless 
lunnlic  and  fails  to  recognize  the  faithful  one  who,  n^rdlcss 
of  his  grass  conduct,  conies  to  comfort  him  in  his  distress. 
Marriage  4  la  Mode  was  dor>c  in  six  scenes.  In  the  firsts 
the  Marriage  Contraa — the  fathers  are  seen  driving  hard 
terms.  An  impavcrislicd  nobleniaii  wishes  to  ^e|J1eni^1l  his  for- 
tunes by  marrying  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  aldcmian 
wislting  a  title  far  his  plebei;in  child.  The  superricial  ycnitb 
has  turned  wholly  away  from  the  bride  to  admire  himsetC  in 
the  mirror;  she  gives  indication  of  inferior  breeding  and  finds 
a  lawyer  of  her  own  social  stratum  alone  intcrcstir^-  The  sec- 
ond scene  makes  manifest  the  idea  that  each  will  go  his  way 
and  in  the  end  she  takes  her  life  upon  hearing  that  her  paramour 
is  held  for  the  murder  of  her  hu3bamL 

It  is  surprising  th^it  Hogarth,  largely  sclf'tau^hl,  should 
have  becovnc  such  a  master  in  drawing  and  so  accomplished  m 
technique.  Copies  ^vc  no  adet^iiatc  conception  of  his  wonder- 
fnl  skill  with  t)ic  brush.  Tlte  excellencies  of  his  pictures  out- 
weigh the  Ucmifthcft^for  he  h  offensively  graphic,  Icaviiip  little 
to  the  imaginalion.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  such  a  bold  and 
original  painter  di<l  not  found  a  scbooL  Yet  subsequent  arttsta 
were  to  a  marked  extent  influenced  by  his  originali^. 
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RctdoMs  cmnlated  tbc  old  masters  and  was  deeply  infliH 
cnoed  fay  de  classidsts,  although  he  belongs  n^th  the  eclectics. 
Li  sphe  of  tmhy  drawing,  his  superh  use  of  color  and  instinc- 
tive ahflity  for  depicting  beauty-  and  grace  of  Avomen  and  char- 
acter of  men  give  him  rank  mth  the  best  portrait  painters.  He 
was  the  first  to  paint  children  as  children.  Pre\'iously  they 
had  been  painted  as  little  men  and  n-omen. 

Among  his  pictures  in  the  National  Galler)-,  The  Graces  is  a 
faTorite.  Three  daughters  of  Sir  William  Montgomcrie — 
Baibaia,  Elizabeth  and  Anne — were  engaged  to  be  married. 
Reynolds  painted  them  in  a  graceful  group,  each  with  a  hand  on 
a  long  garland  of  flowers  which  is  to  deck  the  figure  of 
HyTDen,  god  of  marriage,  standing  behind  them  in  the  garden. 

The  Age  of  Innocence — a  sweet  little  girl,  wrapped  in  a 
childish  re\'ery,  with  a  landscape  background — and  a  Holy 
Family,  wherein  the  Christ  Child  and  his  cousin,  John  the 
Baptist,  are  shown  with  Mar^^  and  Joseph,  may  be  chosen  as 
characteristic  The  well-known  portrait  of  Mrs,  Siddons  as 
the  Tragic  Muse  is  also  in  this  collection. 

Gainsborough  was  for  the  most  part  self-taught.  He  was  a 
life-long  admirer  of  Van  Dyck,  whose  influence  is  stamped  upon 
his  portraits.  His  years  were  spent  in  England  and  it  was  the 
beautiful  English  scenery  that  inspired  his  landscapes.  He 
substituted  rustics  and  cattle  for  the  Arcadian  figures  which  it 
was  customary  to  place  in  such  scenes.  The  Watering  Place, 
View  of  Dedham  and  the  Market  Cart  are  typical  of  his  art. 

He  was  as  much  in  demand  for  portraits  as  his  contempo- 
rary rival,  Reynolds,  and  painted  nobles,  famous  actors,  and 
social  aspirants  of  the  times.  The  Gainsborough  portrait  of 
Mrs,  Siddons  is  even  better  known  than  the  one  by  Reynolds- 

Romney  (1734-1802)  was  also  a  painter  of  portraits.  Al- 
though not  the  equal  of  either  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough,  he 
was  nevertheless  very  popular.  He  had  the  faculty  of  idealiz- 
ing his  subjects  while  still  making  them  look  natural;  people 
flocked  to  him  because  he  made  them  look  as  they  wished  to 
be  seen.  This  very  ability,  so  esteemed  by  his  patrons,  renders 
his  work  trivial  and  superficial.  His  "divine  lady" — later  Lady 
Hamilton — he  painted  in  many  poses.  She  is  to  be  seen  as  a 
Bacchante  in  this  gallery,  where  his  Parson's  Daughter  is  even 
more  bewitching. 
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Wilson,  Constable  and  Turner  are  oiort  important  among 
the  landscape  painters.  Richard  Wilson  (1714-1782)  beloni^ed 
to  the  okl.EchooK  He  modeled  his  style  after  that  of  Claude 
Lomiru  Similar  effects  of  sunlight,  far-reacliing  vistas  and 
use  of  trees  cr  classic  ruins  arc  to  be  seen  ia  his  pictures.  Wil- 
son was  underrated  in  his  day,  like  many  anotJ:er  anisL  He 
finally  died  neglected  in  an  almshouse.  In  modem  times  he 
lias  reccix'^  due  appreci:3tion.  Nine  of  hb  landscapes  are 
here:  View  in  Italy.  Hadrian's  Villa,  Tlie  Desiructbn  of 
Ntohe's  Children,  and  Tlie  Rtiirn  of  the  Villa  Maecenas  at 
TivoH  being  bc5t  among  them.  His  use  of  light  had  a  marked 
effec!  later  upon  Turner, 

John  Constable  (1776-1837)  was  a  painter  of  rare  indi- 
viduality. Like  Hoganh,  he  turned  against  the  traditions  of 
art  as  he  found  them.  Ijindscape  painters  had  long  painted 
Nature  in  broad  shades,  as  though  the  trees  they  placed  in  iheir 
pictures  had  nKva}^  been  fottnd  iti  autumnal  hues.  Constable 
looked  alMint  him  and  found  the  ^^nrld  quite  unlike  the  land- 
scnpe  pictures  he  saw  exhibited.  He  resolved  to  paint  only 
iithat  he  staw.  To  one  wlm  maintained  that  the  hi»e  nf  an  old 
violin  was  the  suitable  brown  for  Natnre.  he  silently  replied 
by  placing  tlie  instrument  tipon  the  lawn — in  vivid  contrast  to 
the  rich,  green  carpet-  His  pictures  were  ridiculed  and  for 
some  time  he  worked  against  bitter  criticism. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  today  for  the  one  who  views  Con- 
stable's pictures — somcft'hat  old-fashioned,  as  they  certainly 
appear — to  understand  the  influence  they  had  in  France,  where 
his  genius  was  first  recognized.  His  independence  in  abandon- 
ing traditions  and  ttiming  to  Nature  for  guidance  and  his 
placing  of  what  he  saw  upon  canvas  as  he  saw  it  had  much  10 
do  Mith  the  stand  taken  by  the  French  School  of  183a  The 
Hay  Wain,  first  exhibited  in  France,  but  today  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Salisbury  Cathedral  are 
characteristic  of  his  work. 

Turner  is  regarded  by  many  as  England's  greatest  painter. 
Ruskin  was  of  tins  opinion  and  wrote  extensively  to  place  him 
adequately  before  the  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  foimd 
it  necessary  to  underrate  earlier  artists — particularly  Claude—' 
in  order  to  sufficiently  extol  this  eccentric  genius,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  mudi  of  his  enthusiasm  was  justifiable.    On 
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Ulc  otticr  band,  tlierc  liavc  not  been  lacking  tUo&c  ntindcd  like 
Taitic,  hIki  diaractcrizcd  hts  pictures  tbu>:  "An  cxtTaordinary 
junible,  a  son  of  cliurncd  foam, — place  a  man  in  a  fog,  in  ihc 
mtd^l  of  a  storm,  the  ^un  in  hi<^  cyc»,  and  lii»  head  »viriininiiig, 
vul  depict,  if  you  can,  \ih  miprcs^iotu  on  canvas." 

Turner  left  tbe  greater  numlKT  of  lii^  paintings  to  the 
gO'cmnient  on  coadiiion  that  a  suitable  buiMiiig  shoutd  be 
provided  wherein  they  n^ght  be  exhibited  alone.  The  pictures 
were  accepted  and  the  condition  set  a^ide.  They  are  shown 
in  the  Turner  Room  of  the  National  Gallery,  but  to  some 
disadvantage,  and  it  )S  expected  that  sooner  or  later  other 
arrangcmentjs  will  be  made  for  them. 

Nineteenth  century  art  is  gradually  being  accumulated  in 
what  13  generally  called  the  Talc  Caltery,  although  it  bears  the 
official  name:  National  Gfiiler^'  of  British  Art.  In  1890  Mn 
Henry  Tate  (Inter  knighted)  offered  more  than  fifty  of  his 
carefulty  acquired  pictures  lo  the  English  government,  provid- 
ing a  separate  and  appropriate  place  was  secured  for  their 
prcicrvaiion.  Delays  and  objections  foUow'ed,  and  in  the  end 
be  himself  gave  $400,000  to  erect  a  building,  the  site  donated 
by  the  government.  In  1897  the  new  bnilding  was  formally 
opened.  It  is  in  Italian  Renaissance  style  \\\iU  Greek  motives, 
A  broad  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  tlie  imposing  entrance.  The 
palntingf.  are  shown  in  wing^  on  either  side.  Cirailar  ataira 
lead  lo  the  Statuary  Hall  above.  There  are  here  sixty-five 
pictures  given  by  Mr,  Tate;  seventeen  presented  by  Walts  to 
thenatirm;  the  Oiantrey  collection,  piirehnsed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Royal  Academy  from  the  revenue*  of  the  Chantrey 
bequest^  whteh  provides  that  the  income  from  an  estate  valued 
at  ninety  ihryi^and  pounds  be  used  to  purchase  pictures  by 
artists  who  have  "acti^lly  resided  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
execution  attd  completion"  of  the  painting.  In  addition  to 
pictures  thus  accounted  for.  the  National  Gallery  continues  to 
place  the  works  of  late  artists  here  as  Inans.  Many  private 
donations  have  been  made  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  enlarge 
this  excellent  coHeclion. 

Some  of  MiUais'  best  work  is  here.  The  North-Wcst 
Passage  is  a  strong  picture:  an  old  mariner  listens  while  his 
(laughter  reads  cf  a  search  made  for  the  fabled  "north-west 
ynnge."    "It  might  be  done*  and  Ergland  sbodd  do  it "  he 
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murinuTS.     Maps  and  charts  stxcwn  about  ixidicatc  his  keen 
mtcrcsL 

Opliclia  is  plainly  in  Uic  slyk  of  those  years  when  Mtllais 
held  to  the  tenets  of  llic  Pre-Rapliaclltes.  It  was  iinished  in 
1851.  The  lines  from  U)c  play  best  tell  the  story  of  the 
picture: 

"Herelothca  spread  wide; 
And,  mcrmaid-Iikc,  awhil<  they  l>3rc  her  up: 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  t^d  tunes 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress." 

The  Vale  of  Rest  i^  placed  in  the  c^meterj-  of  a  convent; 
a  young  mm  removes  eanh  for  a  grave;  an  elderly  »is(er 
watches  calmly  while  she  works.  In  the  sky  are  clouds,  a 
^npcrstttion  ohtatning  in  Scotland  that  when  coffin-shaped 
clouds  hover  in  the  heavens  a  death  \^  imminent. 

The  Knight-Errant,  Millais'  only  nude  lift-si^e  figure, 
shows  a  maiden  bound  to  a  tree,  where  she  has  been  left  in 
pitiable  plight  by  robbers,  who  can  be  di«:emcd  retreating  in 
the  distance,  A  knight  in  armour  approaches  from  behind 
ihc  tree  and  is  about  to  rut  her  bonds  asunder. 

No  moflern  painter  has  slamped  his  work  with  mental  \iston 
more  admirable  and  high-minded  than  George  Frederick  Waits 
[1817-1904)  :  "My  intention  has  been  not  so  much  to  paint 
pictures  that  will  charm  the  eye  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts 
that  will  appeal  io  the  imaginaiion  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  humanity."  This  he  has  acccm- 
phshed,  although  the  eye  is  nevertheless  charmed.  His  Orpheus 
and  Eurydicc  is  wonderful  and  makes  us  moum  with  Orpheus 
that  he  could  not  wait  until  he  had  reached  the  upper  world  ere 
he  turned  to  view  his  almost  recovered  bride. 

Burnc-Joncs  ( 1833-1898)  may  well  be  called  a  poet-painter. 
He  studied  with  Rossctti,  whose  ideas  were  wholly  in  harmony 
with  his  own.  "I  mean  by  a  picture,  a  beautiful,  romantic 
dream  of  something  that  never  was.  never  will  be,  in  a  lifiht 
better  than  any  liE:I«  that  ever  dionc,  in  a  land  no  one  can  define 
or  remember — only  desire/'  It  is  scarcely  [jossible  to  better 
describe  his  own  pictures,  A  certain  sadness  hovers  over  them« 
as  if  that  which  was  desired  alwajrs  evaded  and  escaped  when 
its  realization  seemed  near.  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid  and  tlie  Annunciation  are  here.     Each  of  his  pictures 
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recalls  Rossctti's  pmise:  that  he  had  proved  thai  *'tiie  noblest 
painting  is  a  painted  poem/* 

Chaucer  supplied  one  of  Biime-Joncs'  founts  of  in^ira* 
tion.    Both  poet  and  painter  loved  Nature  rarely  well. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti  (182S-1882),  born  in  England  of 
Italian  parents,  was  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  Dante,  who 
almost  became  his  gtiide.  His  Beata  Beatrix  is  probably  best 
lcn(M-n  of  all  his  pciinting^  Dante  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
while  a  bird  bearing  a  poppy  in  its  beak — a  harbiriger  of  death 
—flies  into  the  lap  of  the  "Blessed  Beatrice." 

Leighton  (1830-1S95)  was  a  profound  classical  student 
and  found  many  subjects  for  his  creations  in  classic  lore;.  The 
Bath  of  Psyche  is  in  pore  Greek  style  in  so  far  as  it  exemplifies 
kauty  of  form.  Andromache  is  anolhcr  of  his  best  known 
paintings. 

Landsecr  is  well  represented  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  High 
Life — a  pampered  *tagliound;  I-ow  Life,  a  common  tj'pc  of 
bull  innwager  surroundings,  ami  Uncle  Tom  and  His  Wife  for 
Sale,  two  bulldogs  with  almost  too  human  expressions — arc 
excellent  examples  of  his  arL 


The  FicuTiKC  Tkmerairs. 

'The  Aag  wliich  braved  the  battle  and  the  breese 
No  longer  owns  her," 
"ExhiWted  at  the  Academy  in  1839,  with  the  above  lines 
cited  in  die  Catalogue.  Of  all  Turner's  piaurcs  in  the  National 
Gallery  this  is  perhaps  the  most  nolalle*  For,  jirst  it  is  the 
last  picture  he  ever  paimed  with  fcrftct  power — ihe  last  in 
which  his  execution  is  as  tirm  ;(nd  fauItUs:^  as  in  middle  life; 
Uie  last  ill  which  lines  requiring  exquisite  precision^  such  as 
thuK  of  the  masls  and  yards  of  shipping,  arc  drawn  rightly  at 
once.  Wlicn  he  painted  the  T^merairc  Turner  could,  if  he 
liked,  have  painted  the  Shipzvreck  cr  the  Ulysses  over  again; 
but  when  he  painted  tlie  Sun  of  Venice,  though  he  was  able 
to  do  diiTcTCOt,  and  in  some  sort  more  bcauuful  things,  he 
GDutd  not  have  done  those  again.  His  period  of  centra!  power 
thus  begins  with  ilie  Ulysses  and  closes  with  the  Thnetmrt. 
TTic  one  picture,  it  will  he  observed,  is  of  sunrise,  the  other  of 
sunset    The  g»c  of  a  ship  entering  on  its  voyage  and  the  other 
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of  a  ship  closing  its  course  forever  Th«  one^  in  all  the  dr- 
cumsiancc  of  llie  subject,  unconsciously  illmiralive  of  his  own 
life  in  its  tritiniph,  the  other,  in  all  the  circtunstances  of  its 
subject,  unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  hfc  in  its  decline. 
Accurately  as  the  first  sets  forth  his  escape  to  the  wild  bright- 
ness of  Nature,  to  reign  amidst  all  her  happy  spirits,  so  does 
the  last  set  forlh  his  reluming  to  die  by  the  shore  of  the 
rtiames.  And  Ixsidcs  having  been  painted  in  Turner's  full 
power^  tlie  T^M/raire  is  of  all  his  large  pictures  the  best  pre- 
ftcr\*ed.  Secondly,  the  subject  of  the  picture  is.  both  particu- 
larly and  generally,  the  noblest  that  in  an  English  National 
Gallery  could  be.  The  Tim^ain  was  the  second  ship  in  Nel- 
son's line  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar;  and  this  picture  is  the 
last  of  the  group  which  Turner  painted  to  ilhtstrate  that  ceti* 
tral  struggle  in  our  national  histor)'.  And,  generally^  %\\t  is  a 
type  of  one  of  England's  chief  glories  It  wiil  te  always  said 
of  us.  with  unabated  reverence,  They  built  ships  of  the  Line/ 
Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  of  the  Line  is  the  most  honorable 
thing  that  man  as  a  gregarious  animal  has  ever  produced  By 
himself,  imhelpcd,  be  can  do  better  things  than  ship*  of  :hc 
line;  he  can  make  poeins  and  pictures,  and  other  such  concen- 
trations of  what  is  best  in  him.  But  as  a  bdng  living  in  flocks, 
and  hammering  out,  witli  alternate  strokes  and  mutual  agrec- 
mcnt>  what  is  ncce-^-^ary  for  him  in  those  flocks  to  get  or  pro- 
duce the  ship  of  the  line  is  his  first  work.  And  as  the  subject 
was  the  noblest  Turner  could  have  chosen,  so  also  was  his 
treatment  of  it.  Of  all  pictures  of  subjects  not  visibly 
involving  human  pain  lliis  is,  I  beliew,  ihe  most  pathetic  that 
was  ever  paifited.  The  utmost  pensiveness  which  can  ordi- 
narily be  given  to  a  landscape  depends  en  adjuncts  of  ruin; 
but  no  ruin  was  ever  mo  aiTecling  as  this  gti<ling  of  the  vessel  to 
her  grave.  A  ruin  cannut  be  so,  fur  whatever  ineinories  may  be 
connected  with  it,  and  whatever  witness  it  may  have  borne  to 
the  courage  and  glory  of  inen,  it  rcvcr  seems  to  have  odercd 
itself  to  their  danger,  and  associated  itself  with  tlielr  acts,  a^  a 
ship  of  battle  can,  Tlic  mere  facts  of  motion,  and  obedience 
to  human  guidance,  double  the  interest  of  the  vessel:  nor  less 
her  organized  perfcctncss,  giving  her  the  look,  and  partly  tlie 
character  of  a  living  creature,  that  may  indeed  be  maimed  in 
limb  or  decrepit  in   frame,  but  must  either  live  or  die,  and 
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oinnot  be  added  to  or  diraiimhcd  frctii — heaped  up  and  dragged 
dovk'n — zs  k  building  can.  And  this  particuUir  ship,  crowned 
m  the  Trafalgar  Ittur  of  irial  wiih  chief  viciory — prevailing 
over  ilie  fatal  vessel  thai  had  given  Nelson  death — surely,  if 
ever  anything  without  a  soul  deserved  lioiior  or  aiicction,  wc 
owed  tbcm  here.  Those  sails  tliat  strained  so  full  bent  into 
the  battle — that  broad  bow  tliat  struck  the  surf  aside,  enlarg- 
ing silently  in  steadfast  haste  full  front  to  the  shot — resistless 
and  without  reply — those  triple  ports*  whose  choirs  of  flame 
rang  forth  in  their  courses  into  the  fierce  revenging  monotone, 
which,  when  it  died  away,  left  no  answering  voice  to  rise  any 
more  upon  the  sea  against  the  strength  of  England — those 
sides  that  were  wet  with  tlie  long  runlets  of  English  life-blood, 
lOce  press  phinks  at  vtntaget  gWming  goodly  crimson  down  to 
the  cast  and  da^  of  the  washing  foam — those  pnic  masts  that 
stayed  themselves  up  against  the  war-niiii,  shaking  out  their 
ensigns  tJirough  the  thunder,  till  sail  and  ensign  drooped — 
steeped  in  the  dcath-siilled  pause  of  Andalusion  air,  burning 
with  lis  witness-clouds  of  human  souls  at  rest, — surely,  for 
these  some  wcred  care  might  have  been  left  in  our  thoughts, 
some  quiet  space  amidst  ihe  lapse  of  English  waters?  Nay,  not 
*o-  We  have  stern  keepers  to  truM  her  glory  loathe  fire  and 
the  worm.  Never  more  shall  sunset  lay  golden  robe  on 
her,  nor  starlight  tremble  on  the  waves  that  part  at  her  gliding. 
Perhaps,  where  ilie  low  gate  opens  to  some  cottage-garden,  the 
tiled  traveler  may  ask,  idly,  why  the  moss  grows  so  green  on 
its  nigged  wood;  and  even  the  sailor's  child  may  not  answer, 
nor  know,  that  the  night-dew  lies  deep  in  the  war-rents  of  the 
wood  of  tJie  old  Timiraire.  And,  lastly,  the  pathos  of  the 
picture — the  contrast  of  the  old  jliip's  past  glory  with  her  pres- 
ent end;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  'old  order'  of  the  ship  of  ihe 
Ittie.  w1ioa«  flag  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  yielding 
place  to  (he  new,  in  the  little  steam-tug — these  patlietic  con* 
trast»  arc  repeated  and  aiforced  by  a  technical  tour  dc  farc€ 
in  the  treatment  of  the  colors,  which  is  whhoul  a  parallel  in 
art.  And  the  picture  itself  thus  combines  the  evidences  of 
Turner's  supremacy  alike  in  imagination  and  In  skill.  The  old 
masters,  content  with  one  simple  tone,  sacrificed  to  its  unity  all 
the  exquisite  gradations  and  varied  touches  of  relief  and 
change  by  which  Nature  unites  her  hours  with  each  other. 
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They  gave  the  warmth  of  the  stnkbg  sun,  overwhelming  all 
things  in  its  gold,  but  they  did  not  give  those  gray  passages 
about  the  horizon,  where,  seen  through  its  dying  light,  the 
cool  and  the  gloom  of  night  gather  themselves  for  their  victory. 
-  .  ,  But  in  this  picture,  under  the  blazing  veil  of  vaulted 
fire^  which  lights  the  vessel  on  her  last  path,  there  is  a  blue, 
deep,  desolate  hollow  of  darkness,  out  of  which  you  can  hear 
the  voice  of  the  night  wind,  and  the  dull  boom  of  the  dis- 
turbed sea;  the  cold,  deadly  shadows  of  the  twilight  arc  gather- 
ing through  every  sunbeam,  and  moment  by  moment,  as  you 
look,  you  will  fancy  some  new  film  and  faintness  of  the  night 
has  risen  over  the  vastness  of  the  departing  ioTnL"—Ruskin. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Books  akd  Antiqcitics  is  tu?  BniTian  Musnyw. 

WttEN  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  nation  found 
itself  in  possession  of  several  imponnnt  private  collections  of 
books  and  carefully  accumulated  manuscripls,  it  bcoimc  ncccs* 
ttry  to  provide  a  suitable  place  fcr  them  and  the  British  Mu- 
5ttim  v.-n»  founded.  In  order  to  tindcr^tancl  the  value  nnd  e?c- 
lent  of  il3  possessions,  sotne  brief  con^deration  of  the  col* 
IcCtiom  themselves  ts  neces&iry. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  (1571-1631)  early  manifested  a  fond- 
ness for  collecting  mamiscripts  and  rare  books.  So  firmly 
vras  hifi  reputolicn  as  a  tnist^s-orthy  antiquarian  established 
that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  King  of  Spain  were  about 
to  n^;otiate  a  treaty  and  the  delicate  <iucstion  of  whose  am- 
bassadors should  be  given  the  prefcreiice  arose,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  realm  to  make  diligent  research  and  the  proofs 
he  submitted — to  the  effect  tliat  to  the  English  diplomats  pref- 
erence belonged — were  accepted  without  question.  From  this 
time  fonvard.  he  was  constantly  involved  in  matters  of  state, 
and  the  quiet,  peaceful  life  among  his  well  loved  books  had  to 
be  largely  set  aside  for  the  !e>s  welcome  and  more  exacting 
duties  of  the  lUatesman.  At  last,  unluckily,  he  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  court,  and  during  the  tumultuous  reign  of 
Charles  I.  wa«  imprisoned,  hi*  library  being  closed  by  royal 
seals.  Even  when  released,  access  to  this  library  was  denied 
until  ji:*;t  before  his  death — hastened  beyond  doubt  by  his  grief 
for  his  trrasured  books.  The  library  was  restored  to  his  son. 
Sir  Thomas  Cotton  and  descended  in  line  to  Sir  John,  who  in 
I  TOO  presented  the  magnificent  collection  to  the  nation, 

English  historians  have  licen  more  indebted  to  this  fine  col- 
lection of  mannscTipts  than  to  all  other  sources-  Particularly 
ha<  the  rare  accumnhtion  of  Saxon  charters  made  possible  the 
rcccmstructicn  of  the  period  prior  to  Norman  occupation- 
Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  another  famous  collector, 
wai  bom  in  1661  of  stem  Puritan  stock.  His  ancestors  had 
taken  pan  in  the  destruction  of  early  church  art  in  England. 
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acting  with  excellent  intentions  in  this  most  reprehensible 
work.  Harlcy  is  said  by  his  detractors  to  have  foand  his 
library  a  means  of  gratifying  his  pride  rather  than  his  love  of 
learning.  However  that  may  liavc  been,  liis  son  Ed^vard  con- 
liniicd  the  labor  his  father  l>cgan  and  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts became  famed  for  its  completeness  and  choice  [larch- 
nle^lt^.  At  IIjc  death  of  lit.lw;n  J  Harlcy  the  library  included 
alxjut  Hfty  thuiiNind  |^ii]led  volitinc^,  eight  ihou^iid  voltiiiies 
of  maniiMTitpts,  iiiediils»  jjrinls,  ard  portraits.  All  but  tlic 
manuscripts  Mere  allowed  to  pa^^  into  the  possession  of  a 
dealer  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds — less  than  the  bindings 
of  tile  books  would  Itavc  cost ;  but  the  collection  of  iiuinuscrip4& 
was  preserved  inlact  and  in  course  of  time  was  purchased  by 
the  government  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  being  stipulated 
hy  tlic  liarlcy  heirs  that  it  shoukl  be  kept  togctber^  as  an  addi- 
tioit  to  tlic  Cottonian  Library. 

Sir  Hans  Sloanc  (1660-1753),  the  third  of  those  great 
collectors  whose  life  work  now  remains  a  lasting  contribution 
to  England,  was  born  in  Ireland^  lie  was  educated  as  a  ph>-- 
fiiciaii  and  shortly  after  cotnpleting  his  training,  was  taken  by 
tlie  Duke  of  Albemarle,  then  govcnior-gcncral  of  Jamaica,  to 
that  island  as  his  physician.  Here  he  occupied  himself  in  get- 
ting together  specimens  of  tlie  flora  of  tliis  favored  region- 
When  he  rel;imed  home  he  carried  with  him  a  remarkable  bo- 
tanical collection.  To  this  nucleus  he  gradually  added  shelb, 
inscctA,  minerals  and  ores,  curious  coins,  ornaments  from  many 
lands,  as  wrcll  us  specimens  of  literary  concern. 

In  1748  it  so  happened  that  the  Prince  and  PriiKCSS  of 
Wales  visited  his  home  and  were  entertained  by  a  display  of 
his  remarkable  treasures.  An  aecoutit  of  tliis  vbit  was  pub- 
lished, giving  an  excellent  idea  of  his  private  museum.  Having 
described  the  minerals,  ores,  coins  and  ornaments,  the  turra- 
tive  continues:  "The  galley,  no  feet  in  length,  presented  a 
most  surprising  prospect;  the  most  beautiful  corals,  crystals 
and  figured  stones;  the  most  brilliant  butlerflies,  and  other 
in^ctf,  shells  painted  with  as  great  variety  as  the  precious 
stones,  and  feathers  of  birds  vying  with  gems;  here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Antideluvian  world  excited  the  awful  idea  of  the 
great  catastrophe,  50  many  evident  testimonies  of  the  truth 
of  Moses*  history;  the  variety  of  animals  d>ows  us  the  great 
baftu^  of  all  pariA  of  the  creation. 
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"Then  a  n6hl(  vista  presented  itiielf  tlimiigli  several  rnonift 
filled  with  l)ook.s  flroong  Ihcw  many  Imn^lred  vnliim*^  of  dried 
pUntft;  a  room  (till  of  clioire  and  valitahle  mannscripts;  the 
noble  present  »ent  by  the  present  French  king  to  Sir  Hans,  of 
his  collections  of  paintings.  n>cdaK  ?^tanic<.  palaces,  etc.,  in 
35  large  atlas  vohan^es;  besides  oilier  things  too  many  to  men- 
tion here/' 

Before  hU  death  SInane  provided  th.it  hi^  niiiseum  with 
its  library  of  forty  thousand  volumes  at:fl  three  ihmisand  manu- 
scripts slioulrl  become  the  property  of  the  nation  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  his  heirs,  this  amount 
being,  he  admitted,  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  il  had  cost 
hirtL 

To  provide  a  place  adequate  for  these  valuable  collcctioTis 
an  act  was  passed  in  1753  to  the  end  that  there  should  be 
founded  a  British  Museum,  which  was  provided  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  January,  1759.  In  contrast  with  the  splendid 
assistance  cheerfully  supplied  the  most  obscure  visitor  today 
in  this  great  Museum,  the  rules  obtainini;:  for  the  first  fifqr 
years  supply  a  startling  example  of  man's  power  to  thwart 
avowed  purposes  by  much  legislation.  So  much  difficulty  was 
put  in  the  way  of  the  visitor  that  many  waited  six  months  and 
even  then  were  unable  to  hurriedly  scan  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Few  at  best  accomplished  more  than  this,  for  guides 
were  provided  for  small  parties  and  the  lime  allowed  for  their 
visits  was  short.  The  mere  matter  of  being  able  to  remember 
"when  the  museum  was  open  when  it  was  open  "  as  one  wTitcr 
exclaims,  after  enumerating  the  days  it  was  closed,  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  vast  majority.  Fortunately  all  this  un- 
necessary difficull>'  has  been  eliminated  and  all  commtnd  the 
efficient  and  scholarly  attention  which  the  Mustrum  today  pro- 
vides for  the  scn'ice  of  the  public. 

So  nuny  bequests  were  received  and  minor  purchases  made 
that  ere  long  floor  space  was  insuETicient.  In  1847  the  present 
btiilding  was  erected;  in  1857  the  circular  reading-room — the 
inner  court — added;  and  in  1884,  through  Ihc  substantial  bc- 
cjuest  of  William  White,  the  Wliite  Wing  built-  Yet  with  such 
expansion  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  crowded  out 
and  taken  to  South  Kenstnglon. 

AVhile  it  would  be  wcariscane  to  mention  all  the  valuable 
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bequests  that  have  been  added  to  these  already  mentioned,  the 
King's  Library  should  be  included.  Thi«  conmts  of  two  parts : 
ihe  first  was  presented  to  the  nJition  by  George  11.  and  con* 
ftisred  of  the  royal  library  accximulated  since  the  dayt  of  Henry 
VIT-  Tlie  olher  portion  included  lb<.'  library  gatl^ered  together 
by  George  III.  and  presented  to  the  nation  for  some  ccnsidera- 
Hon  by  his  ingtorioiis  son,  who  was  with  diflicidly  restrained 
from  !;ending  il  away  from  lh<r  conrtry  altogether  for  promised 
gold.  Important,  too,  is  the  Grcnvillc  Library^  comprising 
tAventy-thon&and  books,  presi-nted  in  1847-  Rare  editions  of 
early  English  books  as  well  as  important  I^tin  and  Greek  copies 
were  thus  acqiiirciL 

Built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  with  the  original  court  con- 
verted into  a  bMUtifuI  reading  room  and  crowned  hy  a  dome, 
a  walk  through  the  Britisli  Museum  is  equal  to  a  day's  journey. 
Seventy  thousand  volumes  line  the  walls  of  the  rcading-rocm- 
The  library  includes  altogether  2,500,000,  There  arc  more 
than  46  miles  of  shelving  atid  few  libriirics  in  the  United  States 
are  as  complete  in  American  productions  as  this. 

Those  wha  wish  to  ac<|uife  some  general  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  British  Museum  rnthcr  than  brow-sc  among  its 
books,  find  opportunity  to  survey  cases  which  give  infonna- 
tion  merely  for  the  looking.  The  evolution  of  printing  from 
earliest  times  is  completely  illustrated.  Two  departments  of 
manuscripts  are  maintained:  one  pertaining  to  the  Occident, 
the  other  to  the  Orient.  In  the  Manuscript  Salon  and  in  the 
Grenville  Library  are  cases  displaying  such  mfiniucripts  as  ha\'e 
most  general  interest  Among  Greek  parchments  is  a  notaWe 
copy  of  Plato's  Phaeson,  written  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ  and  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  manuscripts  now  existing, 
The  pap>Tus  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  is  here  also 
—the  PriuciiTa!  Librarian  having  given  its  translation  to  the 
worldp*  Two  leaves  of  vellum  whereon  are  inscribed  a  portion 
of  an  oration  by  Demosthenes  may  be  seen. 

Among  Latin  manuscripts  arc  highly  prized  copies  of  Cicero 
and  Juvenal.  The  only  existing  manuscript  of  Bcmvulf,  writ- 
ten in  about  the  year  l.ooo  came  to  the  British  Museum  with 
the  Cottonian  Collection.  In  his  history  of  English  Literature, 
Brooks  speaks  of  it  in  this  way:    'It  is  a  moment  of  romantic 
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pleastire  whea  we  stand  beside  the  long  ancliscoverecl  sources 
of  an  historic  river,  beside  wliosc  waters  a  hundred  famous 
citie*  have  arisen.  It  is  a  moment  of  the  same  romantic  plcai* 
urc  when  we  first  look  at  the  earliest  upswclling  of  ihc  broad 
river  of  English  pociiy.  and  think  of  the  hundred  cities  of  the 
ima^nation  that  have  been  built  beside  it^  stream/' 

No  other  manuscript  has  hatl  greater  imjjort  than  the  Magna 
Oiana.  the  firm  foundation  of  English  liberty. 

More  attractive  in  appearance  arc  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  wluch  the  Museum  has  not  a  few.  Seven  illusiraic 
the  work  of  the  Byzantine  Schoo!  and  are  with  one  exception 
portions  of  the  Bible,  The  work  of  the  English  Schools,  as 
Ihcy  developed  from  the  tenth  to  ihc  sixteenth  centimes  arc 
wcU  exemptilicd.  Specimci^  of  French,  German  and  ll^ilian 
illuniinating  may  be  found,  white  one  deliglnful  case  h  given 
over  lo  the  illustration  of  book  bindings  from  the  tenth  to  t)ie 
sixteenth  centuries 

Figures  mean  little  lo  llic  average  mind,  yeL  some  con* 
ceptiun  of  tlic  wealth  of  this  one  department  may  be  g;iincd 
froin  the  statement  that  fifty  tliuui^ind  volumes  of  manuscript 
are  in  the  British  Mu>ciim  together  with  seventy-five  thousand 
cliarters  and  rolls  and  two  thousand  papyri. 

A  case  that  holds  the  attention  and  arouses  many  historic 
associations  Is  the  one  containing  royal  autographs  from  the 
days  of  Richard  II-  to  tlic  present  lime.  The  struggling  writer 
of  die  present  day  may  take  comfort  in  reading  the  contract 
made  by  Milton  with  a  prtnicr  to  the  effect  that  he  gave  up 
possession  of  "A  poem  entitled  Paradise  Losf*  for  payment  of 
five  pounds,  three  subsequent  payments  of  the  same  amount 
lo  be  forthcoming  should  it  run  through  so  many  editions.  Cer- 
tain literary  interest  is  attached  to  letters  of  famous  people — 
not  always  perhaps  the  ones  they  would  have  chosen  to  have 
tlnu  placed  upon  cxhiljition  for  coming  generations. 

Tlie  Department  of  Antiquilie.i  attr^tcts  the  majority  of 
people  far  more  than  either  library  or  manmcripts.  It  also 
had  its  beginnmgt  in  private  eoUeciions.  Sir  Henry  Hamilton 
spent  considcraUe  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and 
became  enthu«ia«tic  in  the  collection  of  Greek  i-ases  and  terra- 
cottas. Hie  collection  was  later  purchased  by  the  go\'cmmcnt 
for  the  British  Museum  for  a  consideration  of  about  eight 
t]K>usaiKl  five  hundred  pounds.    A  very  practical  result  may  be 
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cited  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  puUic  to  study  these 
antiquities.  Josiah  Wedgwood  copied  certain  of  the  vases 
there  exhibited  and  shortly  produced  his  famous  Wedgwood 
ware  which  it  has  been  said  brought  into  England  several  tinges 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  entire  collection. 

The  beginnings  of  Eg>'ptian  Antiquities,  now  paiticularl; 
complete  and  ^-aluable,  were  closely  lii^ed  with  European  his- 
tory. It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Napoleon's  cherished 
plans  was  to  establish  French  colonies  in  Egypt  To  that  end 
he  took  thither  many  French  savants  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  ancient  monuments  which  cxxrywhere  attracted  his 
attention.  A  coDecdon  of  antiques  was  begun  and  had  readied 
some  importance  when  the  British  overcame  the  Frcndi  in 
iSoij  taking  possession  of  the  country,  AVhile  ibe  arrtiqocs 
were  claimed  by  the  French,  the  English  general  regarded  ^em 
as  spoils  of  war  and  they  were  sent  to  England-  This  acrounte 
for  the  presence  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  here  rather  than  in  the 
Louvit 

In  the  rocms  given  o\"er  to  classical  remains  are  found  cha- 
ddating  spedmcns  from  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Archaic  room 
— ^iHnstrativc  of  the  ninth,  eighth  and  seventh  cemnries  before 
Christ — cont^ns  Mycanacan  remains-  A'ctj^-cs  from  Crete 
and  Mycenae  and  early  sculptures  are  here  preserred.  These 
show  primitive  attempts  to  fasihion  deiries  and  figures  from 
stone.  Often  neither  feet  nor  hands  were  attempted  by  the 
sculptor  of  these  remote  tiroes. 

The  Elgin  room  contains  the  faroous  Elgin  marl^les-  So 
rnach  has  been  said  in  diifiaragiement  cf  Elgin's  action  in  ch- 
taining  the?«  that  it  is  d«11  to  ial:e  into  consideratioD  the  con- 
ditions under  which  be  acted  Sent  as  ambassadw  to  Tmtey, 
be  determined  beicirc  departing  frotn  England  that  he  -vronld 
try  to  obtain  cas^  of  existing  Gred;  stamcs  for  his  country. 
At  first  permission  to  have  the**  made  in  A:i^Gis  was  gmdg- 
ing-ly  given  ty  the  SuMinw  rorre.  HDwe\-cr,  re^aiicms  -with 
Enjrland  became  more  candari\-e  tc  farorable  consideration  of 
her  diplcniats  and  ere  lor-g  Lord  Ehnn  receved  penmsdon  to 
"Take  aw£y  any  ^e«^  cf  stone  urith  old  inscriptians  or  figures 
X5pcm  them." 

For  >"OAr?:  TrR^Tlc^?  had  carried  STray  as  tror&ie*  whatrrer 
they  hnd  :\xin.^l  i;  ^vtssihlc  rr  TPmcre.  The  Mohammedans  had 
iKM  h<sit«rei^  tc^  frind  statues  to  jowder  for  tiae  poipose  of 
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niaktng:  mortar;  a  bomb  from  a  Venetian  ship  had  fallen  in 
tbe  ParUienon,  which  the  Turks  were  using  a$  a  magazine, 
and  had  blown  Che  beautiful  tetiiple  into  mins.  Lord  Elgin 
argued  that  if  this  condition  of  affairs  continued,  two  ccn* 
turies  might  see  entire  obliteration  of  Greek  monuments. 
Granted  the  justice  of  this  conchjslon,  all  that  he  later  did  was 
logical  and  consistenL  He  engaged  men  to  prj-  mclopcs  from 
the  Parthenon  and  to  loosen  such  portions  of  the  immortal 
frieze  as  he  thought  practical.  Lord  Byron  wrote  a  scathing 
poem  regarding  his  procedure  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
classical  student  who  views  the  Parthenon  shorn  of  its  orna- 
ments, forgets  Elgin's  provocation  and  consigns  his  memory  to 
oblivion.  Yet,  while  these  Greek  fragmcnis  are  out  of  their 
clonenc  under  dull  English  aklc^^  their  effect  npon  those  who 
might  never  luvc  seen  ihem  in  their  native  home  should  not  be 
forgotteiL  Keats  was  inspired  by  ihcm  to  iniense  power  and 
poetic  flight.  They  have  licyond  question  exerted  marked  in* 
fluciice. 

Tlie  la&t  three  centuries  before  the  Qiristian  era— called 
the  Graeco^Ronian  in  art  liecaiLSc  of  the  mingled  idea^  and 
conceptioTW  of  both  countries — ahoiv  decadence.  One  of  the 
statues  of  particular  l^auiy  belonging  to  this  period  is  the 
Sleeping  Endvmioo,    • 

The  Ilall  of  Roman  busts,  incliiditig  many  of  the  Koman 
princes — and  the  Hall  of  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  have 
special  attraction  for  the  classical  student. 

In  addition  to  its  fifty  tliousand  objecls  of  ancient  Egyptian 
Bfc  and  its  classical  remains  jujt  cited,  the  collection  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  monuments  attracts  the  lover  of  history. 
Alabaster  friezes,  depicting  scenes  from  every  day  life,  bring 
ihc  civilization  of  Mcsopotainian  countries  niorc  vividly  be- 
fore ixs  than  any  dcscripiivc  matter  can  possibly  do.  Nor  are 
abtmdant  evidences  of  prehistoric  civilisation  lacking.  Here 
may  be  seen  and  studied  examples  of  man's  earlier  attempts 
at  expression  and  his  growing  skill  in  fashioning  ^vcapon3, 
implements,  and  utensils. 

St*ch  a  repository  of  the  past  has  untold  value.  It  portrays 
history,  and  fortunate  indeed  arc  the  students  who  can  be  con- 
ducted thither  to  see  man's  continual  journey  forward  from 
savagery  into  broader  light  and  civilization  thus  vividly  illus* 
trated 
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The  dawn  of  the  cJghtccnlh  ccnttiry  found  England  Wtlcrly 
divided  on  the  subject  of  worship  and  its  legitimate  forms. 
DisscrtCTS  were  assailed  by  High  Clnirchmen  and  the  war 
WR^ccd  merrily.  One  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  a  treatise  entitled: 
The  Shortest  Way  ivith  Dissenters,  In  it  he  maintained  that 
qU  dissenting  preachers  should  be  Iianged  and  their  congrega- 
tions outlawed  Not  one  sug^stion  of  humor  gave  a  clue 
to  the  satire;  for  a  time  all  look  him  seriously;  then  angry 
at  the  mistake,  both  sides  turned  against  him  and  he  was 
fined  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  However, 
greater  dUtincticn  attended  the  serv'er  of  sentences  in  those 
times;  when  he  came  forth  again  into  the  free  light  of  day, 
the  lesson  most  forcefully  impresEcd  upon  Defoe  had  been 
that  he  could  lie  so  as  to  gi\'e  the  impression  of  truth.  Fortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  subsequently  lied  to  greater  personal 
profit- 
In  1719  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  appeared. 
This  was  presented  in  the  same  way;  the  book  purported  to 
he  the  actual  experiences  of  ore  who.  wrecked  upon  an  island, 
made  the  best  of  the  plight  in  which  he  found  himself.  Prob- 
ably the  average  person  who  now  reads  it  imagines  it  to  have 
hislorical  foundation;  such  would  be  the  natural  impression 
given  by  the  story.  Defoe's  last  production  was  eniitled 
Jaxtmol  of  the  Plague,  and  though  wholly  a  fictitious  and 
imaginary  writing,  it  has  so  completely  given  the  impression 
of  recorded  fact  that  it  is  today  classified  as  history  in  nearly 
every  libTtiry. 

Moll  Flanders  and  Roxana  were  written  after  Robinson 
Crusoe,  They  portray  crime  and  vice,  and  although  graphic- 
ally pictured,  are  not  now  widely  read.  Those  who  find  Defoe 
most  satisfactory  must  often  wish  tliat  he  had  chosen  more 
worthy  themes;  but  the  coarseness  and  cruditv  of  his  writings 
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were  faults  of  his  age.  Bluff  and  outspoken,  he  nevertheless 
dealt  with  topics  which  polite  society  did  not  (towii  «potj. 

It  is  custoirtary  3t  pre:ient  to  speak  of  novels  oi  incident, 
manncri,  character,  depending  upon  whether  the  author 
emphasizes  one  or  the  other  of  these.  According  to  this 
classiiication,  Robins'^n  Cn4soc  would  be  considered  a  novel 
of  incident,  the  characters  being  suborxlinatcd.  We  are  iinick 
with  the  wcahh  of  detail  and  the  vividness  with  which  they  arc 
set  before  us.  No  writer  has  given  deeper  in^igbt  into  motive; 
Defoe  is  ateiost  brutal  in  laying  bare  xim  motiN-e  which  prompts 
to  the  act. 

There  are  oo  fine  descriptions  cf  scenery  nor  waste  of 
words  in  his  masterpiece — one  of  the  few  lasting  contributions 
to  the  enduring  monmnent  of  English  literature.  Ottails  are 
related,  incident  follows  n|>on  incipient.  Sentiment  is  not 
aroused,  and  admiration  is  awakened  only  by  Crusoe's  un- 
daunted courage  and  pluck. 

"He  is  typirally  Anglo-Savnn  in  hi*  stolid  endurance  of 
fate,  his  practiral  grasp  of  HrcumAtances,  his  ingimuity,  his 
fertility  of  resource,  hi^  detpnninntion  to  make  ihe  best  of 
his  tniforliinate  situation.  He  behaves  after  the  manrer  of 
his  race.  Having  by  chance  become  monarch  of  a  desert 
island,  he  sets  himself  to  govern  it  to  the  best  of  hi*  ability, 
and  to  arrange  his  life  with  decent  ordcrline^is.  There  is 
something  much  more  affecting  in  the  indomitable  courage  of 
Crusoe  than  there  would  be  in  any  amount  of  sentiment. 
One  supreme  imaginative  incident  illumines  the  book — the 
finding  of  the  footstep  on  the  sand;  but,  apart  frotn  this, 
Defoe  is  content  to  kindle  the  imagination  by  mere  iruthful- 
ncss  of  detail  in  common  things.  And  he  does  this  so  success- 
fully that  we  arc  affected  quite  as  deeply  by  Crusoe's  painful 
attempts  to  keep  house  and  record  Ihe  passage  of  time  as  we 
are  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  imaginative 
inddent  of  the  book/'* 

Swift  was  the  great  imitator  of  Defoe,  and  in  his  dtliiver^s 
Travth  he  succeeded  in  producing  much  the  same  result:  that 
is,  making  what  was  purely  fanciful  appear  as  truth.  How- 
ever, this  difrerence  is  immediately  apparent;  Defoe  confined 
himself  to  the  world  he  knew;  Swift  created  an  entirely  new 

*0avr«m :    Msluri  of  Ei^Eliih  Fiction,  p.  12. 
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and  imaginative  world.  Moreover,  the  Wticmcss  of  the  later 
writi^r  is  alw.iyi*  forced  upon  one;  he  ^iatin^ed  tlw  worid  of 
men  which  he  seems  to  have  hated  with  strange  arul  unex- 
plained hatred.  Defoe  saw  the  unworthy  moti^-es  which  too 
often  actuated  to  the  seemingly  innocent  deed,  but  his  clear 
OTid  ^retrating  virion  was  ccmtdncd  wllh  a  nature  and 
temperament  in  harmony  with  life — not  discordant 

Because  he  was  first  among  Hnglisli  writers  to  disco\'er 
the  uses  of  imaginative  creations,  Defoe  ui  prgpwly  calkd  tlic 
"Father  of  English  Fiction" 


The  Foot-Print  in  thb  Sand- 

It  happenc<l  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat* 
I  was  exceedingly  surprised  witli  the  print  of  a  man's  naked 
foot  on  the  shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand ; 
I  stood  like  one  thunderstruck,  or  as  if  I  liad  seen  an  apj^rU 
tion ;  1  listened,  I  lookrd  ronnd  me,  T  could  hear  nothing, 
nor  see  anything;  I  went  up  to  a  rising  grouttd  to  look  farther; 
I  went  up  the  shore  and  down  ttie  shore,  but  it  was  all  one ; 
I  could  fiee  no  other  iinprttnon  but  that  one,  I  went  to  it 
again  to  see  if  there  were  any  more,  and  to  obsen^e  if  it  might 
not  be  my  fanc}';  but  there  was  no  room  for  that,  for  there 
wai  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot,  toca,  heel  ajid  every  part 
of  a  foot ;  how  it  came  thither  T  knew  not,  nor  could  in  the 
lc;u(t  imagine.  But  after  iuuuniefable  flattering  tlK>iiglit4«| 
like  a  man  perfectly  confused  and  out  of  myself,  I  came  home 
to  my  fortl5cat!un,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground  I  went 
on,  but  terrified  to  Uie  last  degree,  lookit^  behind  me  at  every 
two  or  three  steps  misiakiug  every  bush  and  tree,  and  fimcy- 
ing  every  stnmp  at  a  distance  to  tje  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  varioits  shapes  an  affrighicd  imag- 
ination represented  things  to  me  in ;  how  many  wild  ideas 
were  formed  every  raomert  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange 
unaccountable  whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 
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Wlicn  I  came  to  my  cattle,  for  so  1  Uiink  I  called  it  ev6. 
aflcT  tlu:s  I  Ocd  into  it  like  otic  punucci  \  wLctlicr  I  went  over 
b;r  the  ladder,  as  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  tlie  hole  in  the 
rock,  which  I  called  a  door,  X  cannot  icmember ;  for  never 
frighted  hdte  fied  lo  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror 
of  mind  than  1  to  thi^  retreat. 

I  bad  no  sleep  that  night ;  the  farther  I  vas  from  the  occa- 
sion of  my  fright,  the  greater  my  apprehensions  were;  which 
is  something  contrary  lo  the  nature  of  such  things,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  usual  practice  of  all  creatures  in  fean     But  I  was 
so  embarrassed  with  uiy  own  frightfnl  ideas  of  the  thing,  that 
I  formed  nothing  but  dismal  imaginations  to  myself,  even 
thoi^h  I  was  now  a  gre^t  way  off  it.    Sometimes  I  fancied 
it  must  be  die  devil ;  and  reason  joined  with  me  upon  this 
nppositiou  ;  for  bow  should  any  other  thing  in  human  shape 
come  into  tlic  place?    Where  was  the  vessel  that  brought 
tbcm?    What  marks  were  there  of  any  other  footsteps?  and 
how  was  it  possible  a  man  should  come  there?    But  then  to 
think  that  Satan  should  take  human  shape  upon  him  iu  such 
a  place,  where  there  could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it, 
but  to  leave  the  print  of  his  foot  behind  him,  and  tliat  even 
for  DO  purpose  too  (for  he  could  not  be  sure  I  should  see  it) ; 
tikis  was  an  amazemeut  the  other  way.     I  considered  that  the 
devil  might  have  found  out  abandance  of  other  ways  to  have 
terrified  me,  than  this  of  the  single  print  of  a  foot ;  that  as  I 
livtd  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  he  would  never 
btvebeen  mi  simple  to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it  was 
i*a  thousand  to  one  whether  I  should  ever  3ce  it  or  not  \  and 
uvtbcsasd  too,  which  the  first  surge  of  the  sea  upon  a  high 
wiad  would  have  defaced  entirely.     All  this  seemed  incon- 
Menl  with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  all  notions  wc  usually 
«tttsjn  of  the  subtlety  of  tlie  devil- 

Abuodancc  of  such  things  as  these  assisted  to  argue  me 
<W  otall  apprehensions  of  its  being  the  devil ;  and  I  presently 
o»clidcd  then,  that  it  must  be  some  more  dangerous  creature, 
HL,  that  it  must  be  some  of  the  saviyttt  of  the  mainland  over 
*puat  me,  who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in  their  canoes; 
•ii,  dtbcr  driven  by  the  cunems,  or  by  contrary  winds,  had 
■ide  the  island  ;  and  bad  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away 
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again  to  sea,  being:  as  loath,  perhaps^  to  have  stayed  m  this 
desolate  island,  a^  1  would  have  bees  to  have  bad  tbcuL 

While  these  rcfleetious  were  Tolling  upou  my  mind,  T  w« 
very  ihaiikft:!  in  my  thought^  that  I  was  ao  h^ppy  a.^  not  to 
be  thereabouts  at  that  lime,  or  that  they  did  d^  &ec  my  boat, 
by  which  they  would  ha\'e  concluded  that  >ome  inliaL'iunt:^ 
had  been  in  the  place,  and,  perhaps,  have  searched  further  for 
mb  Then  tertible  tlioughts  racked  my  imaginations  about 
their  having  fonnd  my  boat,  and  thai  there  were  people  here; 
and  that,  if  so,  I  should  certainly  have  them  come  a^in  in 
greater  numbers,  and  devour  me  ;  that,  if  it  should  tuppen  so 
th.tt  they  .should  uot  find  me,  yet  they  would  find  my  inclo- 
snre,  destroy  all  my  corn,  cany  away  all  my  stock  of  lame 
goats^  and  I  Miould  perish  at  last  for  mere  want 

How  strange  a  clicquer-wotfc  of  Pro\'idence  is  the  life  of 
man !  and  by  what  secret  differing  springs  are  the  affections 
faurried  about,  as  differing  circumstancci  present  I  To^ay 
we  love  what  tomorrow  we  hate;  lo-day  we  seek  what  to- 
morrow we  shun  ;  to-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  wc  fear, 
nay,  even  tremble  at  the  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exempli- 
fied in  me  at  this  time  lu  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable ; 
for  1,  who4C  only  affliction  was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from 
human  society;  that  I  was  alone,  circumscribed  by  the  bound- 
less ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind,  and  condemned  to  what  I 
caH  a  silent  life;  that  Iwaaas  one  whom  Heaven  thought  not , 
worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living,  or  to  appear  among 
the  rest  of  his  creatures;  tliat  to  have  seen  one  of  my  owb 
species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from  death  to 
life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  th.it  Heaven  itself,  next  to  the 
supreme  bles^ng  of  salx'ation,  could  be«tow ;  I  say,  that  I 
ahoald  now  tremble  at  the  very*  apprehension  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shadow  or 
silent  appearance  of  a  man's  havii^  set  bis  foot  on  tbc  island, 

Cri^sok  Axn  Pridav. 

About  a  v^ear  and  a  half  aflei  I  had  entertaiDcd  thea 
notions,  and  by  long  moving  had,  as  i:  were,  resolved  them 
all  intoDothiog,  I  wassurprisedone  morning  early  wiih  seeing 
no  leas  than  five  cazHiea  all  tm  shore  together,  on  my  side  the 
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ttlaud,  and  tlw  people  vbo  belonged  to  tbem  all  landed  and  out 
of  my  wght.  The  u«i:il>er  of  litem  broke  all  my  measures; 
for  scciDg  so  manjr,  and  knowing  that  tbc>'  always  came  fonr 
or  six  or  sometimes  more  in  a  beat,  I  could  not  tell  wliat  to 
think  of  it,  or  how  to  take  my  measures,  to  attack  twenty  or 
thirty  men  siagle-bandcd  ;  so  I  lay  still  in  my  castle,  perplexed 
and  di&comrorted;  however,  I  put  my^lf  into  all  the  same 
postures  for  au  attack  that  I  had  formerly  provided,  and  vas 
just  ready  for  action,  if  anything  had  presented  itself,  having 
waited  a  good  vhilc  li.steniiig  to  hear  if  tlicy  made  any  uoise< 
At  length,  being  very  impatient,  I  set  my  guns  at  the  foot  of 
my  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  tlic  hill  by  my  tvro 
stages  as  usual ;  standing  so,  howcvcrj  that  my  head  did  not 
appear  abo\'e  tlje  Inll :  w>  that  they  could  not  perceive  me  by 
any  means.  Here  I  obser/ed,  by  the  help  of  my  perspective 
gliM,  that  there  were  no  Ic«k  tli;in  thirty  in  nnm1>er,  that  they 
lisd  a  fire  kindled,  and  that  they  h^d  meat  dressed ;  how  they 
cooked  it,  that  1  knew  not,  or  what  it  wax ;  hut  they  were  elU 
^ctng  in  ]  know  uot  liow  many  barbarous  gestures  and 
&|ur»,  their  own  way,  round  the  fire. 

When  1  was  thus  looking  on  llicm,  I  perceived  by  my 
ptrspeclive  two  miserable  wretches  dragged  from  tlic  boats, 
*^crc  it  seems  Uicy  were  laid  by,  and  wcic  now  brought  out 
foi  tic  slaughter,  I  perceived  ouc  of  them  immediately  fall, 
being  knocked  down,  I  suj^pose,  with  a  club  or  wocdeii  ^wo^d, 
6t  that  was  ihdr  way;  and  two  or  three  others  were  at  work 
lUttdiately,  cutting  him  open  for  their  cuokerj",  while  the 
**l<r  victim  was  left  standing  by  himself  till  they  should  be 
"■dyfar  him»  In  that  very  moiueut,  this  poor  wretch  seeing 
^Quelf  a  little  at  libert>%  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of 
iifciaad  he  started  away  from  them,  and  ran  along  the  sand, 
vithbciedible  swiftness  directly  lowaids  tne;  i  mean  towards 
ibat  part  of  the  coast  where  my  habitation  was. 

l»as  dreadfully  frighted  (that  I  must  acknowledge)  when 
^  poctivefl  him  to  run  my  way;  and  especially  when,  as  I 
bought,  I  saw  him  putsucd  by  the  whole  body.  There  was 
^**»eeii  them  and  my  castle  the  creek,  which  I  mentioned 
"fell  at  the  first  part  of  my  stor>\  when  I  landed  my  cargoes 
«*  of  the  ship ;  and  this  I  knew  he  must  necessarily  swim 
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over,  or  the  poor  wrctcli  would  be  taken  there ;  but  when  the 
savage  oc^piDg  came  thither,  he  made  nothing  of  it.  Chough 
the  tide  was  then  up ;  but  pluugiag  iu,  swaiu  through  ia 
about  thirty  stroke?^  or  thexcAbo'.it<s  lantlcd^  and  ran  gu  with 
exceeding  streugih  and  suriftnes^.  Wiieu  tiie  Uiiee  pursuers 
came  to  the  crcck^  I  found  that  two  of  them  could  swim^  but 
the  third  could  not,  and  that  he,  standing  on  tbe  other  side, 
looked  at  the  others^  but  went  uo  fanhci,  aud  soon  after  vcat 
softly  back  agaiu ;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  very  well  for 
him  in  the  niain. 

I  observed  that  the  two  who  swam  were  >ct  more  than 
twice  OS  long  swimtrtiug  over  tlie  creek  than  the  fellow  was 
that  fled  from  them ;  it  came  now  very  warmly  upon  my 
thoughts^  and  indeed  irresbtiblyf  tliat  now  was  my  time  to  get 
me  a  5er\'ant,  and  perhaps  a  companion  or  assistant,  and  that 
I  was  called  plainly  by  f^'idence  to  save  this  poor  creature's 
life-  t  immediately  got  down  the  ladder  with  all  possible 
expedition^  fetched  my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  as  I  ob5cr\*ed  alnn^c ;  and  getting  up  again 
with  the  same  ta^te  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  crossed  towards 
the  sea;  and,  having  a  very  short  cut,  and  all  down  htll» 
clapped  myself  in  the  way  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pur- 
sued, hallooing  aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who,  looking  back,  was 
at  first  perhaps  as  much  frightened  at  me  as  at  them;  but  I 
beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him  to  come  hnck ;  and  in  the 
meantime  I  slowly  advanced  towards  the  two  that  followed ; 
then  rushing  at  once  upon  the  (bremoKt,  I  knocked  him 
down  with  the  stock  of  my  piece :  I  was  loath  to  fire,  because 
1  would  not  have  the  rest  hear;  though  at  that  distance  it 
would  not  have  been  easily  heard ;  and  bciu^  out  of  sight  of 
the  smoke  too,  they  would  not  have  easily  known  what  to 
make  of  it  Having  knocked  this  fellow  down,  tlic  other 
who  pursued  him  stopped,  as  if  he  had  been  lightened,  and 
I  advanced  a  pace  towards  him ;  but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  per- 
ceived presently  he  liad  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  wa^  Gttiug  it 
to  shoot  at  me;  so  I  wiis  then  necessitated  to  shoot  at  him 
first,  which  I  did,  and  killed  him  at  the  first  shot.  The  poor 
savsge  who  fled,  but  had  stopped,  though  he  saw  lx>th  hit 
enemies  ^len  and  killed  (as  he  thought^  yet  was  so  frighted 
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with  the  fire  and  noise  of  my  piece,  that  he  stood  stock<st!I], 
and  neither  came  forward  nor  went  backward,  thotigh  he 
seemed  rather  inclined  to  fly  still  than  to  come  on.  1  hallooed 
again  to  him  and  made  signs  to  come  forward,  which  he  easily 
imderslood,  ardoainc  a  litlle  way,  then  stopped  again,  and 
then  a  liUle  foitlier^  and  then  stopped  again ;  and  I  could 
then  pcrccK'c  that  he  slood  trembling,  as  if  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  had  jusi  been  to  be  killed^  as  his  two  ene- 
mies were*  I  heckoned  him  again  to  come  to  me,  and  gave 
him  all  the  signs  of  encouragement  that  I  could  think  of; 
and  he  came  nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling  down  every-  ten  or 
twelve  steps»  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  saving  his  life. 
I  smiled  at  him  and  looked  picasautly,  and  beckoned  to  him 
to  come  still  nearer.  At  length  he  came  close  lo  mc>  and  then 
he  kneeled  down  again,  kissed  the  ground,  and  laid  his  hc^ad 
upon  the  ground,  and  taking  mc  by  the  foot,  set  my  foot  upon 
hia  head:  this,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of  swearing  to  he  my 
idftv^  forever.  I  took  him  up,  and  made  murh  of  hitn,  and 
mcountged  him  all  I  could.  Rut  there  wu.'i  tnorc:  wurk  lo  do 
yd  \  for  I  perceived  the  savage  whom  I  knocked  down  was 
not  killed,  hut  stunned  vith  the  blow,  and  began  to  come  to 
bitoself;  so  I  poiutedto  hin^  and  showed  him  tlie  savage, 
that  he  was  not  dead  ;  upon  this  he  spoke  some  words  to  me, 
and  though  I  could  not  understand  them,  yet  I  thought  they 
were  pleasant  to  hear,  for  they  were  tlic  first  sound  of  a  man's 
voice  that  I  had  heard  (my  own  excepted)  for  above  fivc-and- 
twcnty  years  :  but  there  was  uo  time  for  such  rcHectioiLK  now ; 
the  savage  who  was  knotrkcd  down  iccuvcrcd  himself  so  far 
a.<i  to  sit  up  upon  tlic  ground  ;  and  I  perceived  tliat  my  savage 
tx^aa  to  be  a&aid ;  but  when  I  saw  that,  I  presented  my 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  wotihl  shoot  him ;  upon  this 
my  savage,  for  so  1  call  him  now,  made  a  motion  to  me  to 
lend  him  my  sword,  which  hung  naked  in  a  belt  by  my  side; 
so  I  did :  he  no  sooner  had  it  but  he  runs  to  his  enemy,  and 
at  one  blow  cul  off  his  head  so  cleverly,  no  executioner  in 
Germany  could  have  done  itsooner  or  better ;  which  I  thought 
it  \'ery  strange  for  one  who,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  never  saw 
a  sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their  own  wooden  swords; 
however,  it  seems,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  they  made  their 
□c-11 
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wooden  swords  so  sharp,  so  hcav)',  and  the  wood  Is  so  hard, 
that  tbcy  will  cut  00*  heads  evea  with  ihcm,  ay,  and  orno, 
and  that  at  one  blow,  too.  When  be  had  done  this,  he  comes 
Udghingto  me  in  sign  of  triumph^  and  brought  me  the  sword 
again;  and  with  abundance  of  gestures,  which  I  did  not  nn- 
derstand,  laid  it  down,  with  the  bcftd  of  the  savage  thai  he 
had  killed  just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most  was>  to  know  how  I 
had  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far  off:  so  pointing  to  him,  he 
made  signs  to  mc  to  let  him  go  to  him :  so  I  bade  him  go  as 
well  as  I  could.  When  he  camc  to  him  he  stood  like  one 
ainared,  looking  at  him  ;  turning  him  first  on  one  side,  tlien 
on  the  other;  looked  at  the  wound  the  bullet  had  madt,  which, 
it  seems,  was  just  in  bis  breast,  where  it  had  made  .1  hole,  and 
no  great  quantity  of  blood  had  followed ;  but  he  Itad  bled 
inwardly,  for  he  wajt  quite  dead.  Then  he  took  up  his  bow 
and  arrows  aud  came  back ;  so  I  turned  to  go  away,  and  beck- 
oned to  him  to  follow  mc,  making  signs  to  him,  that  more 
might  come  after  thcin. 

Upon  this  he  signified  to  me,  that  he  should  bury  Uicin 
with  aand,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  rest,  if  ihcy 
followed ;  and  so  I  made  signs  again  to  him  to  do  sa  He  fell 
to  work,  and  in  an  insiant  he  had  scraped  a  hole  in  the  sand 
with  his  bands  big  enougli  to  bury  the  first  In,  and  then 
dragged  him  into  it  and  covered  him  ;  aud  did  so  also  by  the 
other,  1  believe  he  had  buried  them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  calling  him  away,  1  carried  him,  not  to  my 
castle,  but  quite  away  to  my  cave,  on  the  farther  part  of  the 
island.  Here  1  gave  him  bread  And  a  bunch  of  raisins  to  eat; 
and  a  draught  of  water,  which  1  found  he  was  indeed  in  great 
distress  for  by  his  rnnning;  and  Itaving  refreshed  himself  I 
made  signs  for  him  to  go  lie  down  aud  sleep,  pointing  to  a 
place  where  I  had  laid  a  great  parcel  of  rice  straw,  and  a 
blanket  upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon  myself  some* 
times ;  so  the  poor  creature  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely,  hand^me  fellow,  perfectly  well-made, 
with  straight  long  limbs,  not  too  large,  tall  and  well-shaped ; 
and,  as  I  reckon,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
very  good  oo«nteaatice,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect^  but 
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s^meA  to  havt  sometlnng  very  manly  in  liis  facr,  ttixA  y^t  he 
hM  all  the  Kvrcetne$s  nml  softness  of  an  Bnmpcaii  in  his 
countenance,  too,  especially  ^^'hen  he  smiled  \  his  hair  was 
long  and  blaclc,  not  curled  like  wool ;  hta  forehead  very  high 
and  large,  and  a  great  \H\"flcity  and  sparkling  sharpness  in  his 
eyes.  The  color  of  his  skin  was  not  quite  blacky  but  \'ery 
tawny,  and  yet  not  of  an  ugly,  ycllowj  nauseous  tawny,  as  the 
Brazilians  and  Virginians,  and  other  natives  of  America  are, 
hilt  of  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  olive  color,  that  had  something 
in  it  very  agrecahlc,  tliotigli  not  very  easy  to  desciibe.  His 
face  was  round  aiid  plamp,  his  no5c  small,  not  Sat  Yikc  the 
Negroes;  a  very  gt>od  mouth,  thin  lips,  and  hLs  teeth  fine, 
well  set,  and  white  as  ivory.  After  he  had  slumbered  rather 
than  slept  aboac  half  an  hour,  he  waked  again,  and  comes 
otic  of  the  cave  to  nie,  for  I  had  been  milking  my  goats^  which 
I  had  in  the  incloanre  jnst  by.  When  he  espied  inc,  he  oime 
running  to  me,  laying  himself  down  again  upon  the  ground, 
with  all  the  possible  signs  of  an  humble  lliankfnl  dispa^tition, 
making  many  antic  gestures  to  show  it.  At  last  he  lays  his 
head  flat  upon  the  ground,  close  to  iity  foot,  and  sets  my  other 
foot  upon  his  hcad^  as  he  had  done  before;  and  after  this, 
made  all  the  signs  to  mc  of  subjection,  servitude  and  submis- 
sion intagiuable,  to  let  me  know  how  much  he  would  serve 
me  as  lon^  as  he  lived,  I  understood  htm  in  many  things, 
and  let  him  know  I  w-ns  ver>'  well  pleased  with  him.  In  a 
little  time  I  began  to  speak  to  him»  and  teach  him  to  speak  to 
me;  at  first  I  made  him  know  his  name  should  be  Friday, 
which  was  the  day  I  saved  liis  life,  and  I  called  him  so  in 
memor>'of  the  time,  1  likewise  taught  him  to  say,  "Master,'^ 
and  then  let  him  kuow  that  was  to  be  my  name ;  I  likewise 
taught  him  to  say  Yes  and  No,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of 
Uiem ;  I  gave  him  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot^  and  let  him 
see  me  drink  it  before  him,  and  sop  my  bread  in  it,  and  I  guve 
bimacake  of  bread  to  do  the  like,  which  he  quickly  complied 
withf  and  made  signs  that  it  was  very  good  for  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 


RiCUARDSOS,   FlCLDlNG    AMD   SUOl^LCTT. 

The  general  reader  who  attempts  to  wade  through  the 
prolix  volumes  of  Ricliardaon  may  castly  be  perplexed  as  to 
why  talented  writer*  have  accorded  him  unstinted  praise. 
Balzac,  dc  Muswt,  George  Sand,  Macauley — how  many  might 
one  cite  with  words  of  admiration  and  hearty  appredatioa 
for  this  man  of  narrow  horizoD,  limited  moral  outlook,  and 
scant  intellectual  attainments.  The  real  expknation  is  to  be 
found  in  die  fact  tliat  Richardson  introduced  sentiment  into 
fiction.  He  is  often  calleil  tlie  founder  of  the  novel  of  senti- 
ment People  arc  won  through  their  emotions — not  their 
intellects  Pathos,  which  tlie  world  knows  too  well ;  sympathy, 
the  only  balm  for  it — these  were  the  new  qualities  which 
caught  the  affection  of  readers  and  made  Richardfion  tlieir 
idoh 

Pamelm;  or,  ySriue  Rczvardcd  was  the  first  production, 
and  it  was  at  once  popular.  Written  in  the  form  of  letters, 
it  fUla  four  large  volumes.  And  what  is  this  slor)%  over  which 
we  read  that  various  members  of  families,  it  being  read  alottd. 
would  repair  to  private  chambers  to  weep,  then  assemble 
a^in  to  continue  ihh  strain  upon  their  emotions?  Pamela, 
a  poor  Uttle  serving  maid,  possessing  a  pretty  face  and  some 
native  grace,  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  young  master  of 
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the  estate  who  proceeds  to  tlinisl  him^lf  upon  her  in  the  most 
objectionable  ways,  at  any  and  all  hours,  in  es'erv  conceivable 
manner  G>nceal!ng  himself  in  tlie  ino£t  unlikely  places,  lie 
Iceeps  bcr  in  Hoods  of  tears  dud  swoons  that  ^ecIlt  ioinelimcs 
almost  continuous.  Having  for  an  untliinkable  time  made 
himself  thus  obnoxious  and  to  no  av^I— *for  aonie  tttnely 
swoon  or  miracnlous  tntcrniplion  itiways  saves  Pamela  from 
his  power  at  the  critical  moment,  virtue  is  rewarded.  And 
bow?  He  makes  an  honorable  proposal  and  marries  hcrl 
The  modem  reader  who  has  devoted  many  hours  in  following 
this  struggle  of  frail  virtue  agiiinst  bnitc  force^  who  has  felt 
any  fate  too  mild  for  tliis  scoundrel,  has  in  tlie  end  tlie  satis- 
foction  of  seeing  him  thrust  upuii  Pamelu  for  life,  and  finds 
the  picture  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  wifdy  pride  quite  as 
niarvdlotis  as  the  earlier  portions  of  the  story. 

However,  there  is  small  profit  in  viewing  an  eighteenth 
century  novel  from  3  twentieth  century  standpoint,  and  wc 
arc  more  likely  to  underrate  the  work  of  Richardson  than  to 
overrate  iu  II  is  dtffictiU  today  to  realize  the  hdplc^s  jtoMtion 
of  an  eighteen thsxntur}'  scrvnig  niatd  in  the  huudehold  uf 
the  great.  The  rights  of  tlic  humblest  arc  so  guarded,  the  law 
throws  its  protection  around  the  wtrak  so  assuringly,  that  con- 
ditions which  were  taken  for  granted  t^'o  hundred  years  ago 
appear  far-fetched  and  absurd  today- 

Chrissa  Hartowc,  completed  in  the  seventh  volume,  and 
^i>  CharUs  Cratuiison,  of  the  same  number,  were  later 
products.  Delicate  ladies,  wc  arc  told,  needed  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  stronger  sex  to  sustain  Ihem  while  the>'  perused 
tJwsc  bo<dcs.  Richard&on  was  flooded  with  letters  imploring 
him  not  to  allow  his  hero  or  heroines  to  die;  various  endings 
were  suggested  to  him.  It  became  a  serious  matter  to  readers 
acs  to  Itow  these  long-drawn  out  stories  were  to  terminate, 

Sterne  and  Goldsmith  were  imitators  of  Ricliardsoti,  or 

letter,  it  may  be  said  that  ihcy  belonged  to  the  same  school. 

Siernc  played  upon  the  emotions  similarly,  but  one  feels  that 

,he  secretly  tatighs  at  the  tears  he  produces.    Goldsmith  in  a 

jfar  truer  way  ai>pcals  lo  the  heart.     Critics  go  so  far  as  to 

I  The  yifar  of  Wakcfidd  the  finest  sentimental  novel  found 
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Pauela. 


Letter  T. 


Dear  Father  and  Mother. — I  have  great  trouble,  and  some 
comfort,  to  acquaint  yon  with.  Tlie  trouble  is  tliat  my  good 
hdy  died  of  Uic  illne:^  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  left  us  all  much 
grieved  for  the  lor.n  of  her;  for  *^he  was  a  d«ar  ^ood  lady,  and 
Idnd  to  all  uj(  her  cervAnU.  Much  I  fearedj  that  a»  I  was  tiken 
hy  her  1a<lyship  to  wait  upon  her  person,  T  f^hotiM  he  quite  de%- 
litule  a^n,  and  forced  to  return  to  you  and  luy  poor  mother, 
vrho  have  enoug^h  to  do  to  maintain  yourselves;  and,  as  my  lady** 
goodness  had  put  mc  to  \vritc  and  cast  accounts,  and  made  me  a 
little  expert  at  my  needle,  and  otherwise  qualified  abo\'e  my 
degrctp  it  was  not  every  family  that  could  have  found  a  place 
that  your  poor  Pamela  was  fit  for:  but  God^  whose  graciousness 
to  us  we  have  so  often  experienced  at  a  pirKh,  put  it  into  my 
good  lady's  heart,  on  her  dcat!i-bed,  just  an  hour  before  she 
expired,  to  recommend  to  my  youngs  master  all  her  servantd, 
one  by  one;  and  when  it  came  my  turn  to  he  recommended 
(for  t  was  sobbings  and  crying  at  her  iJillfiw),  she  coiild  only 
say.  My  dc,-ir  jon! — and  *o  broke  off  a  little:  and  then  recov- 
ering—Remember  my  poor  Pamela — .-^nd  these  were  some  of 
her  last  word^I  Oh  how  my  eyes  run— don't  wonder  to  sec 
the  paper  so  blotted* 

Wdl,  but  Gods  will  must  be  done  I — ^And  so  conies  the  com- 
fort, that  I  shall  not  be  oblJp:ed  to  return  back  to  be  a  clog  upon 
my  dear  parents!  Por  my  master  said,  T  will  take  care  of  you 
all,  my  good  maidens;  and  for  you,  P^nt:Iu,  (uiid  took  iiic  by 
the  hand;  yc3,  he  took  my  hanJ  before  them  all),  for  ray  dear 
mother'fi  sake,  I  will  be  a  friend  to  you,  and  you  3;ha]l  take  care 
of  my  linen.  God  blesj  him !  and  pray  with  me,  my  dear  father 
and  mother,  for  a  blessing:  upon  him.  for  he  has  given  moumin^ 
and  a  year's  wa^s  to  M  my  lady's  servants;  and  I  having  no 
wages  yet,  my  lady  having  said  that  she  should  do  for  me  as  I 
dcser^'cd,  ordered  tlic  housekeeper  to  pve  me  mourning  with 
the  reft;  and  gave  me  with  his  own  hand  four  golden  guineas, 
and  some  silver,  which  were  in  my  old  lady'^  pocket  when  she 
died;  and  said  if  I  was  a  good  ^rl.  and  faithful  and  dil]|;tni:, 
he  would  be  a  friend  to  me,  for  his  mother's  sake,  Aud  so  I 
send  you  these  four  fifuincas  for  your  comfort;  for  Providence 
will  not  let  me  vrant:  And  so  you  may  pay  tornt  old  debt  with 
part,  and  lce«p  the  other  part  to  comfort  you  both.  If  I  get 
mor«,  I  am  sure  it  is  my  duty,  and  it  ihaQ  be  my  care,  to  love 
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aod  ch^Hth  you  both ;  for  you  have  loved  an4  cHerifthed  mc,  -when 
I  roulcl  fin  nnltuhi;  {or  tnyielf-  I  send  then  by  John,  oiir  ioctU 
man.  who  goes  your  way ;  but  he  does  not  know  what  he  carries; 
becau^  I  sea)  lliem  up  in  one  of  the  pilI-boxe»,  which  my  lady 
had,  wrapt  close  to  paper,  that  tliey  mayn't  clink;  and  be  sure 
don't  open  it  before  him> 

I  know,  dear  father  and  mother,  I  miist  give  you  both  grief 
and  pleasure;  and  so  I  will  only  say.  Pray  tor  your  Tamela; 
who  will  ever  be  Your  most  dutiful  Daughter. 

I  have  been  scared  out  of  my  senses ;  for  just  now*  as  I  was 
folding  up  this  let:er  in  my  hie  lady's  dreising-room,  in  cornea 
my  >x>uiig  nia^^tcrt  Good  sirs!  how  was  I  frightened!  I  went  to 
hide  the  letter  in  my  bosont;  and  he,  seeing  me  tremble,  said, 
finuling.  To  whom  have  you  been  writing,  Pamela?  1  said,  in 
my  confusion.  Pray  your  honour  will  forgive  me  I  Only  xo  my 
falbcr  and  motlitr.  ITc  miiI,  Well  then,  let  me  see  how  yoti 
con>c  on  tn  your  writing!  Oh  how  ashamed  I  was !  He  took  it, 
without  aiiiying  more,  and  read  it  C[uite  through,  and  then  gave 
it  me  agAin : — and  l  Raid,  Pray  yonr  honour  foigive  me!  Yet 
I  know  net  for  what:  for  he  was  always  dutiful  to  his  parents, 
and  why  should  he  be  argry  that  I  was  so  to  mincf  And  indeed 
he  was  not  angry:  for  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said.  You 
are  a  good  girt,  Pamela,  to  be  kind  to  your  aged  father  and 
mother.  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  writing  such  innocent 
matters  as  iliese :  though  you  ought  to  be  wary  what  talcs  you 
send  out  of  the  family.  Be  fdthful  and  diligent;  and  do  as  you 
should  do,  and  1  like  yuu  better  for  this.  And  then  he  said, 
Why,  Pamela,  you  write  a  very  pretty  hand,  and  spell  tolerably 
too.  I  see  my  good  motlicr's  care  in  you  Icaminff  lias  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  you.  She  nscd  to  5ay  you  loved  reading; 
you  may  k»ok  into  any  of  licr  books  to  improve  yourself,  so  you 
take  care  of  tliem.  To  be  sure  1  did  nothing  but  courtesy  and 
cry.  and  was  all  in  confusion,  at  his  goodness.  Indeed,  he  i; 
the  best  of  genllemen.  1  tliinki  But  T  am  making  anodier  long 
letter;  So  will  only  add  to  it,  that  I  shall  ever  be 

Your  dutiful  daughter, 

Pauela  Andrews. 

My  dear  Fcfh^  end  A/*5/Airr.— John  being  to  go  your  way, 
I  am  willing  to  write,  because  he  is  so  willing  to  carry  anything 
for  me.  He  saya  it  does  htm  good  at  his  heart  to  see  you  both, 
and  to  hear  you  lalk>  lie  says  you  are  both  so  sensible,  and  so 
boncst,  that  be  always  learns  something  from  you  to  the  pur- 
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p05e.  It  is  a  thousand  pities,  he  ays,  that  Auch  worthy  h^rts 
should  not  have  better  luck  in  the  world  1  and  wonders  that  yon,  | 
my  father,  whu  arc  so  wdl  abtr  to  tcacti,  and  wrilc  a  good  liand, 
succeeded  no  better  in  the  school  you  attempted  to  $ct  tip;  but 
was  forced  to  go  to  such  hard  labour.  But  this  h  were  pride 
to  me,  that  I  am  come  of  meh  honest  parents,  than  if  I  had 
been  born  a  lady. 

I  h«r  nothing  yet  of  going  to  Lady  Davcrs;  and  I  am  very 
easy  at  present  here:  for  Mrs,  Jcr^is  uses  me  a*  if  I  were  her 
own  daughter,  and  is  a  very  j^ood  woman,  and  makes  my  masters 
interests  her  own.  She  is  always  givinf^  rac  good  counsel,  and 
I  love  her  next  to  you  two,  I  think,  best  of  anylwdy.  She  keeps 
so  ^ood  rule  and  order,  she  n  mightily  respected  by  us  all;  and 
t^^cs  delight  to  hear  mc  read  to  her;  and  all  she  loves  to  hear 
read  is  good  books,  winch  we  read  whenever  wc  arc  atone;  sol 
that  1  think  I  am  at  home  with  you.  She  heard  one  of  our  men, 
Harry,  who  is  no  belter  tljaii  he  should  be,  speak  freely  to  mc; 
I  think  he  called  me  his  pretty  Pamela,  and  took  hold  of  me.j 
as  If  he  would  have  kissed  me;  for  which,  you  may  be  sure, 
T  wa«  very  angry:  and  she  took  him  to  ta«k  and  was  as  angry 
at  him  as  could  be;  and  told  me  she  was  very  w*ell  pleased  to 
sec  my  prudenec  and  modesty,  and  that  I  kept  all  the  fellows 
at  a  distance.  And  indeed  I  am  sure  I  am  not  proud,  and  carry 
it  civilly  to  cvtrj'body;  but  yet  niethinks,  I  cannot  bear  to  bci 
locked  upon  by  these  men  servants;  for  they  seem  as  if  they 
would  look  one  throuj^h;  ard,  as  I  generally  breakfast,  dine, 
and  sup  with  Mrs.  Jervis  (so  good  she  is  to  me),  I  am  very 
easy  that  I  have  so  little  to  say  to  them.  Not  but  they  arc  very 
dvil  to  me  in  the  main,  for  Mrs.  Jervis'  sake,  who  they  sec 
loves  me:  and  they  stand  in  awe  of  her,  knowing  her  to  be  a, 
gentlewoman  Txtrn,  though  she  has  had  misfortunes. 

I  am  going  on  again  with  a  kng  letter,  for  T  love  writing, 
and  shall  tire  you.  But,  when  I  began,  I  only  intended  to  say, 
tliat  I  am  quite  fearless  of  any  danger  now;  and,  indeed,  cannot 
but  wonder  at  my.-icif  (thougfi  your  caution  to  me  was  your 
watchful  love),  that  I  should  be  so  foolbh  as  to  l>c  uneasy  as  I 
have  been:  for  I  sm  sure  my  master  would  not  demean  himself, 
so  as  to  think  upon  sueh  a  poor  girl  as  1.  for  my  harm.  Fori 
such  a  thing  would  ruin  his  eredit.  as  well  as  mine,  you  knowT 
who,  to  be  «ure,  may  expect  one  of  tlte  best  ladies  in  the  land.] 
So  no  more  at  present,  but  that  I  am, 

Your  ever  dutiful  dau^tcr. 
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Dear  Father  and  Mother. — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  word, 
that  the  hopes  I  had  of  going  to  wait  on  Lady  Davers  are  quite 
over.  My  lady  wouM  have  had  me;  but  my  master,  as  I  heard 
by  the  by,  would  not  consent  to  it  He  said  her  nephew  migjit 
be  taken  with  mc,  and  I  might  draw  him  in,  or  be  drawn  in  by 
him;  and  he  thought,  as  his  mother  loved  me,  and  committed 
me  to  his  care,  he  ought  to  continue  me  with  him;  and  Mrs. 
Jervis  would  be  a  mother  to  me,  Mrs.  Jervis  said  the  lady 
shook  her  head,  and  said,  Ah,  brotherl  and  that  was  all.  And 
as  you  have  made  me  fearful  by  your  cautions,  my  heart  at 
times  misgives  me.  But  I  say  nothing  yet  of  your  caution,  or 
my  own  uneasiness,  to  Mrs,  Jervis;  not  that  I  mistrust  her, 
but  for  fear  she  should  think  me  presumptuous,  and  vain  and 
conceited,  to  have  any  fears  about  the  matter,  from  the  great 
distance  between  such  a  gentleman  and  so  poor  a  girl.  But 
yet  Mrs,  Jervis  seemed  to  build  something  upon  Lady  Daver's 
shaking  her  head,  and  saying  Ah,  brother!  and  no  more.  God, 
I  hope,  will  give  me  His  grace;  and  so  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help 
it,  make  myself  too  uneasy;  for  I  hope  there  is  no  occasion. 
But  every  little  matter  that  happens  I  will  acquaint  you  with, 
that  you  may  continue  to  me  your  good  advice,  and  pray  for 

Your  sad-hearted  Pamela, 

Dear  Mother. — Well,  I  can*t  find  my  last  letter,  and  so  111 
try  to  recollect  it  all,  and  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  All  went  well 
enough  in  the  main  for  some  time  after  my  letter  but  one.  At 
last,  I  saw  some  reason  to  suspect ;  for  he  would  look  upon  me, 
whenever  he  saw  me,  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  not  well; 
and  one  day  he  came  to  me,  as  I  was  in  the  summer-house  in 
the  little  garden,  at  work  with  my  needle,  and  Mrs.  Jervis  was 
just  gone  from  her  and  I  would  have  gone  out,  but  he  said. 
No,  don't  go,  Pamela;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you;  and  you 

always  fly  me  when  I  come  near  you,  as  if  you  were  afraid 

of  me. 

I  was  much  out  of  countenance,  you  may  well  think;  but 

said,  at  last.  It  does  not  become  your  poor  servant  to  stay  in 

your  presence,   sir,  without  your  business  required  it;  and  I 

hope  I  shall  always  know  my  place. 

Well,  says  he,  my  business  does  require  it  sometimes;  and 
I  have  a  mind  you  should  stay  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you. 

I  stood  still  confounded,  and  began  to  tremble,  and  the  more 
vhen  he  took  me  by  the  hand;  for  now  no  soul  was  near  us. 
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My  sifter  Davcrs.  said  he  and  s<'cmed.  1  thought,  to  h 
much  at  a  los^  for  words  as  1,  woitVI  have  had  you  hve  with 
her;  hot  *hc  w.ti;tl'l  nol  d«  for  yoti  what  T  ani  resolve*!  to  do, 
if  you  continue  faithful  and  obliffinp.  'Wlm  say^st  tliou,  my 
girl?  he  said  with  some  eagemcM;  had'st  thou  not  ralhcr  stay 
with  me.  than  go  to  my  sister  Daver^?  He  bokcd  so,  as  fiUed 
me  with  afTrighlmtnl;  I  don't  know  how;  wildly,  I  thought         ^M 

1  said,  when  1  could  speak,  Vour  honor  will  forgive  mc ;  but  ^^ 
as  you  have  no  iady  for  me  to  wait  upon,  and  my  j^ood  lady  has 
been  now  dead  this  iwdvomonih,  I  had  rather,  if  it  would  not 
displease  you,  wait  upon  Lady  Davcrs,  because — 

1  was  proceeding,  and  he  &aid.  a  little  hastily — Because  you 
axe  a  tittle  fool,  and  know  not  whit's  good  for  yourself.  I  tell 
you  I  will  n^ake  a  gentlewoman  of  you,  if  you  be  obliging,  and 
don't  stand  in  your  own  light;  and  so  saying,  be  pu:  his  arm 
about  me,  and  kis^ed  nie! 

Nov,  you  will  say,  all  his  wickedness  appeared  plainly,  I] 
struggled,  and  trembled,  and  ^vbs  so  benumbed  with  terror  that 
1  sunk  down,  not  in  a  fit,  and  yet  not  myself;  and  I  found  myself 
in  his  arms,  quite  vofd  of  strength;  and  he  kissed  me  two  or 
three  times,  with  frightful  eagcnlc^^. — At  last  I  burst  from  hini^ 
and  wBs  getting  out  of  the  Mimmcr-house ;  but  he  held  mc  back, 
and  shot  the  door. 

I  wou]<]  have  given  my  life  for  a  farthing.  And  he  said* 
ril  do  you  no  harm,  Pamela;  don't  Iw  afritid  of  mc.  I  said, 
I  won't  stay.  Vou  won't,  hussyt  said  he;  do  you  know  whom 
you  speak  to?  I  lost  all  fear,  and  all  respect,  and  said,  Yes, 
I  do,  sir,  too  well! — Well  may  I  forget  that  1  am  your  servant, 
when  you  forget  what  bcloi^  to  a  master.  ' 

I  sobt}ed  and  cried  most  sadly.  What  a  foolish  hussy  yoo 
are  I  said  he:  have  I  done  you  any  harm?— Yes,  sir,  said  I,  the 
greatest  hann  in  the  world:  You  have  taupht  mc  to  forget  my- 
self and  what  belongs  to  mc.  and  have  lesv-iied  Uie  di^sEance  tliat 
fortune  has  made  between  us  by  dcmcnning  yourztcif  to  be  so 
free  to  a  poor  servant*  Yet,  sir,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  I  am 
honest,  though  poor;  and  if  you  was  a  prince,  I  would  not  be 
otherwise 

He  was  angr>'.  and  said.  Who  would  have  you  otherwise, 
you  fooIijJi  slut  I  Cease  your  Mubberiug-  1  own  I  have  de- 
meaned myself;  but  it  was  only  to  try  you:  Tf  you  can  keep 
this  ntatler  secret,  you'!!  give  me  the  better  opinion  of  your 
prudence;  and  here's  something,  said  he,  putting  some  goW  in 
my  hand,  to  make  you  amends  for  the  fright  I  put  you  in,    Go, 
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tdce  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  don't  go  in  till  your  blubbering 
U  over:  ftnd  I  charg^c  you  «ay  nothing  of  what  is  past  and  all 
«hall  be  well,  snd  Til  forgive  you. 

I  won*t  take  the  m^ney,  indcrcd,  eir,  i;aid  T,  poor  as  I  am; 
I  won't  lake  it  For,  to  say  ihe  truth,  I  thought  it  looked  Vike 
taking  earnest,  and  ^o  I  put  it  on  ih?  bench ;  and  as  he  seemfd 
vexed  and  confused  at  what  he  liad  done.  1  took  the  opportunity 
to  open  the  door  and  went  out  of  tlie  summer-bou5C, 

He  called  to  me,  and  said,  Be  secret,  I  char|^  you,  Pamela; 
and  don*t  go  In  >et,  as  I  told  you. 

Oh  how  poor  and  mean  must  those  actions  be,  and  how  httk 
they  make  the  best  of  ^nllcmen  look,  when  they  offer  such 
things  as  arc  unworthy  of  themselves,  and  put  it  into  the  power 
of  their  inferiors  to  be  greater  than  they! 

I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden,  but  In  sight  of  the 
bou»c,  for  fear  of  ihc  worst ;  and  breathed  upon  my  hard  to 
dry  my  eyes,  because  I  would  not  be  disobedient.  My  next 
shall  tell  you  more. 

Pray  for  me,  my  dear  father  and  mother:  and  don't  be  angry 
I  have  not  yet  run  away  from  this  house,  so  late  my  comfort 
and  ddighL  but  now  my  terror  and  anguish.  I  am  forced  to 
break  off  hastily. 

Your  dutiful  and  honest  Daughter. 

Xfy  Dear  Father  and  Mcihtr, — Wc  had  a  great  many  neigh- 
boring gentlemen  and  their  ladi^^s,  X\ix%  day  at  dinner;  and  my 
master  made  a  fine  cnterlainmciit  for  them:  and  Isaac,  and  Mr. 
Jonathan,  and  Benjamin  waited  at  table;  and  Isaac  tells  Mrs. 
Jcrvis  that  the  ladies  will  by  and  by  come  to  see  the  house,  and 
have  the  curiosity  to  sec  me;  for,  it  seems,  they  said  to  my 
maater,  when  the  jokes  flew  about.  Well,  Mr.  H— ,  we  under- 
stand you  have  a  servant-maid  who  is  the  fjrcatcsi  beauty  in  the 
coiimry;  and  we  prcanise  ourselves  to  sec  her  before  wc  ga 

The  wench  is  well  enough,  said  he;  but  no  such  beauty  as 
you  talk,  I'il  assure  you.  She  was  my  mother's  waiting-inaid» 
who  on  her  dcatli-bcd,  engaged  inc  to  be  kind  to  her.  She  is 
young,  and  every  thing  is  prett)'  that  \i  young. 

Ay,  ay,  said  one  of  the  ladies,  that's  tme ;  but  if  your  mother 
had  not  recommended  her  so  strongly,  there  i*  10  much  merit  in 
beauty,  lliat  I  make  no  doubt  such  a  fine  gentleman  would  have 
wanted  no  inducement  to  be  kind  to  it. 

They  all  laughed  at  my  master:  And  be,  it  seems,  laughed 
for  company;  but  Miid,  I  don't  know  how  it  b.  but  I  see  with 
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different  eyes'from  ether  people;  for  I  bare  heard  much  more 
taUc  of  her  preltinc&a  ihan  I  think  it  deserves:  She  is  well 
mouj^h,  as  I  have  said;  but  her  i^caLcst  excellence  is,  that  she 
is  liumble^  and  courteous,  and  faithful,  and  makc^  all  her  fellow- 
servint*  lovc  her:  My  housekeeper,  in  pfirticubr,  doats  upon 
her:  and  you  know,  hiUt^.  she  h  a  ^^'oman  of  ilUccrrnnent :  and 
as  for  Mr,  Loi^man  ard  Jonathan  here,  if  they  thought  Ihem- 
9clvt:s  young  enough,  I  am  told,  they  would  fight  for  her.  Is 
it  not  true,  Jonathan?  Troths  sir,  said  hcp  an't  p1ca5e  your 
hon<^,  I  DC\"cr  knew  her  peer,  and  all  your  honor's  family  ere 
of  the  sarnc  mind.  Do  you  hear  now?  &aid  my  master. — Well, 
Mid  the  ladies,  we  will  njake  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Jervis  by  and  by, 
aad  hope  to  see  tliis  paraxon. 

I  hcIieTi'C  they  are  coming;  and  will  tel!  you  the  rest  by  and 
by.  I  wiih  they  had  come,  and  were  gone.  Why  can't  ihcy 
niake  their  ji^me  without  me? 

Well,  the  fine  ladies  have  been  here,  ana  are  cone  back 
ajifain.  I  would  have  been  absent  if  I  could,  and  did  step  into 
the  closet;  so  they  saw  nie  when  they  came  in. 

There  were  four  of  them.  Lady  Arthur  at  the  great  white 
house  on  the  hill.  Lady  Brooks,  Lady  Towers,  and  the  otlier, 
it  »ccms,  a  countess,  of  some  hard  name,  1  forget  what* 

So,  Mrs,  Jcrvis,  rays  one  of  the  laJies,  how  do  you  do?  We 
are  all  come  to  inquire  after  your  health.  1  am  much  obliged 
to  your  ladyships,  said  Mrs.  Jervis:  Will  your  ladyships  please 
to  sit  clown?  But,  sjid  tile  couiitc**,  we  arc  not  vrtiy  come  to 
ask  after  Mrs.  Jcrvis'a  health  ueitlicr ;  but  wc  are  L^tnc  to  m;c  a 
rarity  beside*.  Ah,  sa>&  Lady  Arthur,  I  Iiave  not  seen  your 
Pamela  these  two  years,  and  tliey  tell  me  she  is  grown  woo- 
drous  pretty  in  that  liine- 

Then  1  wiahed  I  had  not  been  in  llie  closet ;  for  when  I 
came  out,  they  must  needs  know  I  heard  them;  but  I  liave  often 
found,  that  bashful  bodies  owe  themselves  a  spite,  and  fre* 
quently  confound  themselves  more  by  endeavoring'  to  avoid 
confusion. 

Why,  yes,  says  Mrs.  Jervis.  Pamela  is  very  pretty  indeed; 
she's  but  in  the  closet  Uicre: — Pamela,  pray  step  hither.  I 
came  out,  nil  covered  with  bluslies,  and  they  smiled  at  one 
anodier. 

The  countess  took  mt  oy  tlie  hand:  WTiy,  indeed^  she  wai 
incased  to  say,  report  has  not  been  too  lavish,  Til  assure  j-oit 
Dont  be  ashamed,  child  (and  stared  full  tn  my  face);  I  wish 
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I  bad  just  such  a  face  to  be  ashamed  of  Oh  how  like  a  fool 
I  looked! 

Lady  Arthur  said,  Ay,  my  good  Pamela,  I  say  as  her  lady- 
ship says:  Don't  be  so  confused;  though,  indeed,  it  becomes  you, 
loo,  I  think  your  good  lady  departed  made  a  sweet  choice  of 
such  a  pretty  attendant.  She  wocld  have  been  mighty  proud  of 
you,  as  she  always  was  praising  you,  had  she  lived  till  now. 

Ah,  madam,  satd  Lady  Brooks,  do  you  think  that  so  dutiful 
a  son  as  our  neighbor,  who  always  admired  what  his  mother 
loved,  does  not  pride  himself,  for  all  what  he  said  at  table,  in 
such  a  pretty  maiden? 

She  looked  with  such  a  malicious  sneering  countenance,  I 
can't  abide  her.  Lady  Towers  said  with  a  free  air  (for  it  seems 
she  is  called  a  wit).  Well,  Mrs.  Pamela,  I  can't  say  I  like  you 
so  well  as  these  ladies  do;  for  I  should  never  care,  if  you  were 
my  servant,  to  have  you  and  your  master  in  the  same  house 
together.    Then  they  all  set  up  a  great  laugh. 

I  know  what  I  could  have  said,  if  I  durst.  But  they  are 
ladies — and  ladies  may  say  anything. 

Says  Lady  Towers,  Can  Uie  pretty  image  speak,  Mrs.  Jcr- 
vis?  I  vow  she  has  speaking  eyes  I  Oh  you  little  rogue,  said 
she,  and  tapped  me  on  the  cheek,  you  seem  born  to  undo,  or  to 
be  undone  1 

God  forbid,  and  please  your  ladyship,  said  I,  it  should  be 
either! — I  beg,  said  I,  to  withdraw;  for  the  sense  I  have  of 
my  unworthiness  renders  me  unfit  for  such  a  presence. 

I  then  went  away,  with  one  of  my  best  courtesies ;  and  Lady 
Towers  said,  as  I  went  away.  Prettily  said,  I  vow  I — And  Lady 
Brooks  said.  Sec  that  shape!  I  never  saw  such  a  face  and 
shape  in  my  life;  why,  she  must  be  better  descended  than  you 
have  told  mel 

And  so  they  run  on  for  half  an  hour  more  in  my  praises, 
as  I  was  told;  and  glad  was  I,  when  I  got  out  of  hearing  of 
them,     .    .    . 

As  soon  as  I  have  dined,  I  will  put  on  my  new  clothes.  I 
long  to  have  them  on,  I  know  T  shall  surprise  Mrs.  Jervis  with 
them;  for  she  shan't  see  me  till  I  am  full  dressed. — John  is  come 
back,  and  IH  soon  send  you  some  of  what  I  have  written, — I 
find  my  master  is  going  early  in  the  morning;  and  so  Fll  close 
here,  that  I  am  Your  most  dutiful  Daughter. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  eightccnth-centary 
readers  were  to  view  these  sweetly  sati  and  sadly  sweet  stories^ 
in  which  tlic  good  are  always  rewarded  and  the  bad  punished, 
in  the  same  light  as  did  Richardson's  enthtisiastic  ndmirers. 
Some  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  Henry  Fielding  was  the 
first  to  seize  the  opponunit)'  to  tnaugtiraic  a  reaction.  His 
Joseph  Andrews  was  a  burlesque  upon  Pamela^  and  greatly 
discomforted  the  author.  Fielding  knew  life  and  ponrayed  it. 
Gifted  wiih  a  subtle  humor,  he  won  admirers  in  a  wholly 
different  way.  One  dcriring  to  gain  a  mastery  of  style  cannot 
do  better  than  study  Fielding,  who  might  with  much  iniih  be 
called  the  RfSt  realiM  in  English  iKlion. 

Tom  JoHfs  and  Afnrlia  were  other  of  his  stories.  Fielding 
developed  a  tciidemess  of  trcaimenl  beyond  anything  promised 
ID  hib  first  book.  Amelia  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  us  than 
some  of  Richard»jn'5  characters,  am)  Tom  Joiio  b  »ti]l  a 
favorite. 

Smollett  followed  Fielding,  but  was  more  avowedly  a 
humorist,  whose  fun  must  always  be  broad  and  mirth  noisy* 
Buth  writers  give  evidence  of  the  license  pcrmiUcd  in  conver- 
sation in  their  generation.  The  most  scrupulous  then  found 
no  fault  with  sjch  freedom  of  expression:  but  the  world  has 
become  more  delicately  attuned  during  the  Hight  of  twenty 
decades,  and  this  fault  becomes  glaring  the  moment  we  forget 
the  usages  of  an  age  which  produced  the  early  group  of 
novelists. 

SQUntB  WBSTBRN  AND  SOPHIa'S  LO^'WS. 
Mr.  WssTSitN  took  care  to  waylay  Blilil  at  hi*  exit  from 
his  mistress.     He  found  htm  $o  elevated  with  his  success,  so 
enamoured  with  his  datighter.  and  so  satisAed  with  her  recep- 
tion  of   bim,   that    the   old   gentleman   began   to   caper    and 
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dance  abont  his  hall,  and  by  ULany  other  otitic  rtot^ons,  to 
express  the  extravagance  of  bis  joy;  fur  he  had  not  the  least 
command  over  atiy  of  his  passions ;  acd  that  which  had  at 
8uy  time  the  ascendant  ia  bis  ttiind,  hurried  him  to  tlie 
wildest  excesses. 

Aa  soon  as  Blifil  was  depaited.  which  was  not  till  alter 
many  hearty  kisses  and  embraces  bestowed  on  him  by 
Western,  the  gcif>d  squire  wen;  itisUiitly  in  quest  of  his 
daughter,  whom  he  no  sooner  fomid,  tb:3n  be  poured  foith 
the  nrast  extravagant  raptures,  bidding  }ier  choose  what 
clothes  and  jewels  she  pleased ;  and  declaring  that  lie  bad  no 
other  use  for  fortune  biil  to  make  her  happy.  He  then 
caressed  her  ag^aiu  aud  again  with  the  utmost  profusion  of 
ibodacss,  called  her  by  the  most  endearing  names,  and  pro- 
tested she  was  bis  only  joy  on  eartli. 

Sophia,  perceiving  her  £ithcr  in  tbis  fit  of  affection,  which 
she  did  not  abooluCely  know  the  rennon  of  (for  fits  of  fouducss 
were  not  unusual  to  bim,  Ihoufih  tbiswas  rather  more  violent 
tbaa  ordiiiiiry),  thought  she  ^boiild  never  have  a  better  opjKir- 
tunity  of  disclosing  herself  than  at  present,  as  far  at  least  as 
regarded  Mr.  Blilil;  and  she  iwj  well  forcKLW  the  necessity 
which  she  should  soon  be  under  of  coming  to  a  full  explana- 
tion. After  ha%*ing  thanked  the  sqtiirc,  therefore^  for  all  his 
professions  of  kindiies:!^,  she  addctl,  with  a  look  full  of  inex* 
pressible  softness,  "  Aud  is  it  possible  my  papa  can  be  so  good 
to  place  all  his  joy  in  his  Sopbia's  liappiucss?'*  which  West- 
em  having  coniQrmed  by  a  great  oath,  and  a  kiss,  she  then 
laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  after  many 
wann  and  pas.4ionate  declarations  of  aifection  and  duty,  she 
b^ged  him  *  *  not  to  make  her  the  most  miserable  creature  on 
earth,  by  forcing  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  detested. 
This  1  entreat  of  yon,  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "  for  your  sake,  as 
well  as  my  own,  since  you  are  so  \'ery  kind  to  tell  me  yoar 
bappiaess  depends  on  mine," — "How!  what!*'  says  Western, 
staring  wildly.  "O,  sir!"  continued  she,  '*not  only  your 
poor  Sophy's  happiness,  her  very  life,  her  being,  depends 
npoji  your  fifranting  her  request  I  cannot  live  with  Mr 
BHfil.  To  force  me  into  this  marriage,  would  be  killing  mc," 
— '*Yon  can't  live  with  Mr.  Blifill"  says  Western-     "No, 
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I  can't,"  ansvered 
cries  he.  spuming:  her  from  him. 


'Then  die  and 
"Ohl  sir/'  cries 
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Sophia,  catching  hold  of  the  ^irt  of  his  coat,  "take  pit;  on 

inCp  I  beseech  you-    Don'l  look  and  say  st»ch  cruel Can  you 

be  unrao\xd  while  you  see  your  Sopliy  in  this  drcadliU  con- 
dilion?    Can  the  best  of  fathers  break  my  heart?     Will  he 
kin  me  by  l!ie  most  painful,  cruel,  lingering  death?" — "Pooh!  H 
pooh  ["  cries  the  squire;  "all  stuff  anc]  nonsense;  all  maidenish  ' 
tricks.     Kill  you.  indeed  1     WjII  marriage  kill  you?"— '"Oh! 
sir,''  answered  Sophia,  "such  a  marriage  is  worse  than  death,  fl 
He  is  not  even  indifferent;  I  hate  and  detert  him." — "If  you  ^ 
detest  un  never  so  much/'  cries  W^estem,  "you  sliall  ha*  utl" 
TTiis  he  bound  by  an  oath  too  shocking  to  repeat;  and,  after 
many  violent  asseverations,  concluded  in  these  words:     '1, 
am  resolved  upon  the  match,  and,  unlc&s  you  con^nt  to  it.  I, 
will  iTot  give  you  a  groat,  not  a  ^ngtc  farthing;  no,  though  I ; 
saw  you  expiring  with  famine  in  the  street.  I  would  tx>t  reliex'e 
you  witli  a  morsel  of  bread.    This  is  my  fixed  refohiiion,  and 
so  I  leave  you  to  consider  on  it/'    He  tlien  broke  from  herfl 
with  such  mlcnce,  that  her  face  dashed  against  the  floor:  and  " 
he  bur&t  directly  out  of  the  room,  leaving  poor  Sophia  prostrate  j 
on  the  ground,  H 

When  Western  came  into  the  hall,  he  there  found  Jones:  " 
who,  seeing  his  friend  locking  wild,  pale,  and,  almost  breath- 
less, could  not  forbear  inquiring  tlie  reason  of  alt  these  mclan* 
choly  appearances.     Upon  which  the  squire  iinmtdiatcly  ac* 
Quainled  him  with  the  whole  matter,  concluding  with  bitter  ^ 
dcnuiKiations  against  Sophia^  and  vcxy  pathetic  lamentations  | 
of  the  misery  of  all  fathers,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
daughters. 

Jones,  to  whom  all  the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken 
in  favor  of  Blifd  were  yet  a  secret,  was  at  first  nlmost  struck 
dead  with  this  relation ;  but  recovering  his  spirits  a  liule,  mere 
despair,  as  he  afterwards  said,  inspired  him  to  mention  a 
matter  to  Mr,  Western,  which  seemed  to  require  more  im- 
pudence than  a  himian  forehead  was  ever  gifted  with.  He  de- 
sired leave  to  go  to  Sophia,  tliat  he  might  endeavor  to  gain  bcr 
concurrence  with  her  father's  inclinations. 

If  die  squire  had  been  as  quick-sighted  as  he  was 
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ible  for  the  contrary,  passion  might  at  present  \-tr>' well  have 

blinded  iiJm.    He  thanked  Jones  for  oScnixg  ta  uuderuike  the 

officCf  and  said,  *'Go,  gu,  prithee,  try  vhat  canst  do;'*  and 

then  flwore  uuiny  execrable  oaths  Chat  he  would  turn  her  oat 

doors  unless  she  conseated  to  tlic  matt^h. 

Jones  departed  instantly  in  quest  of  Sophia,  whom  he 

rnnd  just  risen  from  the  ground,  where  her  £ithcr  had  left 

lier^  with  tlic  tears  trickling  from  her  eyes,  and  the  blood 

runuiug  from  her  lipSv     He  presently  ran  to  her,  and,  with  a 

tee  at  once  full  of  tenderness  and  terror,  cricd^  ''Oh,  my 

Sophia,  wlutt  means  thLs  dreadful  si^ht?^'    She  looked  sofUy 

It  him  for  a  moment  before  &hc  spoke,  and  then  said,  **Mr. 

Jones,  for  Heaven's  sake,  how  came  yon  here? — I#cave  rnc,  I 

Iwseech  you,  this  moment.*' — **  Do  not,"  says  he,  "impose  so 

Wsh  a  command  upon  me — my  iicart  bleeds  faster  than  those 

lips.    O  Sophia!  how  easily  could  I  drain  my  veins  to  pfe- 

tm'e  one  drop  of  that  dear  blood." — "  I  have  too  many  obli- 

ptions  to  you  already/*  answered  she,  "  for  sure  yon  meant 

ibtm  such."      Here  she  looked  at   him   tenderly  almost  a 

tnante,  an^l  then  bursting  into  an  agony,  cried^  "Oh,  Mr. 

Joces,  why  did  yon  save  my  life?  iny  death  would  have  been 

tttppkr  for  tifi  both." — '  Happier  for  us  both  1"   cried  he. 

"Omld    racks  or   wheels   kill  me  so  painfully  an  Sophia's 

—  I  cannot  bear  the  dreadful  sound.     Do  I  live  but  for 

^>^    Both   his  voice  and  look  were  full   of  inexpressible 

teidcmess  when  he  spoke  these  words ;  and  at  the  same  time 

bcbid  gently  hold  on  her  band,  which  she  did  not  withdraw 

bcia  liim ;  to  f^ay  the  trutli,  she  hardly  kucw  what  5I1C  di<l  or 

Mflfcwd,     A   few  moments  now  passed   in  silence   between 

t-H=K  lovti^  while  hLs  eyes  weic  cugcily  fixed  on  Sophia,  aud 

Wis  ilcc'tning   towards   the  ground :   at   last  she  recovered 

Xttogtb  enough  to  desire  hiiu  again  to  leave  her^  for  that  her 

Man  ruin  would  betbc  couse<]ucncG  of  their  being  found 

•(piber ;  adding}  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Jones^  yoi.i  know  not*  you  know 

Wvltat  haih  passed  this  cruel  afternoon/* — "1  know  allj 

■f  Sophia,"  answered  he;  "your  cruel  lather  hath  told  me 

"lltod  he  himself  hfttli  sent  me  hitlier  to  you."— "My  father 

■otyou  tome!"  replied  she:  *'surcyou  dream-"     "Would 

to  Heaven/'  cries  be,  "it  was  but  a  dream!    Oh!  Sophia, 
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your  fethcr  hath  sent  me  la  you,  lo  be  an  advocate  for  oy 
odious  rival,  to  solicit  you  bi5  favor.  I  took  anymcflDSto 
get  access  to  ycit.  Oh.  speak  to  me,  Sophia !  comfort  my 
bleedinj;  lieart.  Sure  no  one  ever  loved,  e\'er  doated,  like 
me;  Do  not  unkindly  withhold  this  dear,  this  soft,  this  gen- 
tle hand — One  moment,  perhaps,  tears  you  forever  from  mc 
— Nothing  les.^  than  tliis  cruel  occasjoii*  could,  I  believe,  have 
ever  conquered  the  respect  and  awe  with  which  you  have 
inspired  mc."  She  stood  a  moment  silent,  and  covered  with 
confusion ;  then,  lifting  up  her  eyes  gently  towards  him,  she 
cried,  '*  U'hat  would  Mn  Jones  have  me  say?" — *'0h,  do  bat 
promise,'*  cries  he,  *'lhiit  you  uever  will  give  yourself  to 
Blifil."  ''Name  not/'  answered  she,  "the  Cietested  sound. 
Be  osstired,  I  never  will  give  him  what  is  in  my  power  to  with- 
hold from  him,'' — "Now  then,"  cries  he,  **  while  yon  are  go 
perfectly  kind,  go  a  little  farther,  and  add  that  I  may  hope." 
— "Alas I"  fiays  she,  "Mr.  Jones,  whither  will  yon  drive  me? 
What  hope  have  I  to  bestow?  Vou  knovp  my  father's  intcii- 
tiona,""*'But  I  know,"  answered  he,  '*your compliance  with 
them  cannot  be  compelled-" — "What,"3aysshc,  "must  be  the 
dreadful  consequence  of  my  disobcdicucc?  My  own  ruin  is 
my  least  concern*  I  CJumot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  the 
cau^e  of  my  father's  misery*" — "He  is  himself  the  cause," 
cries  Jones,  '*by  exacting  n  power  over  yon  which  nature 
hath  not  given  him.  Think  on  the  miscr>'  which  I  am  to 
suffer,  if  I  am  to  lose  you,  and  see  on  which  side  pity  will 
turn  tlie  b:il.ince." — "Think  of  it!*'  replied  she:  *'can  you 
imagine  I  do  not  feel  the  ruin  which  1  must  bring  on  you, 
should  1  comply  witli  your  desire?  It  is  that  thought  which 
gives  me  resolution  to  bid  you  Ry  from  me  for  ever,  and  avoid 
your  own  deslruclion.'^ — "I  fear  no  destniction,"  cries  he, 
"but  the  loss  of  Sophia,  If  you  will  save  me  from  the  most 
hitter  agonies,  recall  that  cruel  sentence.  Indeed,  I  can 
never  part  with  you,  indeed  I  caimot," 

The  lovers  now  stood  both  silent  and  trembling,  Sophia 
being  unable  to  withdraw  her  baud  from  Jones,  and  he  almost 
as  unable  to  hold  it     .    .    . 

But  now  the  squire,  having  burst  open  the  door,  beheld  an 
object  which  instantly  suspended  alt  his  fury  against  Jones : 
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this  was  the  ghastly  appearance  of  Sophia,  who  had  fainted 
away  in  her  lover's  arms.  This  tragical  sight  Mr.  Western 
no  sooner  beheld,  than  all  his  rage  forsook  him:  he  roared  for 
help  with  his  utmost  violence;  ran  first  to  his  daughter,  thee 
back  to  the  door,  calling  for  water,  and  then  back  again  to 
Sophia,  never  considering  in  whose  arms  she  then  was,  nor  per- 
haps once  recollecting  that  there  was  such  a  person  in  the 
woiid  as  Jones;  for  indeed,  I  believe,  the  present  circumstances 
of  his  daughter  were  now  the  sole  consideration  which  employed 
his  thoughts, 

Mrs.  Western  and  a  great  number  of  servants  soon  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Soplna  with  water,  cordials,  and  every  thing 
necessary  on  those  occasions.  These  were  applied  with  such 
success,  that  Sophia  in  a  very  few  minutes  began  to  recover, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  life  to  return-  Upon  which  she  was 
presently  led  off  by  her  own  maid  and  Mrs.  Western:  nor  did 
that  good  lady  depart  without  leaving  some  wholesome  admo- 
nitions with  her  brother,  on  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  passion, 
or,  as  she  pleased  to  call  tt,  madness. 

The  squire,  perhaps,  did  not  understand  this  good  advice, 
as  it  was  delivered  in  obscure  hints^  shrugs,  and  notes  of 
admiration;  at  least,  if  he  did  understand  it,  he  profited  very 
little  by  it;  for  no  sooner  was  he  cured  of  his  immediate  fears 
for  his  daughter,  than  he  relapsed  into  his  former  frenzy, 
which  must  have  produced  an  immediate  battle  with  Jones, 
had  not  Parson  Supple,  who  was  a  very  strong  man,  been 
present,  and  by  mere  force  restrained  the  squire  from  acts  of 
hostility. 
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UfiUTENANt  Lt  FevRC  at  the  iWN. 

It  was  some  time  in  tlie  summer  of  that  yestr  in  which 
DetKlerrnond  was  t^ken  bv  the  Allici — which  was  about  seven 
year*  before  my  father  came  into  the  coutitrj',  and  about  as 
many  after  the  lime  that  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  pri- 
vately decamped  from  my  father's  house  in  town,  in  order  to 
lay  some  of  the  finest  aicffcs  to  some  of  tlic  finest  fortified 
cities  in  Europe — when  iny  uticle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting 
his  suppcft  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at  a  small  sideboard, 
the  landlord  of  a  little  iiiii  m  the  village  came  into  the  parlor 
with  an  empty  phial  in  his  lianO  iij  beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack, 
"It  i5  for  a  poor  gentleman,  1  think  of  the  army,"  said  ilic 
landtotxip  "who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  huuse  four  days  ago, 
and  has  never  held  up  his  liead  since,  or  haJ  a  desire  to  taste 
anything  until  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  of 
sack  and  a  ihin  toast.  'I  think/  says  he,  taking  his  hand 
from  his  forehead,  'it  would  comfort  me.'  If  I  could  neither 
beg,  borrow  nor  buy  such  a  thing,"  added  the  landlord,  "I 
would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor  gentleman,  he  is  so  iU.  I 
hope  in  God  he  will  still  mend,"  contintitd  he,  "we  arc  all  of 
us  concerned  for  hira" 

"Thou  an  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for  thee/* 
aied  my  uncle  Toby;  "and  ihou  shah  drink  the  poor  gentle- 
man's health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself,  and  lake  a  couple  of 
bottles,  with  my  service,  and  tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to 
them,  and  to  a  do£cn  more,  if  they  will  do  him  good/' 

"Though  I  am  persuaded/'  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  the 
landlord  shut  the  door,  "he  is  a  very  compassionate  fellow. 
Trim,  yet  1  cannot  help  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his 
guest,  too;  there  must  be  something  more  than  common  in  him. 
that  in  so  short  a  time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections 
of  his  host/'  "And  of  his  whole  family,"  added  the  corporal, 
"for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him/'  "Step  after  him." 
said  ray  uncle  Toby;  "do.  Trim,  and  ask  if  he  knows  his 
name-" 

"I  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,"  said  the  landlord,  coming 
back  into  the  parlor  with  the  corporal;  %ut  I  can  ask  his 
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son  again,"  "  Has  he  a  son  with  him,  then  ?"  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  **A  Ijoy/'  replied  the  landlord,  ''of  ulwut  eievea  or 
tvcJvc  years  of  zge;  but  the  poor  creature  has  tasted  almost 
as  httle  as  liis  father ;  he  does  nothJDs;  but  mourn  and  lament 
for  him  night  atid  day;  be  has  not  stirred  from  tlie  bedside 
these  two  days," 

ily  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  2nd  fork,  and  thnut 
his  plate  fmtn  before  him,  a.4  the  landlord  gave  hini  the 
account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  thrm  away, 
without  !;ayiag  one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  brought 
bim  his  pix>eand  tobacco. 

'^Stay  in  th«  room  a  little,*'  says  my  unde  Toby, 

''Trim,'*  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  had  lighted  his 
pipe  and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiils.  Trim  came  in  front 
of  his  master  and  made  his  bow :  ray  nuelc  Toby  smoked  oa 
and  said  no  more  '*  Corporal ! "  said  my  nncic  Toby,  The 
Corporal  made  liis  bow.  My  uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further, 
but  finished  hifl  pipe. 

*'Triut  r*  said  my  uncle  Toby,  "I  have  a  project  in  my 
hccMl,  us  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrai^ing  myself  up  warm  in 
my  loquelatirc  and  paying  a  vLsIt  to  this  poor  gentleman." 
**Your  honor's  roquelaiire,"  replied  the  corporal,  **  has  net 
once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before  your  honor  received 
your  wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before 
the  gate  of  St  Nicholas ;  and,  besides,  it  is  so  cold  at:d  rainy 
a  night,  thai  what  with  the  roquelautc  and  what  wkh  the 
weather,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  your  honor  your  dtaih,  and 
bring  on  your  honor's  tonnt^Tit  in  your  groin."  *'I  fc^rso," 
replied  my  uncle  Toby;  ^^  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in  my  mind» 
Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  has  given  me-  I  wish  I 
hail  not  known  so  much  of  this  affair,"  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
'*oT  that  I  had  known  more  of  it  How  shall  we  manage 
it?"  "  Leave  it,  an  it  please  your  houor,  to  me,"  quoth  the 
corporal:  "Plltake  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to  the  house  and 
reconnoitre,  and  act  accordingly,  and  1  will  bring  your  honor 
a  fnil  account  in  an  hour."  *'Thou  shnlt  go.  Trim,"  said 
my  nneleToby,  "and  here*sa  *ihil1iuff  for  thee  to  drink  with 
hi*  aerv^ant."  ''I  shall  get  it  ail  out  of  him,"  said  the  cor- 
pocal,  shutting  the  door. 
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My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  p!p«;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  he  now  and  then  wnndcrcd  from  the  point  with  coosider- 
ing^  whether  it  was  not  full  &&  well  to  have  the  curtain  of  the 
tennatle  a  straight  line  as  a  erookcd  one,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor  Le  Fcvrc  and  his  boy 
the  whole  time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  hid  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  returned  from  the  inn 
and  gave  him  ilic  following'  account : 

"1  despaired  at  lust/*  said  the  corporal,  "of  being  able  to 
bring  b^ck  your  honor  any  kind  of  intelligence  coRccming  the 
poor  sick  lieutcnanL*'  "Is  he  in  the  army,  llien?"  said  my 
uncle  Toby-  "He  is/'  said  the  curpural.  "And  in  what  rcgi* 
nicriL?"  said  my  wide  Toby*  "I'll  tell  your  honor/'  replied 
the  corpcral,  **cverylhing  straight  forwards  as  I  learned 
iL"  '"Then,  Trim,  111  fdl  another  pipe/'  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
"and  not  hiterrupt  thee  until  thou  hast  done;  so  sit  down  at 
thy  case,  Trim,  in  the  window  scat,  and  begin  thy  story  again/* 
The  corporal  nude  his  old  bow,  which  generally  spolce  as 
plain  as  a  bow  could  speak  it:  "Your  honor  is  good/'  And 
having  done  that  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered,  and  began 
the  story  to  my  uncle  Toby  o%'er  again  in  prctiy  near  the  same 
words,'* 

"I  despaired  at  first/"  said  the  corporal,  "of  being  able  to 
bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honor  about  the  lieutenant 
and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where  his  servant  was,  from 
whom  I  made  myself  sure  of  knowing  cv€r}*tliing  which  was 
proper  to  be  asked" — "That's  a  right  distinction.  Trim," 
said  ray  tmde  Toby — "I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  hcnor, 
that  he  had  no  servant  with  him;  that  he  had  come  to  the 
tnn  with  hired  horses,  wtiich,  upon  finding  himself  unablic  to 
proceed  (to  join,  1  suppose,  the  r^ment),  he  had  disrpissed 
the  morning  after  he  came,  'If  1  get  better,  my  dear,'  said 
he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  his  son  to  pay  the  man,  'we  can 
hire  horses  from  hence/  'But  alas!  the  poor  gentleman  will 
never  go  from  hence/  said  the  landlady  to  me,  'for  I  heard 
the  death-watch  all  night  long;  and  when  he  Hies,  the  youth, 
his  son,  will  certainly  die  mth  him»  for  he  is  broken-hearted 
already/  " 
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•*I  was  hotxing  this  account,**  continued  tfcc  cofporal, 
"wbcn  the  youtli  came  into  tlic  kitchen  to  order  tlie  thin 
tout  the  landlord  spoke  of.  'Out  I  v/\\\  do  it  for  my  father 
myself,*  aaid  the  youth-  '  Pray,  3c:  me  save  you  the  trouble, 
young  gciitlcmau,*  said  I,  takiug  up  a  fork  for  the  purpose, 
acd  offering  hini  my  chaii  io  sit  down  upon  by  the  fire  while 
I  did  it  '  1  helicvc,  sir/  said  he,  very  modestly,  *  J  can  please 
him  best  myself/  I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honor  vill  not  like 
the  toast  the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  bold  of  my  band  and  instantly  burst  into  tears.** 

"Poor  yonthf"  said  tny  uncle  Toby,  "he  has  been  bred 
up  from  an  infant  in  the  armyj  and  the  name  cf  &  soldier, 
Tritn,  fiotinded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  a  friend ;  I  wish  I 
bad  him  here." 

**  I  never,  in  the  longest  march/*  said  the  corporal,  "  had 
so  great  a  mind  to  my  dintieri  as  I  had  to  cry  with  lutu  for 
company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with  me,  an'  please 
your  honor?"  "Nothing  in  the  world,  Trim/'  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  blowing  his  nose.  **btil  that  thou  art  a  good- 
natured  fellow*" 

"When  1  ga\'e  him  the  toast/*  continued  the  corporal,  **  I 
tliought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Captain  Shandy\s  ser- 
vant, and  that  your  honor,  though  a  stranger,  was  extremely 
concerned  for  his  father ;  and  that  if  there  was  anything  in 
yonr  house  or  cellar/*— "  and  thou  miglil'st  have  added  my 
pttrse  too/'  *aid  my  uncle  Toby — *'  he  wa?4  heartily  welcome 
to  iL  He  made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was  meant  to  your 
honor),  but  no  answer,  for  hi»  heart  was  full,  so  he  went  up 
stain  vith  the  toast.  I  waraut  you,  my  dear,  said  I,  as  I 
opened  the  kitchen  door,  your  hther  will  be  w^Il  again.  Mr. 
Vorick's  curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fiTc,  but 
said  not  A  word,  good  or  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.  I  thought 
thought  it  was  wrong,"  added  tlic  corporal  \  ^'I  thiuk  so  too^'* 
iaid  my  uncle  Toby. 

"When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack  and 
toast  he  felt  himself  a  little  revived,  and  seat  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  let  me  know  tliat  in  about  ten  minutes  he  should 
be  glad  if  I  wonid  step  up  stairs.  ^  'I  believe/  said  the  land- 
lord, '  he  is  going  to  say  bis  prayers,  for  there  was  a  book 
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I^d  ui>on  tlie  chair  by  his  bcdadc,  and  as  I  shut  the  door  I  saw 
his  son  take  up  a  cushion. 

'"I  thought/  said  the  caraU%  'that  yoa  grntlnncn  ot  the 
enny,  Mr.  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at  all/  'I  heard  the 
poor  gcatlcmaa  ^y  his  prayers  Ust  night/  said  the  landlady, 
very  devoutly,  'and  with  toy  own  ears,  or  1  could  not 
Imve  bdiewd  it'  'Arc  you  sure  of  itV  reified  the  curate- 
A  soldier,  an'  please  your  leverence,  said  1,  prays  as  often  (of 
his  ovm  accord)  as  a  parson:  and  when  he  is  fighting  for  im 
kinf.  and  for  b.\»  ovrn  life,  and  for  hts  honor,  too.  he  has  the 
most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world,'* 
^"It  waft  well  said  of  thee.  Trim/'  said  my  uncle  Tohy, — 
"But  when  a  soldier.  ?!aid  I,  on'  pleiise  yxnir  rcx'ereTice,  has 
been  standing  for  twdw  hour^  together  in  t\w  trencher,  up 
to  bifl  knees  in  cold  water,  or  engaged  for  montli*^  logetltrr  in 
ling  nnd  dnngcTTHis  nmrchcfi;  hnnwMHl,  prrhnpft,  in  hU  rear 
tr>-day:  harassing  others  to-morrow;  detached  here;  counter- 
manded  there;  resting  tbis  nt^hl  upon  hi«  arms:  beat  up  in 
hU  !:hjrt  the  next;  t>CDumbcd  in  hb  joints;  perhaps  without 
straw  in  hi*  tent  to  kneel  on. — he  must  say  lii*  prayers  how 
and  vrhcD  he  con.  T  believe,  said  I,  for  I  waft  piqued,'*  quoth 
the  corporal,  "for  the  reputation  of  the  Army;  I  bdieve — aa't 
pleasie  yuur  reverence,  said  t — that  when  a  »otdier  get«  time 
to  pray,  he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not  with  all 
his  foas  and  hypocri:»y. " 

"Tbou  shouId«t  not  have  said  that.  Trim,**  said  my  unele 
Toby,  "for  God  only  knon  who  is  a  hypocrite  and  who  in  not. 
At  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  &11,  corporal — at  the  day 
of  judgment  and  not  till  then — it  will  be  seen  who  has  done 
their  duties  in  this  world  :uid  who  lias  uot,  and  wc  ^liall  be 
advtmced.  Trim,  accordingly.'*  "I  hope  vre  shaU/'  said  Trim. 
"It  is  in  the  Scripture/'  said  my  uncle  Toby,  "and  I  will  &how 
it  thee  to-moTTow,  In  the  meantime  wc  may  depend  upon 
it.  Trim,  fcr  our  comfort,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  "ttiat  God 
Almigbty  is  so  good  and  jitst  a  governor  of  the  vorUl,  that  if 
we  have  hut  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never  be  inquired  into, 
whether  wc  have  done  them  in  a  red  coat  or  a  black  one, "  "  I 
hope  not,"  said  the  corporal.  "But  go  on,  Trim,"  said  my  undc 
Toby,  "with  thy  story/' 
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"Whtn  1  went  up/*  continued  the  corporal,  "into  the 
lieulenanl's  room^  which  I  did  not  do,  until  the  expiration  of 
th«  ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  bead  latsed 
upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  dean, 
white  cambric  handkerchief  beside  it.  The  youth  was  just 
stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushion,  upon  which  I  supposed 
he  had  been  kneeling;  the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed.  and» 
as  he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  cushion  %vtlh  one  hand  he  reached 
out  his  other  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time.  'Let  it  remain 
there,  my  dear/  said  the  lieutenant. 

"He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had  walked  up 
ck)sc  to  his  bedside:  *If  you  arc  Captain  Shandy's  servant/ 
said  he,  'you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with 


my  little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them>  for  ht5  courtesy  to 
ma  If  he  was  of  Ixvcn's/  said  the  lieutenant  (I  t:^ld  him 
your  honor  was),  't]ien/  said  he,  'I  served  three  campaigns 
with  him  in  Flanders,  and  lenjcmbcr  him ;  but  it  i»  rnodt 
likely,  as  I  had  not  the  honor  of  any  acquaintance  with  him, 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  me:  You  will  tell  hint,  however, 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  ha*  laid  under  obligations  to 
him  is  ore  Lc  Fcvre,  a  lieutenant,  in  Angus's,  liut  he  knows 
me  not/  said  he,  a  second  time,  musing;  'possibly  he  may 
knov^-  my  siory/  added  he;  *pray,  tell  the  captain  I  was  the 
ensign  at  Breda,  whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed 
with  a  musket  shot,  as  she  lay  tn  my  arms  in  my  tent/  'I 
TcmuTibcr  the  story,  an' t  please  )X)ur  honor,'  said  1,  *veiy 
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well**  '  Do  you  so  7  *  said  he,  wiping  \x\s  zy^A  with  his  hand- 
kerchief; '  tlioi  well  may  I.*  In  sayiug  this^  he  drew  a  little 
ring  out  of  bis  hosota,  which  seemed  tied  with  a  hlack  lib* 
band  about  his  neck  and  kissed  it  twice.  '  Hefe,  Billy/  said 
he.  The  boy  flew  across  tlie  room  to  the  bedside^  and  felling 
dowa  upon  his  kuee  tf>ok  the  ring  in  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
too,  then  kissed  his  Jathcr,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
wepL" 

"I  wish,"  said  my  uncle  Tob>',  with  a  deep  sigh;  **1 
wish.  Trim,  1  was  asleep."  "  Your,  honor,'*  replied  the  cor- 
poral, *'  is  too  mtich  conceraed4  Shall  I  pour  your  houor 
out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe?"  '^Do,  Trim,"  said  my 
uncle  Toby. 

'*I  remember,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  again,  "the 
story  of  the  ensign  and  his  wife^  with  a  circumstance  his 
modesty  omitted ;  and  particularly  well  that  he,  as  well  as 
she,  upon  some  account  or  other— -I  forget  what — was  univer- 
sally pitied  by  the  whole  regiment  But  finish  the  story  thou 
art  upon*" 

"It  is  6tiished  already,"  said  the  corpora],  "for  I  could  stay 
no  longer;  so  wished  his  honor  a  good  night:  young  Le  Pevre 
rotse  from  off  the  bed  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ; 
anfl  as  we  went  down  together  told  me  they  had  rome  from 
Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route  to  join  their  regiment  in 
FlaniJere.  But  alul*'  *aid  the  corpora],  "the  lieutenant*s 
last  day's  march  is  oven"  *^  Then  what  is  to  become  of  his 
poor  boy  ?  "  cried  my  uncle  Toby, 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  etcma]  honor — though  I  tell 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  when  cooped  in  between  a 
ixatura!  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for  their  souls  which 
way  in  the  world  to  tuni  tbcmsclvcs^that  notwithstanding 
my  uncle  Toby  was  warmly  attache^]  at  that  lime  in  carrying 
on  the  sic^c  of  Dcndcrmond,  parallel  with  the  Allies,  who 
pressed  thein*  «n  so  vigorotisly,  that  they  scarcely  allowed 
him  time  to  get  his  dinner — that  nevertheless  he  gave  up 
Dcndermoiid,  though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon 
the  counterscarp,  and  bent  bis  whole  thoughts  toward.^  :lie 
private  distresses  at  the  inn ;  and,  except  that  he  ordered  the 
garden-gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by  wliich  he  might  be  said  to 
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bave  tamed  the  siege  of  Dendermond  into  a  blockade,  he  left 
Deudemiond  to  ttstrlf,  to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  Kre&ch 
ling,  A5  the  trench  king  tlioaghc  good,  and  only  considered 
1k)W  be  himself  sliould  relieve  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his 
SOIL  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friendless, 
shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

^'  Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short/'  said  my  uncle  Tob>'  to 
die  corporal,  as  he  was  putting;  him  to  bed,  "and  I  will  tell 
thee  in  what,  Trim  :  In  tlie  first  place,  when  tliou  made  an 
offiM  of  my  services  to  Lc  Fcvre,  aji  sicklier  and  traveling  arc 
bath  expensive,  and  thou  I^newest  he  wo-s  but  a  poor  lieu- 
tenant, with  a  son  to  sabsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  pay^ 
that  thou  didst  not  make  an  ofTei  to  him  of  my  purse,  because 
had  he  stood  in  need,  thon  knowcst,  Trim,  he  had  been  as 
welcome  to  it  as  myselt"  "Your  honor  knows,"  said  the 
corporal,  "  I  had  no  orders."  *'  True,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
"Thon  didst  very  right.  Trim,  as  a  soldier,  but  certainly 
ivry  wrong  as  a  man." 

"In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  hast  the 
fiime  excuse,"  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  *'  when  thou  offer^ 
him  whatcxHTT  was  in  my  house,  thou  should  have  offered  him 
my  house  too.  A  sick  brother-olHcer  should  have  the  best 
quarters,  Trim ;  and  if  wc  had  him  with  us,  wc  could  teud 
and  look  to  him.  Thou  art  an  excellent  ntirse  thyself,  Trim ; 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  tlie  old  woman^s,  and  his 
boy's,  and  mine  together,  wc  might  T<:cniit  him  again  at  once 
aiid  set  him  upon  his  legs.  lu  a  fortnight  or  three  wecks,^* 
added  my  uncle  Toby^  smiling,  "he  might  marcli-" — ''He 
will  ne\xr  uiurcli,  an'  please  yo\n  Lunar,  in  this  world,"  said 
the  corporaU  "  He  will  march  !  *'  said  my  uncle  Toby,  rising 
up  from  the  side  of  tlie  bed,  with  one  shoe  off,  "  An'  please 
j^onr  honor,"  said  the  corporal,  "he  will  never  march  but  to 
his  grave-"  "He  shall  march  !^'  cried  my  uncle  Toby, 
marching  the  foot  which  had  a  shoe  on,  though  without 
advancing  an  inch  \  "  he  shall  march  to  his  regiment !  '*  "  He 
cannot  slaud  it."  said  the  coqioral.  "He  shall  be  supported/' 
said  my  uncle  Toby-  "He'll  drop  at  last,"  said  the  corpora), 
"and  what  will  become  of  his  boy?"  "He  shall  not  drop." 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.    "A-well-o'day,  do  what  we  can 
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for  him,  said  Trim,  tnaintaining  his  poin^;  "the  poor  sool 
will  die."  "He  shall  not  die,  by  G — !"  cried  my  uDcIe 
Toby. 

The  Acat^ng  Sfirii,  which  flew  up  to  heaven'*  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  Rf^ordtng 
Ang^l,  as  he  wrote  it  dowo»  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  hb  bureau,  put  his  purse  into  hU 
bfectlie:^  pudccl,  and  luiving  onJtred  the  o>rpi>i;iil  tu  ^u  early 
in  the  tDoniing  for  a  phj-sidan,  he  went  tu  bed  and  fell 
asleep^ 

Tl>e  iun  looked  bright  the  raomiT^  after  to  every  eye  in 
llie  village  but  Lc  Fcvrc's  and  his  afflicted  son*^;  tlK  haiKl  ^f 
death  pressed  heavily  upon  his  e)'ehd5;  and  hardly  amid  the 
w)>eel  at  the  cistern  ttirn  round  its  circle  when  my  uncle 
Toby,  who  bad  risen  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered 
the  lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or  apology  sat  him- 
self down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  independently 
of  all  modes  and  ctistoms.  opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner 
an  old  friend  and  brother-oRiccr  would  have  done  it,  and 
asked  him  how  he  did;  how  he  had  rested  in  Ihe  night;  what 
was  his  complaint ;  where  was  his  pain,  and  what  he  could  do 
to  help  him;  and  without  giving  him  tiine  to  answer  any  one 
of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which 
he  had  been  concerting  with  the  corporal  the  night  before  for 
him." 

"You  shall  go  home  directly,  Lc  Fcvre,"  said  my  «nd« 
Toby,  "to  my  house,  and  wc'U  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's 
the  matter:  and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  and  Uie  corporal 
shall  be  )*our  nurse,  and  TU  be  your  servant,  Lc  Fe\'re." 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — not  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  but  ihc  cause  of  it — which  lei  )"ou  at  once  into 
his  soul  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  "  To 
this  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  manner 
superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to 
come  and  take  shelter  under  him:  so  that  before  my  uncic 
Toby  had  half-finished  the  kird  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
fattier  ihe  son  had  irsensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his  knees, 
and  hod  taken  hc4d  of  the  breast  of  his  coot,  and  was  ptjiltng 
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H  towards  hun.  Tbc  blood  and  spirits  of  Lc  Fcvrc,  whidi  were 
vaxin^  cold  and  slow  within  htm,  and  were  retie^ititig  to  Uicir 
last  citadtJ — tho  heart — rallied  back,  the  film  forsook  his  eyes 
for  a  moment,  he  looked  tip  wistfully  ia  my  uncle  Toby's  face, 
then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy,  and  that  lif^ament,  fine  as  itwa^* 
vas  never  broken. 

Nature  instantly  ebbed  aj^in.  The  film  returned  to  its  f)la<:t; 
die  pulse  (luttiTcd — slopped— went  on — throbbed — stopped  again 
—nxwi'cd— stopped— shall  I  go  on?    No. 

Uncus  Tobv  and  Widow  Wadman. 

As  sofln  a*  the  coq*f>raI  had  finLshed  the  story  of  his  amour 
—or  rather  my  nncle  Toby  for  him — Mnt.  Wa*Iman  sili^Titly 
sallied  forth  from  ber  arbor,  replaced  the  pin  in  her  mr>h,  passed 
the  wicker-g-4tc  an<l  wdvanced  itlowly  toward*  my  unde  Toby's 
Bcntry-box:  the  disposition  which  Trim  had  made  iu  my 
uncle  Toby's  nund  was  too  favorable  a  crisis  to  be  bt 
slip. 

The  attack  was  determined  upon:  it  was  facilitated  etlU 
more  by  my  unde  Toby's  bavinj;  ordered  the  corporal  to  wheel 
off  the  pioneer's  shovd,  the  spodc,  the  pick  axe,  the  piquets, 
and  other  military  stores  wliich  lay  scattered  upon  the  ground 
where  Dunkirk  stood.— The  corpornl  hod  marched — the  field 
was  dear. 

Now  cocuidcTt  !ur,  what  nonsense  it  isj  either  in  lighting, 
or  writing,  or  anything  else  (whether  in  rhyme  to  it  or  not) 
which  a  man  haa  occaMon  to  do — to  act  by  plan:  for  if  ever 
Phuit  independent  of  all  circumstances,  deserved  re^stering 
iu  tetters  of  gold  (I  mean  in  the  archives  of  Gotham) — it  was 
GCflaLuly  Uie  plan  of  Mrs.  Wadman's  attack  of  my  uude  Totjy 
in  his  sentry-box,  by  plan.  Now,  the  plan  hanging  up  in  it 
at  tliis  Juncture  bebig  the  plan  of  Dunkirkf  and  the  tale 
ot  Dunkirk  a  talc  of  relaxation,  it  opposed  every  impre:^0Q 
she  could  make:  and  beddes,  could  she  have  gone  upon  ic, 
tbc  manauvre  of  lingen  and  hands  in  the  atiadc  of  the  sentry- 
box,  was  so  outdone  by  that  of  the  fair  Begtiine's,  in  Trim's 
stor^'t  that  just  then,  that  particular  attack,  however  sue* 
cessJul  t>dc^c,  became  the  most  heartless  attack  that  could 
be  made- 
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Oh!  l€t  woman  alone  for  Ihis.  Mr*.  Wadman  had  scarce 
opened  the  wickcr-gatcwhcn  her  geniua  sported  with  ttie  change 
of  dromisuncts. 

She  formed  a.  new  altftck  in  t  momeni. 

I  am  half  distracted,  Captain  Shaud)-,  mi^  Mr^  W^idoumf 
boldmg  ap  bcr  cambric  handkercliief  to  hei  left  eye,  B&  she 
approAched  the  door  of  my  uncle  Toby's  sentry-box,^* 
motC|  or  sand,  or  aomcthing — I  know  not  -what — has  fo^  into 
thb  eye  of  luiue  \   do  look  into  It  ,  it  is  not  in  the  whitc- 

1d  uying  which  Mr».  Wadman  edged  her»c1f  close  in 
bc^dc  my  uuclc  Toby,  atid  s^ucc^iug  herself  down  tipon  the 
comci  of  his  bench,  she  ^avc  hitn  an  oppoitunity  of  doing  It 
without  ri&itig  up,     '^Do  look  imo  it,"  said  she. 

Honest  sou]  !  thou  didst  look  into  it  with  as  much  inno  - 
cency  of  heart  as  ever  child  looked  into  a  rarce  show  box; 
and  *twcrc  as  much  a  sin  to  have  hurt  thee. 

If  a  man  will  be  peeping  of  his  own  accord  into  things  of 
that  nature,  I  havx  nothing  to  say  to  iL 

My  uncle  Toby  never  did,  and  I  will  answer  for  him  that 
he  would  have  sat  quietly  upon  a  5o£i  from  June  to  January, 
(which,  you  know,  takes  in  both  the  hot  and  cold  months) 
with  an  eye  as  fine  as  the  Thracian  Rhodope**  beside  him, 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  black  or  a  blue 
one. 

The  difficult)'  was  to  get  my  unde  Toby  to  look  at  one 
At  all.    'Tis  sunnouulcA    And,— 

I  see  him  yonder  with  his  pipe  pendulous  iu  his  hand,  and 
the  ashes  falling:  out  of  it,  lookinfi— and — lookin^f— then  rub- 
bing his  eyes  and  looking  again,  with  twice  tlie  good  nattirc 
that  ever  Galileo  looked  for  a  spot  in  the  snn. 

In  vain  I  for,  by  all  the  powers  which  animate  the  organ 
— Widow  Wadman'fi  lefl  eye  shines  this  moment  as  hicid  a« 
her  right  ;  there  is  neither  inote^  nor  ^nd,  or  dust,  or  chafi^ 
or  speck,  or  particle  of  opaque  matter  floating  in  it-^there  is 
nothing,  my  dear,  paternal  uncle  1  but  one  lambent,  delicious 
&rc  furtively  shooting  out  from  every  part  of  it,  in  all  direc- 
tions, into  thine- 

If  thou  lookcf^t.  uncle  Toby,  in  search  of  this  mote  one 
moment  longer  thou  art  undone 
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An  e>^  is  for  all  the  world  exactly  like  a  cannon,  in  this 
nspect  That  it  is  not  so  much  the  eye  or  the  cannon,  in 
themselves,  as  it  is  the  carnage  of  the  eyc»  and  the  carriage 
of  the  cannon^  by  wliicli  t>oth  the  one  and  the  other  are 
enabled  to  do  so  much  execution.  I  don't  think  the  compari- 
son 3  bad  one.  However,  as  'tis  made  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  chapter,  at  much  for  use  as  ornament,  all  I  desire  in 
return  is^  that  whenever  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Wadman's  eyes 
(except  once  in  the  next  period)  that  you  keep  it  in  your 
fancy- 

''I  protest.  Madam,"  aaid  my  uncle  Toby,  "I  can  see  nothing 
whatever  in  your  eye." 

**It  is  not  in  tJic  while,"  said  Mrs,  Wadman.  My  uncle 
Toby  looked  with  might  and  main  into  the  pupil- 

Now,  of  all  the  eyes  which  ever  were  created,  from  your 
own.  Madam,  up  to  those  of  Vc:iua  herself — whicli  certainly 
were  as  venereal  a  pair  of  e>'c^  as  ever  $tood  in  a  head — 
there  never  was  an  eye  of  them  all  so  fitted  to  rob  my  uncle 
Toby  of  his  repose,  a&  the  very  eye  at  which  he  was  looking. 
It  w^s  iLul,  Madam,  a  rolling  eye — a  romping  or  a  wanton 
one;  nor  was  it  an  eye  sparkling,  petulant  or  imperious,  of 
high  claims  and  terrifying  exactions,  which  would  have  cur- 
dled at  once  that  milk  of  human  nature  of  which  my  uncte 
Toby  was  made  up;  but  'twas  an  eye  full  of  gende  saluta- 
tions and  soft  responses,  speaking,  not  like  the  trumpet-stop 
of  some  ill-made  organ,  in  which  many  an  eye  I  talk  to  holds 
coarse  converse,  but  whispering  soft,  like  the  last  low  accents 
of  an  expiring  saint.  "How  can  you  live  comfortless.  Cap- 
lain  Shandy,  and  alone,  without  a  bosom  to  lean  your  head  on 
or  trust  your  cares  to?" 

It  was  an  eye — 

But  I  shall  be  in  love  with  it  myself  if  I  say  another  word 
about  tt. 

It  did  my  uncle  Toby's  business,    -    -    - 

The  world  is  ashamed  of  being  virtuous.  My  tmde 
Toby  knew  little  of  the  worid,  and  therefore  when  he  felt  he 
iwas  in  love  with  Widow  Wadman.  he  had  no  conception  that 
the  thing  was  any  more  to  be  made  a  mystery  of  than  if  Mrs. 
Wadman  had  ^ven  him  a  cut  with  a  gapped  knife  across  his 
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finger.  Had  it  been  otherwise — yet  as  be  ever  looked  upon 
Trim  as  an  huinblc  friend,  and  suw  fri::slt  leiiauiis  o-cc/  day  <4 
his  life  to  treat  tilia  as  stidi— it  would  bare  niode  do  varialioa 
in  tfac  manner  in  whidi  be  informed  hlni  of  Uie  afTaLr. 
*■  i  am  in  lo^'e,  corporall"  quotb  my  uncle  Toby. 
Is  ]ovtl  said  the  corporal;  your  huaor  vras  very  wd]  tbe 
<ky  before  yesterday,  nhcn  I  was  teUing  your  honor  the  stor>* 
cl  the  Kiiig  of  Bohemia. — Bohemia,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  musing 
a  long  time.— what  became  of  that  stoiy,  Trim  ? 

We  lost  it,  an'  plea.se  your  honor,  sooiehov  betimt  tts,  but 
your  booof  was  as  free  from  love  then  as  1  am.  "JVas  just  whilst 
thou  went'st  off  with  the  wheel-barrow— With  Mrs.  Wadman, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby — «be  haa  left  a  baS  here— added  my  uncle 
Toby,  pointing  to  his  breast. 

She  can  no  more,  an'  please  your  honor,  stand  a  siege  than 
she  can  fly,  cried  the  corporaL 

But  as  we  are  neighbors.  Trim,  tbe  best  way  1  think  is  to  let 
her  know  it  civilly  first,  quoth  my  imcle  Toby. 

Now  if  I  might  presume,  said  the  corporal,  to  differ  &om 
'  your  honor — 

\      Why  else  do  I  talk  to  thee,  Trim?   said  my  unde  Toby, 
I  mildly. — 

I  Then  I  would  begin,  an*  please  your  honor,  with  wnHti|f 
a  good  thundering  attack  upon  her,  in  return,  and  telliog  her 
civilly  aftefward.s;  for  if  she  knows  anytliinx  cf  yonr  boDOr's 
bein^  in  love  beforehand — 

L — d  help  her! — She  knows  no  more  at  present  of  it»  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby — than  the  child  unborn — 
Prcdous  soulsV— 

itrs-  W^adman  had  told  it,  with  all  its  eireumstancest  to  Mns, 
Bridget  twenty-four  hoiirt  hrforr,  and  wa^  at  that  very  mo- 
I'tnent  ^tting  in  coundl  with  her  touehtng  some  slight  mlsgiv- 
'  ings  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  Uw  olTuir,  which  the  de\Tl, 
who  never  lies  dead  in  a  ditch,  had  put  into  her  bead — 
before  be  would  oBow  half  time  to  get  quietly  through  her 
Tf  Dcum. 
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CHAPTER  111. 
Jane  Austen  :  Scorr  and  the  Historical  Novel. 

Maria  Edgcworih  (1767-1849)  deserves  mention  in  any 
consideration  of  the  English  novel  bolli  for  her  personal  ac- 
complishment and  for  the  influence  which  she  exerted  upon 
her  generation*  Precocious  as  a  child,  her  Uierary  work 
throughout  was  hampered  by  pedantry.  She  was  the  first  to 
portray  Irish  hfe  from  Ihc  Irish  standpoint.  Previously  the 
Irish  had  been  introduced  into  stories  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing humorous  situations  and  attracting  attention  to  an  amusing 
brogue.  In  The  Absentee  and  Castle  Rackrent  she  showed  the 
people  of  the  Emerald  Isle  as  they  rcaJly  were — as  they  acted 
and  thought  and  felt.  This  sjinpathctic  treatment  revealed 
thdr  conditions  in  a  new  light.  No  higher  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  Miss  Edgeworth  than  that  of  Scott,  in  his  generous 
acknowledgment  of  having  been  inspired  by  her  Irish  talcs 
to  undertake  to  do  for  Scotland  what  she  liad  so  happily  done 
for  Ireland. 

More  gifted  by  far  was  Jane  Austen/ l)om  the  year  that 
vttnessed  the  opening  of  our  great  war  for  independence. 
Daughter  of  a  clcrgj-man.  Miss  Austen  lived  throughout  her 
life  among  the  middle  class  and  generally  amid  village  sur- 
roundings. Few  literary  persons  have  ever  followed  such  a 
htuodrum  existence  more  securely  halged  in  by  the  common- 
place, dull  and  prosaic.  Nevertheless,  her  clear  vision  and  pen- 
etratit^  inright  permiited  her  lo  make  the  most  of  tlie  world 
she  knew,  Like  a  miniature  painter,  to  whose  efforts  she 
likened  her  work,  she  achieved  her  results  by  delicate  care 
and  painstaking.  In  all,  she  wrote  six  novels;  four  were  pub* 
lished  before  her  death;  two  subsequently.  Extremely  modest 
and  restricted  by  the  binding  sense  of  propriety  under  which 
she  grew  up,  she  never  allowed  her  name  10  be  used  in  connec* 
tioo  with  her  published  \-oIunies  nor  was  their  true  authorship 
generally  knoiA-n  until  after  her  death. 

It  is  idle  to  judge  hterary  productions  by  ages  other  than 
tliat  which  produced  them.  Ackno^vlcdgtng  her  limitations,  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  few  have  since  equaDed  Miss  Austen 
and  none  excelled  her.  Her  career  ia  almost  phcnonicnaL  She 
wrote  as  easily  and  quietly  n^  she  lived.  Those  wJio  knew  her 
best  were  scarcely  aware  of  her  labor  or  conscious  of  her  un- 
usual powers.  Simplicity  characterl^e^l  her  life^  and  the  even 
teiwr  of  her  ^rroundings  is  reflected  in  her  booh&  Lacking 
intensity  and  deep  passion,  they  are  illuminated  with  humor 
and  satire  equalled  only  by  tliat  of  Thackeray,  These  two 
English  novelists  present  several  similarities.  Both  abound  in 
detail,  both  understand  the  faitin^^  and  foibles  of  the  day. 
both  strikingly  picture  contemporary  manners. 

Scott  belonged  to  the  romanticists;  Miss  Austen  with  the 
realists.  None  since  Fielding  had  so  satirized  the  sentimental* 
ists,  Jane  Austens  lirst  book,  published  m  [8iu  cleared  the 
atmosphere  for  a  more  natural  t>pe  of  story.  In  Saitc  and 
S^tsibitity,  two  sisters  are  brought  before  us;  one  acts  reason- 
ably ard  rationally :  the  other,  filled  with  romantic  extrax-a* 
gances,  seeks  misery  and  creates  it.  None  coidd  read  the  talc 
and  not  feel  the  blow  so  delicately  but  forcefully  dealt  to 
writers  of  the  scntimcmal  order  Norlhanger  Abbey  and  Per- 
suasion, her  last  novels,  exemplify  changes  in  the  writer;  a 
deeper  vein  is  reached;  more  and  more  is  the  motive  rcvealed- 
Yct  he  seeks  in  vain  who  would  find  the  author  in  the<e  stories. 
Not  ewn  Shakespeare  wrote  more  impersonally.  Whilst  at 
first  thought  a  comparison  between  the  great  dramatistt  and 
this  gentle  writer  may  seem  surprising,  critics  liave  repeatedly 
pointed  out  a  similarity  between  her  characters  and  those  of 
the  light  Shakespearean  comedies;  moreover,  social  manners 
largely  prevail  in  both. 

Her  closely  woven  story,  definite  plot,  details  that  6tte4' 
in  together  like  pieces  of  a  wonderful  puzzle,  awakened  the 
admiration  of  Scott.  He  produced  his  effects  by  bold  mastery, 
broad  canvases,  a  wealth  of  characters;  Miss  Austen,  by  her 
quietly  developed  story,  in  which  each  polished  mosaic  fitted 
into  its  place  and  contributed  to  the  harmonious  whole. 

Walter  Scott  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  historical 
novel.  Attempted  by  others,  he  first  gave  it  an  assured  place 
in  literature.  Since  his  time  and  particulariy  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  historical  novels  have  been 
produced  in  lavish  abundance.   Yet  never  since  the  days  of 
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Scott  has  anyone  approached  the  novel  from  the  same  stand- 
poanL 

As  3  boy,  frail  hcahh  prevented  Walter  Scott  from  partici- 
pating in  the  ruggc<I  sporti  and  pastimes  that  otherwise  might 
Itave  been  his  enjoyment  Rather,  he  found  hia  plcniiurc  in  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  border.  He  v«  in  poinl  of  time 
xto<  far  removed  from  the  years  when  dans  in  the  Highland 
I<ih3  and  plaids  had  roused  quickly  to  the  call  of  their  chief- 
tains and  gone  forth  to  evince  their  strength.  The  spirit  of 
the  earlier  indcpendcnec  &ur\'ivcd  and  the  rocks  and  crags 
abounded  in  tales  which  roused  the  imagination  of  the  already 
iniag'fiative  youth.  Steeped  in  history  and  developing  in  stir- 
roundings  which  impressed  the  past  upon  his  mind,  Scott  be- 
came nK)re  at  home  in  the  past  than  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  organi::ation  of  the  feudal  state  laid  hold  of  him; 
his  temperament  responded  to  it.  His  own  later  life  was  spent 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  revive  feudal  life,  its  limitless  hospitality^ 
its  responsibility  over  its  retainers. 

Scott's  first  ivrtiiTigs  were  couched  in  verse,  Th^  Lady  of 
iht  Lake,  Marmion^  and  The  Lay  of  Oic  Last  Minstrsl  are 
today  read  by  every  schoolboy-  Critics  have  often  claimed  that 
they  arc  but  novelettes  in  rhyme.  But  the  stirring  border 
poems  have  a  charm  which  insures  them  a  place  in  Uterature 
for  some  lime  to  eorne. 

The  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  at  first  unre- 
vealed.    It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  Scott  delayed  claiming  them 
tmtil  he  might  be  assured  of  hi*  jtnccess  as  a  nfivelist.  Success* 
fut  they  Wfre  and  popular  from  the  beginning.   It  has  been  ob- 
served thill  Scoti  wrote  historical  novels  because  he  could  write 
no  other  Wind.    He  gave  hi*  stories  hisloHcal   settings,   al- 
though, to  be  stire,  he  used  history'  to  serve  his  ends  quite  as 
freely  as  Shakespeare  had  done  in  his  historical  plays.   Events 
Ihal  preceded  or  folWvc*!  Iiy  fifty  years  are  made  simnltancous 
if  so  the  crds  ot  the  story  arc  met.   Fact  and  fancy,  sober  truth 
and  6ction.  history  and  romance — all  arc  interwoven  and  a 
Wonderful  lapestrj'  produced  which  so  pleases  by  its  picture 
and  gralific?.  by  its  hannnnions  blendings  that  only  when  wc 
ha^^e  enjoyed  it  to  the  titmast  do  we  care  to  dissect  it  and 
separate  the  threads.    In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  who 
yields  to  the  story  seldcm  paiLSes  to  think  which  portions  are 
attribuuble  to  history  and  which  to  Scott 
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WHhtn  a  cQiiipuratively  few  year^  ScoU  coiitplctcd  more 
tliait  Ihirly  novi^ls.  A  glance  at  Uieir  sij^c  ainJ  volume  will  im- 
inctliatcly  ^ipprisc  uiic  of  the  stupeiiitou&  task.  Scott  wrolc 
easily*  tirelessly  and  one  niigbt  aIn>oM  add,  hcedlcsflly.  His 
mind  was  deeply  engrossed  upon  tlic  story,  but  lie  built  upon 
no  previously  coiistniclcd  plot.  Slight  study  of  his  stones  will 
enable  the  general  reader  to  see  that  character*^  intended  for 
6rsc  place  not  infrequently  become  lost  and  others  supersede 
them ;  the  mam  thread  of  the  storj*  is  often  abandoned  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  aulhor  to  trace  out  a  new  incident 
or  explore  to  the  end  a  strange  and  untravclcd  path.  More-i 
over,  he  rarely  reveals  to  us  the  true  mentality  of  his  char 
tcrs;  wc  know  \\o\v  ihcy  arc  dressed,  equipped,  and  how  ihej 
acquit  themselves;  but  wc  rarely  know  how  they  feci — what 
motives  arc  actuating  them*  what  untold  anguish  or  joy  they 
are  cxpcnenctrg.  One  exception  must  be  made,  and  that  is  in 
Che  instanee  of  the  abnormal  creatures  who  people  his  pages. 
These  wc  grow  to  understand   from  almost  every  point  6f 

Some  of  the  less  familiar  among  Scott*s  novels  arc  supe- 
rior to  the  ones  more  widely  read.  Iv^nkoe  is  far  from  strong- 
est, although,  perhaps,  best  known.  Kmikvorth  and  The  Tal- 
isman will  continue  to  live  and  hold  their  readers.  But  Th^ 
Abbot,  The  Xfonasftry,  and  particularly  The  Bride  of  Lomm^- 
moor  have  i^ualitie^  which  give  them  superiority  over  other 
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Castlk- 

(From  "Ivanlio*/') 

The  uoise  wiUitn  the  castle,  occasioned  by  tlic  defensive 

preparations  which  Y.aA  been  considerable  for  some  time,  now 

iticrcascd   into  tenfold  btistle  and  clatuor.     The  heav>',  yet 

hA9ty,  step  of  the  nicn*at-ann5,  traversed  the  btftttlementSt  or 

redounded  on   the  iiarTow  and  v/iudiug   passages  and  stairs 

which  led  to  the  vark>u5  bartisaiis  aud  points  of  defence.  The 

voices  cf  tlie  kiu^ht^Avcic  heaid,  uttiitiaLiii^  their  followers,  ur 

directing  means  of  defence,  while  their  commands  were  often 

drowned  ia  the  clft^hin^  of  armor,  ur  the  clamorous  shouts  of 

those  whom  they  addrcfiscd.    Trenicttdous  as  these  sounds 

"were,  and  yet  more  tcrnblc  from  the  awful  event  which  :hey 

presaged,  there  wa!i  a  snblimity  mixed  with  them,  whidi 

Rebecca's  high-toned  miud  could  feci  even  in  tlial  moment 

'of  terror.    Her  eye  kindled,  altliougli  tlie  blood  fled  from  her 

checks;  and  there  was  a  strong  mixture  of  fear,  and  of  athril* 

ling  sense  of  the  sublime,  as  she  repeated,  half  whi3|>ering  to 

hcrselfi  half  speaking  to  her  companion,  the  sacred  text, — 

*'The  qnivcr  ratllctli— the  glittering  spear  find  the  shield — 

tbe  noise  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting!" 

But  Ivanhoe  was  like  the  war-horse  of  that  sublime  pas- 
Mg^i  glowing  with  iinpHience  at  his  inactivity,  and  with  his 
ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the  afiray  of  which  these  sounds 
were  the  introduction.  "If  I  could  but  drag  mvself,"  he 
said,  "to  yonder  window,  thai  I  might  see  how  this  brave 
game  is  like  tc  go — If  I  had  but  bow  to  shoot  a  shaft,  or 
t.bittle*axe  to  strike  were  it  but  a  single  bbw  for  our  dehvcr* 
:! — It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain — I  am  alike  nerveless  and 
^ircaponlessl"  ^^ 
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"Fret  not  thyself,  no1>le  knight,*'  answered  Rebecca, 
"  the  sounds  liave  ccaseJ  of  a  sudden—  it  may  be  they  join  ao*, 
bAttle." 

"  Thou  knowcst  naught  of  it^"  said  Wilfred,  impatiently ; 
**  This  drad  pause  only  show^  that  the  men  are  at  their  poitU 
on  the  walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack  ;  what  wc  have 
heard  wuj;  but  the  inalant  innttering  of  the  &torm^t  will 
bur&t  auon  ia  all  ita  fury. — Could  I  but  rcaich  yoader 
window ! " 

*'Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt,  noble 
knight,**  replied  his  attendant.  Observing  his  extreme  soli- 
citude, she  firmly  added,  *'I  myself  will  stand  at  the  lattice 
and  describe  to  you  it:%  I  CAn  what  poLS^cs  without." 

'^Ycu  luust  not-~you  sliall  notP*  exclaimed  Ivanboe; 
'^each  lattice,  each  aperture,  will  be  soon  a  mark  fgr  the 
archers^  some  random  shaft " 

"It  shall  be  welcome!**  mnrmurcd Rebecca,  as  with  firm 
pace  she  a-sccTided  two  or  three  steps,  which  led  to  tlic  window 
of  which  they  spoke. 

*' Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca!"  exclaitaed  Ivanhoei  **this  is 
no  maideu's  pastime— do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and 
death,  and  render  me  forever  iniseijible  for  having  given  the 
occasion;  at  least  cover  thyself  with  yonder  ancient  buckler, 
and  show  as  little  of  your  person  at  the  lattice  as  may  bc^' 

Following  with  wonderful  promptitude  the  directions  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  availing  herself  of  the  protection  of  the  large 
ancient  shield  which  she  placed  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
window,  Rebecca,  with  tolerable  security  to  herself,  could 
witness  part  of  what  was  passing  without  the  castle,  and 
report  to  Ivanhoe  the  preparations  which  the  assailants  were 
making  for  the  storm.  Indeed  the  situation  which  she  thus 
obtained  was  peculiarly  favorable  for  ihis  purpose,  because, 
being  placed  on  an  angle  of  the  main  buildiuj;,  Rebecca  could 
not  only  see  what  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  castle, 
but  also  commanded  a  view  of  the  outwork  likely  to  h**  Ihe 
first  object  of  the  moditaterl  assault.  It  was  an  exterior  forti- 
fication of  no  great  height  or  strength,  intendrd  to  protect  the 
postem-gate,  through  which  Ccdric  bad  been  recently  dis- 
missed by   Pront-de-B<cuf.    Tbc  cattle  moat  divided   this 
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Species  of  b^rSican  from  the  rest  of  the  fortress,  ao  thAt,  in 
case  of  its  being  token,  it  was  cA^y  to  cut  off  the  commuiiica- 
tion  wiUi  tile  uiaiu  buildiug  by  withdrawiug  tlic  tcLiiporury 
bridge.  In  Uic  QUtwork  was  a  sallyport  conespondiug  to  the 
posleni  of  the  castle,  and  the  whole  was  sitTTOttDded  by  a 
strong  palisade.  Rebecca  could  observe,  from  the  number  of 
men  pluced  for  the  defence  of  llib*  post,  that  the  besieged 
entertained  appreheasions  ftr  its  safety ;  and  from  tlic  muster- 
ing of  the  assailants  n  a  direction  nearly  opi)osite  to  the  out-* 
work,  it  seemed  n^  less  plain  that  it  had  been  selected  as  a 
vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe, 
and  added,  *'  The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  archers, 
although  only  3,  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark  shadow,'* 

'*Under  what  banner?"  asked  h'anhoe, 

'*  Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe,"  answered 
Rebecca. 

"A  sinjjular  novelty,"  muttered  the  knigbt,  '*to  advance 
to  storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or  banner  displayed  I — 
Seest  thou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders?" 

^'  A  knight,  clad  in  sable  annor,  is  the  most  conspicuoos." 
said  the  Jewess;  "  he  alone  is  anned  fiom  head  to  heel,  and 
seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around  him," 

"Wliat  device  docs  he  bear  on  his  shield?"  replied 
Ivanhoe, 

*'  Something  rt^embling  a  bar  of  ifon^  and  a  padlock 
painted  blue  on  the  black  shield." 

"A  fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure,"  said  Ivanhoe;  "I 
know  not  who  may  bear  the  devicej  but  well  I  ween  it  might 
now  be  mine  own.     Canst  thou  not  see  the  motto?" 

"  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,"  replied  Re- 
becca, "but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield,  U 
shows  as  I  tell  yon/* 

^'Scciu  there  no  other  leaden?**  exclaimed  the  anxious 
inqntrer. 

"  None  of  martc  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold  from 
this  station,"  said  Rebecca;  "but,  doubtless,  the  other  side 
of  the  castle  Is  also  assailed.  They  appear  e\'ca  now  prepar- 
ing to  advance— God  of  Zion  protect  us  I — What  a  dreadful 
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•tight !— Those  who  advance  first  bear  hngr  ^hteldft  and  dp- 
Teticefi  made  of  plank  ;  the  others  follow,  bendmR;  llieir  bows 
OB  they  come  on. — They  xaiec  their  bow« ! — God  gf  Uoi^  for- 
give the  creatures  tlioii  ha^i  model** 

Her  description  vas  here  suddctily  iaterruptcd  by  the 
s:g7ial  for  n^tsatiU,  which  vra^  given  hy  tlie  bloat  cf  a  Bbrill 
bugle,  and  at  oucc  answered  by  a  flourish  of  the  Korman 
trumpets  from  the  battlcmcntn^  wliich,  mingled  with  the 
deep  and  liollovf  claug  of  the  uakcrs  fa  species  of  kettle 
drum),  retorted  in  notes  of  defiance  tbe  cliallenge  of  the 
eiieiiiy^  The  shouts  of  hoth  parties  augmented  the  fearful 
din,  the  assailants  cr>'iiiSp  "  St,  George  for  merry  England  I" 
and  the  Ncnnaiis  answering  thcni  with  loud  cries  of  '^£n 
avani^  Dc  Bracy!  ffcausfant/  Beanseant/  Front-de-Bceuf  ii 
ia  rfsci/usstr/"  according  to  the  war-cries  of  their  different 
commanders. 

It  was  not  however,  by  clamor  that  the  contest  was  to  be 
decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  met 
by  an  equally  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  tlie  besieged- 
The  archers,  trained  by  tlicir  woodland  pastimes  to  the  most 
cRective  use  of  the  long*bow,  shot,  to  use  the  appropriate 
phrase  of  the  lime,  so  "wbolly  together^"  that  no  point  at 
which  a  defender  could  show  the  least  part  of  his  pcrsoa, 
ttcaped  their  cloth-yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy  discharge, 
which  contiDued  as  thick  and  sharp  as  hail,  while,  notwith- 
standing, ever>'  arrow  had  its  individua!  aim,  and  flew  by 
scores  toj^ther  a^inst  each  embrasure  and  opening  in  the 
parapets,  as  well  as  at  evtTV  window  where  a  defender  either 
occasionally  had  post,  or  Tui^ht  be  suspected  to  be  5tationed, 
— hy  this  sustained  discliir^e,  two  or  three  of  the  garrison 
were  s1ain»  and  several  others  wounded.  But,  confident  in 
their  annor  of  proof,  and  in  tbe  cover  which  their  situation 
afforded,  the  followers  of  Front-de-Bfieuf.  and  his  allies, 
showed  an  obstinacy  in  defence  proportioned  to  the  fury  of 
tbe  atUck,  and  repliMl  with  the  dUcliarge  of  their  long  croaa- 
bows,  as  welt  as  with  their  long-bows,  ftlings,  and  other  mis- 
sile weapons,  to  the  close  and  continued  shower  of  arrows  ; 
and,  as  the  awaiUnii  w^re  neces^Tily  but  mdinerently  pro- 
tected, did  ooasidciably  more  damage  than  tbcy  received  at 
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their  hand.  The  whizzing  of  shafts  and  of  missiles  on  botii 
rides  was  only  ititcrrupted  by  the  shouts  which  arose  when 
either  side  inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

"And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-ridden  monk,'*  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe,  "while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is 
played  out  by  the  hand  of  others !  Look  from  the  window 
once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked 
by  the  archers  beneath.  Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if 
they  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which 
she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca  again  took 
post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as  not  to 
be  visible  from  beneath. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?"  again  demanded  the 
wounded  knight. 

*^  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to 
dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them," 
"  That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  *'if  they  press  not 
right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery 
may  avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look 
for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how 
he  bears  himself;  for  as  the  leader  15  so  will  the  followers  be," 
"  I  see  him  not,*'  said  Rebecca. 

"Foul  craven  1"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;   "does  he  blench 
£om  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest?" 

"He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not!"  said  Rebecca;  "I 
«ee  him  now  ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer 
"fcarrier  of  the  barbican-  They  pull  down  the  piles  and  pali- 
sades, they  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes.  His  high  black 
jlume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng  like  a  raven  over  the 
*eld  of  the  slaitL  They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers 
— they  rush  on — they  are  thrust  back  ! — Front-de  Bceuf  heads 
'ttc  defenders ;  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press, — 
TTiey  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed 
land  to  hand  and  man  to  man.  God  of  Jacob !  it  is  the  meet- 
ing of  two  fierce  tides — the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by 
adverse  winds !  * ' 

She  turned  her  head  &om  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer 
to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 
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**Txvik  fortn  again,  Rebecca^"  said  Ivanho^,   mijctalcitig 
die  caas«  of  ber  retiring  ;  "  the  archcrx*  nit^^t  in  some  d«gteej 
ha^iX  ceased,  since  the>' are  now  fighting  hand  to  Ti^n4. — ) 
Loolt  ;^in  ;  tlicre  i»  now  less  danger.** 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth  and  almost  immediately  ex- 
claimed— *'Holy  Prophets  of  the  Law  t  Front-de-B(«nf  aud 
tbc  Black  Kniglit  fi^ht  band  to  hand  in  the  breach  amid  the ' 
TOW  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progress  of  tbc  strife. 
Heaven  stiikc  with  thooe  who  stiike  for  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  captive  !*'  She  then  ultcied  a  kmdshiicky 
and  exclaimed — '*  He  is  down  I  he  is  down  I " 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoc;  "for  our  dear  Lady*5 
sake,  tell  me  which  lus  ^llen?  " 

"The  Black  Knight,*'  answered  Rebecca,  laintly;  then 
instantly  again  shouted  with  jo>'fuI  eagerness^"  Bm  no — 
but  no  1  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed  t  he  is  on 
foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  trere  twenty  men's  strength  ia 
bia  single  arnt  His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe 
from  a  yeoman— he  presses  Froat-de-Bctnf  with  blow  on 
blow.  Tlte  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  onder  the  ■ 
steel  of  the  woodman— he  fall^^he  falls!** 

"Pront-dc-Bocnf?'*  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

^'Front-de-B<ruf!"  answered  the  Jewess.  ''Hismen  msh 
to  the  resctie«  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar;  their  united 
force  compels  the  champion  to  pusc  They  drag  Fronl-de- 
Bceuf  within  the  walls." 

**Thc  assailants  ha\x  won  the  baitiers,  have  they  not?" 
said  Ivanhoe, 

"They  have— thc>-  have!"  exclaimed  Rebecca;  "and 
they  pres*«  thf  he«^eged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall.  Some 
plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bec?^  and  endeavor  to  ascend 
upon  the  shoulders  of  eadi  other.  _  .  T>own  go  stones,  beams, 
and  trunks  of  trees  upon  ihetr  heads ;  and  as  fast  as  the>'  bear 
the  wounded  to  the  rear,  &esh  men  supply  their  places  in  the 
assaiilt  Greol  God  !  ho^t  thou  ^iven  men  thine  own  image 
that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  dc&ccd  by  tbc  hands  of  tlieir 
brethren  1" 

'^Think  not  of  tbat,"  said  I\-anhoe,  'Hhb  b  no  time  for 
siidi  thoughts.    Who  yield  ?    Who  push  them  away  ?  " 
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"Tfiff  ladders  are  thrown  down,**  replied  Rebecca,  sliiid- 
dering;  "tHe  soldiers  lit*  grovelling  under  them  likecrtisted 
reptile*.    The  besieged  have  l!ie  bettor.'* 

"Saint  George  strike   for  usP   exclaimed  the    knigltt. 
"Do  the  folse  yeomen  give  way?" 

"Nol**  exclaimed  Rebecca  ;  "they  bear  themselves  right 
ycomanly.  The  Blacic  Knight  apprcaclics  the  postern  with 
his  huge  axe — the  thundering  blowa  which  he  deals  you  may 
hear  above  all  the  diu  and  shouts  of  the  battle.  Stones  and 
beoiiiK  uie  bulled  down  u[K>n  Lhc  btjtd  chainptoii — he  rcg.itds 
them  no  more  than  iftliey  were  thistledown  or  feathers.'* 

'*By  Saint  John  of  Acre,"  said  Ivanlioe,  raising  himself 
joyfully  on  his  couch,  "  methought  there  was  but  one  man  in 
England  that  might  do  such  a  deed  I  ^' 

"The  postera-gnte  shakes/'  continued  Rebecca;  "it 
crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows;  they  rush  in — ^thc  out- 
work is  won.  O  God!  they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  bat- 
tlements— tlicy  throw  them  into  the  moat!  O  men,  if  indeed 
yc  be  men— spare  tliem  that  can  resist  no  longer  1  ** 

"The  bridge — the  bridge  which  cominniiicales  with  the 
casll^-'liavc  they  won  that  pass  ?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoc. 

"No/*  replied  Rebecca,  ''tlie  Templar  has  <iestroyed  the 
plaiik  on  which  they  crossed.  Few  of  the  defenders  escaped 
with  him  into  the  caslle;  the  shriekji  and  the  cries  which  you 
hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  othen;.  Alas!  ]  see  it  is  stitl  more 
difficult  to  look  upon  victor>'  than  upon  battle," 

*'Wliat  do  they  now,  maiden?^*  said  Ivanhoc;  **Look 
forth  yet  a^iu — this  is  no  lime  to  faintat  bloodshed," 

**It  is  over  for  the  time,'*  answered  Rebecca;  **our 
friends  strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork  which  they 
have  mastered,  and  it  aflbrds  them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the 
foeinan'-s  shot  that  the  gtirrison  only  bestow  a  few  bolls  on  it 
Irom  iatcr\*al  to  intcr^-al,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than  eficctu- 
ally  to  injure  them." 

"Our  friends,"  said  Wilfred,  "will  surely  not  abandon  an 
enterprise  so  gloricnsly  begun  and  so  hnppily  attained. — O 
no  1  1  will  put  my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe  hath 
rent  heart-of-oak and  bar^ofirou. — SingTilar,"  he  again  mut- 
tered to  himself,  '*  if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed  of  auch 
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dtrrinj^^/—^  fcUciIock,  and  a  sbacklcboU  on  a  field  sable^ 
wbat  tnav  tha  Imcan  ? — Seest  thou  luinglit  els«,  Rebecca, 
by  wliicli  the  Black  Knight  may  be  di-sCtngiushcd?*^ 

"Notliinf^s"  said  the  Jewess;  "all  about  him  is  black  as 
the  wing  of  the  night  raveti.  Nothings  caa  [  spy  tliat  can 
mark  him  rnrthcr—biit  having  once  5«ca  htm  put  forth  his 
strength  in  haltlf^  nic'thinks  I  eonld  know  him  agnin  nmong 
a  thouiaud  warriors. — He  nishrs  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were 
summoned  to  a  banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  ttrcngth| 
there  seems  as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  tlie  champion 
were  given  to  e\*eT7'  blow  which  he  deaU  upon  his  encmiG& 
God  assoilzie  htm  of  the  &iu  of  blood-^Iied  t — ^it  l3  fearful,  yet 
magnificent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one  man  can 
IrUimph  over  hundreds." 

"Rebecca,"  said  Ivauhoc,  "thou  host  painted  a  hero; 
stuely  they  xc=vt  but  to  icfroU  Uicir  force,  or  to  provide  the 
means  of  crossing  the  ]iioat.~Undcr  such  a  leader  as  tliou  hast 
tpokrn  this  kuiglil  to  he,  chcic  aie  no  ci^tvcn  fear^,  no  cold- 
blcx)ded  delays,  no  yielding  upa  gaUant  emprizc;  since  the 
difficulties  which  render  it  arduous  render  it  also  glorious- 
I  swear  by  the  honor  of  my  house — I  vow  by  ilic  name  of  my 
blight  lady*love,  I  would  endure  ten  years'  captivity  to  fight 
one  day  by  that  good  knight'!;  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as  this  I" 

**Ahi5/*  said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  window, 
and  approaching  tlie  conch  of  the  wounded  knight,  "this 
impatient  yearning  after  action— this  struggling  ^-ith  and 
repining  at  your  present  weakness,  will  not  fail  to  injure 
your  returning  health.— How  couldst  thou  hope  to  inflict 
wounds  or.  others,  ere  that  be  liealcd  which  thon  tliyself  hast 
received?'* 

"  Rebecca,"  he  rcpUed,  "thou  knowest  not  how  impossi* 
hie  it  is  for  one  traii:od  to  actions  of  chivalry  to  remain  pas- 
sive M  a  priest,  or  a  woman,  when  they  are  acting  deeds  of 
honor  around  him.  The  love  of  battle  is  tbe  food  Dpon  which 
igf^  live— 'the-  dti-st  of  the  mtlre  U  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  I 
We*Uve  not— we  wish  not  to  live— longer  than  whik  we  are 
victorious  and  retiowned^-Such,  maiden,  are  the  laws  ot 
chivalry  to  which  we  are  sworn,  aud  to  which  we  offer  all 
llut  we  hold  dear/* 
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QuEE?J  Elizabeth  a?jt>  Amy  Robsart. 
(From  "  Kcnilwonh*") 

It  dianccd  upon  that  itiemoruble  mornin}^^  titnt  one  of  the 
earliest  of  tlic  Imntrc^  Iraiii,  who  appeared  fioin  licr  chamber 
in  full  etrmy  for  the  cliAsct  was  the  princcsri,  for  whom  all  t1ic5c 
plca^-iurcs  vcic  iii^tilutcd,  BiiglaudVs  Maidcu  Quern.  I  know 
not  if  it  were  by  chauce,  or  out  of  the  befittiug  courtesy  due 
to  a  unstress  by  whom  lie  was  50  iiiu;:U  huiiuced,  ihut  she  bad 
scarcely  made  one  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  her  clmnilicr 
ere  Leicester  was  by  her  side,  and  proposed  to  her,  until  the 
prei>arations  for  the  cliase  had  been  completed,  to  view  the 
Pleasancc,  and  the  gardens  which  it  connected  with  the  Cas< 
tleyard. 

To  this  new  scene  of  pleastirc  they  walked,  the  carrs  ami 
affording  his  sovereign  the  occasional  support  which  she 
required,  where  flights  of  steps,  then  a  favorite  ornament  in  a 
garden,  conducted  them  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  from 
parterre  to  parterre.  The  ladies  in  attendance,  gifted  with 
pmdenccj  or  endowed  perhaps  witli  the  amiable  desire  of  act- 
ing as  they  vv^ould  be  done  by,  did  not  conceive  tlietr  duty  to 
the  q:icen^s  person  required  them,  though  they  lost  not  sight 
of  hcT,  to  approach  so  near  as  to  share,  or  perhaps  disturb,  the 
conversation  betwixt  tlic  queen  and  the  earli  who  was  not 
only  her  host  but  also  her  most  irusled.  cslccnictl,  and  favored 
servant.  They  contented  themselves  with  admiring  thegrace 
of  this  illustrious  couple,  whose  robes  of  state  were  now 
exchanged  for  hunting  *niis,  almost  equally  maguificeut. 

Eli/-abelh's  sylvan  dress,  which  was  of  a  pale  blue  silk,  with 
silver  lace  and  /it^us'/ffft^K^  npj^rnarhed  in  form  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Amaxons ;  and  was,  therefore,  well  suited  at  once  to 
her  height,  and  to  the  dignity  of  her  mien,  which  her  consciottt 
rank  and  long  habits  of  authority  had  rendered  in  some  degree 
too  masculine  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  ordiuarj 
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femfile  weeds.  Leicester's  htmltng-suit  of  LincoIn-grecn, 
richly  enihroidtrcd  with  gold,  and  croiised  by  the  gay  1»]dnc, 
which  su«l;tinri  a  biigle-hom,  ^nd  a  wood-lcnifc^  instead  of  & 
Aword^  becsune  its  master^  as  did  his  other  vestinentx  of  court 
or  of  war  Por  such  were  the  perfections  of  his  form  and 
mien,  that  Leiccsttcr  wax  always  i:tippoueiJ  to  be  seen  to  the 
gfTcatest  advantage  in  the  character  aud  dre^  which  for  the 
litnc  he  represented  or  wore. 

The  conx^r&aCton  of  HHjcabetb  and  tbe  favorite  earl  has 
not  reached  115  indct^il.  But  those  who  watched  at  fomc  dis- 
tance (and  the  eyes  of  courliers  and  court  ladies  arc  right 
aharp)  were  of  opiuiou,  tiiat  ou  no  occasiou  did  the  dignity  of 
Slizabcth,  in  gesture  and  motion,  sceui  50  dcciiicdly  to  soften 
away  tuto  a  mien  expressive  of  indecision  and  teiideraess. 
Her  step  was  not  only  slow,  but  even  nnequa!,  a  thing  most 
unwonteil  in  her  carriage;  her  look^t  seemed  bent  on  the 
ground)  and  tlierc  was  a  timid  disposition  to  withdraw  from 
her  companion,  which  external  gesture  in  females  often  indi- 
cates exactly  the  opposite  tcQdenc>*  in  the  secret  miiad<  The 
Duchess  of  Rutland^  who  ventured  nearest,  was  e\*en  heard 
to  a\%r,  that  she  discerned  a  tear  in  Eliinbeth's  eye,  and  a 
btosh  on  the  check  :  and  still  farther,  '^She  bent  her  looks  on 
the  ground  to  avoid  mine,"  said  the  dudiPss;  "she  who,  in 
her  ordinary  mood,  eoald  look  down  a  iioo-"  To  what  con- 
clnsiou  these  symptoms  led  is  sufficiently  evident ;  nor  were 
they  probably  entirely  groundless.  Tbe  progress  of  private 
conversation,  betwixt  two  persons  of  different  scxcSy  is  often 
deciave  of  their  fate*  and  gives  it  a  tarn  very  different  per- 
haps from  what  they  themselves  anticipated.  Galkotry 
becomes  mingled  with  coavcrsatioa,  and  affection  and  pasnon 
come  gradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as  well  as 
shepherd  swains,  will,  in  scch  a  tT^'iog  moment,  say  more 
tlun  tbey  inteoded ;  aiKl  queeii!^  Hl:e  village  maideiu;  will 
listen  longer  than  the)'  should. 

Hotscs  in  the  meanwhile  ceigbed,  aad  champed  the  bits 
with  imp.'ttience  in  tbe  ba£e«<ourt;  botmds  yelled  in  their 
couples,  and  yeomen,  rangetSj  and  ptidcers  Uracntcd  the 
cxhalhig  of  thedew,  wbicliwoald  pgrxxnt  the  scent  &om  tying. 
But  XtfCtcestet  had  *'-7'***''  cfaasc  tn  ticw,  01^  to  qieak  more 
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justly  towards  biin,  liad  become  engaKed  in  it  without  pre* 
meditatioUt  as  the  litgh-fipirited  hunter  which  follows  tlie  cr>* 
of  the  bounds  that  have  cros^d  his  path  by  accident.  The 
queen— an  accomplished  and  handsome  woman— the  pride  of 
Engluid,  t!ie  hope  of  France  and  HolUnd,  and  the  dread  of 
Sprtin,  had  probably  listened  with  more  than  uftnal  favor  to 
that  mi-ctiire  of  ronwnlic  gftllaTtlrj-  wilh  which  %hc  alwayfi 
loved  to  be  addressed ;  and  the  earl  had,  in  vauitv,  in  ambt* 
tioD,  or  in  both,  thrown  in  more  and  more  of  Chat  delicious 
Ingredient,  until  his  importunity  became  the  language  of  love 
lUelf. 

*'No,  Dudley,''  said  Elisabeth,  yet  it  was  with  brolcca 
accents — '*No,  1  must  be  the  mother  of  my  people.  Other 
ties,  that  ma^c  the  lowly  maiden  happy,  arc  denied  to  her 
sovereign, — No,  Leicester,  urge  it  no  more — Were  I  as  otherS| 
free  to5cck  my  own  happiness — iheu,  iadced — but  it  cannot 
^-cannot  be- — Delay  the  chase— delay  it  for  half  aj>houi— * 
and  leave  me,  my  lord," 

"How,  leave  you,  madam!"  said  LeiccsteTj — **Has  my 
madness  oScndcd  you?  '^ 

**  No»  Leicester,  not  so ! "  answered  the  queen  hastily ; 
"it  is  but  madness,  and  must  not  be  repeated.  Go— ^)ut  go 
not  far  from  hence— and  meautime  let  no  one  intrude  on  my 
privacy." 

While  she  spoke  thus,  D:idley  bowed  deeply  and  retired 
with  a  slow  and  melancholy  air.  The  queen  stood  gazing 
after  him,  and  mummrcd  to  herself—"  Were  it  possible — were 
it  &ut  possible !— 'but  no^iio^ Elizabeth  must  be  the  wife  and 
mother  of  England  alone/* 

As  she  spoke  thus,  and  in  order  to  avoid  some  one  whose 
step  she  heard  approaching*  the  queen  turned  into  the  grotto 
in  which  her  l^pless,  and  yet  but  too  successful,  rival  lay 
concealed. 

The  mind  of  England's  Elizabeth,  if  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  afjitatiHc  inter\'iew  to  which  she  had  just  put  a  period, 
wa*  of  that  firm  ati'l  tlectded  character  which  soon  ircnvcre  its 
0fttnral  tone.  Itwas  like  one  of  those  ancient  drutdical  monu- 
ments, called  roclcinK-stones.  The  finger  of  Cupid,  boy  a<fi  hd 
U  potntedi  could  put  her  feelings  in  motion,  but  the  power  of 
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Ffamics  pobT^  not  l^vc  j^j'^rr^MPifT  t^*'*"'  «T>tTTiTwifiwM_  j^  sIk 
ad^anmi  wxth  a  ^v  pace  tDwmrfa  tii£  inmafit  exaeini^  of 
tne  giT^cax  Ikt  ccffnncTPacae^  crc  sbc  had  ptoctcded  half  the 
jcs^^  had  recovered  its  d^iiit^  of  look^  and  her  mien  its 
£rr  gl  coDmsuuL 

I~  V3S  then  the  qpctn.  ^'**'*"*^  avsrCf  that  a  female  &gare 
vas  placed  h^^-'^,  or  rather  panlybchiiidf  an  alabaster  colmnn, 
xz  th^  £cct  of  whicli  ziv^  the  pcHiieid  fbautain,  vhich  occo* 
c^d  the  imcost  recea  of  tEie  twilight  grotto.  The  flasqraj 
mmd  of  Elizabeth  suggested  the  stocy  of  Noma  and  ^^ria, 
and  she  doabted  not  that  some  Italian  sculptor  had  here 
represeiitcd  tbeXaiad,  whoec  inspoations  gave  la'vs  to&omc. 
As  she  aivanccd,  she  became  docbtml  vhether  she  bdield  a 
statce  or  a  form  of  flesh  and  blocd-  The  nnfortnnatc  Amv, 
mdeed,  remained  mc^kmlcssv  betwixt  the  desire  which  she 
had  to  pake  her  condition  known  to  one  of  her  sex,  and  her 
awe  for  the  statelv  form  which  approached  her,  and  which, 
though  her  e\-cs  had  never  before  beheld,  her  feais  in^'tantly 
suspected  to  be  the  poaouage  she  really  was.  Amy  had 
arisen  from  her  scat  with  the  pGipode  cf  addzesshig  the  lady 
who  entered  the  gro:to  alon^  and,  as  she  at  first  thonght,  so 
opportncely.  Bat  when  she  recollected  the  alarm  which 
Leicester  had  ex^^esed  at  the  qaeai*s  knowing  ai^ht  of  their 
nnion,  and  became  mme  and  more  satisned  that  the  person 
whom  she  row  beheld  was  Elizabeth  hetself^  she  stood  with 
one  foot  advanced  and  one  withdrawn,  her  arms,  head,  and 
hands,  perfectly  motionless,  and  her  cheek  as  pallid  as  the 
alabaster  pedestal  agsinst  which  she  leaned.  Her  dress  was 
of  pale  sea-green  silt,  little  distinguished  in  that  imperfect 
ligl;t,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  drapciy  of  a  Grecian 
Nymph,  such  an  antique  disguise  having  been  thought  the 
most  secure,  where  so  many  maskeis  and  resellers  were 
assembled ;  so  that  the  queen's  doubt  of  her  being  a  living 
form  was  well  justified  by  all  contingent  circumstances^  as 
well  as  by  the  bloodless  check  and  fixed  e>-c. 

EI  izabeth  remained  in  donbt,  even  after  she  had  approached 
within  a  few  paces^  whether  she  did  not  gaze  on  a  statue  so 
cunningly  fashioned,  that  by  the  doubtful  light  it  could  not  be 
distingubhed  from  reality'.     She  stopped,  thdefore,  and  fixed 


upon  this  intcrcstiEij;  object  her  princely  look  with  so  much 
Icccnness,  that  the  astoni-shiiicnt  wliich  had  kept  Amy  imiiiuv- 
able  gave  vay  to  awe,  and  she  gradually  cast  dowii  hei  e>*es 
and  dropped  her  bead  uodcr  the  commandinsr  gaze  of  the  sov- 
ereign- Still,  howtver,  she  remained  ia  nil  respects.  Raving 
this  slow  and  profound  iucliuauoii  of  the  bead^  motionless 
and  silcct* 

From  her  dtess,  and  the  casket  which  she  instinctively 
held  in  her  hand,  KHzabeth  naturally  conjecrttired  ihal  the 
beantiful  but  mute  figure  which  she  beheld  was  a  pcrfornier 
in  one  of  the  \^riou5  theatrical  pageants  which  had  been 
placed  in  different  situations  to  surprise  her  with  their  homage^ 
and  that  the  poor  player,  overcome  with  awe  at  her  presence, 
had  either  forgot  the  part  assigned  her,  or  locked  courage  to 
go  through  it  U  was  natural  and  courteous  to  give  her  some 
CQOOuragCEncnt ;  and  Et:zab<:th  accordingly  said,  in  a  tone  of 
condescending  kiiiducss, — '*How  uow,  feir  Nymph  of  this 
lovely  grotto — art  t!iou  spell-bound  and  struck  with  dumb- 
ness by  the  wicked  cucUaulci'  whom  men  term  Fear? — \Vc 
arc  his  swtjm  eceuiy,  maidea,  and  can  reverse  hLs  chuiin. 
Speak,  we  command  thcc/' 

Instead  of  answering  her  by  speech,  the  unfortunate 
countess  dropped  on  her  knee  before  the  queen,  let  her  casket 
&t1  from  her  band,  and  clasping  her  palms  together,  looked 
op  in  the  queen's  face  with  such  n  mixed  agony  cf  fe^ir  and 
supplication,  that  Klizabcth  was  considerably  affected. 

"What  may  this  mean?"  slie  said;  "this  is  a  stronger 
passion  than  befits  the  occasion.  Stand  up,  damsel — what 
vonldst  thou  have  with  us?" 

"Your  protection,  madam/' faltered  forth  the  unhappy 
petitioner. 

"  Esch  daughter  of  England  has  it  while  she  is  worthy  of 
it,"  replied  the  queen;  '^but  your  distress  seems  to  have 
deeper  root  than  a  forgotten  task.  Why,  and  in  what,  do  you 
crave  our  proleclion  ?  " 

Amy  hastily  endeavored  to  recall  what  she  were  best  to  say, 
which  might  secure  herself  from  the  imminent  dangers  that 
surrounded  her,  without  endangering  her  husband ;  and 
plunging   from  one  thought  *o  another,  amidst   the  chaos 
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^hich  filled  her  mind,  she  could  at  letigUi,  in  Answer  to  the 
cuccn's  repeated  inquiries  in  what  she  sought  protection,  only 
hitcr  ont^  **  Alas!  I  know  not." 

"Tim  is  foHy,  maiden/' said  Elmbeth,  impatiently ;  for 
there  was  something  in  the  extreme  confdston  of  the  suppliant 
which  irritated  her  curiosity',  as  wcU  oa  interested  her  feel- 
iag3|  '"The  sick  man  must  tell  his  malady  to  the  physician, 
nor  arc  \i'B  acou.<>tonicd  to  ask  qucsstioiis  so  ohy  without  receiv- 
ing an  ansii-cr/' 

"I  request — 1  implore,"  stammered  forth  the  unfortunate 
countess, — ''  I  beseech  jour  gradouji  protectioa — aguiust — 
against  one  Vanicy/'  She  choked  wcll-nigh  as  she  uttered 
the  fatal  word,  which  wa<(  instantly  caught  up  by  the  queen. 

"Wliat,  Vamej', — Sir  Richard  Vamey — the  servant  of 
I^rd  Leicester !— What,  damsel,  arc  you  to  him,  or  he  to 
you?" 

"  I — I— was  Lis  prisoner — and  he  practised  on  my  lif^— 
and  I  broke  forth  to — to " 

'*To  throw  thyself  on  my  protection,  doubtless,"  said 
Elizabeth.  "Thou  shall  have  it— tliat  is  if  thou  art  worthy; 
for  we  will  sift  this  nutter  to  tlie  uttermost — Thou  art,"  she 
said,  bending  on  the  countess  an  eye  which  seemed  designed 
to  pierce  her  vcr>'  inmost  soul, — '*  Thou  art  Amy,  daughter  of 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Udcote  Hall?" 

*'  Forgive  m^-forgivc  nic — most  gracious  princess ! "  said 
Amy,  dropping  once  more  on  her  knee  from  which  she  had 
arisen, 

'*For  what  should  I  forgive  thee,  silly  wench?"  said 
Elizabeth;  ''for  being  the  daughter  of  thine  own  father? 
Thou  art  brain-sick,  surely.  Well.  I  see  I  must  wring  the 
stor>'  from  thee  by  inches, — Thou  didst  deceive  thine  old  and 
honored  father — thy  look  confesses  it — cheftted  Master  Tret- 
*;ilian — thy  blush  avouches  it — and  married  thissame  Vamcy." 

Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  iaterrupted  the  queen  eagerly, 
with,  '*  No,  madam,  no — as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  T  am  not 
the  sordid  wretch  you  would  make  me!  I  am  not  the  wife  of 
tlial  contemptible  slave — of  that  most  deliberate  villain!  I 
am  not  the  wife  of  Vamty  1  I  would  rather  be  the  bride  of 
DcstructiouP* 
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The  queen,  overa^hcluied  in  her  turn  by  Amy's  vehemence, 
stood  silcQt  for  an  iustaiit,  and  then  replied,  "Why,  God  ha* 
mercy,  woman  !^*I  see  tUon  canst  talk  fast  enough  when  the 
theme  Hkes  thee.  Nay,  tell  uie,  woman/*  she  continued,  for 
lo  the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now  added  that  of  an  unde- 
fined jealousy  that  sonic  deception  had  been  practiced  on  her, 
— "  tcU  mc,  woman — for  by  God's  day,  I  will  know — whose 
wife  or  whose  paramour  art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be 
speedy. — Thou  wert  better  dally  with  a  lioness  than  with 
BiiMbeth." 

Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged  as  it  were  by  irresistible 
fotoc  tc  the  vcrijc  of  a  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  coidd  not 
avoid, — permitted  not  a  moment's  respite  by  the  eager  words 
and  menacing  gestures  of  the  offended  queen,  Amy  at  length 
uttered  in  despair,  "The  Earl  of  I^eicesler  knows  it  all," 

"The  Earl  of  Leicester!"  said  Eliiabeth,  in  utter  aston- 
nhmcnt — "The  Earl  of  Leicester^'  she  repealed,  with  kind- 
ling  anger, — "Woman^  thou  art  set  on  to  this — thou  dost 
b^lie  him — he  takes  no  keep  of  such  things  as  thou  art. 
Tliou  art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord  and  the  tru^- 
hearted  gentleman  in  Hugland  1  But  were  he  the  right  hand 
of  our  trusty  or  something  yet  dearer  to  ns,  thou  shall  have 
tliy  hearing,  and  that  in  his  prcscace.  Conic  with  mc — come 
with  mc  instantly  P' 

As  Amy  shrunk  buck  with  tenor,  which  the  incensed 
queen  interpreted  as  that  of  conscious  guill,  Elisabeth  rapidly 
advaticedl  seized  on  her  uriii,  and  hastened  with  swift  and 
long  steps  out  of  the  giotto,  and  along  the  principal  alley  of 
the  Pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the  terrified  countess,  whom 
she  still  held  by  the  arm,  and  whose  utmost  exertions  could 
bi3t  just  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  indignant  qtieen. 

Leicester  was  at  this  moment  Ihe  centrcof  a  splendid  group 
of  lords  and  ladies  assembled  together  under  an  arcade,  or 
portico,  which  closed  the  alle>\  The  company  had  drawn 
together  in  that  place,  to  atteud  the  commands  of  her  majesty 
when  the  hunting  party  should  go  forward,  and  their  aston- 
ishment may  be  imagined,  when  instead  of  seeing  Elizabeth 
advance  towards  ihein  with  her  usual  measured  dignity  of 
motion^  they  bchdd  her,  walking  so  rapidly^  that  she  was  iu 
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the  midfit  of  th«in  ctc  tbey  w&e  avare;  and  tlien  observed, 
witb  fear  and  »urpr>is«,  that  her  features  vr^Tc  flushed  betwixt 
iingcT  and  agitatiou,  that  her  hair  was  loosed  by  her  hnstc  of 
motion,  and  that  Jicr  eyes  aparkled  a»  they  were  wont  when 
the  spirit  of  Henry  VIIL  mounted  highest  in  his  daughter. 
Nor  were  they  less  ostoaished  at  the  appearance  of  tlie  p^Ie, 
■tteuUfttcO,  hjdf  dead,  yet  ^till  lovely  female,  whom  thcqticeu 
upheld  by  main  ^rticngtb  with  one  band,  while  with  the  other 
she  waved  aside  Che  ladies  and  nobles  who  pressed  towards 
her,  under  the  idea  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill.—*'  Where 
ifi  my  Lord  of  J>tcesCer'"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled 
with  astonishment  all  the  courtiers  who  stood  arouod*— 
"  SUnd  forth,  niy  hord  of  Leicester  !  '* 

If,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serene  day  of  snmtner,  when  all 
is  light  and  lat;gh)ng  around,  a  thnnderbok  were  to  fall  from 
the  clear  blue  vault  of  heaven  and  rend  the  earth  at  the  very 
feet  of  some  ca«less  traveler,  lie  could  not  gaie  upon  the 
smouldering  chasm,  which  so  unexpectedly  yawned  before 
him,  with  half  the  a^stonishmcnt  and  fear  which  Leicester  felt 
at  the  sight  that  so  suddenly  presented  itself  He  had  that 
instant  been  receiving,  with  a  political  aflectation  of  disavow 
ing  and  utisunderstanding  their  meaning,  the  halfuttered, 
half-intimated  congratulations  of  the  courtiers,  upon  the 
favor  of  tlie  queen,  carried  apparently  to  its  highest  pitch 
during  the  interview  of  that  morning;  from  which  most  of 
them  seemed  to  augur,  that  he  might  soon  arise  from  their 
equal  in  nrnlc  to  Ijecome  their  tnaster.  And  now,  while  the 
subdued  yet  proud  smife  with  which  he  disclaimed  tho!ie 
iufcreuces  was  y^t  nirling  his  cheeh,  th?  queen  shot  inlo  the 
circle,  her  passions  excited  to  the  uttermost ;  arid,  supporting 
with  one  hand,  and  a]>p:;rently  without  an  effort,  the  pale  aud 
sinking  form  of  his  almost  expiring  wife^  and  pointing  with 
the  finger  of  the  other  to  her  half-dead  features,  demanded  lu 
a  voice  that  sounded  to  the  ear  of  the  asto^inded  .ntatesman 
like  the  last  dread  trumpet-call,  that  is  to  summon  body  and 
spirit  to  the  judgment-:tcat,  "Knowert  thou  thia  woman?" 

As  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumpet  the  guilty  sball  calt 
upon  the  mountains  to  cover  them,  Leicester's  inward  thoughts 
invoked  tfac  stately  arch  which  he  had  built  in  his  pride^  to 
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burst  its  strong  coujuuction,  and  overwhelm  tlicin  in  its  ruins, 
But  the  ccmcuted  stont!s,  architrave  aud  battlement,  stood 
bst;  and  il  was  ilic  proud  master  himself,  vrho^  us  if  some 
ACtva]  pressure  had  bent  biiu  to  the  earth,  kneeled  down 
before  Klizabeth,  and  prostrated  his  brow  to  the  marble  flag[* 
stones  on  which  Hhe  stood. 

'*  Leicester,"  said  Kliisaheth,  in  a  voice  which  trembled 
vtth  pasiion,  "could  I  thinic  thou  has  practiced  on  me — en 
me  thy  sovereign^n  mt  thy  coufidicg,  thy  too  partial  mis- 
tress, the  base  and  ungrateful  deception  which  thy  present 
coafu^on  surmises — by  all  that  is  holy,  false  lord,  that  head 
of  thiue  were  in  as  great  peril  as  ever  was  thy  father's  I  *' 

Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence,  but  he  had  pride  to 
support  him.  lie  raised  slowly  his  brow  and  features,  which 
were  black  and  swollen  with  contending  emotions,  and  c»nly 
icplicd,  "  My  head  canuot  fall  but  b>'  the  sentence  of  iny  pccis 
—to  them  I  will  plead,  and  not  to  a  priacehs  who  tlui^  re<]uitea 
my  faithful  service/' 

*'WhatI  my  lords,'*  said  Elkabcth,  looking  around,  "we 
ire  defied,  I  think — defied  in  the  castle  we  have  ourselves 
bestowed  on  this  proud  man  I — My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  you  arc 
marshal  of  England,  attach  him  of  high  trea^n." 

"  Whom  docs  your  grace  mean?**  said  Shrewsbury,  much 
JVprisedf  for  he  had  that  iastant  joined  the  astonished  circle. 

''Whom  should  I  mean,  but  that  traitor  Dudley,  Earl  of 
I-dcestcr?— Cousin  of  Hunsdon,  order  out  your  band  of  gen- 
tlemen pensioners,  and  take  him  into  instant  custody, — I  say, 
lillain,  make  haste  P* 

Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his  relationship  to 
the  Boleyns,  was  accustomed  to  use  more  freedom  with  the 
qoeentbao  almost  any  otherdared  to  do,  replied  bhintly,  '^^tid 
it  is  like  your  grace  tuig^ht  order  me  to  the  Tower  to-morrow, 
for  making  too  much  haste.     I  dobeseceh  you  to  be  patient," 

'*  Patient — God*s  life ! "  exclaimed  the  queen,  **  name  not 
the  word  to  mc — thou  know'st  not  what  of  he  is  guilty  ! " 

Amy,  who  had  by  ihi";  time  in  some  degree  recovered  her- 
lelf,  and  who  saw  her  husband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost 
danger  from  the  rage  of  an  offen^le*!  sox^crcign,  instantly  (ard 
lias,  how  many  women  have  done  the  same !)  forgot  her  own 
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wrongs,  and  her  own  danger,  in  ber  apprcheosioos  for  fainir 
and  throwing  beneH  before  the  qucen«  anbraced  her  knees, 
while  she  exclaimed,  '4ie  is  guiltless,  madam,  he  is  gmUksi^j 
— no  one  can  lay  aught  lo  the  charge  of  the  oobk  Leicester-" 

"Why,  minion."  answered  the  (luecn.  "didst  not  tfaoo, 
ihyKU,  say  that  the  Earl  of  L.eicester  was  privy  to  ihy 
luffofy  r' 
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'^id  I  s^  so?"  repealefl  the  vmlapffy  Amy,  Uying  asade 
every  conadoation  of  coruUteT)cy.  and  of  self-interest;  "Ofa. 
if  I  did,  1  foully  befied  hiniL  May  God  so  jixlge  me,  as  I 
bHieve  h*^  wa«  never  privy  to  a  thouglit  ihat  would  harm  me!" 

'*Womanr'  ^id  KHTabetb,  "I  will  knnw  who  has  moved 
thee  to  this;  or  my  wrath — and  the  wrath  of  tdogs  is  a  flam* 
ing  fire— shall  wither  and  consume  thee  lilce  a  weed  in  the 
furnace.'' 
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As  the  qucMi  uttorcd  tliis  tlireat,  L^ic^ter's  better  augel 
called  liift  piidc  to  his  aid,  and  reproached  faim  witli  the  utter 
extreuiity  of  tiicauuesa  which  would  overwhelm  him  forever, 
if  he  stooped  to  talce  shelter  under  the  gcncrons  interposition 
of  his  wifc^  aud  iibaiidoncd  hcr»  iu  return  for  her  kindnc^  to 
the  resentment  of  the  qneen.  lie  bad  already  raised  his  head, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  honor,  to  avow  hia  maniagcT  aud 
proclaim  himself  the  protector  of  his  countess,  when  Vaiiiey, 
bom,  ns  it  appeared,  to  be  hU  tua&tci*3  evil  genius,  rushed 
into  the  pic^cucc,  witli  every  markof  disotdcruu  Uis  £acc  and 
apparel. 

"What  means  thissancy  intrusion?"  said  Elfzabeth. 

Vaniey,  with  the  air  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
confusion,  prostrated  himself  b;:fore  her  feet,  exclaiming, 
"Pardon,  my  Hege,  pardon! — or  at  least  let  your  justice 
avenge  itself  oil  mc,  where  it  is  due;  but  spare  my  nobl^  my 
generous,  my  innocent  patron  anj  master  I " 

Amy,  who  was  yet  kneeling,  started  up  as  she  saw  the  man 
whom  she  deemed  most  odious  place  himself  so  near  her,  and 
was  about  to  fly  towards  Leicester,  wheUj  checked  at  once  by 
the  uncertainty  aud  even  timidity  which  hii  looks  had  re-as* 
sumed  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  his  confidant  seemed  to 
open  a  new  scene,  she  hung  back,  and  utteriug  a  faint  scream, 
besoufvht  of  her  majesty  to  cause  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle— to  deal  with  her  as  the  worst 
of  criminals — '*  But  spare,'*  she  exclaimed,  "my  sight  and 
hearing,  what  wi!l  destroy  the  little  judgment  I  have  left— 
the  sight  of  that  unutterable  aud  most  shameless  villain  1 " 

"  And  why,  sweetheart  ?  "  said  the  qnecn,  moved  by  a  now 
imptilse ;  "  Wliat  hath  he,  this  felsc  knight,  since  such  thou 
acconntest  him,  done  to  thee?'* 

**0h,  worse  tlian  sorrow,  madam,  and  worse  than  trjnry 
—he  has  sown  dissension  where  mcsl  there  should  be  peace. 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  look  longer  on  him.** 

"Beshrew  me,  but  I  think  ihon  art  distraught  already," 
answered  the  queen.—"  My  Lord  Hun?^lon,  look  to  this  poor 
distressed  young  woman,  and  let  her  be  safely  bestowed  and 
in  ^loncst  keeping,  till  we  require  her  to  be  forthcoming-" 

Two  or  tiucc  of  the  ladies  in  attendance,  either  moved  by 
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com}>as5lon  for  a  crcatnrc  so  tatcrcsting^  or  by  some  other 
motive,  offered  ihcir  service  to  look  after  her ;  but  the  queen 
briefly  answered,  ''Ladies,  uuder  favor,  no, — Vou  have  all 
(give  God  tbanlcs)  sharp  cars  and  nimble  tongues— our  kins* 
man  Hunsdon  has  ears  of  The  dullest,  and  a  tongue  somewhat 
rough,  but  yet  of  the  slowest. — Huasdon,  look  to  it  that  none 
have  speech  of  her." 

''By  Our  Lady!^^  said  Hunsdon,  taking  in  his  strong 
siuewy  arms  tlie  fading  and  almost  swooning  form  of  Amy, 
"she  is  a  lovely  child;  and  though  a  rough  nurse,  your  Grace 
hath  given  her  a  kind  one.  She  is  safe  with  me  as  one  of  my 
own  lady-birds  of  daughters." 

So  saying,  lie  carried  her  off,  unresistingly  and  almosit  nn. 
consciously  ;  his  warworn  locks  and  long  gray  beard  ming- 
ling with  her  light-brovru  tresses,  as  her  head  reclined  on  his 
strong  square  shoulder.  The  queen  followed  him  witli  her 
eye — she  had  already,  with  that  self-command  which  fonns 
*0  necessary  a  part  of  a  sovereign's  accomplishments,  sup* 
pressed  every  appearance  of  agitation,  and  seemed  as  if  *he 
dewred  lo  banish  fill  traces  of  her  burst  of  passion  from  the 
recollection  of  those  wlio  have  witnessed  it.  **  My  Tx>rd  of 
Himsdon  says  well,"  shcohsen'cd,  "he  is  indeed  but  a  rough 
nurse  for  so  tender  a  babe." 


AAftOTSFORD. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
NiNeTEENTH  Century  Fiction:  Charles  Dickkms. 


The  ninclcciith  ccntuiy  witnessed  greater  changes  in  social 
economic,  reliEiQus  and  intcltcctual  activities  than  any  ten  pre- 
vious centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Renaissance;  Means 
of  rapid  comniunicatian  brought  distant  nations  in  close  touch 
with  one  another,  and  hence  into  better  understanding.  The 
saying  of  a  recent  college  president,  "The  man  I  don't  like  is 
the  man  I  don't  know,'*  applies  in  a  wider  sense  to  nations. 
Each  has  much  to  commend  it  when  rightly  comprehended. 

In  llic  economic  world,  machinery  took  the  place  of  hand 
labor.  While  this  ininiediately  presented  advantages,  it  never- 
theless placed  the  masses  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
employers.  Although  the  condition  of  the  working  people  was 
much  improved,  an  increasing  intelligence  and  education  ena- 
bled this  body  to  wish  for  still  further  rights  and  privileges. 
It  was  seen  that  workmen  must  unite  if  they  would  hold  their 
own  Against  capitalists,  Tiie  labor  troubles  of  years  directly 
I'oIIowing  were  constant,  and  intense  bitterness  resulted. 

The  discoveries  of  science  threatened  creeds  and  forced  re* 
Ijgions  to  become  less  narrow,  and  more  inclusive,  forced  them 
to  expand  to  broader  interpretations  if  Ihey  were  to  survive. 
The  protests  raised  against  these  scientific  discoveries— that 
they  threatened  to  undermine  religion — only  abated  as  nobler 
conceptions  dawned  upon  human  intelligence.  Yd  a  period  of 
change — especially  religious  change — entails  intensity,  arouses 
antagonisms  and  dcefwu  prejudices. 

The  comforts  of  life,  due  to  inventions  and  applied  science, 
were  quickly  multiplied,  and  the  lot  of  the  commoner  was 
substantially  changed  and  much  improved.  Schools  and  edu- 
cation received  new  impulses  and  vitality,  winch  tended  fur- 
ther to  the  general  uplift. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  novel, 
which  like  the  drama  reflects  life,  should  reflect  the  pulsing 
life  of  the  times  rather  than  that  of  past  ages.  Although 
Scott's  stories  were  printed  during  the  first  portion  of  the 
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ninetcenth  century  it  is  at  once  c\'idcnt  lliat  hb  uttered  wa^ 
primarily  mth  the  pant.  With  his  death  wc  fmO  a  decline  of 
roniatiticisnu 

Passing  Ijj"  several  novelists  of  undoubted  merit,  wc  conic 
to  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  l>e>^ticl  question  a  product  of  his 
gciicraiion.  Whtthcr  one  niay  peisoMally  enjoy  his  volumi- 
nous slurics  ivdiiy  or  not.  it  shuuld  be  rciiicmbcred  in  Uiis  cwn* 
nection  that  they  were  from  ihe  first  popular,  and  that  now, 
in  spite  of  the  yearly  deluge  of  new  stones,  the  sale  of  his 
novels  is  far  more  considerable  than  that  of  any  odier  standi 
ard  English  writer — popularity  of  Scott  and  ThackcTay  not- 
withs^imlitig. 

Charles  Dickens  (1814-18;^))  as  a  boy  e^pcriaiced  actual 
want  'ds  bitterly  a^  any  one  wlio  ever  came  nilo  funic;  Al- 
though a  gifted  child,  he  wa^  neglected  to  a  degree  unjusli- 
{lable  by  even  the  disheartening  condkium  tliat  surrounded  his 
huinc.  In  truth,  his  home  was  the  streets;  liis  father  was  for 
some  lime  in  prison  for  debt ;  he  was  the  veritable  prototv-pc  of 
Micawber,  ever  waiting  for  something  to  "turn  up."  The  child 
knew  no  holiday  other  than  going  to  spend  Sunday  in  the 
filthy  prison  which  incarcerated  his  father,  I15s  statctncnt  that 
so  far  as  parental  supervision  over  him  was  concerned,  he 
might  have  fallen  into  any  sin  or  crime  is  borne  out  by  facts. 
When  fame  and  prosperity  had  come  to  Dickens  to  a  degree 
often  unkno%vn  by  the  deserving,  he  could  not  bear  the  Uiought 
of  early  humiliations  and  could  never  bring  himself  to  UKntiou 
thcni  even  to  his  own  children. 

By  dint  of  unceasing  endca\'or,  and  doubtless  aided  more 
tlian  he  realiccd  by  bis  optimism  that  nothing  could  efface, 
Dickens  became  self-edtKatcd  and  began  his  literary  career 
aa  a  reporter.  He  was  by  instinct  an  actor  and  his  stories 
evidence  of  two  tendencies-  that  of  the  actor  to  nuike  the  1 
of  dramatic  situations,  and  Ihat  of  the  reporter  to  bring  vividly 
before  the  public  somctliing  striking  erxnigh  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion. 

EKckens  pos5cssc<l  a  broad  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate, whose  condition  he  knew  too  well  Thro«ghoat  his 
life  he  was  always  more  at  home  when  portraying'  them  il-an 
when  representing  the  fortunate  and  prosperous-  WTiilc  wan- 
dering for  hours  together  as  a  boy.  absorbing  tlie  sights  of 
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ibe  sirtets.  unobserved  but  ever  olscn^ing,  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  life  of  the  other  half  as  few  have  ever  bceo. 
2nd  he  revealed  their  lot  as  no  olhcr  has  ever  done  His  be- 
came a  voice  of  the  people  raised  in  tlieir  behalf.   He  has  well 
been  called  the  fcunder  of  the  humanitarian  novel — Charles 
Kingsley  and  Mrs,  Gaskell  being  also  of  this  school- 
As  a  cartoonist  seizes  upon  some  dominating  mannerism 
and  develops  it  abnomially  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  his 
idea,  so  did  Dickens  catch  ihc  unusual,  the  personal  eccentric- 
ily.  To  give  his  story  strength  and  dash,  he  enlarged  it  to  suit 
his  purpose.    One  character  is  very  humble,  another  very 
bypooiijcal,  another   indolent;  one  is   extremely    fat — ^likc 
Kckwick;  another  thin;  anoiher  obsequious.  One  feels  often 
iha  the  trait  is  overdone  and  exaggerated.   This  only  allows 
lis  to  remember  his  characters  the  better,  yet  wc  feel  that  we 
shall  nei-er  meet  such  people  as  he  creates.  Added  to  this  pecu- 
liarity. Dickens  was  endowed  with  remarkable  powers  of  Crea- 
don, Many  novchsts  have  a  few  types ;  Disraeli  might  be  cited 
ai  a  striking  example.  In  a  brief  time  one  twcomes  acqitainted 
with  the  types  and  general  situations  used  by  the  writer  in 
expanding  his  plots.    Soon  we  weary  of  him  for  his  very 
«»notony.    Nature  never  wearies  us.    One  might  carefully 
*"^niparc  leaves  from  the  same  maple  tree  and  never  find  one 
*Mdi  exactly  duplicated  anoilier;  people  frequently  remind  us 
**f  cullers,  yet  the  differences  are  always  as  pronounced  as  the 
^^^rilics.   Dickens  w.is  exhaustless  in  his  characters  and  in- 
ffaits.    His  creative  power  was  marvelous-    He  has  brought 
^  \KiTtg  thoitsands  of  characters,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
^  I*  found  in  a  single  book. 

Much  as  Whittier  and  Lowell  in  modern  times  wrote  for 
1  purpose — the  furrhenincc  of  the  abolition  of  slavery — so 
'^*^lens  frequently  had  an  avowed  object  in  his  stories.  It 
**ld  lie  recalled  that  in  his  boyhood  men  were  still  executed 
™pklting  pockets;  &till  imprisoned  for  debts  unpaid.  More- 
*'*^'.  ifce  conditions  in  the  prisons  where  they  were  promiscu- 
**^"  detained  were  abominable  and  these  were  but  nests  of 
^^^  The  schools  of  Kngland  were  filled  with  abuses,  and 
Wioilarly  those  schools  open  to  the  poorer  people.  While 
^ks  complain  tliat  in  portraying  conditions  Dickens  grossly 
*^^'8Bcrated  tlie  siiuaiion  and  failed  to  note  the  reforms  in- 
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stignted  during:  his  on-n  lifetime,  it  may  be  said  that  the  refor- 
mer always  exaggerates  the  evil  to  make  it  the  more  glaring. 
People  need  to  ha\x  \vrongptit  before  tliem  in  a  clear  light — 
not  softened  by  a  nrist  or  motiiJicd  by  distant  haze  Life  accus- 
toms us  all  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  miser)'  and  want  and 
injusiice  and  oppression  in  the  world  and  we  soon  grow  to  fed 
tl>at  we  can  never  hope  to  rcnialy  it  all;  the  danger  is  that 
we  shall  not  even  put  forth  the  eiTort  to  accomfrfish  the  Utile 
that  we  might.  The  reformer  sets  forth  the  evil  he  hopes  to 
lessen  forcefully  and  mercilessly;  there  is  no  attcmpc  to 
modify  but  rather  to  inten^fy;  thus  the  pily  of  it  is  pressed 
tipoii  the  indiflferenl — a  class  coinjjrising'  all  unaffected  by 
either  tlic  wrong  or  il&  redre^^ 

It  would  be  itnpos&iWc  U>  estimate  adeijuaiely  the  service 
IXckcns  thuft  rendered  lo  the  unfortunate  anJ  optJ^e^^cd  of  his 
Undi  Nur  has  his  inHucnce  in  thJ9  regard  been  limited  to  his 
native  counlr)'.  Xo  otic  can  read  his  stories  of  &trett-*swcepa, 
boot-blacks  and  social  outcasts  without  a  deepening  desire 
to  put  forth  a  helping  hand.  Recognising  the  case  with  which 
people  can  repeat  a  creed  embodying  the  spirit  of  broiheiiy 
love  and  in  the  next  breath  fly  at  one  another's  throats,  or,  if 
not  prompted  to  such  lengths  by  greed  and  selfishness^  at  least 
work  for  another's  :njury>  1ie  placed  in  their  hands  story  after 
story  yj  amusing,  viviJ.  appealing,  that  none  could  resist  and 
then  brought  bonic  the  lesson  iii  many  a  way. 

With  an  optimism  as  habitiu]  as  BTo%vning's,  a  healthy, 
wholcsomCr  m^nly  faith  in  the  unquestioned  outcome  of  good» 
in  the  final  triumph  of  noble  endeavor,  he  created  his  world 
of  fancy  after  the  world  he  knew;  and  it  is  diflkuh  in  the 
years  when  the  emotions  liavc  Iw^^n  satiated — even  surfeited — 
to  realize  tlic  tremendous  hold  that  he  held  upon  his  readers^ 
who  received  most  of  his  books  in  serial  form. 

"^Ve  read  the  new  novels  of  today,  and  after  a  fashion  we 
discuss  them;  but  who  waits  for  their  appearance  in  a  fever  of 
expectation^  who  weeps  and  laughs  over  them,  who  is  kin- 
dled into  vigorous  love  or  hatred  of  tlicir  personages,  and 
what  modem  novel  could  sur\ive  the  dismemberment  of 
monthly  publication?  Dickens  aditeved  these  miracles.  Yes, 
be  peopled  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  witli  the  crea- 
tures of  liis  nrt,  He  created  a  personal  bond  between  himself 
and  his  reader,  unique  in  the  entire  history  of  literature." 
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His  faults  arc  evident.  His  lack  of  early  opportunity  for 
oilturaJ  acquirement  hampered  him  ihroughout  his  life* 
Ha^^nB  no  training  for  the  appreciation  of  music  and  art. 
he  found  ncihing  in  these  expressions  of  human  thought  and 
emotion  when  he  became  older ;  lacking  some  of  the  finer  scn^* 
bilities  that  are  often  the  inheritance  of  men,  This  wa*  not  miti- 
gated by  favorable  surrounding*i  during  impressionable  years. 
Yet  these  deficiencies  are  quickly  understood  and  count  for 
little  when  the  other  side  of  the  equation  is  heeded.  Dickens 
pictured  ihc  unailttired  without  biting  satire  or  vulgarity;  fie 
laughed  with  than— ^ot  at  them;  he  became  a  force  for  good 
in  the  world  and  his  influence  is  still  potent. 

Of  his  novels,  Nicholas  Nkkicby  had  for  its  purpose  the 
correction  of  abuses  in  the  schools  of  the  day ;  Blrak  Howe 
was  written  to  show  the  unaccouniabic  (l<:lays  that  attended 
suits  in  chancery  court;  David  CopferHttd  relates  lo  some 
extent  Dickens'  boyhood  experiences,  Ptchvjick  Papers,  Old 
Curiosity  Skof  and  A  Talc  of  Two  Cities — a  story  of  the 
French  Rcvolutioti — arc  all  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. 

Sam  WEJxnji's  Valektinb. 
(From  "The  Fo«ham<»ut  Pajwrjof  the  Pickwick  aub.") 

Sam  WkluJR  sat  himself  down  and  pulled  out  the  sheet 
of  gilt-edgCfl  lettcr-p-nper,  and  the  hard-nibbed  pen.  Then, 
looking  carefully  at  the  pen  to  see  (hat  there  were  no  hairs  in 
it,  and  dusting  down  the  table,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
crumbs  of  brciid  under  the  paper.  Sam  tucked  up  the  cuff*  of 
his  coat,  squared  his  elbows,  and  cnmpnsed  him^lf  to  write. 

To  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  hahJl  of  de- 
voting themselves  practically  to  the  science  of  penmanship, 
writing  a  letter  is  no  very  easy  task,  it  being  always  consid- 
ered ncccssnr)'  in  such  case  for  the  writer  to  recline  his 
head  on  his  left  arm,  so  m  to  place  his  eyes  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  level  with  the  paper,  ami  while  glancing 
sideways  at  the  letters  he  ts  constructing,  to  form  with  his 
tongue  imaginary  characters  to  correspond.  These  motions, 
although  imqiiestionaWy  of  the  grertlesl  assistance  to  original 
composition,  retard  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the  writer, 
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and  Sam  had  unconsciously  been  a  full  hour  and  a  half  writ- 
ing word^  in  snull  text,  ftmcarinfr  out  wrong  letters  with  hl& 
little  finger,  and  piitringf  in  new  ocief;  which  required  gotitg 
over  very  often  to  render  them  viable  through  the  old  btots, 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  en- 
trance of  his  parent 

"Veil  Sammy."  sau!  the  father. 

"Veil,  my  Prooslmn  Blue,"  responded  the  son,  laying  dovn 
his  pen.    "What's  the  h^t  ImUeiin  about  mnther-in-law?" 

"Mrs.  Vellcr  passed  a  wcry  good  night,  but  is  uncommon 
pcrwcrse,  and  unpleasant  this  mornin' — n-xgneA  upon  oath — 
Tony  Veller.  Esq,  That's  the  last  vim  as  was  issued,  Samnqr/* 
replied  Mr-  Wdler,  untying  his  shawL 

"No  better  yet?"  inquired  Sant 

"All  the  symptOTTiS  aggerawated."  replied  Mr,  Weller. 
shaking  his  head.  "But  wot*s  that,  you're  a  doin'  of — pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  difficulties — eh,  Sammy?" 

"I've  done  now."  said  Sam.  with  sligrhl  embarrassment; 
"Fvc  been  a  wrilin'/' 

"So  I  sec,"  rq>Iicd  Mr,  Weller.  "Not  to  any  young 
*ooman,  I  hope,  Sajiimy.*' 

"Why  it's  no  use  a  sayin'  it  ain't."  replied  Sam.  "It's  a 
valentine." 

"A  whatr  exclaimed  Mr.  Wdler.  apparently  horror- 
stricken  by  the  word. 

"A  walcntinc,"  replied  Sam, 

"Samivd,  Samivcl/'  said  Mr.  Wdlcr,  in  repnsochful  ac- 
cents, "I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it,  .\ncr  the  wamin* 
youVe  had  o'  your  father's  wirioiis  propensities,  arter  all  I've 
said  to  you  upon  this  here  wcry  subject :  arter  aciiwally  secin' 
and  bein'  in  the  company  o'  your  own  nK«hcr-in-law.  vich  I 
should  ha'  thought  vvcs  a  moral  lesson  as  no  man  could  ever 
ha'  forgotten  to  his  dyin'  day  I  1  didn't  ihiiik  you'd  ha'  done 
it.  Sammy.  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it-"  These  reflec- 
tions were  too  much  for  the  good  old  man.  He  raised  Sam's 
tumbler  lo  his  lips  and  drank  off  the  contents, 

"Wot's  the  matier  now?"  said  Sam- 

-NevY  mind.  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Wellcr  "it'll  be  a 
wery  agoniiin'  trial  to  mc  at  my  time  of  life,  bii  Tm  pretty 
toughs  that's  vun  consolation^  as  the  wery  old  turkey  remarked 
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vcn  the  farmer  satd  he  wos  afeerd  he  should  be  obh^fed  to  kill 
him  for  the  London  market/' 

"Wot'Il  be  a  trial?''  inquired  Sam, 

"To  see  you  married,  Sammy — to  see  you  a  deluded 
wictim,  and  thinkin'  in  your  innocence  that  it's  all  wery  cap- 
ital," replied  Mr  Weller,  "It's  a  dreadful  trial  to  a  father's 
feelin's>  that  'ere,  Sammy," 

"Nonsense,"  said  Sam.  "I  ain't  a  p)in'  to  get  married, 
don't  you  fret  yourself  about  that;  I  know  you're  a  judge  o* 
these  things.  Order  in  your  pipe,  and  I'll  read  you  the  letter 
^there." 

We  cannot  distinctly  say  whether  it  was  the  prospect  of 
the  pipe,  or  the  consolatory  reflection  that  a  fatal  disposition 
to  get  married  ran  in  the  family,  and  couldn't  be  helped,  which 
calmed  Mr-  Wcller's  feelings,  and  caused  his  grief  to  subade. 
We  should  be  rather  disposed  to  say  that  the  result  was  at- 
tained by  combining  the  two  sources  of  consolation,  for  he 
rq)eated  the  second  in  a  low  tone,  very  frequently;  ringii^ 
the  bell  meanwhile,  to  order  in  the  first.  He  then  divested  him- 
self of  his  upper  coat;  and  lighting  his  pipe  and  placing  him- 
self in  front  of  the  fire  with  his  back  towards  it,  so  that  he 
could  feel  its  full  heat,  and  recline  against  the  mantelpiece  at 
the  same  time,  turned  towards  Sam,  and,  with  a  countenance 
greatly  modified  by  the  softening  infiuence  of  tobacco,  re- 
quested him  to  "fire  away." 

Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  for  any  cor- 
rections, and  b^an  with  a  very  theatrical  air — 

"'Lovely "' 

"Stop,"  said  Mr  Weller,  ringing  the  bell.  "A  double  glass 
o'  the  inwariable,  my  dear." 

"Very  well,  Sir,"  replied  the  girl;  who  with  quickness  ap- 
peared, vanished,  returned,  and  disappeared, 

"They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,"  observed  Sam, 

"Yes,"  replied  his  father,  "IVe  been  here  before,  in  my 
time.    Go  on,  Sammy." 

"  'Lovely  creetur*,"  repeated  Sam. 

"'Taint  in  poetry,  is  it?"  interposed  the  father, 

"No,  no,"  replied  Sam. 

^'Wery  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "Poetry's  un- 
n^ral;  no  man  ever  talked  in  poetry  'cept  a  beadle  on  boxin' 
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day.  or  Warren's  Kadtirf  or  Rowland's  oil,  or  some  of  themj 
low  fellows;  nev'er  you  let  yourself  down  to  talk  poetry,  oy 
boy.    Begin  again,  Sarmny/' 

Mn  Wdler  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  sdenmity,  and 
Sam  once  more  comnKnccd.  and  read  as  follows: 

"  'Lovely  creetur  i  feel  mj-self  a  dammed' " — 

"That  ain'l  premier,"  said  Mr  Weller,  taking  Ms  iHpe  from 
his  mouth. 

"No;  it  ain't  dammed"  observed  Sam.  holdinjf  the  letter 
up  to  the  light,  "it's  "shamed/  there's  a  blot  there — 'I  fed 
myself  ashamed.'" 

"Wcfy  good,"  said  Mr  Weller.    "Go  on." 

*'  'Fee!  myself  ashamed^  and  completely  dr — .*  I  forget 
wot  this  here  word  is/'  said  Sam,  scratchinp  his  head  widi 
the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to  rcmenAer, 

"Why  dont  you  look  at  it.  llicn?"  roqmred  Mr  Weller. 

"So  I  4m  a  hxjkin'  at  it,"  replied  Sam.  "bui  there's  an- 
other Mot:  here's  a  'c/  and  a  V  and  a  M/  " 

"Circnmwented,  p'rhaps/'  suggested  Mr  Wdtcr. 

"No,  it  ain't  that,"  said  Sam,  "drcumscribed.  that's  it" 

"That  ain't  as  good  a  word  as  droimwented,  Sammy/' 
said  Mr.  WcHw,  gravely. 

*TTiink  not?"  said  Sam. 

-Noihin'  like  it/'  replied  his  father 

"^ut  don't  you  think  it  means  mort  T'  inquired  Sam. 

"^clL  p'raps  it  is  3  more  tenderer  word."  said  Mr.  Weller, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflectioa.    "Go  on,  Sammy/' 

"  *Fcel  m>-self  ashamed  and  compktdy  drcumscribed  in  a 
drcssin'  of  you,  for  you  arf  3  nice  ^I  and  fiothin'  but  it/  " 

"That's  a  wery  pretty  scntimeni/'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Wel- 
ter, removing  his  pipe  to  make  way  for  the  remark. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  raytber  good/'  otoervcd  Sam,  highly 
flattercd- 

-Wot  I  like  io  that  'ere  style  of  wrilin'/"  said  the  dder 
Mr.  Weilcr,  "is,  that  there  ain't  00  callin'  names  in  it, — no 
Wenxises*  nor  ootbtn'  0'  that  kind ;  wot's  the  good  o'  callin* 
a  young  'ooinan  a  Wemis  or  a  aogd,  Samnqr^' 

"Abt  what,  indeedr  replied  Sam. 

"You  ot^t  jist  as  vdl  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a  unicorn,  or 
a  king's  arms  at  once,  which  is  werv  well  known  to  be  a  col- 
kctkn  o'  fabulous  inirttals,"  added  Mr.  Wdkr. 
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''Just  as  well,"  replied  Sam. 

"Drive  on,  Sammy/'  said  Mr,  Weller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  and  proceeded  as  follows; 
his  father  continuing  to  smoke  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
wisdom  and  complacency,  which  was  particularly  edifying. 

*'  'Afore  I  see  you  I  thought  all  women  was  alike.'  " 

"So  they  are/'  observed  the  elder  Mr,  Weller,  paren- 
thetically, 

""But  now,'  continued  Sam,  'now  I  find  what  a  reg'lar 
soft-hearted,  ink-red'lous  tumip  I  must  ha'  been,  for  there 
ain't  nobody  like  you  though  /  like  you  better  than  nothin* 
at  all.'  I  thought  it  best  to  make  that  rayther  strong,"  said 
Sam,  looking  up. 

Mr  Wcller  nodded  approvingly,  and  Sam  resumed. 

"'So  I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear — as 
the  gen'Iem'n  in  difHculties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sun- 
day—to tell  you  that  the  first  and  only  time  I  see  you  your 
likeness  was  took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter 
colors  than  ever  a  likeness  was  taken  by  the  profeel  macheen 
(wich  p'r'haps  you  may  have  heerd  on,  Mary  my  dear)  altho 
it  does  finish  a  portrait  and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  com- 
plete with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two 
niinutes  and  a  quarter.' " 

"I  am  afeered  that  wcrges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,"  said 
Mn  Weller,  dubiously. 

"No  it  don't,"  replied  Sam,  reading  on  very  quickly,  to 
atad  contesting  the  point- 

"  'Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walentine  and  think 
**^  what  I've  said. — My  dear  Mary  I  will  now  conclude/ 
Thafs  all/'  said  Sam. 

"That's  rayther  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain't  it,  Sammy?"  in- 
ured Mn  Weller. 

"Not  a  Wt  on  it,"  said  Sam;  "she'll  vish  there  wos  more, 
^  that's  the  great  art  o'  letter  writin'/' 

'*Well,"  said  Mr  Weller,  "there's  somethin'  in  that;  and 
1  wish  your  mother-in-law  'ud  only  conduct  her  conversa- 
tion «i  the  same  genteel  principle.  Ain't  you  a  goin'  to 
sgnit?" 

'Tliat's  the  difficulty/'  said  Sam;  "I  don't  know  what 
k  ^  it" 
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in  the  street  if  Tm  not  mtsukcii;  und  wlieii  I  was  a  lookinif 
tn  at  the  bccf-and-hain  shop  just  now^  alcm^  witli  a  Iiiu^ry 
sweep,  as  was  very  much  calculated  to  make  a  man  joDy.  sir 
—I  see  you  a  txiying  that/* 

Martin  reddened  as  tie  pointed  to  the  table,  and  aid, 
fiomcwhat  hastily; 

"Wdl?  what  diCD?" 

"Why  then,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "I  made  bold  to  folier;  and 
as  I  (old  'cm  doum  stairs  that  you  expected  mc,  I  wa>  let  up." 

"Arc  jxju  chargctl  with  any  message,  lliat  you  told  Uicin 
you  were  exi>cctcd?"   inquired   Maitiru 

"No,  ^r,  I  aVt,"  said  Mark.  "That  was  what  you  may 
cul  a  pious  fraud,  six,  tiiat  was/' 

Martin  cast  an  angry  look  at  him ;  but  there  was  som^ 
thing  III  the  fellow's  merry  face,  and  in  his  manner — which 
with  all  its  cheerfulness  wiis  far  from  being  obtrusive  or 
familiar— that  quite  disarmed  him.  He  had  lived  a  solitary 
life  too.  for  many  weeks,  and  the  voice  was  pleasant  in  his  ear. 

"Taplcy/*  he  said,  "1*11  deal  openly  with  yoiL  I*rom  all 
that  I  can  judge,  and  from  all  I  have  licard  of  you  through 
Pinch,  you  arc  not  a  likely  kind  of  fcUow  to  have  been 
brought  here  by  impertinent  ciu'iostty  or  any  other  offensive 
motive.     Sit  down*     I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"Thankee,  air,"  said  Mark.    'Td  as  licve  stamL" 

"If  you  don*t  sit  down  "  retorted  Martin,  "I'll  not  talk 
to  you." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  obscnxd  Mark,  '^our  will*s  a  law< 
sir-  Down  it  is;"  and  he  sat  down  accordingly  upon  the  bed- 
stead, 

"Help  yourself."  said  Martin,  handing  him  the  only  knife. 

"Tliankcc,  sir,"  rejoined  Mark.     "After  youN-c  done.'* 

*'U  you  don't  take  it  now,  you'll  not  have  any,"  said 
Martin. 

"Very  good,  »ir»"  rejoined  Mark.  '*Tha:  being  your  de- 
sire— now  it  is-"  With  which  rcjJy  he  gravely  helped  him- 
self, and  went  on  eating.  Martin  having  done  the  like  for  a 
short  time  in  silence^  said,  abruptly, 

"What  arc  you  doing  in  London?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  sir/'  rejoitwd  Mark. 

"How's  that?"  asked  Martin. 
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"I  want  a  place/'  said  Mark. 

"I  am  sorry  for'you/"  said  Martin. 

" — To  attend  upon  a  single  gentleman,"  resumed  Mark. 
"If  from  the  couiiiry,  tbc  raore  desirable  Make-sltitu  would 
be  preferred.    Wages  no  object/* 

lie  said  this  so  pointedly,  that  Martin  stopped  in  his  eat- 
ing, and  said,  "If  you  mean  mc — " 

"Yes,  I  dCp  sir/'  interposed  Mark. 

"Then  you  may  judge  from  my  style  of  living  here,  of 
my  means  of  keeping  a  ni3U-$crvant.  Besides,  I  am  going 
to  America  immediaidy  " 

"Well,  sir/'  returned  Mark,  quite  unmoved  by  this  imel- 
ligtnce,  "from  all  thai  ever  I  heard  about  it,  I  shuuld  say 
America's  a  very  likely  sort  of  a  place  for  me  to  be  jolly  mV* 

Again  Martin  looked  at  hini  angrily,  and  again  bis  anger 
mdtcd  away  in  spite  of  himself, 

"Lord  Mess  you,  sir,  ^d  Mark,  'Vhat  is  die  use  of  us 
going  round  and  found,  and  hiding  behind  t!ie  corner,  and 
dod^^ng  up  and  down,  when  we  can  come  straight  to  the 
point  in  six  w^rds!  I've  had  my  eye  upon  ycu  any  liuic  thi* 
forlnight.  I  see  wc!I  cnuHgli  thai  there's  a  screw  luosc  in 
your  affairs.  I  know'd  well  enough  the  first  time  I  sec  you 
down  at  the  Dragon  that  it  must  be  so,  sooner  or  later.  Now, 
sir,  here  I  am  without  a  sitiwation;  without  any  want  of 
wages  for  a  year  to  come,  for  I  saved  up  (I  didn't  mean  to  do 
it,  but  I  couldn't  help  it)  at  the  Dragon — here  am  I  with 
a  liking  for  what's  wcntersonic  and  a  liking  for  you,  and  a 
wish  to  come  out  strong  under  circumstances  as  would  keep 
otiier  men  down;  and  will  you  lake  rnc,  or  will  ycu  leave  mc?" 

"How  can  1  take  you?"  cried  Martia 

"When  1  say  uke,"  rejoined  Mark,  "I  mean  will  you  let 
roc  go;  and  when  I  say  will  you  let  mc  go,  I  mean  will  you 
kt  mc  gf>  along  with  you;  for  go  I  will,  somehow  or  another. 
Now  (hat  you've  said  America,  I  sec  clear  at  once  tlial  tlial's 
the  place  for  nrw  to  be  jolly  in.  Therefore,  if  I  don't  pay  Tny 
own  passage  in  the  ship  you  go  in^  sir.  Til  pay  my  own  pas* 
sage  in  another.  And  mark  my  words:  if  I  go  alone,  it 
shall  be,  to  carry  out  the  principle,  in  the  rotlcncst,  craziest, 
leakingcst  tub  01  a  vessel  that  a  place  can  be  got  in  for  love 
or  money.    So,  if  Vai  lost  upon  tlie  way,  sir,  there'll  be  a 
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drowned  man  a(  your  door,  and  ilways  a  knocking  doab 
knocks  at  it,  loo,  or  never  tnist  me!" 

"This  is  mere  folly/'  said  Martin. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  returned  Mark.    'Tm  glad  to  hear  it,"' 
because  if  you  don't  mean  lo  let  me  go,  you'll  be  more  com' 
forfable,  perhaps,  on  account  of  thinking  so.     Therefore.  I 
contradict  no  gentleman.     But,  all  I  say  is,  that  if  I  don'tj 
emigrate  to  America,  in  that  case,  in  the  beastliest  old  cockle 
shell  as  goes  out  of  port,  I'm — " 

"You  don't  mean  what  you  sav,  I'm  sure!"  said  Martii 

"Yes.  1  do,"  cried  Mark. 

"1  tell  you  1  know  t)etter,"  rejoined  Martin, 

*'Very  good,  sir,"  said  Mark,  with  the  same  air  of  pcrfe 
satisfaction,  "Let  it  stand  that  way  at  present,  sir,  and  wail 
to  see  how  it  turns  out  Why,  love  my  heart  alive!  the  only 
doubt  I  have  is,  whether  there's  any  credit  in  going  with  a 
gentleman  like  you,  that's  as  certain  to  make  his  way  tliere 
as  a  gimlet  is  to  go  through  soft  deal."  fl 

This  was  touching  Martin  on  his  weak  point,  and  having^ 
him  at  a  great  advantage.       He  could  not  help  thinking, 
eitlier  what  a  brisk  fellow  this  Mark  was,  and  bow  great  a 
change  he  had  wrought  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  dismal  little 
room  already. 

"Why^  ceruinly,  Mark,"  he  said,  *'I  have  hopes  of  doing 
well  there,  or  I  sliouldn't  go.  1  may  have  the  quatiiicatkiM 
for  doing  well,  perhaps." 

"Of  course  you  have*  sir,"  returned  Mark  Tapley. 
"Evcr>bodT  knows  ihaL" 

"You  see,"  said  Martin,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  band, 
and  looking  it  the  fire,  "omamenlal  architecture  applied  to 
domestic  purposes  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  great  request  in 
that  country;  for  men  are  constantly  changing  their  resi- 
dences there;  and  moving  further  off;  and  it's  dear  Uiey 
must  have  houses  to  live  in." 

'i  shotiki  say.  sir,"  obser%^  Mark,  "that  that's  a  state  of 
things  as  opens  one  of  the  joHicst  kx)k-outs  for  domestic 
architecture  that  ever  I  hcerd  tell  on." 

Martin  glanced  at  him  hastily,  not  feeling  quite  free  from^ 
a  suspicion  that  this  remark  applied  a  doubt  of  the  succcssf 
issue  of  ht!^  ptaos..     But  Mn  Taple)-  was  eatir^  the  bojle 
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beef  and  bread  with  such  entire  good  faitii  and  singleness  of 
purpose  ejqire&sed  in  his  visage,  that  he  could  not  but  be 
satisfied.  Another  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  however,  as  Ibis 
one  disappeared.  He  produced  the  blank  cover  in  which  ihe 
[£30]  note  had  been  enclosed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mark 
as  he  put  it  in  his  hand,  said, 

"Now  lell  me  the  truth.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that." 

Mark  turned  it  over  and  0%-^;  held  it  near  his  eyes;  held 
it  awaj'  from  him  at  arm's  length ;  held  it  with  the  super- 
scription upwards,  and  with  the  superscription  downwards; 
and  shook  his  head  witb  such  a  genuine  expression  cf  aston- 
ishment at  being  asked  tlie  question,  that  Martin  said,  as  he 
took  it  from  him  again, 

"No,  I  sec  you  don't.  How  should  you?  Though,  in- 
deed, your  knowing  about  it  would  not  be  more  extraordin- 
ary than  its  being  here,  Comcj  Taplcy,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  diought,  "J'l!  trust  you  with  my  history,  such  as 
it  is,  and  then  you'll  sec,  more  dearly,  what  son  of  loKuiies 
you  would  link  yourself  to,  H  you  followed  rue.'* 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mark;  "but  afore  you 
enter  upon  it,  will  you  t,^kc  nie  if  I  choose  to  go?  Will  you 
tuni  off  mc— 'Mark  Taplcy — formerly  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  as 
can  be  well  recommended  by  Mr  Pinch,  and  as  wnnls  a  gcn- 
ttcman  of  your  strength  of  mind  to  look  up  to;  or  will  you, 
ui  climbing  the  ladder  as  you're  certain  to  get  to  the  top  of, 
take  me  along  with  you  at  a  respectful  distance?  Now,  sir," 
said  Mark,  "it's  of  very  liidc  importance  to  yon,  I  know 
— there's  the  difficulty;  but  it's  of  very  great  importance  to 
mc;  and  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  consider  of  it?" 

If  this  were  meant  as  a  second  appeal  to  Martin's  weak 
side,  founded  on  his  ob»er\'ation  of  the  effect  of  the  first,  Mr. 
Tapley  was  a  skillful  and  shrewd  observer.  Whether  an  in- 
tentional or  an  ncctdcntal  shot,  it  hit  the  mark  full;  for 
Martin,  rclcnlinif  more  and  more,  said,  with  a  condescension 
which  was  inexpressibly  delicious  to  him,  after  his  recent 
humiliation: 

"We'll  see  about  it,  Taplcy.  You  shall  icll  mc  in  what 
di^>osition  you  find  yourself  to-morrow," 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Mark,  rubbing  his  hands,  "the  job'5 
done.     Co  on,  dr,  if  you  please.     Tm  all  atteatiooi." 
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Throwing  himself  back  in  his  ann<liair,  and  looking  af 
the  fire,  with  now  and  then  a  g'Unce  at  Mark,  who  at  such 
limes  nodded  hh  head  sagcl>\  to  express  his  profound  interest 
and  attention,  Martin  mn  over  the  cltief  points  in  his  hUtory. 


LlTTLt    NeU-    and    HRR    GRANDFATHBt- 
(From  The  OU    Curioetiy  Shop.) 

As  he  turned  the  key  in  tlie  lock,  he  surveyed  me  with 
some  astonishment,  which  was  not  diminished  when  he  looked 
from  me  to  my  companion.  The  door  being  opened,  the 
child  addressed  him  as  grandfather  And  told  him  the  little 
story  of  onr  companionship. 

"Why  bless  thee,  child,"  said  the  old  man,  patting  her  on 
the  head.  '*how  couldrt  lliou  miss  thy  way — what  if  I  had  k»»t 
thee.  Nell?" 

*'I  would  have  found  my  way  back  to  you,  grandfather," 
said  the  child  boldly ;  "ne\'er  fear." 

The  old  man  ki£ise<1  her,  and  then  turning  to  me  and  beg- 
ging me  to  walk  in,  I  did  so.  The  door  was  closed  and  locked. 
Preceding  me  with  the  light,  he  led  me  through  the  placp  1 
had  already  seen  from  without,  into  a  small  sitting  room 
behind,  in  which  was  another  door  opening  into  a  kind  of 
closet,  where  I  saw  a  little  bed  that  a  fairy  might  have  slept 
in,  it  looked  so  vcrj'  small  and  was  so  prettily  arranged.  The 
child  look  a  candle  and  tripped  into  this  tittle  room,  leaving 
the  old  man  and  me  together. 

'*You  must  be  tired,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  placed  a  chair 
near  the  fire,  "how  can  I  thank  you?" 

"By  taking  more  care  of  your  grandchild  anMhcr  time; 
my  goofl  friend,"  I  replied. 

"More  care!"  said  the  old  man  in  a  shrill  voice,,  "more 
care  of  Nelly!  why,  who  ever  loved  a  child  as  I  love  Nell?" 

He  said  this  with  such  evident  surprise  that  I  was  per- 
plexed what  answer  to  make,  and  tlie  more  so  because  coupled 
with  something  feeble  and  wandering  in  his  manner,  there 
were  in  his  face  marks  of  deep  and  anxious  thought,  which 
convinced  me  that  he  could  not  be,  as  1  had  at  first  been 
inclined  to  suppose,  in  a  state  of  dotage  and  imbecility- 


'I  don't  think  yon  consider" — I  began. 
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'*!  dcm't  consider!"  cried  the  old  man,  interrupting  me, 
"l  don't  consider  her!  ah,  how  little  you  know  of  the  trutfil 
Uttle  NeUy,  little  Nelly!" 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  man,  I  care  not  what  bis 
form  of  q>eecb  might  be,  to  express  more  affection  than  the 
dealer  tn  curiosities  did,  in  these  four  words.  I  waited  for  him 
to  speak  again,  but  he  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand  and  shak- 
ing his  head  twice  or  thnce  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  fire. 

While  we  were  sitting  thus  in  silence,  the  door  of  the  closet 
opened,  and  the  child  returned,  her  li^t  brown  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  neck,  and  her  face  flushed  with  the  haste  she 
had  made  to  rejoin  us.  She  busied  herself  immediately  in 
preparing  supper,  and  while  she  was  thus  ei^ged  I  remarked 
that  the  old  man  took  an  opportunity  of  observing  roe  more 
closely  than  he  had  done  yet.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  ail 
this  time  ever>-thing  was  done  by  the  child,  and  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  other  persons  but  ourselves  in  the  house  I 
todc  advantage  of  a  moment  when  she  was  absent  to  venture 
a  hint  on  tfiis  point,  to  which  the  old  man  replied  that  there 
were  few  grown-up  persons  as  trustworthy  or  as  careful  as  she, 

"It  always  grie^-es  me,"  I  obser^-ed,  roused  by  what  I  took 
to  be  his  selfishness,  "it  always  grieves  me  to  contemf^te  the 
initiation  of  children  into  the  ways  of  life,  when  tbey  are 
scarcely  more  than  infants.  It  checks  their  confidence  and 
ampUdty — two  of  the  best  quahties  that  Heaven  gives  them 
-^^nd  demands  that  they  share  our  sorrows  before  tbey  are 
capable  of  entering  into  our  enjoyments," 

"It  ^rin  never  check  hers/'  said  the  old  man,  kioking 
steadily  at  me;  "the  springs  are  too  deep.  Besides,  the  children 
of  the  poor  know  but  few  pleasures.  Even  the  cheap  ddigbts 
of  diUdbood  mnst  be  bought  and  paid  for** 

"But — forgi^-e  me  for  sa}-ing  this — ^yon  are  sordy  not  so 
very  poor^ — said  L 

"She  is  not  my  child,  sir,"  returned  the  old  man-  "Her 
mother  was,  and  she  was  poor.  I  have  nothii^ — not  a  penny — 
though  I  live  as  you  see,  b*jt" — he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm 
and  leaned  forward  to  whimper,  "She  shall  be  ridi  <nie  of  these 
days,  and  a  fine  lady,  DonH  you  think  ill  of  me  becanse  I 
use  her  help.  She  gi^-es  ft  cheerfully,  as  you  see^  and  it  would 
break  her  heart  if  she  knew  titat  I  suffered  anybody  dsc  to  do 
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for  mc  what  htr  little  handft  cnuW  iiiidcrtakf,  T  don't  con- 
sider I"  he  critd  with  sudden  ciiientlotHnet*.  "why,  Ond  knows 
that  this  one  child  is  the  thought  and  object  of  my  life,  and 
yet  He  never  prospers  me — no.  never." 

At  this  juncture  the  siihject  of  our  conversatkw  agAtn  re- 
turned, and  tile  old  man  molicning  (o  me  to  approach  the  tabic 
brdce  off,  and  j%aid  no  more. 

We  Kif!  scarrely  bcRrim  our  repast  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  rinor  by  whirh  I  had  entered,  and  Nell»  burslingf  into  a 
hearty  bngh,  which  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear,  for  it  was  child- 
like and  full  of  hilarity,  said  it  was  no  doubt  dear  old  Kit  come 
back  at  last. 

"Foolish  Nelir  said  the  old  man  fondling:  with  her  hair. 
"She  always  laughs  at  poor  Kit." 

The  child  lauglied  again,  more  heartily  than  before,  and  I 
could  not  help  smiling  from  pure  sympathy.  The  liiile  old 
man  took  up  a  candle  and  went  to  open  the  doon  When  he 
came  back  Kit  was  at  his  heels. 

Kit  was  a  shock  headed,  shambling,  awkward  (ad,  with  an 
micommonly  wide  mouth,  very  red  checks,  a  tumed-up  nose, 
and  ccrCairly  the  most  comical  expression  of  face  I  ever  saw. 
He  stopped  short  at  the  door  on  seeing  a  stranger,  twirled  in 
his  hand  a  perfectly  touikI  old  hat  without  any  vestige  of  a 
brim,  and  resting  himself  now  on  one  leg  and  now  on  the  other, 
and  changing  them  constantly,  stood  in  the  door-way.  looking 
into  the  parlor  with  the  most  extraordinary  leer  I  ever  beheld. 

"A  long  way,  wasn't  it.  Kit?"  said  the  little  old  man. 

"Why  then,  it  was  a  goodish  stretch,  master,"  returned  Kit 

"Did  you  find  the  house  easily?" 

"Why  then,  not  over  and  above  easy,  master/'  said  Kit. 

"Of  course  you  have  come  back  hunj::ry?" 

"Why  then,  I  do  consider  myself  rather  so,  master/*  was 
the  answer. 

The  lad  had  a  remarkable  way  of  standing  sideways  as  he 
spoke,  and  thrusting  his  head  forward  over  his  shoulder,  as  if 
he  could  not  get  at  his  voice  witliout  that  accompanying 
action.  I  think  he  would  have  amused  one  anywhere,  but  the 
child's  exqnisitc  enjoyment  of  his  oddity,  and  the  relief  it  was 
to  find  ih-'tt  there  was  something  she  associated  with  merri- 
ment in  a  pbce  tliat  appeared  so  unsuiied  to  her,  were  quite 
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irresistible.  After  several  efforts  to  prc3er\-c  his  gravity,  Kit 
burst  into  a  loud  roar,  and  so  stood  with  his  mouth  wide  open 
and  his  eyes  nearly  shut,  laiagfhing  violently* 

The  old  man  had  again  rc!ap»ci)  into  his  former  abstrac- 
tion and  took  no  notice  of  what  passed,  but  I  remarked  that 
vhcn  her  Uugh  was  over, 
the  child's  bright  ej-cs  were 
dimmed  with  tears,  called 
forth  by  the  ful1ne$:>  of 
keart  with  which  she  wel- 
ccmed  her  uncouth  favorite 
liter  llw  little  anxiety  of 
the  nijflit  A«  for  Kit  him- 
«df  (wlK>«e  laugh  had  been 
all  the  time  one  of  Ihat  sort 
which  very  little  would 
change  into  a  cry)  he 
tarried  a  large  slice  of 
hread  and  mrat  and  ;i  mug 
ftf  \tf^T  into  a  cnmer,  and 
applied  himself  to  di!;po^ 
ing  of  them  with  great 
TOracity. 

"Ah!"     said     the    old 
man.  turning^  to  rr>e  with  a 
ligh,  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  him  but  that  moment.  ">'oti  don't 
bwnir  what  you  say  when  you  tell  mc  that  I  don't  consider 

"You  must  not  attach  too  great  weight  to  a  remark 
founded  on  first  appearances,  my  friend,"  said  L 

"No,"  returned  the  old  man  thoughtfullv,  "no.  Come 
hither.  Nell." 

The  little  girl  hastened  from  her  scat,  and  put  her  arm 
ibcHil  his  neck- 

"Do  I  love  ihcc,  Nell?'*  said  ht  "Say— do  I  love  thee, 
Nell,  or  no?" 

The  child  only  answered  by  her  caresses,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast* 

"Why  dost  thou  sob?"  said  the  grandfather,  pressing  her 
Closer  to  him  and  glancing  towards  me.    "Is  it  because  thou 
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lcnow*st  I  love  tbrt  and  dost  not  like  ^t  I  should  seem  to 
doubt  it  by  my  question?  Wttt^  well — then  let  tts  say  1  love 
tbee  dearly." 

*'IndeKj.  indeed  you  do,''  replied  the  child  with  prcat 
camcstness,  "Kit  knows  you  do." 

Kit,  who  in  despatching:  his  bread  and  meat  had  been 
swallowing  two-thirds  of  his  knife  at  e\'ery  mouthful  with 
:he  coolness  of  a  jufii^ler,  stopped  short  in  his  operations  on 
thus  being  appealed  to,  and  bawled,  "Nobody  isn't  such  a 
foot  as  to  say  he  doesn*t,"  after  which  he  incapacitated  him- 
self for  further  conversation  by  taking;  a  most  prodi^ous 
sandwich  at  one  bite. 

"She  is  poor  now'' — said  the  old  man,  patting  the  diild's 
cheek,  "but  I  say  a^fain  that  the  time  is  cotmn^  when  she  shall 
be  rich.  It  has  been  a  lon^  time  coming,  but  it  must  come  at 
last;  a  very  k>ng  time,  but  it  surely  must  come.  It  has  come 
to  other  men  who  do  nothing  hut  waste  and  riot  When  nmU 
it  oome  to  me?" 

"I  am  very  happy  as  I  am.  grandfather*'*  said  the  child. 

"Tu>h,  lush!"  returned  tlte  old  man,  "llx)u  rlr^t  not 
know — how  sbouWst  thou  ?*'  Then  he  muttered  again 
between  his  teeth,  "The  time  must  come,  I  am  very  sure  it 
must-    It  will  be  all  the  better  for  coming  late!" 


■*=^- 


CHAPTER  V. 

TlXACK£AAY. 


William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811-1862)  diffweil 
ftmdaixienUlly  from  Uis  illusirious  contemporary.  Born  of 
aristocratic  family,  no  opportunity  fof  sc!  {-improvement 
either  tlirotigh  education  or  travel  was  denied  him.  He  began 
to  write  first  in  the  vein  of  the  man  of  the  world,  finding 
everytbir^  legitimate  material  for  his  humor,  taking  neither 
himself  nor  others  seriously.  He  made  it  his  interest  and  con- 
ctm  to  show  that  Dickens  frequently  overstepped  the  limits 
of  truth  and  veracious  portrayal;  he  brought  the  same  charge 
again^  oihcr  writers.  He  was  an  avowed  realist  who  held 
that  the  writer  had  no  mission  other  than  to  picture  tnith  and 
teach  it.  With  a  satire  which  not  infrequently  reminds  us  of 
Swifts  he  assailed  the  follies  and  foibles  of  men.  U  he  had 
a  purpose  in  fcis  novels,  it  might  be  stated  perhaps  in  this  way ; 
men  and  women,  mistaking  as  worthy  much  that  is  far  from 
being  so,  spend  endless  effort  and  countless  days  in  pursuit  of 
it;  when  they  acquire  it  finally,  the  heartrending  pathos  of  life 
is  in  their  final  realization  of  their  deception.  Crime  does  not 
oome  tinder  Thackeray's  scorn  as  much  as  silliness;  he  shows 
withottt  mercy  self-deception  and  the  havoc  it  entails. 

Dealing  with  the  higher  social  classes,  the  people  he  knew 
and  studi^  at  close  range,  he  saw  keenly  and  painted  just 
what  he  saw.  Without  the  suspicious  distrust  and  hatred  of 
5wi&  be  wai  ahuoet  as  scadiing  m  his  portrayal  of  bmmn 
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weaknesses.  Canity  Fair  almost  ovcnvlidma  one  with  its 
sctictnin^  men  and  designing  women.  Is  no  one  Uien  to  be 
trusted?  one  exclaims.  Ycl  Thackeray  lovcJ  men  scarcely 
less  than  Dickens.  It  wa^  the  tcnipcrunicnt  of  the  men  which 
guvc  fliflTcrent  expression  to  this  love.  Dickens  could  not  xisc 
irony;  it  was  easier  to  laugh  with  the  deluded  than  to  berate 
them.  Thadtcray  felt  ilmt  men  and  women  were  capable  of 
50  much  finer  action  that  he  '^showxd  them  whac  they  might 
tc'in  terms  of  what  they  were," 

Then,  too,  one  wholly  mistmdcrstands  Thadcemy,  wb< 
fails  to  realize  that  much  of  his  irony  and  satire  is  but  cm- 
ployed  to  cover  the  emotion  he  fears  to  show.  It  is  one  tiling 
to  listen  to  what  he  ^oys  anc!  another  to  divine  w*liat  he  ineatis. 
Pew  men  have  shrunk  more  uniformly  from  revealing  thdr 
emotions,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  tliifi  to  be  the  result  of  havin|f 
been  often  misunderstood- 

Pew  writers  have  put  themselves  in  their  writings  more  con- 
stantly and  agreeably  tlian  he:  While  Scott  was  conlent  to 
merely  tell  his  tale,  while  we  search  in  vain  for  personal  rev- 
elations in  Miss  Austen's  books,  while  Dickens  only  adroitly 
reveals  himself  and  leav*es  critics  to  estimate  lliis  uncertain 
revealing,  wc  can  hardly  read  3  chapter  of  Thackeray  without 
being  aware  of  his  personal  opinions.  His  novels  are,  as 
has  said,  "one  prolonged  personal  confcuion/' 

For  purity  of  language,,  case  of  expression  and  delightfi 
^mplieity,  no  one  has  excelled  this  novelist,  Shunnmg  coai 
ress  with  the  instinct  of  high  breeding,  nervously  scndlivc  in 
use  of  words,  Thackeray's  tweniy-stx  voliuncs  might  be  stud- 
ied by  all  wishing  to  perfect  their  dictbn.  Scorning  Dideen^ 
occasional  forced  pathos,  his  own  is  sometimes  more  o 
powering. 

While  hating  to  the  end  all  i>hams  and  pretenses,  life  grew 
more  be^iutiful  to  Thackeniy  as  he  grew  older.  His  later 
productions  show  a  deeper  appreciation  of  humanity.  The  un- 
cultured, together  with  the  cultured,  find  instant  delight  ia 
Didccns:  hU  humor  and  broad  farcical  effects  arc  quickly  8i[h 
parent.  It  requires  a  somewhat  different  appreciation  to  read 
Thackeray,  and  certain  it  is  that  he  who  becomes  a  detWee  o( 
tlijs  penetrating  novelist  misses  much  if  he  fails  to  catch  il»e 
sympathy  and  kindly  feeling  which  underlies  the  mo«t  brilliant 
satire. 
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RAwiKjff  Ckawl£y  Guks  Houft, 
(From  "V4iiity  Fair.") 

CoLOXKL  Rawqon  Crawliy,  wbo  ha<l  mirrinl  Becky  Shari>,  was 
ftnefted  on  Saturday  night  and  taken  to  a  apongiii^-Tiuuitc  for  a  ^cbt  of 
£150.  Ele  wrote  to  hi»  wife,  begging  her  to  get  him  released,  if  she 
ha^  to  pawn  her  jewelry,  anJ  (he  wrote  a  deceitful  reply  that  ^he  had 
nude  the  eiTort  wflhout  tucec^s,  and  woa  ill  in  bed-  The  prisoner  then 
>|>pli^  10  hU  hrolhrr.  Sir  I^lt  Crawtry,  whose  wife  catnc  ta  the  resetie, 

WuEELS  were  heard  whirling  up  to  the  gate — ihe  young 
Janitor  went  out  whh  his  gate-keys.  It  was  a  lady  whom  he 
let  in  at  the  bailiffs  door. 

"Colonel  Crawley"  she  said,  trembling  very  much-  He, 
with  a  knowing  looJc,  locked  the  outer  door  upon  her — tben 
tmlockcd  ami  opened  the  inner  one.  and  calling  c5ut,  '*CoIonel, 
you're  wanted,"  led  her  into  the  back  parlor,  which  he  occupied. 

Rawdon  came  in  from  the  dining-parlor  where  all  those 
people  were  carousing,  into  his  back  room,  a  flare  of  coarse 
l^t  following  him  into  the  apartment  where  the  lady  stood, 
still  very  nervous. 

"It  is  I.  Rawdon,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  whicli  slie 
strove  to  render  cheerful.  "It  is  Jane/'  Rawdon  was  quite 
Overcome  by  that  kind  voice  and  presence.  He  ran  up  to  her 
— <aught  her  in  his  arms — gasped  out  some  inarticulate  words 
of  thanks,  and  fairly  sobbed  on  her  shoulder.  She  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 

'ITic  bills  of  Mr  Moss  were  quickly  settled,  perhaps  lo 
the  disappointment  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  counted  on 
having  the  Colonel  as  his  gue^t  over  Sunday  at  least;  and 
Jane,  with  beaming  smiles  and  happiness  in  her  eyes,  carried 
away  Rawdon  from  the  bailiff's  house,  and  they  went  home* 
wards  in  (he  cab  in  which  she  had  hastened  to  his  release, 
"Pitt  was  gone  to  a  parliamemary  dinner/'  she  said,  "when 
Rawdon's  note  came,  and  so.  dear  Rawdon,  I — I  came  my- 
self;" and  she  put  her  kind  hand  in  his.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  for  Rawdon  Crawley  that  Pitt  was  away  at  that  dinner, 
Rawdon  thanked  his  sister  a  hundred  times,  and  with  an 
ardor  of  gratitiwlc  which  touched  and  almost  alarmed  that 
solt-hcarted  woman.  "Oh,"  ?a\i  he,  in  his  rude,  artless  w%'iy, 
'Von — you  don't  know  how  Tm  changed  since  Tve  known 
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you,  and— and  little  Rawdy.  I— I'd  like  to  change  somehow. 
You  s«  I  want — I  want — to  be — /'  He  did  not  finish  the 
sentence,  but  she  could  interpret  it.  And  that  night  after  he 
left  her,  and  as  she  sat  by  her  own  little  toy's  bed,  she  prayed 
humbly  for  that  poor  way-worn  sinner, 

Rawdon  left  her  and  walked  home  Tepidly.  It  was  nine 
O*dock  at  night  He  ran  across  the  streets,  and  the  great 
squares  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  at  length  came  up  breathless 
opposite  his  own  house.  He  started  back  and  fell  agaitnt 
the  railings,  trembling  as  he  looked  up.  The  drawing-room 
windows  were  Mazing  with  light  She  had  said  that  die  was 
in  bed  and  ilL  He  stood  there  for  some  time*  the  light  from 
the  rooms  on  his  pale  face.  M 

He  look  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  tlie  house. " 
He  conld  hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the 
ball-dress  in  which  he  had  been  captured  the  night  before. 
He  went  silently  up  the  stairs,  leaning  against  the  banisters 
at  the  stair-head,— Nobody  was  stirring  in  the  house  besides 
— all  the  scr\'ants  had  been  sent  away,  Kawdon  heard  laugh- 
ter within — laughter  and  singing.  Becky  was  singing  a 
snatch  of  the  song  of  the  night  before;  a  hoarse  voice  shouted 
"Braval  Brava!" — it  was  Lord  Steync's^  M 

Kawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  with™ 
a  dinner  was  laid  out — and  wine  and  plate.  Sleyre  was  hang- 
ing over  the  sofa  on  which  Becky  sat  The  wretched  woman 
was  in  a  brilliant  full  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her  lingers 
sparkling  with  bracelets  and  rings;  and  the  brilhants  on  her 
breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had  her  hand  in  his^^ 
and  was  bowing  over  ii  to  kiss  it.  when  Becky  started  up 
with  a  faint  scream  as  she  caught  sight  of  Rawdon's  white 
fac&  At  the  next  instant  she  tried  a  smile,  a  horrid  smil^ 
as  if  to  welcome  her  husband :  and  Steyne  rose  up,  grinding 
his  teeth,  pale,  and  with  furj"  in  his  looks. 

He,  too,  aiicmpied  a  laugh — and  came  forward  holding 
out  his  hand.  "What,  come  iKtck!  How  d'ye  do,  Crawley?" 
he  said,  the  nerves  of  his  niouUi  iwiicliing  as  he  tried  to  grin 
at  the  intmder.  ■ 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  face  which  caused  Becky  to 
fling  herself  before  him.  "I  am  irnoceni,  Rawdon/'  she 
said;  "before  Gcd,  I  am  innocent/'     She  clung  hold  of  his 
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coat  of  his  hands;  her  own  were  all  covered  with  serpents, 
and  rings,  and  baubles.  "I  am  innocent, — Say  I  am  inno- 
cent/' she  said  to  Lord  Ste}^^ 

He  thought  a  trap  had  .been  laid  for  him,  and  was  as 
furious  with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband,  "You  innocent  I 
Damn  you,"  he  screamed  out.  "You  innocent!  Why,  every 
trinket  you  have  on  your  body  is  paid  for  by  me.  I  have 
given  you  thousands  of  pounds  which  this  fellow  has  spent, 

and  for  which  he  has  sold  you.      Innocent,  by 1     You're 

as  innocent  as  your  mother,  the  ballet-girl,  and  your  husband 
the  bully.  Don't  think  to  frighten  me  as  you  have  done 
others.  Make  way,  sir,  and  let  me  pass;"  and  Lord  Steyne 
seized  up  his  hat,  and,  with  flame  in  his  eyes,  and  looking 
his  enemy  fiercely  in  the  face,  marched  upon  him,  never  for 
a  moment  doubting  that  the  other  would  give  way. 

But  Rawdon  Crawley,  springing  out,  seized  him  by  the 
neck-cloth,  until  Steyne,  almost  strangled,  writhed,  and  bent 
under  his  arm.  '^You  lie,  you  dog!''  said  Rawdon.  "You 
lie,  you  coward  and  villain!"  And  he  struck  the  Peer  twice 
over  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  It  was  all  done  before  Becky  could  interpose. 
She  stood  there  trembling  before  him.  She  admired  her  hus- 
band, strong,  brave  and  victorious. 

'■Come  here,"  he  said. — She  came  up  at  once. 

"Take  off  those  things." — She  began,  trembling,  pulling 
the  jewels  from  her  arms,  and  the  rings  from  her  shaking 
fingers,  and  held  them  all  in  a  heap,  quivering  and  looking  up 
at  him,  "Throw  them  down,"  he  said,  and  she  dropped 
them.  He  tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast,  and 
flung  it  at  Lord  Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald  forehead. 
Steyne  wore  the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

"Come  up  stairs,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife.  "Don't  kill 
me,  Rawdon,"  she  said.  He  laughed  savagely. — "I  want  to 
see  if  that  man  lies  about  the  money  as~  he  has  about  me. 
Has  he  given  you  any?" 

"No,"  said  Rebecca,  "that  is—" 

"Give  me  your  keys,"  Rawdon  answered,  and  they  went 
out  together. 

Rrf>ecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but  one;  and  she  was  in 
hopes  that  he  would  not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that 
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It  bdon^ed  to  the  little  desk  whSdi  Ansdia  bad  gyiva  facr  m 
early  days,  and  whkh  she  kept  hi  a  secret  place,  BcC  Raw- 
don  flung  open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  throwing  liie  smMo- 
nous  tnimpcn-  of  their  contents  here  and  there,  sn£  ar  h^ 
be  foond  the  desk.  The  woman  was  forced  to  opes^  rL  It 
contained  papers,  love-letters  many  years  old — aH  sdits  of 
small  trinkets  and  woman's  maDOraiida.  And  h  rrj  u'.iitd  a 
podcct-bodc  with  bank-notes.  Some  of  these  were  daicrf  tm 
ycar3  back,  too,  and  one  was  quite  a  fresh  one — a  tkx^  for  a 
thousand  pounds  which  Lord  Sterne  bad  g^rcn  her. 

'^Did  he  givt  yoa  this?**  RawdoD  said. 

"Yes,"  Rebecca  answered. 

*T1]  send  it  to  him  to-day,''  Rawdon  said  (for  day  fa^ 
dawned  again,  and  many  hours  had  passed  in  this  seardi), 
'^and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who  was  Idnd  to  the  boy.  and  some 
of  the  debts.  You  will  let  me  know  where  1  staC  scad  die 
rest  to  you.  Yon  might  have  ^kared  me  a  hundred  pcxmdSt 
Becky,  out  of  aJl  this — I  have  always  shared  wiih  rc^"" 

"I  am  innocent,"  said  Becly.  And  be  left  bcr  *;Lboul 
anoiher  wonL 

WTiat  were  her  thoughts  when  he  left  he?  She  Temained 
fen*  bcurs  after  he  was  gone,  the  sonshine  pcvoring  into  the 
room,  and  Rebecca  sitting  aJone  cm  the  bed's  edge.  The 
drawers  were  all  opened  and  their  contents  scattered  about — 
dresses  and  fca±ei^.  scarfs  and  trinkets,  a  heap  of  tumbled 
A^anitics  h'ing  in  a  wreck-  Her  hair  was  falling  o\-er  her 
shoulders:  her  gown  was  torn  where  Rawdon  had  wrenched 
the  brilliants  out  of  it.  She  heard  him  go  down  stairs  a  few 
minutes  after  he  left  her^  and  the  door  slamming  and  closing 
on  him.  She  knew  be  would  never  come  back.  He  was 
gone  for  e\'er.  Would  he  kill  himself? — she  thought — not 
until  after  he  had  met  Lord  S:c>-ne.  She  tbcQght  of  her  long 
past  lift  and  all  the  dismal  incidents  of  iL  -\h,  how  dreary 
h  seemed,  how  miserablt  lonely  and  prc^ess?  Should  she 
take  laudanum,  and  end  it,  too-— hs\"e  d^ne  with  all  hopes, 
schemes,  debts  and  triuniphs?  The  Friench  maid  found  her 
in  this  po?:t:oTT — fiitrng  in  the  midst  of  her  miscraUe  ruins 
with  clasped  hands  and  dry  eyes.  The  woman  was  her  ac- 
cc^nplice,  and  in  Sicyne's  pay,  "TJon  Dien,  Madame,  what 
has  happCTwd?"  she  asked 
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What  had  happened?  Was  slw  guilty  or  not?  She  said 
not;  but  who  could  tell  what  wns  truth  which  came  from 
those  lips:  or  if  that  corrupt  heart  was  in  this  cast;  pure? 
AH  her  lies  and  her  schemes,  all  her  selfishness  and  her  wtlcs, 
all  her  wit  and  gemtas  h^d  cnnie  to  this  banVntptcy,  The 
woman  closed  the  curtains,  and  with  some  entreaty  and  5ho\v 
of  ktiKlness,  persuaded  her  mistress  to  lie  down  on  the  be<!. 
Then  she  went  bc!ow  and  gathereci  up  the  trinkct*t  which  !iad 
been  lying  on  ihc  floor  since  Rchccca  dropped  them  there  at 
her  husband's  orders,  and  Lord  Stcyne  went  away. 


Mrs,  Newcomb  at  Home. 

To  push  on  in  the  crowd,  every  male  or  female  stn:|jgler 
must  use  his  or  her  shouMers.  If  a  better  place  than  yours 
presents  itself  just  beyond  your  neighbor,  elbow  him  and  take 
it  Look  how  a  steadily-purposed  man  or  woman  at  court, 
at  a  ball,  or  cxiiibilion,  wherever  there  is  a  competition  and 
a  squeeze^  gets  the  best  place;  the  nearest  the  soverei^.  if 
bent  on  kissing  the  royal  hand ;  tlic  closest  to  the  crandstand, 
if  minded  to  go  to  Ascot;  the  best  ^-icw  and  hcarinjj  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thumpington,  when  all  the  town  is  rushing  to  hear 
tliat  exciting  divine;  the  largest  <]uantity  of  ice  champagne 
and  seltzer,  cold  pate,  or  other  his  or  her  favourite  flesh-pot, 
if  i^ultoncusly  minded,  at  a  supper  whence  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple come  empt>-  away.  A  woman  of  the  world  will  marry  her 
daughter  and  have  done  with  her.  get  her  carriage,  and  he  at 
home  and  asleep  in  bed;  whilst  a  timid  mamma  has  still  her 
girl  in  the  nursery,  or  is  beseeching  the  servants  in  the  cloak- 
room to  look  for  her  sitawls.  with  which  some  one  else  lia$ 
whisJccd  away  an  hour  ago.  "Wliat  a  man  has  to  do  in  society 
is  to  assert  himself.  Is  there  a  good  place  at  tabic?  Take 
it  At  thcTrcasury  or  the  Home  Office?  Ask  for  it.  Do  you 
want  to  go  to  a  party  to  whiiih  you  arc  not  invited?  Ask  to 
be  asked.  Ask  A.,  ask  B.»  2sk  Mrs.  C,  ask  evcr>^body  you 
know:  you  will  be  tliouglit  a  bore;  but  you  will  have  your 
way.  What  matters  if  you  arc  considered  obtrusive,  provided 
that  you  obtrude?  By  pushing  steadily,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  people  in  a  thousand  will  yield  to  you.  Only  com- 
mand persons,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  good  number 
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will  obey  yoa  How  well  your  money  will  luivc  been  laid  out* 
O  gentle  reader,  who  purchase  this;  and,  taking  the  maxim  to 
heart,  follow  it  Oiroiigh  life!  You  may  be  sure  of  success. 
If  your  neighbour's  foot  obstructs  you,  stamp  on  it;  and  do 
you  suppose  he  won't  take  it  away? 

The  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  iht  above  remarks  I  show 
in  various  member*  of  the  Ncwcomc  family.  Here  was  a 
vulgar  Ihlle  woman,  not  clever  nor  pretty  especially;  meeting 
Mr  Newcome  visually,  slie  ordered  him  to  marr>-  her,  and 
he  c^jcycd  as  he  obeyed  her  in  cvcrytliing  else  whicJi  sIjc  chose 
to  order  through  life.  Meeting  Colonel  Newcomeon  the  steps 
of  her  house,  she  orders  him  to  come  to  her  evening  party; 
and  though  he  has  not  been  to  an  evening  parly  for  five-and- 
ihirty  years— *lltougli  lie  has  not  t>een  to  bed  the  night  before-^ 
though  he  has  no  muhi  ccai  except  one  sent  him  out  by  Messrs. 
Stultz  to  India  in  the  year  1S21 — he  never  once  thinks  of  dis- 
obeying Mrs,  Ncwcome's  order,  but  is  actually  at  her  door  at 
fi\x  minutes  past  ten,  having  arrayed  himself,  to  the  wondcr- 
mert  of  Clivc,  and  left  the  boy  to  talic  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
passenger,  Mr,  Binnic,  who  lus  just  arrived  from  Portsmouth, 
who  ha«  dined  with  him,  and  who»  by  previous  arrangcmenti 
has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  same  hotel. 

Doctor  McGuffog,  Professor  Bodgen,  Count  Poski,  and 
all  the  lions  present  at  Mrs.  Newcomc's  reunion  that  evening, 
were  completely  eclipsed  by  Colonel  Newcome,  The  worthy 
soul,  who  cared  not  the  least  about  adorning  himself,  had  a 
handsome  diamond  brooch  of  the  year  1801— given  hira  by 
poor  Jack  Cutlerj  who  was  knocked  over  by  his  side  at 
Argaum,  and  wore  this  ornament  in  his  desk  for  a  thousand 
days  and  nights  at  a  time — In  his  shirtfrill,  on  such  parade 
evenings  as  he  considered  Mrs.  Ncwcome's  to  be.  The  splen- 
dour of  this  jewel,  and  of  his  Sashing  buttons,  caused  all  eyes 
to  turn  to  him  There  wenr  many  pairs  of  mustachios  pres- 
ent; those  of  Professor  Spandaii,  and  of  Maximilicn  Tran- 
chard,  French  exile  and  apostle  of  liberty,  were  the  only  whis- 
kers in  the  room  capable  of  vying  in  interest  with  Colonel 
Newcomc's,  Polish  chieftains  were  at  this  time  so  common 
in  London,  that  jiobody  (except  one  noble  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone,  and.  once  a  ycar^  the  Lord  Mayor)  took  any  interest 
in  them-    The  general  opinion  was,  that  tfae  straoger  was  tbe 
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WaHacIiUn  Boyar.  whose  arrival  at  Mivart's  the  Morning 
Po4t  bad  jusl  announced.  Mrs.  Miks,  whose  dchdous  cv^ry 
ether  Wednesdays  in  Moataguc  Square  arc  supposed  by  some 
to  be  rival  cnicruinmcnts  to  Mrs.  Ncwcome's  alternate  Thurs- 
day* in  Bryanstone  Squctre,  pinched  her  daughter  Mira.  cn- 
Kigcd  in  a  pulyglot  conversation  with  Ilcrr  Schnurr,  Signer 
Carabossi,  the  ^itarist,  and  Monsieur  Piver,  the  ccld)raled 
French  clicss  p!aycr,  to  point  out  the  Boyar  Mira  Miles 
wished  she  knew  a  little  Moldavian,  not  so  much  that  she 
might  speak  it,  but  that  she  might  be  heard  to  speak  it  Mrs. 
Miles,  who  had  not  had  the  cduc-itiona!  advantages  of  her 
dau]{liter,  simpered  up  with  "Mad-mic  Ncwconie  pas  ici — votrc 
excellence  nouvcllemcnl  arrive — avei  vous  fait  ung  bong  voy- 
age? Je  recis  chez  moi  Mercredi  prodiaing;  lonnure  dc  vous 
\x>\x — Madamasel  Miles  ma  fillc;"  and  Mira,  now  reinforcing 
her  mamma,  poured  in  a  glib  little  oration  in  French,  some- 
vhat  to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  Colonel,  who  began  to  think, 
however,  that  perhaps  French  was  the  language  of  the  polite 
world,  into  which  he  was  now  making  his  very  first  entrie, 

Mrs,  Newcome  had  left  her  place  at  the  door  of  her 
drawing-room  to  walk  ihrocgh  her  rooms  with  Rummun  Loll, 
the  celebrated  Italian  merchant,  otherwise  his  Highness 
Rummun  Ixll.  otherwise  his  Excellency  Kumniun  Loll,  the 
chief  proprietor  of  the  diamond  mines  in  Golconda,  with  a 
claim  of  three  million  and  a  half  upon  the  East  India  Com- 
pany— who  smoked  his  hookah  after  dinner  when  the  ladies 
were  gone,  and  in  whose  honor  (for  his  servants  always 
brought  a  couple  or  more  of  hookahs  with  them)  many  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  made  themselves  sick,  while  trying  to  emulate 
the  practice.  Mr  Newcome  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
by  himself  in  consequence  of  the  uncontrollable  nausea  pro- 
duced by  the  chillum ;  and  Doctor  McGuffog,  in  hopes  of  con- 
verting  his  Highness,  had  puffed  his  till  he  was  as  black  in 
the  face  as  the  intercsiing  IndiaTi — and  row,  having  hung  on 
his  arm— always  in  the  dirty  gloves — flirting  a  fan  while  his 
Excellency  consumed  betel  out  of  a  silver  box;  and  having 
promenaded  him  and  his  turban,  and  his  shawls,  and  his 
kincob  pellisse,  and  his  laquered  moustache,  and  keen  brown 
feet  and  opal  e>r*bitls,  through  her  rooms,  the  hostess  came 
back  to  Iter  station  at  the  drawing-^room  door. 
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Aft  soon  as  his  ExceQency  ftaw  the  Colonel,  whom  he  per- 
fectly well  kne\«%  hi^  Higline^*  primely  air  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  the  dcei>cst  hiimilily.  He  bowed  tiis  he^d  and  put 
his  two  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  came  creeping  toward  him 
subm:Bsivel>',  to  the  wonderment  of  Mrs.  Miles:  who  was 
)ret  nv>re  a&tonished  when  the  Moldavian  magnate  exclainoed 
in  perfectly  goofJ  Englif;h,  "What,  Rummun,  you  here?" 

The  Runnnun,  still  bending  and  holding  out  his  hands 
before  Iiini,  iitlcfcil  a  minibci  of  lapjd  »entencci  in  the  Hin- 
dmlani  Uuiguage,  which  Colonel  Kcwcomc  received,  twirling 
his  nitisiachios  with  much  hauteur.  He  turned  en  his  bed 
nilhcr  abruptly,  aiid  began  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Ncwcome,  who 
smiled  and  tliankcd  him  for  coming — on  his  first  nigttl  after 
his  return. 

The  Colonel  said :  'To  whose  house  should  he  first  come 
but  to  his  brother's?"  How  Mrs.  Kewcomc  wished  she  could 
have  had  room  for  him  at  dinner!  And  Uicrc  wi3  room  after 
all,  for  Mr.  Shaloony  was  detained  ai  the  House.  The  most 
interesting  conversation.  The  Indian  Prince  was  so  intelli- 
gent! 

"The  Indian  what?"  asked  Mr.  Newcome.  The  heathen 
geoUeman  had  gone  off,  and  was  seated  by  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  the  room,  whose  fair  face  was  turned 
Coward  him.  whose  blond  ringlets  touched  his  shoulder,  and 
who  was  listening  to  him  as  eagerly  as  Desdemona  listened 
to  Othello. 

The  Colonel's  rage  was  excited  as  he  saw  the  Indian's  be- 
haviour. He  curled  his  musiachius  up  to  his  eyes  in  his  wrath. 
"You  don't  mean  ihat  that  man  calls  himself  a  Prince?  That  a 
fellow  who  wouldn't  sit  down  in  an  officer's  presence  is  ,  ,    " 

"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Honeyman?  Eh.  bon  soir.  moti- 
sieun  You  arc  very  late.  Mr,  Pressly,  MTiat,  Barnes;  is  it 
possible  thai  you  do  me  the  honour  to  come  all  tlie  way 
from  Mayfair  to  Marlebonc.  I  thought  you  young  men  of 
fashion  never  crossed  Oxford  Street.  Colonel  Newcome, 
tliis  is  your  nq)hcw/' 

'How  do  you  do,  sir,"  said  Barnes,  surveying  the  Colonel's 
coMtinie  with  inward  wonder,  but  without  the  least  outward 
manifeslaiion  o(  surprise-    "I  suppose  you  dined  here  to  meet 
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the  black  Prince?  I  came  to  ask  you  and  my  uncle  to  meet 
him  at  dirner  on  Wednesday.    Where's  my  unck,  ma'am?" 

"Your  undc  has  gone  to  bed  ilL  He  smoked  one  of  those 
bookalis  which  the  Prince  brings,  and  it  has  made  liim  unwell, 
Bamcs,  How  is  Lady  Ann?  I3  Lx>u]  Kew  in^London?  I3 
your  ^Jter  better  for  Brighton  air?  I  see  your  couain  is  ap- 
p<rinted  Secretary  of  Legation-  Have  you  good  accounts 
of  your  aunt  Lady  Fanny?" 

'TLady  Fanny  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  the  baby 
is  going  on  perfectly  well,  thank  you/'  Barties  said  dryly;  and 
bb  aunt,  obstinately  gracious  witli  him,  turned  away  to  some 
other  newcomer. 

"It's  intererfing,  isn't  it,  sir/'  says  Bames,  turning  to  the 
Colonel*  "to  see  such  union  in  families?  Whenever  I  come 
here,  my  aimt  trots  out  all  my  relations;  and  I  send  a  man 
round  in  the  mornin*  to  a&k  how  they  all  are.  So  Uncle  Hob- 
son  is  gone  to  bed  sick  with  a  hookah?  I  know  there  was  a 
d«uce  of  a  row  made  when  I  smoked  at  Marble  Head.  You 
;»Te  promised  to  us  for  Wednesday,  please.  Is  tlierc  anybody 
you  would  like  to  meet?  Not  our  friend,  the  Rummun?  How 
the  girls  crowd  him!  By  Gad,  a  fellow  who's  rich  may  have 
llie  pick  of  any  gal  in  London — not  here — not  in  this  sort  of 
thing;  I  mean  in  society,  you  know,"  says  Barnes  confidently. 
"I've  seen  the  old  <lowagers  crowdin'  round  that  fellow,  and 
the  girls  snnggiin'  up  I0  his  india-rubber  face.  He's  known 
to  have  two  wives  already  in  India ;  but,  by  Cad,  for  a  set- 
iltmcnt,  I  believe  some  of  'em  here  wonld  marry — I  mean 
girls  in  society." 

*'Bul  isn't  this  society  ?"  asked  tlic  Colonel. 

"Oh»  of  course-  It's  very  good  society  and  that  sort  of 
thir^ — but  it's  not,  you  know — you  understand.  I  give  you 
ray  honour  there  are  not  three  people  in  the  room  one  meet* 
anywhere,  except  the  Rummun,  What  is  he  at  home,  tir? 
I  know  he  ain't  a  prince,  you  know,  any  more  than  I  am/' 

"I  belicA-e  he  is  a  very  rich  man  now."  said  the  Colonel. 
"He  began  from  very  low  beginnings,  and  odd  stories  arc 
lold  about  the  origin  of  his  fortune." 

'"That  may  be,'*  nays  the  young  man;"  of  course^  as  busi- 
ness men,  that's  not  our  affair.  But  has  he  got  the  fortune? 
He  keeps  a  large  account   with  us,  and,  I  think,  wants  to 
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have  larger  dealings  with  us  still  As  one  of  the  family  wc 
may  ask  you  to  stand  by  us,  arxJ  tell  us  anything  yoa  know. 
My  father  has  asked  him  down  to  Ncwcomc.  and  we've  taken 
him  up;  wisely  or  not,  I  can't  say,  I  think  otherwise;  but 
Vm  quite  young  in  the  house,  and  of  eoursc  the  elders  have 
the  chief  superintendence."  The  young  nun  of  Inisiness  had 
dropped  his  dmwl  and  ]nngitor>  and  was  speaking  quite  un- 
affectedly, good-naturedly,  and  selfishly.  Had  you  talked  to 
bim  for  a  week,  ycu  could  not  have  made  hin)  understand  the 
scorn  and  loathing  with  which  the  Colonel  regarded  him.  Here 
was  a  young  fellow  as  keen  as  the  oldest  eunnudgeon;  a  lad 
wilh  Bcarcc  a  beard  to  his  chin  tliat  would  pursue  his  bond  as 
rigidly  as  Shylock.  "I(  he  is  like  this  at  twenty,  what  will 
he  be  at  fifty?"  groaned  the  CoIoneL  "I'd  rather  CIKc  were 
dead  than  have  him  such  a  heartless  worldling  as  this."  And 
yet  the  young  man*s  life  was  as  good  as  that  of  other  folks 
he  lived  with.  You  don't  suppose  he  had  any  misgivings, 
provided  he  was  in  the  city  early  enou^  in  the  morning;  oi 
slept  ba£!1y  unless  he  indulged  too  freely  overnight;  or  had 
twinges  of  conscience  that  his  life  was  misspent?  He  tliotight 
his  life  a  moBt  lucky  and  reputable  one.  He  had  a  share  in 
a  good  business,  and  felt  that  he  could  increase  it.  Some  day 
he  would  marry  a  good  match,  with  a  good  fortune:  mean- 
while he  could  take  his  pleasure  decorously,  and  sow  his  wild 
oats  as  some  of  the  young  Londoners  sow  them,  not  broad-* 
cast  after  the  fashion  of  careless  scatterbrained  youth,  but 
irimly  and  neatly,  where  the  crop  can  cnmc  up  unobserved, 
and  be  talcen  in  wiihout  bustle  or  icandal.  Barnes  Newcomc 
never  missed  going  to  church  or  dressing  for  dinner.  He 
never  kept  a  tradesman  waiting  for  his  money-  He  seldom 
drank  too  much,  and  never  was  late  for  business  or  huddled 
over  his  toilet,  however  brief  had  been  his  sleep,  or  severe  hi^ 
headache.  In  a  word,  he  was  ns  scrupuously  whited  as  any 
sepulchre  in  the  whole  bills  of  mortality. 

WliiUt  yourg  Bames  and  his  ancle  were  thus  holding 
parley,  a  slim  gentleman  of  bland  aspect,  with  a  roomy  fore- 
head, or  what  hiD  female  admirers  called  "a  noble  brow,*"  ar>d 
a  neat  white  neck-cloth  tied  with  clerical  skill,  was  surveying 
Colonel  Newcomc  through  his  shining  spectacles,  and  waiting 
tor  an  opportunity  to  address  him.     The  Colonel  remarked 
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the  eagerness  wtlh  whirli  the  gentleman  in  Uack  regarded  him, 
and  adced  Mr.  Bames  who  was  the  padre  ?  Mr,  Barnes  turned 
Us  eyeglass  towards  the  spectacles,  and  satd,  "He  didn't  know 
any  more  than  the  dead;  he  didn't  know  two  people  in  the 
room."  The  jpeclacleji  nevertheless  made  the  eyeglass  a  bow, 
of  which  the  latter  took  no  sort  of  cognizance,  Tlie  spectacles 
advanced:  Mr.  Ncwcome  fell  back  with  a  peevish  exclamation 
of  "Confound  the  fellow,  whit  is  he  coming  to  speak  to  fne 
for?"  He  did  not  choose  to  be  addressed  by  all  sorts  of  pcr- 
son£  in  all  hoitse«. 

But  he  of  the  spectacles,  with  an  expression  of  delight 
m  his  pale-blue  eyes,  and  smiles  dimpling  liis  countenance, 
pressed  onwards  with  outstretched  hands,  and  it  was  towards 
the  Colonel  lie  turned  these  smiles  and  friendly  salutations. 
"Did  I  hear  aright,  sir,  from  Mrs,  Miles,"  he  said,  '*and  haue 
I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Colonel  Newcome  ?" 

"The  same,  sir,"  says  the  Colonel ;  at  which  the  other, 
tearing  off  a  glove  of  hvcnder<o!ourcd  kid,  uttered  the  words, 
"Charles  Honeyman,"  and  seiied  the  hand  of  his  broihcr-in* 
law.  "My  poor  sister's  husband/'  he  continued,  "tny  own 
benefactor;  Give's  father.  How  strange  are  these  meetings 
in  the  mighty  world!  How  I  rejoice  to  sec  you»  and  know 
yout" 

"You  are  Charles,  arc  you?"  cries  the  other.  "I  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  shake  you  by  the  hand,  Honeyman.  CUve  and 
I  should  ha\'e  beat  up  your  quarters  today,  but  we  were  busy 
until  dinncr-tin»e.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  |>cor  Emma, 
Charles."  he  added  sadly.  Emma  had  not  been  a  good  wife 
to  him,  a  flighty,  sidy  little  woman,  who  had  caused  him  when 
ali\"e  many  a  night  of  pain  and  day  of  ansciely. 

"Poor,  poor  Einma!"  exclaimed  the  ecclesiastic,  casting  his 
eyes  towards  the  chandelier,  and  passing  a  white  cambric 
handkerchief  grac^rfully  before  them.  No  man  in  London 
understood  the  ring  business  or  the  pocket-handkerchief  busi- 
ness better,  or  smothered  his  emotion  more  beautifully.  ''In 
the  gayest  moments,  in  the  giddiest  throng  of  fashion,  the 
thoughts  of  the  past  will  arise;  the  departed  will  be  among  us 
ttin.  But  this  is  not  the  strain  wherewith  to  greet  the  friend 
t»ewly  arrived  on  our  shores.  How  it  rejoices  me  to  behold 
you  In  Old  England  I  How  you  must  have  joyed  to  seeClive!" 
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"D-"  tlic  Iiunibug,"  oiutlcrcd  Barnes,  who  knew  him 
perfectly  well.    **Tlic  fellow  is  always  m  ihc  pulpit" 

The  iiinimberit  uf  Lady  Wltii(t€M;a'&  cliapcl  snilcd  aiid 
bowed  to  him-  "You  do  not  recugnirc  me.  sir;  I  have  the 
honour  vt  seeing  you  in  your  public  capacity  in  the  City,  vrhcn 
I  have    called  at  the    Bank,  the    bearer  of  my    brothcrnn- 

law's " 

"Never  innid  that,  Hoiieyrnan!"  cried  the  ColoneL 
"But  I  lio  nmiilt  my  dear  Colonel.''  answers  Mr.  Honey- 
man.     "I  slioiild  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  a  very  ungrateful 
brother,  if  I  ever  forget  your  kindness.'* 

"For  God's  sake,  leave  my  kindness  alone-" 
"He'll  never  leave  it  elonc  as  long  as  be  can  use  it,"  tnut* 
tcrcj  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  teeth ;  aiul  tur  ning  to  Iiis  uncle,  '*May 
I  take  yon  home,  5ir?  My  cab  is  at  tlie  door,  and  I  shall  be 
gUd  to  drive  )-ou"  But  the  Colonel  said  he  must  talk  to  his 
brothcr-in*law  for  awhile;  and  Mr,  Barnes,  bowing  vciy 
rcspeclfuHy  lo  him.  slipped  under  a  dowager's  arm  in  the 
doorway,  and  retreated  silently  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Tntt  Psychological  Novel:  CEoace  Euot, 


George  Eliot  (1819-1880)  waR  born  in  the  Warwickshire 
country  which  we  have  grown  unconsciou&ly  to  associate  with 
Shakespeare-  Known  generally  and  alnioM  invariably  re- 
ferred to  by  (he  nom  dr  plvme  which  she  assumed  in  years 
before  women  had  yet  been  recogni/cd  as  vital  forces  in  cre- 
ative literature,  Marian  Kvans  Vncw  from  early  years  more  of 
life's  shadow  than  its  sunshine.  As  a  child  she  was  impulsive 
an)  passionate,  and  tn  Maggie  Tiilliver  there  is  preserved  for 
US  a  virtual  portrayal  of  her  girlhood.  Inclined  to  study  and 
reflection,  she  devoted  herself  assiduously  to  acquiring  wide 
learning.  She  soon  evinced  a  n.itura!  inclination  for  phil* 
Dsopby  and  gave  herself  so  completely  to  llie  subject  that  its 
calm  consideration  of  cause  and  effect  grew  to  influence  her 
very  thought 

Tlie  religious  upheaval  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  fell 
within  her  impressionable  years,  and  with  the  tendency  of 
passionate  beings  lo  accept  or  repudiate,  but  seldom  10  com* 
promise;  she  was  plunged  into  the  realm  of  unbelief.  Yet  no 
life  more  profoundly  reflects  Christian  ideals  nor  do  the  writ- 
ings  of  ary  other  great  novelists  more  uniformly  adhere  to 
btblioLl  admonition  that  whatsoever  a  man  sowetln  that  shall 
he  also  reap, 

George  Eliot  did  not  enter  upon  her  career  as  a  novelist 
until  nearly  forty  years  of  age — a  maturity  at  which  most 
writers  of  fiction  have  already  attained  first  fame.  For  some 
time  after  the  publication  of  her  first  stories,  inUtmte  friends 
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foiled  to  associate  these  with  her,  The^  kncvr  her  learning  to 
be  somewhat  heavy  iind  ponderous  and  she  had  prcviotistj^ 
written  critical  reviews  of  a  naiurc  far  removed  from  fiction. 
It  was  her  husl>and,  Mr.  Lewcf,  who  correctly  estimated  her 
abilitie^i  and  whose  encouragement  induced  her  to  try  her 
wings  in  this  new  direction. 

It  13  customary  to  divide  her  stories  into  two  divisions; 
the  first  and  most  vitally  productive  period,  during  which 
Sccrtcs  of  ClcricoJ  Lift,  Adam  Bede,  XIUl  on  thr  Floss  and 
Silas  Manter  were  written;  and  second,  the  later  years  when 
her  first  spontaneous  genius  had  expended  itself,  in  which  her 
other  books  of  Rction  were  produced. 

During  the  earlier  period,  yhc  confined  herself  in  the  main 
to  tlie  people  and  plnecs  s-he  had  well  lcno^vn — scenes  of  lier 
childhood  and  people  of  the  kind  she  had  dwelt  among.  So 
adequately  and  truthfully  did  she  portray  Dissenters,  who  until 
this  time  had  been  introduced  into  litcrnturc  merely  to  exero* 
plify  the  grotesque  or  to  serve  as  a  warning,  that  it  was  gen* 
erally  believed  the  stories  were  written  by  one  of  them;  for  a 
time  a  Dissenter  actually  posed  as  their  true  author.  The  nov- 
elist's father  was  Immortalisred  in  Adam  Btde;  Mill  oti  the 
Floss  is  closely  associated  with  her  own  life  and  parental 
home,  and  in  it  her  devotion  to  her  brother  is  charmingly  de- 
picted witli  touching  pathos. 

Afterwards  George  Eliot  attempted  to  transport  her  story 
to  other  lands.  Romola  ^^'as  produced  after  a  sojourn  in  rior- 
encc.  Yet  the  reader  is  fascinated  by  the  marvelous  delinea- 
tion of  character,  here  as  elsewhere  in  her  hoolcs>  while  the 
picturesque  city  on  the  Amo  remains  but  shadowy  and  fleet- 
ing. Subsequently  she  brought  her  slortcs  back  to  Kngland 
but  her  later  novels  jjive  evidence  of  creative  exhaustion. 

Few  writers  have  permitted  tis  to  look  into  the  very  souh 
of  men  as  she  haa  done.  To  be  sure,  Gcori^  Meredith  has 
done  so  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  dntiblless  his  novels  will  be 
more  popular  in  the  future  thnn  they  hax*©  been  id  the  past> 
But  George  Eltot  e^tcels  in  analysis  of  motive  antl  spiritual 
emotion.  Many  novelists  tell  us  what  was  done;  she  sh^ws 
convindngly  why  it  was  done.  Recently  the  welUwom  theme: 
to  what  extent  can  one  eliminate  the  past?  has  attracted 
dramatists  and  stor>"-vrritcrs.    Georg^e  EI!ot  demonstrated  in 
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many  ways  so  Gondusivcly  that  c<Lch  must  concede  her  riglit, 
that  MKincr  or  Later,  carl/  sins  demand  their  harvest;  thai  lie 
who  50WS  the  wind,  reaps  the  whirhvind.  Duty  ia  the  butrdcii 
of  her  5or^;  duly  neglected  precipitates  Irdgcdy  and  this 
tragedy,  wlicthcr  slight  or  ovcrwhchning,  camiot  be  averted. 
Duty  perfonned  brings  the  most  abiding  peace  Out  mortals 
ever  experience,  Kc\'cr  in  licr  stories  docs  slie  deviate  from 
this  law  which  her  innermost  eonsdousncss  forced  her  to  ac- 
cept* Never  docs  ^ic  modify  or  mitigate  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 

Nor  did  she  fall  into  the  habtt  of  some  of  her  contempo* 
rarics  of  depicting  characters  as  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad. 
None  knew  better  bow  much  pure  gold  is  concealed  in  the 
most  forbidding — how  much  dross  in  those  most  commended. 

Devoted  to  Scolt's  romances  in  early  years,  she  returned 
to  him  in  later  life;  but  it  was  Dickens  who  aided  her  more 
than  any  other  writer  of  fiction  to  observe  keenly.  A  novelist, 
to  be  able  to  treat  hntnanity  from  a  comprehensive  viewpoint, 
mtiet  be  shrewdly  observant,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
pre\'ailing  conception  that  all  muat  be  taught  to  see  only  good 
in  people,  however  commendable  from  the  standpoint  of  ulti- 
mate perfection,  is  deadening  to  the  novelist  and  dramatist, 
who  mint  e\cr  portray  men  and  women  as  the}'  ar© — the  ma- 
jority some  considerable  distance  from  final  perfection.  How- 
ever, this  present  tendency  did  not  hamper  nor  blind  writers 
of  6fty  years  ago. 

While  Jess  widely  known  than  IMclcens  and  Scott,  those 
who  have  ever  gained  acquaintance  with  Ceorge  Eliot's  char- 
acters do  not  forget  them.  Whoever  has  known  Tom  and 
Maggie  TuIIiver  relSin  them  as  Iife-lon^  friends.  The  plain 
eotintry  people  of  two  generations  ago  are  brought  before  us 
with  life-likenesft  and  force.  We  see  the  practical  man  in 
Mr.  TuIIiver,  who  looks  upon  matters  from  the  usual  practical 
standpoint. 

"\\Tiat  I  ivant,  yon  know,"  said  Mr,  Tiilli\-er"— "what  T 
want  is  tn  give  Tom  a  grvod  eddTcation:  an  »*f1<Iication  as'll  he 
1  bread  to  him.  That  was  whrjt  T  waia  thinking  of  when  T 
gaw  notice  for  him  to  leave  the  academy  at  Lady  Day.  I 
mean  to  put  him  to  a  downright  goal  school  at  Mldwmmrr 
The  two  years  at  tV  academy  *ud  Im'  done  well  enough,  if  I'd 
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meant  to  make  a  liUcr  and  fanner  of  him,  for  he's  bad  a  fine, 
sight  more  ficboolin*  nar  i  ever  got;  all  the  Icamia'  my  father 
ever  paid  for  was  a  bit  o'  birch  at  one  end  and  the  alphabet  at 
th*  other.  But  I  should  like  Tom  to  be  a  bit  ol  a  schoUrti^  io 
as  he  might  be  up  to  the  tricks  a'  tlie:^;  fellows  as  talk  flne  and 
write  with  a  llourtstt  It  'lul  be  a  help  to  me  wi'  these  law- 
suits and  arljiiuiiiuiis  and  tlnng-s.  1  wouldn't  iiiake  a  down- 
right lawyer  o'  llic  lad — I  should  be  sorry  for  him  to  be  a  ras- 
kill — but  a  sort  o'  engineer,  or  a  stirv-eyorp  or  an  auctioneer 
and  vallycr,  like  Riley,  or  one  o'  ihcni  sinartisli  lus^nesie^  as 
arc  all  profile  and  no  outlay,  only  for  a  big  watcli*chain  and 
a  high  sIoqI/' 

The  women  are  shown  quite  as  dearly^  absorbed  with  do- 
mestic concerns  beyond  whicli  Uicy  can  never  loolc  We  grow 
to  know  liow  they  administered  their  scrupulously  kept  houses 
and  slighted  nothing  wilhin  their  mental  grasp. 

"\VcU.  Mr.  TuUivcr,  you  know  best;  I'lr  no  objeaiotis. 
But  hadn't  I  better  kill  a  couple  o'  fowl  and  have  th'  aunts  and 
uncles  to  dinner  next  week,  so  as  you  may  hear  what  sister 
Clcg^  and  sister  Pullet  have  got  to  say  about  it?  There's  a 
couple  o'  fowl  watits  killing!" 

"You  may  kill  every  fowl  i'  the  yard,  it  you  likr»  Bessy; 
but  f  shall  ask  neither  aunt  nor  uncle  what  Vm  to  do  wi'  my 
own  lad,"  said  Mr.  Tullivcr  defiantly.  ,   ,  , 

*Tcw  wives  were  more  submissive  than  Mrs,  Tnllivcr  oo 
all  points  unconncetcd  with  her  family  relations;  but  she  had 
been  a  Miss  Dodson.  and  the  Dodsons  were  a  vcr}*  respectable 
family  indeed — as  much  looked  up  to  as  any  in  their  own  par- 
iah, or  the  next  1o  it.  The  Miss  Dodsons  had  always  been 
thought  to  hold  up  their  heads  very  higf^  and  no  one  was  sur- 
prised the  two  eldest  had  married  so  well — not  at  an  early  age, 
for  that  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Dodson  family.  There 
were  particular  ways  of  doing  everything  in  that  family — par- 
ticular ways  of  bleaching  the  linen,  ot  making  cowslip  wine, 
cnring  the  hams,  3nd  keeping  the  bottled  gooseberriet;  so  llut 
no  daughter  of  tliat  home  cotild  be  indifferent  to  the  privi- 
lege of  having  been  l)om  a  Dodson  rather  than  a  Gib*on  or  a 
Watson.  Funerals  were  always  conducted  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  the  Dodson  family:  the  hat-Hand*  were  never  of  a 
blue  shade^  the  gloves  never  split  at  the  thumb,  everybody  was 
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a  mourner  who  ought  to  be,  and  there  were  always  scarfs  for 
the  bearers.  When  one  of  the  family  was  in  trouble  or  sick- 
ness, alt  the  rest  went  lo  visit  the  unfoniinate  member,  usually 
at  the  same  time,  and  did  not  shrink  from  uttering  the  most 
disagreeable  truths  tliat  correct  family  feeling  dictated;  if  the 
illness  or  trouble  was  the  sufferer's  own  fault,  it  was  not  the 
practice  of  the  Dodson  family  to  shrink  from  saying  so." 

The  companionship  between  brother  and  sister,  so  fervent- 
ly enjoyed  by  Maggie,  taken  so  for  granted  by  Tom,  is  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  end  which  leaves  the  reader  so  unsat- 
isfied IS  nevertheless  faithful  to  that  childhood  love. 

"The  boat  reappeared — but  broihcr  and  sister  had  gone 
down  in  an  embrace,  never  to  be  p-Trted;  living  through  again 
in  one  gtipreme  moment  the  days  when  they  had  cla!iped  their 
little  hands  in  love  and  ro:imed  tlie  daisied  fields  together  .  .  . 

■TTie  tomb  bore  the  names  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver, 
and  below  the  names  it  was  written — 

*'  *Iii  their  death  they  were  not  divided.'  " 

Whether  or  not  love  is  ever  to  be  fovmd  unallicd  with  trag- 
edyr  at  least  we  know  that  ilic  two  were  closely  mingled  in  tlic 
life  of  this  great  noveliAt. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  English  language  a  more  beau- 
tjftil  talc  than  Silas  Morner.  It  contains  no  tine  rhetoric  and 
the  characters  are  taken  from  the  simple,  uncultured  people, 
yet  how  clearly  the  picture  is  slowly  unfolded  to  our  view! 

"In  tl«  da>"S  when  the  spinning-ivhcels  hummed  busily  in 
the  farmhouses — and  even  great  ladies,  clothed  in  silk  and 
thrcad-lace,  had  their  toy  spinning-wheels  of  polished  oak — 
there  might  be  seen  in  districts  away  among  the  lanes,  or  deep 
in  the  bosom  of  the  hilts,  certain  paflid  undersized  nten,  who, 
by  the  side  of  the  l^rawny  country-folk,  looked  like  the  rem- 
nants of  a  disinherited  race.  The  shepherd's  dog  barked 
fiercely  when  one  of  these  alien-looking  men  appeared  on  the 
upland,  dark  against  the  early  winter  sunset;  for  what  dog 
likes  3  figure  bent  under  a  hea^^  bag? — and  these  pale  men 
rardy  stirred  abroad  without  that  mysterious  burden*  The 
diepherd  himself,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bag  held  nothing  but  flaxen  threiids,  or  else  the  long  rolls 
of  strong  linen  spun  from  that  thread,  was  not  quite  sure 
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tliat  this  trade  of  weavin^f,  indiapcnsable  though  it  was,  could 
be  carried  on  enurel/  witbout  the  help  of  tlie  Evil  One.  In 
that  far-olT  lime  superstition  dnng  easily  rounc  ever)-  pcr&oa 
or  thing  that  tvas  at  all  unwonted,  or  even  interrnitteitt  and 
occa^onal  merely,  like  the  visits  of  the  peddler  or  the  knif^ 
grinder.  No  one  knew  wliere  wandering  men  had  their  homes 
or  their  origin ;  and  how  was  a  man  to  be  explained  unle^  you 
at  least  knew  somebody  who  knew  his  father  aixl  mother?^ 

No  bewildennent  in  literature  exceeds  that  of  the  simple, 
devout  Sibs  Mamer,  when  suddenly,  the  victim  of  a  cunning 
and  itnscnipuloits  brother,  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  ignorant-  The  liltlc  congregation  of  Lantcm  Yard 
knew  not  how  to  act.  in  view  of  W^rlliam's  accusations  and 
Silas'  protested  innocence.  Finally  the  resolve  is  made  to 
depend  upon  prayer  and  the  drawing  of  lots,  which  satisfies 
Silas"  simple  mind,  firm  in  the  conviction  of  its  own  innocence. 
Yet  when  the  Iocs  are  drawn  and  his  giiilt  announced,  his  stjs- 
pensirm  from  the  little  church  that  made  i:p  his  world  de- 
clared, he  turns  with  the  intensity  born  of  limhed  risimi! 
•There  is  no  jnst  God  that  governs  the  earth  rifjhteously.  but 
a  God  of  lies,  that  bears  witness  against  the  innocent"  De- 
parting  from  the  village  be  comes  to  Raveloe,  arid  foTUm-s  the 
weaver's  calling,  holding  aloof  from  others  and  hence  re- 
garded by  them  with  suspicion.  The  little  hoard  of  gold 
which  he  wins  by  his  hbor  slowly  increases  and  to  the  miser, 
this  becomes  the  one  precious  poisession  of  his  life  JuJgc 
then  of  the  consternation  and  horror  that  6IIs  his  heart  after 
fifteen  years  of  this  existence,  to  find  one  night  that  this,  loo, 
has  been  taken  from  him!  After  the  first  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment comes  the  dare  that  neither  sees  nor  hears.  On  a  winter 
night  a  sunny-haired  baby  toddles  a\vzy  from  its  dead  mother, 
who  had  been  too  muddled  by  drink  to  reach  her  home :  she  is 
attracted  by  the  Waic  on  Silas's  hearth,  enters  hb  miserable 
dwelling  and  soon  is  curled  up  fast  asleep.  To  Silas  Mari- 
ner's dim  perception  that  mass  of  tangled  gold  by  the  side  of 
his  hearth  could  suggest  nothing  but  his  lost  treasure  and 
the  opening  blue  of  baby  eyes  beheld  him  mystified  beyond 
expression. 

"Could  this  be  his  little  sister  come  back  to  htm  in  a 
dream — his  little  sister  whom  he  bad  cajTied  about  in  bis  anus 
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for  a  year  before  she  died,  when  he  was  a  small  boy  witlK)ut 
shoes  or  stoddngs?  That  was  the  first  thought  that  darted 
across  Silas'  blank  wondennent" 

The  cry  of  a  babe  that  has  $0  often  called  one  back  front 
the  blankncss  of  despair  was  ihe  first  incident  in  SiLis'  regen- 
eratioit  Nor  could  aiK>tlier  express  better  than  George  Eliot 
the  mission  of  this  bit  of  humanity. 

"In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  canic  and  took  men  by 
the  haiid  and  led  tlicm  away  from  the  city  of  destruction.  We 
sec  no  white-winged  angels  now.  But  yet  men  are  led  away 
from  threatening  destruction ;  a  hand  ifl  put  into  theirs,  which 
leads  them  forth  gently  towards  a  calm  and  bright  liiiul,  so 
that  they  look  no  more  backward;  and  the  hand  may  be  a  little 
child's." 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story;  there  was  another  man 
whose  eirly  misdoings  had  led  to  an  unfortunate  union.  He 
welcomed  die  death  of  the  wife  whose  Irwc  relation  to  hm 
had  been  concealed  and  thanked  the  fates  that  relieved  him 
of  the  child.  Years  passed  over  his  head  and,  left  cliildless  by 
a  second  happy  marriage,  die  thought  of  the  one  abandoned 
forced  him  to  reveal  die  wretched  story  to  his  wife.  Buoyed 
by  her  encouragement  and  understanding,  he  goes  to  reclaim 
the  fi^rl  from  Marncr,  who  has  brought  her  up.  Reward  or 
punishment  is  not  reserved  for  some  future  existence;  it  is 
proclaimed  immediately,  Eppie  knows  no  father  except  Silas, 
who  had  cared  for  her. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am — thank  you,  sir,  for  your  offer^- 
ihey^ie  very  great  and  far  above  my  wish-  For  I  should  have 
no  delight  i^  life  any  more  if  I  was  forced  to  go  away  from 
my  fothcr,  and  knew  he  was  sitting  at  home,  a-thinking  of  mc 
and  feeling  lone-  We've  been  used  to  be  happy  together  every 
day,  and  I  can't  think  o'  no  happiness  without  fcinx  And  he 
says  he'd  nobody  i*  the  world  till  I  was  sent  to  him,  and  he'd 
have  nothing  when  I  was  gone.  And  bc*s  took  care  of  me 
and  loved  me  from  the  firsr,  and  111  cleave  to  him  as  long  as 
be  Urts,   and    nobodv    &hal]    ever    come   between  him  and 


"'No/  said  Godfre>',  with  a  keen  decisiveness  of  lone,  in 
contrast  with  his  usually  careless  and  unetnphatic  speech — 
'there's  debts  we  can't  pay  like  money  debts,  by  paying  extra 
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for  the  years  that  have  slipped  by.  While  I've  been  putting 
off  and  pulling  off,  the  trees  have  been  growing — itN  loo  !ate 
now.  Marner  was  in  the  right  in  what  he  said  about  a  man'g 
turning  away  a  blessing  from  his  dour;  it  falls  to  somebody 
else.  I  wanted  to  pass  forchildlMs  once,  Nancy — I  sliall  pass 
for  childless  now  against  my  wish.'" 

For  masterly  description  and  magnificent  sweep  of  the 
pen.  George  Eliot  charms,  as  well  as  for  her  skill  in  character 
portrayal.  Many  other  citations  might  illustrate  this  power 
even  more  aplly  than  the  following  from  Mr,  Gtilfil's  story: 

"While  this  poor  little  heart  was  being  crushed  tuider  a 
weight  loo  heavy  for  it»  nature  was  holding  on  her  calm  in- 
exorable way  in  unmoved  and  terrible  beauty.  The  stars  were 
rushing  in  their  eternal  courses:  the  tides  swelled  to  the  levd 
of  the  last  expectant  weed;  tlic  sun  was  making  brilliant  day 
to  busy  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  swift  earth.  The 
stream  of  human  thought  and  deed  was  hurrying  and  broad* 
cning  onward.  The  astronomer  was  at  his  telescope;  ihc 
great  ships  were  laboring  over  the  waves;  the  toiling  eager- 
ness of  commerce,  the  fierce  spirit  of  revolution,  were  only 
ebbing  in  brief  rest;  and  sleepless  statesmen  were  dreading 
the  possible  crisis  of  the  morrow.  What  were  our  liltle  Tina 
and  her  trouble  in  this  michty  torrent,  rushing  on  from  one 
awful  unknown  to  another?  Lighter  than  the  smallest  centre 
of  quivering  life  in  the  water-drop,  hidden  and  uncared  for  as 
the  pulse  cf  anguish  in  the  breast  of  the  tiniest  bird  that  has 
fluttered  down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought  food  and  has 
found  the  nest  lorn  and  empty. "^^ 
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When  Balrfassarre,  with  his  hands  bound  logethcr.  and  the 
fopc  round  his  neck  and  body,  pushed  his  way  behind  the 
curtain,  and  saw  ihe  irlerior  of  the  Duomo  before  him.  he 
e^ve  a  start  of  astonishment,  and  stood  still  ag^iinst  the  door- 
way. He  had  expected  1o  see  a  vast  rave  empty  of  everything 
but  lifeless  emblems — side  altnrs  with  candles  unlit,  dim  pic- 
tures, pale  and  ripd  staiues — with  perhaps  a  few  worshippers 
tn  the  distant  choir  followinpf  a  monotonous  chant  This  wag 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  churches  to  a  man  who  never  went 
into  them  with  any  reliipous  purpose. 

And  he  saw,  instead,  a  vast  multitude  of  warm,  living  faces 
upturned  in  breathless  silence  toward  the  pulpit,  at  the  an^Ie 
between  the  nave  and  thechnir  The  multitude  was  of  all  ranks, 
from  magistrates  and  dames  of  g:cntle  nurture  to  coarsely  dad 
artisans  and  country  people.  In  the  pnlpil  was  a  Dominican 
friar,  with  strong  features  and  dark  hair,  preaching  with  the 
crucifix  in  his  hand. 

For  the  first  feiv  minutes  Baldassarre  noted  nothing  of  his 
preaching.  Silent  as  his  entrance  had  been,  some  eyes  near 
(he  doorway  had  been  turned  on  him  with  surprise  and  aus- 
picioiK  The  rope  indicated  plainly  enough  that  he  was  an 
escaped  prisoner,  but  in  lh.it  case  the  churdi  was  a  sanctuary 
which  he  had  a  right  to  claim;  his  advanced  years  and  look  of 
wild  misery  were  fitted  to  excite  pity  rather  ihan  alarm :  and 
as  he  stood  motionless,  with  eyes  that  soon  wandered  absently 
from  the  wide  scene  before  him  to  the  pavement  at  his  feet, 
those  who  had  observed  his  entrance  presently  ceased  to  regard 
him,  and  bccime  absorbed  again  in  the  stronger  interest  of 
listening  to  the  sermon. 

Among  the  eyes  that  had  been  turned  toward  him  were 
Rcmola's:  she  had  entered  late  through  one  of  the  side  doors 
and  was  so  placed  that  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  main  entrance. 
She  had  looked  long  and  attentively  at  Baldassarrc,  for  gray 
hairs  made  a  peculiar  appeal  to  her,  and  the  stamp  of  some 
unwonted  suffering  in  the  face,  confirmed  by  the  cord  round 
his  neck,  stirred  in  her  these  sensibilities  toward  the  sorrows 
of  age,  which  her  whole  life  had  tended  to  develop.  She 
bncied  tliat  his  ej'cs  had  met  hers  in  their  flrst  wandering 
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gaze:  btit  Baldassarrc  had  not,  in  reality,  noted  her;  be  fad  only 
had  a  startled  consciousness  of  the  general  scene,  and  the  con- 
sctousitess  was  a  mere  flash  that  made  no  perce^)tible  break  in 
the  fierce  tumult  of  miction  which  the  encounter  with  Tito 
had  created.  Images  from  the  past  kept  ur^nff  themselves 
upon  him  Itkc  delirious  visions,  strangely  Uended  with  thirst 
and  anguish.  No  distin<:t  thoag^ht  for  the  future  could  ^af>e 
Itself  in  the  mids*  of  that  fiery  passion:  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  ilioughl  was  the  Wttcr  sense  of  enfeebled  powers,  and 
a  vague  determination  to  universal  di^nist  and  suspidoa  Sud- 
denly he  felt  himself  vthraiing^  to  loud  tones  which  seemed 
Lkc  the  thundering  echo  of  his  own  passion.  A  voice  that 
penetrated  his  very  marrow  with  its  accent  of  triumphant  cer- 
titude was  saying:  "  The  day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand  " 

Baldassarre  qui^■c^cd  and  looked  up.  He  was  too  distant 
t^  see  more  than  the  ifcneral  aspect  of  the  preacher  standin^f, 
with  his  right  arm  outstretched,  lifting  up  the  crucifix;  hut  he 
panted  for  the  threatening  voice  again  as  i  f  it  had  been  a  promise 
of  bliss.  There  was  a  paiu^e  before  the  preacher  spoke  ai^in. 
He  gradually  lowered  his  arm-  He  deported  the  crucifiic  on 
(he  ed^e  of  the  pulpit  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast, 
looking  round  at  (he  multitude  as  if  he  would  meet  the  glance 
of  every  individual  face. 

"  All  ye  tn  Fk>pmce  arc  my  witnesses,  for  1  spoke  not  in  a 
comer.  Ye  arc  my  witnesses,  that  four  years  ago,  when  ihere 
were  yet  no  signs  of  war  and  trilrtilation,  I  preached  the  com- 
ing of  the  scourgCL  I  lifted  up  my  voice  as  a  trumpet  to  the 
prelate?  and  princes  and  people  of  Italy  and  ^lid,  The  cup  of 
your  iniquity  is  full  Behold,  the  thunder  of  the  Lord  Is 
gathering,  and  it  shall  fall  and  break  the  cup,  and  your  in- 
iquity,  which  seems  to  you  as  pleasarl  wine,  shall  be  poured  out 
upon  you,  and  sliall  be  as  molten  lead.  And  >*ou,  O  priests, 
who  say.  Ha,  ha!  there  is  no  Presence  in  the  sanctuary — the 
Shechinah  is  naught — the  Mercy-seat  is  bare:  we  may  sin 
behind  the  veil,  and  who  shall  punish  us?  To  you,  I  said, 
the  presence  of  God  shall  be  revealed  in  his  temple  as  a  con- 
suming fire,  and  your  sacred  gannents  shall  become  a 
^'inding-shect  of  flame,  and  for  sweet  music  there  shall  be 
shrieks  and  hissing,  and  for  soft  couches  there  shall  be  thorns, 
and  for  the  breath  of  wantons  ahall  come  the  pestilence.   Tnist 
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not  in  your  g:old  and  silver,  tnist  not  in  >xjur  high  forlre^s^s; 
for,  though  the  walls  were  of  inc«.  and  Ihe  fortresses  of  ad- 
amant, the  Most  Hifh  shall  put  terror  into  your  hearts  and 
weakness  into  your  cx)uncils.  so  that  you  shall  be  confounded 
and  flee  like  xvomcn.  He  shall  break  in  pieces  mighty  men 
witliout  number,  and  put  others  in  their  stead.  For  God  will 
no  longer  endure  the  pollution  of  his  sanctuary;  he  will  thor- 
oughly purge  his  Church. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  written  that  God  will  do  nothing 
but  he  rcvcaleth  it  to  his  servants  the  prophets,  he  has  chosen 
me,  his  unworthy  servant,  and  made  his  purpose  present  to 
my  soul  in  the  liWng  word  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  deeds 
of  his  providence;  and  by  the  ministiy  of  angels  he  has  re- 
vealed it  to  me  in  visions.  And  his  word  possesses  me  so  that 
I  am  but  as  the  branch  of  the  forest  when  the  wind  of  heaven 
penetrates  it,  and  it  is  not  in  me  to  keep  silence,  even  thoii^jh 
I  may  !)e  a  derision  to  the  scomcr-  And  for  four  years  I  have 
preached  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will :  in  the  face  cf  scoffing 
I  have  preached  three  things,  which  the  Lord  has  delivered  to 
me:  that  in  these  times  God  will  regenerate  his  Church,  and 
that  before  the  regeneration  must  conic  the  scour^  over  all 
Italy,  and  that  these  things  will  come  quickly. 

"  But  hypocrites  who  cloak  their  hatred  of  the  truth  with 
a  show  of  Io\'e  have  said  to  me, '  Come  now.  Frate.  leave  your 
prophe$yings:  it  is  enough  to  teach  virtue/  To  these  I  an- 
swer: *  Yes.  you  say  in  your  hearth  God  lives  afar  off.  and  his 
word  is  as  a  parchment  written  by  dead  men.  and  he  leads  not 
as  in  the  days  of  oId>  rebuking  the  nations,  and  punishing  the 
oppressors,  and  smiling  the  unholy  priests  as  he  smote  the 
sons  of  ElL  But  I  cry  again  in  your  ears:  God  Is  near  and  not 
ataroff;  his  judgments  change  not.  He  is  the  God  of  armies; 
the  strong  men  who  go  up  to  battle  are  his  ministers,  even  as 
the  storm,  and  fire,  and  pestilence-  He  drives  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  angds,  and  they  come  upon  the  chosen  land  which 
lias  forsaken  the  covenant  And  thou,  O  Italy,  art  the  chosen 
land;  has  not  God  placed  bin  sanctuary  within  thee,  and  thou 
hast  polluted  it?  Behold,  the  ministers  of  his  wrath  are  upon 
thee — they  arc  at  thy  very  doors!"  " 

Savonarola's  voice  had  been  rising  in  impassioned  force  up 
to  ibis  point,  when  he  become  suddenly  silent,  let  his  hands  fall 
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and  cUsped  tliem  (]uietl>^  before  him.  Hi*  silence,  inftead  of 
heing  the  signal  for  small  movements  :iniong^t  hts  attdic^nce, 
seemed  to  be  as  strong  a  speTI  to  thein  as  his  x-oice.  Through 
the  vast  area  of  the  cathedral  men  and  wcmeti  ^i  with  f.ice$ 
upturned,  like  breathing  statties,  till  the  voice  was  heard  again 
in  clear  low  tones. 

"  Yet  there  is  a  pause — even  as  in  the  days  when  J^nisalem 
was  destroyed  there  was  a  pause  that  the  children  of  Cod  might 
flee  from  iL  There  is  a  fttJllnes*  before  the  storm:  lo,  there  is 
blackness  above,  but  not  a  leaf  quakes:  the  winds  are  stayed, 
that  the  \"o;c«  of  Gt>d's  warning;  may  be  heard.  "Hear  it  now,  O 
Florence,  chosen  city  in  the  chosen  land  I  Repent  and  *orsake 
evil:  do  justice:  love  mercy;  put  away  all  uncleanness  trom 
among  you,  that  the  spirit  of  tnitli  and  hdiness  may  fill  your 
souls  and  breathe  through  all  your  slreels  and  habitations,  and 
then  the  pestilence  shaD  not  enter^  and  the  sword  shall  pass 
over  ynu  and  leave  you  unhurt. 

"  For  the  sword  is  hanging  from  the  sky;  It  is  quivering; 
it  is  about  to  fall !  The  «word  of  Ga*I  upon  the  earth,  swift  and 
eudden*  Did  I  not  tell  you,  yearf  ago,  that  I  had  beheld  the 
vision  and  heard  the  voice?  And  bcholdn  it  is  fulfilled  t  Is 
there  not  a  king  with  his  army  at  your  gates?  Does  not  the 
earth  shake  with  the  tread  of  horses  and  the  wheels  of  swift 
cannon  ?  Is  thtre  not  a  fierce  multitude  that  can  lay  bare  the 
land  as  with  a  sharp  razor?  I  tel!  you  the  French  king  with  his 
anny  is  Uie  minister  of  Cod  t  God  shall  guide  him  as  the  hand 
guides  a  sharp  sickle,  and  the  joints  of  the  wicker!  shall  melt 
before  him,  and  they  shall  be  mown  down  as  fttiil)hle!  he  Ihat 
fleeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away,  and  he  that  cscapeth  of  them 
sliall  not  be  delivered.  And  the  tyrants  who  have  made  to 
themselves  a  throne  out  of  the  vices  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
unbelieving  priests  who  trafT»c  m  the  souls  of  men  and  fill  the 
very  sanctuary  with  fornication,  shall  be  hurled  from  their 
soft  couches  into  burning  hel!:  and  the  pagans  and  they  who 
tinned  under  the  old  covenant  shall  stand  aloof  anri  say!  *  1^, 
these  men  have  brought  the  stench  of  a  new  wickedness  into 
the  everlasting  fire/ 

*'  But  thou.  O  Florence,  lake  the  offered  mercy.  See!  the 
Cross  is  held  oiit  to  you :  come  and  be  healed.  Which  among 
the  nations  of  Italy  has  had  a  token  like  unto  your*?    The 
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tyrant  h  driven  out  from  among:  you:  *he  m«n  who  hdd  a  bribe 
in  (heir  left  hand  and  a  rod  in  the  right  are  gone  forth  and 
no  blood  has  been  spilled.  And  now  put  away  cveiy  other 
abomination  from  among  you,  and  you  shall  be  strong  in  the 
strength  of  the  Ii\'infj  God.  Wash  yourselves  from  the  black 
piteh  of  YOur  vices,  which  have  made  you  even  as  the  heathens : 
put  away  the  envy  ami  hatred  that  have  made  your  city  as  a 
nest  of  woh'es.  And  there  shall  l>e  no  harm  happen  to  you: 
and  the  passage  of  armies  shall  l>e  to  you  as  a  flight  of  birds, 
and  rebellious  Pisa  shall  be  given  to  you  again,  and  famine  and 
pestilence  shall  be  far  from  your  gates,  and  you  shall  be  as  a 
beacon  among  the  nations.  But,  marici  while  you  suffer  the 
accursed  thing  to  lie  in  the  camp  you  thai!  be  afflicted  and 
tormented  even  though  a  remnant  among  you  m:iy  be  saved," 

These  admonitions  and  pn:»mi<;es  h:id  been  spoken  in  an 
incisive  tone  of  authority ;  b«t  in  the  next  sentence  the  preacher's 
voice  melted  into  a  strain  of  entreaty, 

"  Listen,  O  people,  over  whom  my  heart  yearns,  as  the  heart 
of  a  mother  over  the  children  she  has  travailed  for!  God  is 
my  witness  that  but  for  your  salces  I  would  willingly  live  as  a 
turtle  in  the  deplhs  of  the  forest,  singpng  low  to  my  Beloved, 
who  is  mine  and  I  am  his.  For  you  I  toil,  for  you  I  huiguish, 
for  you  iny  nights  are  spent  in  watching,  and  my  soul  melteth 
away  for  very  heaviness.  O  Lord,  thou  loiowest  I  am  willing— 
I  am  ready.  Take  me,  stretch  me  on  thy  cross:  let  the  wicked 
who  delight  in  blood,  and  rob  the  poor,  and  defile  the  temple 
nf  their  bodies,  and  harden  themselves  again^it  thy  mercy — 
let  them  wag  their  heads  and  shoot  out  the  lip  at  me:  let  the 
dioms  press  tipon  my  brow,  and  let  my  sweat  be  anguish — T 
desire  to  be  made  like  Ihee  in  thy  great  lova  But  let  me  see 
(he  fniit  of  my  Iravatl — let  this  people  be  saved!  Let  me  see 
them  clothed  in  purity:  let  me  hear  their  voices  ri^e  in  concord 
as  the  voices  of  the  angels:  let  them  see  no  wisdom  but  in  thy 
elemal  law,  no  beauty  but  in  holiness  Then  they  shall  lead 
the  way  before  the  nations,  and  the  pecple  fmm  the  four  winds 
shall  folhw  them,  and  be  ^fathered  into  the  fold  of  the  blessed. 
For  it  is  thy  will,  O  God,  that  the  earth  shall  be  converted  unto 
thy  law :  it  is  thy  will  that  wickedness  shall  cease  and  love  shall 
rdgn.  Come,  O  Slc^sefl  fromi«:  and  behold,  I  am  willing — lay 
ine  on  the  altar :  let  my  blood  flow  and  the  fire  conmme  me ;  but 
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let  my  witness  be  remembered  among  mcn»  that  iniquity  shall 
not  prasper  forever."' 

During  the  last  appeal,  Savonarola  had  stretched  out  hl9' 
amis  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Iieavcn;  his  strong  voice  had 
alternately  trcmhlcd  with  emotion  and  risen  again  in  renewed 
energy;  but  the  passion  with  which  he  offered  himself  as  a 
victim  became  at  last  too  strong  to  allow  of  fiirlher  speech, 
and  he  ended  in  a  sob.  Every  dianging  tone,  vibrating  through 
the  audience,  shook  them  Into  answering  emotion.  There  were 
plenty  among  :hcm  who  had  very  moderate  faith  tn  the  Prate's 
ppjphctic  mission,  and  who  in  tlicir  cooler  moments  loved  him 
little;  ne\'ertheless»  they  too  were  carried  along  by  the  great 
wave  of  feeling  whicli  gathered  its  force  from  s)Tnpathie3  that 
lay  deeper  than  all  theory.  A  loud  responding  sob  rose  at  once 
from  the  wide  tntillihicle.  ^vhtle  Savonarola  had  fallen  on  his 
knees  and  buried  Iiis  fai'C  in  his  mantle.  He  felt  in  that  moment 
the  rapture  and  glory  of  martyrdom  whhoiit  its  agony. 

In  ih^t  great  5ob  of  the  multitude  Baldassarre*s  had  mir^Icd, 
Among  all  the  human  Imngs  present^  there  was  perhaps  nut 
one  whose  frame  vibrated  more  strongly  than  his  to  the  tones 
and  words  of  the  preacher;  but  it  liad  viljrated  like  a  harp  of 
which  all  the  strings  had  been  wrenched  away  except  ottt  That 
threat  of  a  fiery  inexorable  vengeance— of  a  future  into  which 
tlic  hated  sinner  mi^ht  be  pursued  and  held  by  the  avaiger  in 
an  eternal  grapple,  had  cume  tu  him  like  (he  promise  of  an 
unquericliable  fountain  to  unquenchable  thirst.  The  doctrines 
of  ihc  sages,  the  old  contempt  for  priestly  superstitions  had 
fallen  away  from  his  soul  like  a  forgotten  lan^age :  it  l:c  could 
liavc  remembered  thcni,  what  answer  could  ihcy  ha\'c  given  to 
his  great  need  like  the  answer  given  by  this  voice  of  cnei^tic 
conviction?  The  thunder  of  denunciation  fell  on  his  passion- 
wrouglit  nerves  with  all  die  force  of  sclf-evidcitcc:  his  thought 
never  wait  l>cyorid  it  into  questions — lie  was  possessed  1^  it 
as  the  war-horse  Js  possessed  by  the  clasli  cf  sotmds.  No 
word  that  was  not  a  threat  touched  his  consciousncts ;  he  had  no 
fibre  to  be  thrilled  by  it.  But  the  fierce  exultant  delight  to 
which  he  was  moved  by  the  idea  of  perpetual  vengeance  found 
at  once  a  climax  and  a  relieving  outburst  in  the  preacher's 

'The  «rfnon  here  given  is  noi  a  transUtioo,  but  a  fr«  reprcicniation 
of  Fra  GiroluQo'*  prcAchLng  la  ks  more  knpAuiottcd  momeatft. 
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words  of  scK-sacriflce*  To  Baldassarrc  those  wor^s  only  brought 
the  va^c  triumphant  sense  that  he  too  was  devoting  himself  t 
sjgnir^  with  his  own  blood  Ihc  deed  by  which  he  save  himself 
over  10  an  unciiditig  fire,  that  woulti  seem  but  coolness  to  his 
burning  hatred, 

"1  rescued  him — T  clieri^hed  him— if  T  might  clutch  his 
heart-strings  fore\*erI  Come.  O  blessed  promise!  Let  my 
blood  flow ;  let  the  fire  consume  me !" 

The  one  chord  vihmtcd  to  its  iitmoiit.  BMdassarre  clutched 
his  own  palms,  driving  hia  long  nails  into  them,  and  burst  into 
a  sob  with  the  rest, 

Sii-As  Mak»£k. 

Yet  the  next  moment  there  seemed  to  be  some  evidence  that 
ghosts  had  a  more  condescending  diispnsition  than  Mr-  Maccy 
attributed  to  them;  for  the  pale,  thin  figure  of  Silas  Marner 
was  suddenly  seen  standing  in  the  warm  light,  uttering  no 
vord,  but  looldng  round  at  the  company  with  his  strange  un- 
earthly eyes.  The  long  pipes  gave  a  simidtancnus  movement, 
like  the  antennae  of  slartl<*rl  insects,  and  every  man  present, 
not  excepring  even  the  sceptical  farrier,  had  an  impression  that 
he  saw,  not  Silas  Mamer  in  the  flesh,  but  an  apparition:  for 
the  dfxir  by  which  Silas  had  entered  u-as  hidden  by  the  high- 
screened  seats,  and  no  one  had  noticed  his  approach.  Mr. 
Mac^.  sitting  a  long  way  off  from  the  ghost,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  felt  an  argumentative  triumph,  which  would  tend 
to  neutralize  his  share  of  the  general  alarm.  Had  he  not  always 
said  that  when  Silas  Marner  was  in  that  strange  trance  of  his, 
his  soul  went  loose  from  his  body?  Here  was  (he  demonstra- 
tion; ne^-eriheless,  on  the  whole,  he  would  have  been  as  well 
contented  without  it.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  dead 
silence,  Mamcr's  want  of  breath  and  agitation  not  allowing  him 
to  speak.  The  landlord,  under  the  habitual  sense  that  he  was 
bound  to  keep  his  house  open  to  all  company,  and  confident  m 
the  protection  of  his  unbroken  neutrality,  at  List  took  on  him- 
self the  task  of  adjuring  the  ghost. 

'*  Master  Mamcr."  he  said,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  "  what's 
ladcing  to  von  ?    What's  voiir  business  here  ?"" 

"  Robbed r  said  Silas,  gaspingly,    "  I've  been  robbed!    I 
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want  the  constable — and  the  Justice — and  Squire  Cass — and 
Mr.  Crackcniliorp." 

'*  Lay  hold  on  him,  Jem  Rodney/*  utd  the  landlord,  the 
idea  of  a  ghost  subsiding ; "  he*s  off  h!s  head,  I  doubt.  Ke*s  wet 
Uirough." 

Jem  Rodney  tvas  the  outermost  man,  and  sat  oonvenicntly 
near  Marncr^s  standing-place;  but  he  declined  to  give  his  scrv- 
icca. 

"  Come  and  lay  bold  on  him  yourself^  Mr  Sndl,  if  you're 
a  mind,"  said  Jem,  ralhcr  sullenly.  "  He's  been  robbed,  and 
murdered,  loo,  for  what  I  koow,"  he  added,  in  a  muttering  loot 

'*  jcm  Rodney  f  said  Silas,  turning  ar>d  6xing  his  strange 
eyes  on  the  suspected  man. 

"  Ay,  Master  Mamer,  what  do  you  want  wi'  ine?*'  aud 
Jem,  trembling  a  little;  and  sctaing^  his  drmking-can  as  a  de- 
fensive weapon. 

**  If  it  was  you  stole  my  money.**  said  Silast  d»q)iiig  his 
hands  entreatingty,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  cry\  "  give  it  me 
bade, — and  I  won't  meddle  with  yccL  I  won't  set  the  constable 
on  yotL  Give  it  me  back,  and  TQ  let  you — I'll  let  you  ba\-e  a 
guinea," 

"  Xle  stele  your  money  T*  said  Jem,  angrily.  "  Til  (ritch  this 
can  at  your  ej-e  if  j-cu  talk  o'  my  stealing  your  money.** 

**  Come»  co«n^  Master  Mamer,**  said  the  tandloni.  ocm 
rising  resohitely-  and  sozing  Mamer  by  the  shoulder, "  if  yoQ*vc 
got  any  infornntion  to  lay,  speak  it  oot  sensible,  and  show  as 
you're  in  yoor  right  Rund*  if  yoQ  caqwct  anybody  to  Ustcn  to  yoo. 
You're  wet  as  a  drowned  nL  Sh  down  and  dry  yocrself,  and 
spedc  stnight-forrardT 

**  Ah.  to  be  snr^  man."  said  the  ftrrier,  wbo  b^an  to  fed 
that  he  had  not  been  ipntt  on  a  par  with  himself  ud  Ae  oc- 
casiod  *  Let'«  have  tk>  nmre  starittg  and  fcrvafmng,  dse  well 
kive  yoo  strapped  for  a  madman.  Thai  was  why  I  did*nt  speak 
at  first-^dnnfcs  I,  Ae  man's  ramd-** 

*  Ay,  ay,  make  htm  sit  down."  ^id  serrral  inoices  at  ooee, 
wcB  pleased  that  the  reabty  of  pusts  tgnained  stiD  an  open 
quest  iQtL 

Ttiehndlon]  feetcd  Mamer  to  take  off  hit  cnat  and  then  sit 
down  on  a  chair  aloof  (mn  e%Tfy  one  e^,  in  die  center  of  the 
circle  and  the  <fiiect  nys  of  Ibe  Grc.    The  weaver^  too  feefate 
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to  Have  any  distinct  purpose  beyond  that  of  g^etting  lielp  to 
reeovcrhU  money, submitted  miresisting^y.  Thetranaicnl  fears 
of  the  company  ^vere  now  forgotten  in  their  strong^  curiosity, 
and  all  faces  were  turned  toward  Silas,  when  the  landlord, 
having  seated  him^lf  ^gain,  said : 

"Now,  then.  Master  Mamer,  whal's  this  you've  got  to 
say — as  you've  been  robbed  ?    Speak  out." 

'*  He'd  better  not  say  again  as  it  was  mc  robbed  him," 
cried  Jeni  Rodney,  hastily.  "  What  could  I  ha*  done  with  his 
money  ?    I  could  as  easy  steal  theparson's  surplice,  and  wenr  it." 

*'  Hold  you're  tongue,  Jem,  and  let's  hear  what  he's  got  to 
say,"  said  ihe  landlord.    "Now,  then.  Master  Mamer/' 

Silas  now  told  his  story,  under  frequent  questioning  as  the 
m/s-teriom  character  of  the  robbery  became  evident. 

This  strangely  novel  sititatton  of  opening  his  trouble  to 
his  Ravcloe  neighbors,  of  sitting  in  the  wannth  of  a  hearth  not 
his  own,  and  feeling  the  presence  of  faces  and  voices  which 
were  his  nearest  promise  of  help,  had  doubtless  its  influence  on 
itamcr,  in  spite  of  Ws  passionate  preoccupation  with  his  loss, 
Oar  consciousness  rarely  registers  the  beginning  of  a  growth 
wkhin  us  any  more  than  without  us :  there  have  been  many  cir- 
culations of  the  sap  before  we  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  the  bud, 

Tlie  slight  suspicion  with  which  his  hearers  at  first  listened 
to  him  gradually  melted  away  before  the  convincing  simplicity 
of  his  distress:  it  was  impossible  for  the  ndghbors  to  doubt 
thit  Marner  was  telling  the  truth,  not  because  they  were  cap- 
able of  arguing  at  once  from  the  nature  of  his  statements  to 
tlie  absence  of  any  motive  for  making  them  falsely,  but  because, 
as  Mr.  Macey  observed,  "Folks  as  liad  the  ticvil  to  back  'em 
vfcre  not  likely  to  be  so  mushed  "  as  poor  Silas  was.  Rather, 
from  the  strange  fact  that  the  robber  had  left  no  traces,  and 
had  happened  to  know  the  nick  of  time,  utterly  incalculable  by 
mortal  agents,  when  Silas  would  go  away  from  home  without 
locking  his  door,  the  more  prohahic  concluMon  seemed  to  be 
that  his  disreputable  intimacy  in  that  quarter^  if  it  ever  existed, 
had  been  broken  up.  and  that,  in  consequence,  this  ill  turn  had 
been  done  to  Marner  by  somebody  it  was  quite  in  vain  to  set 
the  constable  after.  Why  this  preternatural  felon  should  be 
obliged  to  wail  until  the  door  was  left  unlocked,  was  a  question 
which  did  not  present  itself. 
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"It  isn't  Jem  Ro<mey  as  has  done  this  work,  Master  Mar- 
ner,"  said  the  landlord.  "  You  mustn't  be  a-casting  your  eye 
at  poor  Jeni,  There  may  be  a  bit  of  reckoning  against  Jem 
for  the  matter  of  a  hare  or  so,  if  anybody  was  bound  to  keep 
their  c>*es  staring  open,  and  nivcr  wink;  but  Jcm^s  been  a-sit* 
ting  here  dramking  his  can,  like  the  decentest  man  V  the  parish, 
since  before  you  left  your  house.  Master  Mamer,  by  your  own 
account." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mn  Macey ;  "  let's  have  no  accusing  o'  the 
innicent.  That  isn't  the  law.  There  must  be  folks  to  swear 
again*  a  man  before  he  can  be  ta'en  up.  Let's  have  no  accutong 
of  the  innicent,  Master  Mamer" 

Memory  was  not  so  utterly  torpid  in  Silas  that  it  could  not 
be  awakened  by  these  words.  With  a  movement  of  compunc* 
tion  as  new  and  strange  to  him  as  everything  else  within  the 
last  hour,  he  started  from  his  chair  and  went  close  up  to  Jem, 
looking  at  him  as  if  he  wanted  to  assure  himself  of  the  ex- 
pression in  his  face. 

"I  was  wrong,"  he  said,  "yes,  yes — I  ought  to  have 
thought.  There's  nnihiiTg  to  witness  against  you,  Jem,  Only 
you'd  been  into  my  house  oftener  than  anylxxly  else,  and  so  ycm 
came  into  my  head.  1  don't  accuse  you — I  won't  accuse  any- 
body—only," he  added,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  hi*  head,  and 
turning  away  with  btwildcriog  misery.  "  I  try,  I  try  to  think 
where  my  guineas  can  be." 

"  Ay,  ay,  they're  gone  where  it's  hot  enough  to  mdt  'enu 
I  doubt,'^  said  Mr,  Maccy. 

"  Tchuh !"  said  the  farrier.  And  then  he  asked  with  a  cross- 
examining  air,  "  How  mucli  money  might  there  be  in  the  bags. 
Master  Mamer?" 

**  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds  and  six  pence.  last 
night  when  I  counted  it "  said  Silas,  seating  himself  again, 
with  a  groaa 

"  Pooh!  why,  theyM  be  none  so  heavy  to  carry.  Some 
tramp's  been  in,  that's  all;  and  as  for  the  no  footmarks,  and 
the  bricks  and  the  sand  being  all  right — ^why,  your  eyes  arc 
pretty  much  like  a  insect's,  Master  Marner;  they're  obliged  to 
look  so  close,  you  can't  sec  much  at  a  time.  It's  my  opinion 
as,  if  I'd  been  you,  or  you'd  been  me — for  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing — ^you  wouldn't  have  thought  you'd  foimd  everything  as 
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you  left  it  But  what  I  vote  n,  as  two  of  the  scnsJblcst  o*  the 
con^any  siiould  go  with  you  to  Master  Kcnch,  the  constable's— 
he's  ill  i'  bed,  I  know  tliat  much — and  get  him  to  appoint  one  oE 
m  bis  deputy;  (or  tliat*5  the  Uiw,  said  I  <Ion*t  tluitk  anybody  'ull 
take  upon  hitn  to  contradtck  me  there:  It  isn't  much  of  a  walk 
to  Kcnch's;  and  then,  if  it's  mc  as  is  deppky.  Ill  go  back  with 
you.  Master  Rlamer,  and  examine  your  premises;  and  if  any 
body's  got  any  fault  to  find  with  tliat,  Til  thank  bun  to  stand  up 
and  say  it  out  like  a  man." 

By  this  pregnant  speech  tlic  farrier  had  re-established  his 
self-complacency,  and  waited  with  conBdencc  to  hear  himself 
named  as  one  of  llic  si»j>cflativcly  scn^hle  men. 

'*  Let  us  sec  how  the  night  is,  though,"  said  the  landlord, 
who  also  considered  lumsclf  personally  concerned  in  this  propo- 
sition. "  Why»  it  rains  heavy  still/'  he  said,  returning  from  the 
dooTp 

**  Well,  I'm  not  the  man  lo  be  afraid  o'  the  rain."  said  the 
farrier*  "  For  it'll  look  Uid  when  Ju^lice  Malam  hears  as  re- 
^wctable  tnen  like  us  had  a  infixmation  laid  before  *cm  and 
took  no  steps," 

The  landlord  agreed  with  this  view,  and  after  taking  the 
sense  of  the  company  and  duly  rehearsing  a  smalt  ceremony 
known  in  high  ecclesiastical  life  as  the  noJo  ffnsc<?fiari,  he  con- 
sented to  take  on  himself  the  chill  di.E^sty  of  going  to  Kerch's, 
But  to  ihc  fanicr's  strong  disgust,  Mn  Maccy  now  started  ait 
objection  to  his  proposing  himself  as  a  deputy  constable;  for 
that  oracular  old  gentleman,  claiming  to  know  the  law,  stated, 
as  a  fact  dcBvered  to  him  by  his  father,  that  no  doctor  could  be 
a  constable; 

"  And  you're  a  doctor,  I  reckon,  tfiough  you're  only  a  cow- 
doetor — for  a  fly's  a  fly,  though  it  may  be  a  hoss-fly/'  concluded 
Mr  Mace>',  wondering  a  little  at  his  own  'eutcness," 

There  ¥ras  a  hot  debate  upon  this,  the  farrier  being  of  eourse 
indisposed  to  renounce  the  quality  of  doctor,  but  contending  that 
a  doctor  could  be  a  constable  if  be  liked — the  law  meant,  he 
needn't  be  one  if  he  didn't  like.  Mr.  Macey  thought  this  was 
nonsense,  sbcc  the  law  was  not  likdy  to  be  fonder  of  doctors 
than  of  other  foIkSw  Moreover,  if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  doctors 
more  than  of  other  men  not  to  Uke  beirg  const^blcs^  bow  came 
Ur.  Dowlas  to  be  so  caaser  to  act  in  that  ca^xicity? 
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"  I  don't  want  to  act  ihe  constable."  said  ihc  farrier,  driTcn 
into  a  comer  by  this  merciless  reasoning;  **  and  there's  no  man 
can  say  it  of  me,  if  ht'd  tell  the  truth.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any 
jealousy  and  envying  about  going  to  Kench's  in  the  nin,  let 
Ihcm  go  as  like  it — you  won't  get  me  to  gt\  I  can  tell  you/' 

By  the  landlord's  intcn-ention,  however,  the  dispute  was 
accommodated.  Mr  Dowlas  consented  to  go  as  a  second  per- 
son disinclined  to  act  ofBcially ;  and  so  peer  Silas,  furnished  with 
some  old  coverinj^,  turned  out  with  h'S  two  companions  into 
the  rain  3g:tin,  thinking  of  the  long  right-hours  before  him, 
not  as  those  do  who  long  to  rest,  but  as  those  who  cscpect  to 
'*  watch  for  the  morning-" 

While  Godfrey  Cass  was  taking  draughts  of  forgctfulness 
from  the  sweet  presence  of  Nancy^  willingly  losing  all  sense 
of  that  hidden  liond  which  at  other  moments  galled  and  frcttcC 
him  so  as  to  mingle  irrilalion  with  the  very  sun^inc,  Godfrey's 
wife  was  walking  with  slow  uncertain  steps  through  the  snow* 
covered  Rawloe  lanes,  carrying  her  child  in  her  anns. 

This  journey  on  New  Year's  Eve  was  a  premeditated  act  of 
vcngcancewhidi  she  had  kept  in  her  heart  ever  ^ncc  Godfrey,  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  had  told  her  he  would  sooner  die  than  acknowl- 
edge her  as  !iis  ivife.  There  would  be  a  great  party  at  the  Red 
House  on  New  Year's  Eve,  she  knew;  her  husband  would 
be  smiling  and  smiled  upon,  hiding  her  existence  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  his  hcan.  But  she  would  marhis  pleasure;  she  would 
go  in  her  dingy  rags,  with  her  faded  face,  once  as  handsome 
as  the  best,  with  her  little  child  that  had  its  father's  hair  and 
eyes,  and  disclose  herself  to  the  Squire  as  his  eldest  son's  wife. 
It  is  seldom  tliai  the  miserable  can  help  regarding  their  miser)- 
as  a  wrong  inflicted  by  those  who  are  less  miserable.  Molly 
knew  that  tlic  cause  of  her  dingy  rags  was  not  her  husband's 
negleci.  but  the  demon  Opium,  to  whom  she  was  enslaved,  body 
and  soul,  except  in  the  lingering  mother's  tenderness  that  re- 
fused to  give  liim  her  hungry  child.  She  knew  this  well;  and 
yet,  in  the  moments  of  wretched  unbenumbed  consciousness,  the 
sense  of  her  want  and  degradation  transformed  Itself  continually 
into  bitterness  toward  Godfrey.  He  was  well  ofl;  and  if  she 
had  her  rights  slic  would  be  well  off  too.  The  Ixdief  that  he 
repented  his  marriage,  and  suffered  fn>m  it,  only  aggravated 
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her  viTKlictivcncw.  Jnst  and  self-reproving-  thoughts  do  not 
come  to  lis  too  thickly,  even  in  the  pure'it  air  and  with  the  best 
lessons  of  heaven  and  earth ;  how  should  those  white-winged, 
delicate  messengers  make  their  way  to  Molly's  poisoned  cham- 
ber, inhabited  by  no  higher  memories  thin  lho?;e  of  a  barmaid's 
pamdii^eof  pink  ribhons  an<I  gentlemen's  jokes? 

She  hnd  («t  out  at  an  early  hour,  but  had  lingered  on  the 
rood,  inclined  by  her  indolence  Jo  believe  that  if  she  waited  imder 
a  warm  sKed  the  snow  would  cease  to  fall  She  had  waited 
longer  than  she  knew,  and  now  that  she  found  herself  belated 
in  the  snow -hidden  nij^ednes*i  of  the  long  laties,  even  the  anima- 
tion of  a  vindictive  purpose  could  not  keep  her  spiril  from  falling. 
It  was  seven  oVIork.  and  by  thi*t  time  she  was  not  very  far  from 
Raveloc,  btit  <;he  was  not  familiar  enough  with  those  monr>trn- 
ous  lanes  to  know  how  near  she  was  to  her  journey's  end.  She 
needed  comfort,  and  she  knew  but  one  comforter — the  familiar 
demon  in  her  bosom;  but  she  hesitated  a  moment,  after  draw- 
ing out  the  black  remnant,  before  she  raised  it  to  her  lips.  In 
that  moment  the  mother's  love  pleaded  for  painful  consciousness 
ruber  than  oblivion — pleaded  to  be  left  in  aching  weariness, 
rather  than  have  the  encircling  arms  benumbed  so  that  they 
could  not  feel  tlic  dear  hunlcn.  In  anf>thcr  moment  Molly 
had  flunff  something  away,  hut  it  wis  not  the  black  remnant — 
't  was  an  empty  phial  And  she  walked  on  again  under  the 
breaking  clouds^  from  which  there  came  now  and  then  the  light 
of  a  quickly  veiled  star,  for  a  freezing  wind  had  sprung  up 
since  the  snowing  had  ceased.  But  she  walked  always  more 
and  more  drowsily,  and  clutched  more  and  more  auiomatically 
the  sleeping  child  at  her  bosom. 

Sk)wly  the  demon  was  working  his  will  and  cold  and  weari- 
ness were  his  helpers.  Soon  she  fell  nothing  but  a  supreme 
immediate  longing  that  curtained  off  all  futurity — the  longing 
to  lie  down  and  sleep.  She  had  arrived  at  a  spot  where  her 
footstetM  were  no  longer  checked  by  a  hedgerow,  and  she  had 
wandered  vaguely,  unable  lo  distinguish  any  objects,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  whiteness  around  her,  and  the  growing  star- 
light- She  sank  down  against  a  straggling  furze-bush,  an  easy 
pillow  enough;  and  the  bed  of  snow,  too,  was  soft.  She  did 
not  feel  that  the  bed  was  cold,  and  did  not  heed  whether  the 
cbiki  would  wake  and  cry  for  her*    But  her  arms  had  not  yet 
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rdaxed  thdr  instinctive  clutch :  and  the  little  oae  slombcred  oa 
as  gcDtly  as  if  it  had  been  rocked  tn  a  lace-trimtped  cradle* 

But  the  complete  torpor  came  at  last :  the  fbgers  lost  (hdr 
tenaon;  the  arms  onbcm:  then  the  little  head  fell  away  frcm 
the  bosom,  and  the  blue  eyes  opened  wide  on  rhe  cold  surii^fat. 
At  first  there  was  a  Uttle  peevish  cry  of  "  mammy  "  and  an 
effort  to  regain  the  pillowing  arm  and  bosom,  but  munm/s 
car  was  deaf,  and  the  pillow  seemed  to  be  slipping  away  back- 
ward. Stiddenly,  as  the  child  rolled  downward  on  its  motber's 
knees,  all  wet  with  snow,  its  eyes  were  caught  by  a  bright 
glancinfi:  lieht  on  the  while  ground,  and,  wtfh  the  ready  tran- 
sition of  infancy,  it  \^■as  imtnediately  absorbed  in  walchine  the 
bright  Ytving  ibing  running:  toward  it,  yet  never  alTivif^r•  That 
bright  living  thin^  ratist  be  caught :  and  in  an  instant  the  child 
had  slipped  on  all  fours,  and  held  o*it  one  little  hand  to  catch 
the  gleam.  But  the  gt^am  would  not  be  caught  in  that  W3Ly» 
and  now  the  head  was  held  up  to  sec  where  the  cunning  gleam 
came  from.  It  came  from  a  Tcry  bright  place,  and  the  little 
one,  rising  on  its  legs,  toddled  through  the  snow,  the  old  grimy 
shawl  in  which  it  was  wrapped  trailing  behind  il.  and  the  queer 
little  bonnet  dangling  at  its  bock — tcddled  on  to  the  open  door 
of  Silas  Mamer's  cottage,  and  right  up  to  the  wann  hearth, 
wherciherewasabrighlfireof  logs  and  sticks,  which  had  thor- 
oughly warmed  the  old  sack  (Silas"  great-coat)  spread  oat 
on  the  bricks  to  dry.  The  Utile  one,  accustomed  to  be  left  to 
itself  for  long  hours  v^-itlimit  notice  from  its  mother,  squatted 
down  on  the  sack,  and  spread  its  tiny  hands  toward  the  blaze, 
in  perfect  contentment,  gurgling  and  making  many  inarticulate 
communications  to  the  cheerful  fire.  like  a  new-hatchet!  gosling 
beginning  to  find  itself  comfortable.  But  presently  the  warmth 
had  a  lulling  e^ect,  and  the  little  golden  head  sank  down  on  the 
old  sack,  and  tlie  blue  eyes  were  veiled  by  their  delicate  half- 
transparent  lids. 

But  where  was  Silas  Manner  white  this  strange  visitor  had 
come  to  his  hearth?  He  was  in  the  cottage,  but  he  did  not  see 
the  child.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  since  he  had  lost  his 
money,  he  had  contracted  the  habit  of  opening  his  door  and  look- 
ing out  from  time  to  lime,  as  if  he  thought  that  his  money  might 
somehow  be  coming  back  to  him,  or  that  seme  trace,  some  news 
of  it,  might  be  mysteriously  on  the  road,  and  be  caught  by  the 
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listening  ear  or  the  straining  eye  It  was  chiefly  at  night,  when 
be  waB  not  occupic<l  in  his  loom,  that  he  fell  into  \hh  repetition 
cf  an  act  for  which  he  could  have  assigned  no  definite  purpose, 
snd  which  can  hardly  be  understood  except  by  those  who  have 
tmdet^one  a  bewildering  separation  froin  a  supremely  loved 
object.  In  the  evening  t^vilight,  and  later  whenever  the  night 
was  not  dark,  Si!as  looked  out  on  that  narrow  pmspcct  round 
the  Stone-pits,  listening  and  gazing,  not  with  hcpc,  but  with 
mere  yearning  and  unrest. 

This  morning  he  had  hecn  told  hy  some  of  his  neighbors 
that  It  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  ihat  he  must  sit  up  and  hear 
the  old  year  rung  out  and  the  new  one  rung  in,  because  that  was 
gtXKl  luck,  and  might  bring  his  money  bacJc  again.  THiis  was 
only  a  friendly  Ravcloe  way  of  jesting  with  the  half-craiy 
txidities  of  a  miser,  but  it  had  helped  to  throw  Silas  into  a  more 
than  usually  excited  state.  Since  the  oncoming  of  twilight  he 
had  opcred  his  door  again  and  again,  though  only  to  shut  it 
immediately  at  seeing  all  distance  ralcd  by  the  falling  snow. 
But  tlic  las:  lime  he  opened  it  ihc  snow  had  ceased,  and  the 
douds  were  parting  here  and  there,  lie  stood  and  listened, 
and  gazed  for  awhile — tticrc  was  realty  something  on  tlic  road 
coming  toward  lum  then,  but  he  cauglst  no  »ign  of  it;  and  the 
stillness  and  the  wide  trackless  snow  seemed  to  narrow  hU 
solitude,  and  touched  his  yearning  with  the  chtll  of  despair. 
He  went  in  ngain,  and  put  his  right  hand  on  the  latch  to  close 
it — but  he  did  not  €k>de  it:  he  was  ^irrcsted.  as  he  had  already 
been  since  his  loss,  by  the  invisible  wand  of  catalepsy,  and  stood 
like  a  graven  image,  with  wide  but  sightless  eyes,  holding  open 
his  door,  powerless  to  resist  cither  the  good  or  the  evil  that 
might  enter  there. 

V\'hcn  Mamer's  sensibility  returned*  he  continued  the  action 
which  had  been  arrested,  and  closed  his  doon  unaware  of  the 
chasm  in  his  consciousness,  unaware  of  any  intermediate  change* 
except  that  the  light  had  grown  dim,  and  that  he  was  chilled 
and  faint.  He  thought  he  had  been  too  long  standing  at  the 
door  and  looking  oat.  Tumicg  toward  the  hearth,  where  the 
two  logs  had  fallen  apart,  and  sent  forth  only  a  red  unccrtdn 
glimmer,  he  seated  himself  on  his  iiresidc  chiiir,  and  was  stoop- 
ing to  push  his  logs  together,  whai»  to  his  blurred  vision,  it 

seemed  as  if  tliere  were  gold  on  the  Boor  in  front  of  the  hearth, 
tx-n 
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Gold!— hb  own  goW— brought  back  to  him  at  iny*lcriou»ly 
as  it  had  been  taken  away!  lie  Felt  his  hcnrt  begin  to  beat 
violently*  and  for  a  5cw  moments  he  was  unable  to  stretch  out 
his  hatid  and  grasp  the  mviorcti  treasure.  Ttie  heap  of  gold 
accmcd  to  glow  and  get  larger  under  bis  agitated  gare.  He 
leaned  forv\^ard  at  last,  and  stretched  fortli  his  hand;  but  in- 
stead of  ilic  hard  coin  wich  the  familiar  resisting  outline,  his 
fingers  encountered  soft  warm  curls.  In  utter  amazement 
Silas  fell  on  his  knees  and  lent  his  head  low  to  examine  the 
marvel :  it  Wiis  a  sleeping  cIiiM — a  rcimd»  fair  tiling,  with  soft 
yellow  curls  all  over  its  head.  Could  this  be  his  little  sifter  come 
back  to  him  in  a  dream — ^liis  little  sister  whom  he  had  carried 
about  in  his  arms  for  a  year  before  sht'  died,  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  without  shoes  or  stockings?  This  was  the  first  thought 
that  darted  across  Silas*  blank  wondemicnt.  IVtts  it  a  dream? 
He  rose  to  his  feel  again,  pushed  his  logs  together,  and.  throw- 
ing on  some  dried  leaves  and  slicks,  raised  a  flame;  but  the 
Aamc  did  not  disperse  the  vision — it  only  lit  up  more  distinctly 
the  little  round  form  of  the  child  and  its  shabby  clothing.  It 
was  very  much  like  his  Itttle  siMer.  Silas  SAnk  into  his  chair 
powerlcsd,  under  the  double  presence  of  an  inexplicable  surprise 
and  a  hurrying  irflnx  of  memories.  How  and  when  had  the 
child  come  in  without  his  knowledge?  He  had  never  been 
beyond  the  door.  But  along  with  that  question,  and  almost 
thrusting  it  away,  there  was  a  vi^on  of  the  old  home  and  the 
old  streets  leading  to  Lantern  Yard — and  within  that  vision 
another,  of  the  tlioughts  that  had  bc<:n  present  with  him  in  tho« 
far-oflf  scenes.  The  thoughts  were  strange  to  him  now.  likff 
old  friendships  impossible  to  revive;  an<i  yet  he  had  a  dreamy 
feeling  that  this  child  was  somehow  a  message  conic  to  him 
from  that  far-off  life :  it  stirred  fibres  that  had  never  been  moved 
in  Raveloe — old  quiverings  of  tenderness — old  impresskins  of 
awe  at  the  presentment  of  some  power  presiding  over  his  life; 
for  his  imagination  had  not  yet  extricated  itself  from  the  sense 
of  mystery  in  the  child^s  sudden  presence,  and  had  formed  no 
conjectures  of  ordinary  natural  means  by  which  the  e^'ent  could 
have  been  brought  about. 

But  there  was  a  cry  on  the  hearth :  the  cliild  had  awakened, 
and  Marner  stooped  to  lift  it  on  his  knee.  It  dung  round  Kis 
neck,  and  burst  louder  and  louder  into  that  mingling  of  in- 
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articulate  ciics  with  **  mammy  "  by  which  little  children  f  xpress 
bewilderment  of  waking'.  Silas  pressed  it  to  him.  and  almost 
uncortscioiisly  uttered  sounds  of  hushing  tenderness,  while  he 
btthougiic  himself  that  some  of  his  porridge,  which  had  got  cool 
by  the  dying  fire,  would  do  to  feed  tJie  child  with  were  it  only 
warmed  up  a  little. 

He  had  plenty  to  do  through  the  next  hour.  The  porridge, 
sweetened  with  some  dry  brown  sugar  from  an  old  store  which 
he  had  refrained  from  using  for  himself,  stopped  the  cries  of 
the  little  one,  and  made  her  lift  her  blue  eyes  with  a  wide  quiet 
gaze  at  Silas,  as  he  put  the  spoon  into  her  mouth.  Presently  she 
slipped  from  his  knee  and  began  to  toddle  about,  but  with  a 
pretty  staler  that  made  Silas  jump  up  and  follow  her  lest  she 
should  fait  against  anything  that  would  hurt  her.  But  she 
only  fell  into  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground,  and  b^:an  to  pull 
at  her  boots,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  crying  face  as  if  the  boots 
hurt  her-  He  took  her  on  his  knee  again,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  it  occurred  to  Silas'  dttll  bachelor  mind  that  the  wet 
boots  were  thcgr:cvancc»  pressing  on  her  warm  ankles.  He  got 
them  off  with  difficulty,  and  baby  was  at  once  happily  occupied 
with  the  primary  interest  of  her  own  toes,  inviting  Silas,  with 
much  chuckling,  to  consider  the  mystery  too.  But  the  wet 
boots  had  at  last  stjggesied  to  Silas  that  the  child  had  been 
waDcirg  on  the  snowi  and  this  roused  him  from  his  entire 
oblivion  of  any  ordinary  means  by  which  it  could  have  entered 
or  been  brought  into  his  house.  Under  the  prompting  of  this 
new  idea,  and  M'lthout  waiting  to  form  conjectures,  he  raised 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  went  to  the  door.  As  soon  as  he  had 
opened  it.  there  was  a  cry  of  "mammy"  again,  which  Silas 
had  not  heard  since  the  child's  first  hungry  waking.  Bending 
forward,  he  could  just  discern  the  marks  made  by  the  little  feet 
on  the  virgin  snow,  and  he  followed  their  track  to  the  furze 
bushes-  "Mammy I"  the  little  one  cried  again  and  a^in, 
stretching  itself  forward  so  as  almost  to  escape  from  Silas' 
arm,  before  he  himself  was  aware  that  there  was  something 
more  than  the  bush  before  him — that  there  was  a  human  body, 
with  the  head  sunk  low  in  the  furze,  and  half-covered  with 
Ihc  shaken  snow. 
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CHAPTKR  VII. 

FrCTION   AND  SOCEAL  PrOBI^US. 

No  EDglidh  novelist  wrote  more  fjc^uciitly  vritli  an 
avowed  purpose  of  picturii^g  ftocjal  wrongs  tlian  Dickcn»,  TU« 
influence  of  his  stories  in  boslciiing  deMrcd  and  sanative 
changes  can  scarcely  be  ovcr-csiimatcd.  Similarly,  several 
novelists  of  sccomlaiy  ability  conceriKd  themselves  with  hu- 
manitarian problems  and  through  the  medium  of  their  books 
sought  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  Mxial  betterment. 

Charles  Readc  (1811-1884)  was  a. man  of  rare  inteUcclual 
parts.  I!is  place  in  literature  has  beca  a  continual  subject 
for  controversy  among  critics.  His  career  was  not  so  suc- 
c^ssful,  viewed  cither  by  himself  or  his  admirers,  as  his  early 
genius  gave  reason  to  expect.  By  natural  1cni{K:ramcnt  a 
fighter,  life  prescnicd  itself  to  hini  as  a  scric,-^  of  combats.  He 
was,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  invariably  in  the  right, 
while  others  were  hopelessly  in  the  wron^.  Not  only  were 
they  wrong,  but  he  helieved  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  malicioui 
spirit  as  well  as  dominated  by  ignorance.  His  aggressix-e  atti- 
tude toward  those  who-differcfl  with  him  is  clearly  £ho\\"n  in 
this  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  who  had  aroused  his  indigna- 
tioTL  ''Sir,  you  have  ventured  to  contradict  me  on  a  question 
with  regard  to  which  I  am  profoundly  learned^  where  you  are 
as  ignorant  as  dirt."  Devoid  of  all  propitiatory  spirit,  it  is 
flniall  wonder  that  he  found  the  problems  of  human  intercourse 
unceasing  and  often  incapable  of  adjustment. 

He  was  profoundly  interested  in  drama  and  spent  many 
years  vainly  trying  to  produce  a  great  p!ay.  Failing  in  this, 
he  began  to  adapt  his  plays  to  stories.  The  result  was  ur>- 
satisfactory  from  an  artistic  view. 

The  dramatist  must  produce  bold  and  immediate  eflfecta; 
tie  is  limited  in  time  and  has  to  malce  each  moment  count  for 
all  it  wilL  The  novelist,  on  fhe  other  h:ind.  c:in  expand  his 
plot  more  gradually  and  each  character  should  reveal  in  a  nat- 
ural way  whatever  the  reader  needs  know.  Recourses  that 
are  quite  permissible  to  the  playwright,  who  must  Ije  doubly 
sure  he  is  making  himself  thoroughly  understood,  are  wholly 
out  of  place  in  a  novel  It  was  by  the  employment  of  Such 
means  that  Raade  invited  severe  criticism^ 
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lo  Ui^ir  mcihods  of  workmanship,  Readc  and  Trollopc 
niiglU  be  coiiiraalcd-  Rcadc  was  unceasing  in  his  preparation 
for  bis  books.  He  compiled  great  note  books  of  marvellous 
volume  and  range,  carefully  indexed  and  annotated,  in  which 
were  data  of  every  description.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  remarked 
that  (bey  were  "among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  literature," 
ar^  certainly  tbcy  arc  eloquent  monuments  to  his  indefatigable 
industry. 

The  Trench  Revolution  of  1848  was  the  signal  for  the  op- 
pressed in  many  lands  to  rise  with  demands  for  more  tolerable 
conditions.  In  England  thousands  of  working  men  presented 
to  Parliament  a  petition  for  redresses,  and  for  some  protracted 
period  general  uneasiness  was  felt  because  of  the  strained 
relations  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Readc  was 
ouls]>okcn  in  his  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes.  Put 
Yourself  in  Hit  Place  was  written  with  the  purpose  of  exem- 
plifying some  of  the  actual  problems  confronting  the  union 
and  non-union  elements.  The  absurd  prison  system  then  in 
vogue  called  forth  his  indignant  protest,  as  it  had  already  done 
from  Dickens.  There  is  no  question  but  Ihat  the  brilliant 
novels  of  Rc^de  helped  to  win  consideration  for  social  abuses. 

Nevertheless,  time  has  shown  that  the  greatest  production 
of  Rcade's  was  not  his  voiced  pleas  for  more  humane  condi- 
tions but  the  one  novel  in  which  he  forgot  all  desire  of  re- 
forming his  age.  ChisUr  and  the  Hearth,  being  largely  free 
from  dramatic  influence  and  protlnced  for  the  pleasure  he 
found  in  creating  it,  is  most  meritorious  of  \\\%  writings  and 
takes  rank  with  great  English  fiction.  It  is  a  stcry  of  those 
years  when  the  Middle  Ages  were  withdrawing  before  the 
overpowering  Kenaisisance,  and  no  historical  novel  shows  a 
broader  sweep  of  vision  or  greater  inclusiveness.  Not  even 
Scott  surpasses  this  one  book  by  any  single  volume  of  Wa- 
verly, 

"The  life  of  inns,  taverns,  wayside  hoslelrics ;  of  cloisters, 
pabces,  and  seats  of  learning:  the  gross  poverty  of  the  poor, 
and  the  equally  gross  splendour  of  the  rich;  the  life  of  the 
road,  full  of  peril  and  adventure;  the  total  absence  of  security 
and  justice  in  the  social  conditions;  and  through  all  Ihe  rapid 
scenes  the  sense  of  something  new  stirring,  the  slow  upheaval 
of  thought,  the  birth-throe  of  new  intellectual  life  and  a  new 
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age^'ttB  tKf  ti  toprcjgj  to  the  reuW  v!^  immhafale  spirit, 
with  die  wnd  ridll  of  the  inipttMionMt  who  creates  fucturcs 
in  a  (farasc,  mital  with  the  soGd  erndttion  of  the  schobr* 
*  ..  We  are  able  lo  thtnk  the  thoc^hts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  wvH  as  see  dieir  Gfe-" 

Cfaarics  Ktngdcj  (1819-1875)  clcrg]rTran,  historun,  poet, 
novcfist.  joined  with  the  btiniaiutariaiis  for  the  intprovexnent 
of  social  cnadhioQSL  In  his  two  stories,  Yec^  and  AUon 
Xacke,  he  dwdt  ttpon  labor  qticstjonsw  While  h  cannot  be 
ttid  that  he  aided  in  the  sohstioo  of  proUems  frankly  coo- 
oeded  to  confrooi  his  agr,  he  did  do  imxh  to  ^in  attention  of 
earnest  men  to  them  and  ntake  them  receptive  to  prudent 
refonn  nxasnrcL 

Today  Ktogsley  b  remembocd  by  his  two  historical 
Doretep  Westward  Ho  and  Hypaiia.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
Elizabethan  England  and  breathes  of  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  hope  that  characterized  that  prodoctive  period  Hypatia 
is  set  bade  in  the  years  when  Christianity  was  stn^gtioif  for 
dominance  wbile  y^  the  Greek  conceprioos  were  potent. 

Kingsley's  life  was  dix'erted  to  so  many  channels  that  it 
coold  scarcely  be  expected  he  wotdd  be  strilcingly  successful  in 
an>'  of  them.  He  homed  up  hU  vitality  and  his  stories  often 
erinoe  the  fe^^ensh  excitement  tmder  wUdi  he  wrote* 

Mr&  Elizabeth  Ga&kcll  deserves  mention  among  this 
group  of  iKn-elistS-  She  wrote  of  the  conditions  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  oortbem  England.  Yel  she  too  is  now  re- 
membered by  her  <iuict  and  droll  CromforJ  Tatbcr  than  those 
books  produced  to  aid  in  social  adjostment 

Anthony  TroOope  (1815-1882)  opposed  all  these  writers, 
whom  he  termed  "^sentimental  reformers."  He  chars:ed  Dick- 
ens with  creating-  vice  merely  that  he  m^t  attack  it :  of  cxag- 
geralii^  conditions  to  give  deeper  c^Jor  to  his  stories:  he 
datmed  that  this  writer^s  humor  was  itiarti^tc  and  his  char^ 
acters  were  droU  crcattires  without  Mood  in  their  veins, 

A\Tii!e  to  some  considerable  extent  a  follower  of  Tbadc- 
eray,  he  reproached  him  with  having  cultivated  satire  until  it 
had  become  his  manner  and  lo  have  groiATi  to  regard  all  men 
as  imposters.  TroHope  protested  that  there  were  plenty  of 
real  men  and  women  and  aboodant  pathos  and  homer  to  life 
as  it  existed 
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A  realist,  Itc  anticipated  the  naturalistic  school  in  bcUcving 
tbat  (iclion  should  be  photographic,  l>ut  he  did  not  fed  tliat 
tlic  dark  a<)pcct  of  ihc  picliuc  was  aluiic  iinportanU  Rather,  he 
attempted  to  depict  life  as  it  actually  existed  among  the  aver- 
age people,  He  was  an  incessant  writer,  often  employed  upon 
three  or  four  stories  at  ihc  same  lime.  As  quickly  as  one  vol- 
anie  was  completed,  he  began  another.  More  than  thirty 
noveb  resulted,  sometimes  comprising  two  and  three  volumes. 
Taking  slight  forethought,  fiis  books  contain  much  thai  Is 
commonplace  and  trivia!.  One  iitay  say  truthfully  that  should 
all  his  writings  be  suddenly  obliterated,  the  world  would 
scarcely  be  aware  of  Io*s.  However,  the  series  known  as  the 
Ccthrdral  Stories,  embracing  thirteen  volumes,  show  Trol- 
lopc  at  his  best  They  pertain  to  country  clergy,  country  doc- 
tors  at>d  country  people  generally. 

Like  Thackeray,  he  carried  the  same  eharneters  through 
ory  after  stoiy,  and  the  fact  that  he  can  hold  the  reader's 
"attention  for  an  indefinite  time  testifies  to  his  power. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

In  the  old  oak-dining  room,  wlicrc  the  abo\-e  colloquy 
took  place,  hung  a  series  of  family  portraits.  One  was  of  a 
lovely  girl  with  oval  face,  olive  complexion,  and  large,  dark, 
tender  eyes;  and  this  was  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection; 
but  it  conferred  little  ple;i3urc  on  the  spectator,  owing  to  a 
trivial  circumstance — it  was  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall; 
and  all  that  met  the  inquiring  eye  was  an  inscnptton  on  the 
canvas,  not  intended  to  be  laudatory. 

Tliii  beauty,  with  her  back  to  creation,  was  Edith  Raby, 
Guy's  sister. 

During  tlicir  father's  lifetime  she  was  pelted  and  allowed 
her  own  way.  Hillbborough,  odious  to  her  brother,  was, 
naturally,  very  attractive  to  her,  and  she  often  rode  into  the 
town  to  shop  and  chat  with  her  friends,  and  often  stayed  a 
day  or  twu  in  it,  especially  with  a  Mrs.  Manton,  wife  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer. 

Guy  merely  sneered  at  her,  her  friends,  and  her  tastes, 
till  he  suddenly  discovered  that  she  had  fointcd  an  attachment 
to  one  of  the  obnoxious  class,  Mr  James  Little,  a  great  con- 
Iraa  builder.  He  was  too  shocked  at  first  to  vent  his  anger. 
He  turned  pale,  and  could  hardly  ^peakj  and  the  poor  girl's 
bosom  began  to  quake. 

But  Guy's  opposition  went  no  farther  than  cold  aversion 
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lo  the  intimacy — until  his  father  died.  Then,  though  but  a 
jcar  older  than  Edith,  he  assumed  authority,  and.  as  head  of 
the  house,  forbade  the  conjiecuon.  Al  the  same  time  he  told 
her  he  should  not  object,  under  the  circumstances,  to  Iter 
marrying  Dr.  Amboync,  a  rising  ph)'sician,  and  a  man  of 
good  family,  who  loved  her  sincerely,  and  had  shown  his 
love  plainly  before  ever  Mr-  Little  was  heard  of. 

Edith  tried  lo  soften  her  brother;  but  he  was  resolute, 
and  said  Rab>'  Hall  sliould  never  be  an  EpjKndagc  to  a  work- 
shop. Sooner  than  that,  he  would  settle  it  on  his  cousin 
Ricliard,  a  gentleman  he  abhorred,  and  never  called,  either 
to  his  face^  or  behind  his  back,  by  any  other  name  than  "Dis- 
solute Dick." 

Then  Edith  became  very  unhappy,  and  temporized  nwrc 
or  less,  till  her  lover,  who  had  shown  considerable  forbearatKer 
lost  patience  at  last,  and  said  she  must  either  have  no  spiril, 
or  no  tnie  affection  (or  him. 

Then  came  a  month  or  two  of  miser)-,  the  lender,  clinging 
nature  of  the  girl  being  averse  lo  detach  itself  from  either 
of  tliesc  two  persons.  She  loved  lliem  both  with  an  affection 
she  could  have  easily  reconciled,  if  they  would  only  have 
allowed  her, 

And  it  all  ended  according  to  nature.  She  came  of  age^ 
plucked  up  a  spirit,  and  married  Mr  James  Little. 

Her  brother  declined  to  be  present  at  the  wedding;  but 
as  soon  as  she  returned  from  her  tour,  and  settled  in  Hills- 
borough, he  sent  his  groom  with  a  cold,  civil  note,  reminding 
her  that  their  father  had  settled  ni:ieteen  hundred  pounds  on 
her,  for  her  separate  use,  with  remainder  to  her  children,  if 
any;  that  he  and  Mr  Graham  were  the  trustees  of  this  small 
fund;  that  they  had  investc<l  it,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  settlement,  in  a  first  mortgage  on  land;  and  informing 
her  that  half  a  year's  interest  at  four  and  a  Iial:  per  cent 
was  due^  which  was  his  duty  to  pay  into  her  own  hand  and 
no  other  person's ;  she  would  therefore  oblige  him  by  receiving 
the  enclosed  check,  and  signing  the  enclosed  receipt, 

The  receipt  came  back  signed,  and  with  it  a  few  gentle 
lines,  "hoping  that  in  time  he  would  forgive  her,  and  bestow 
on  her  what  she  needed  and  valued  more  than  money :  her 
own  brother's,  her  only  brother's  affection." 
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On  rtcciving  this  his  eyes  were  $uddcn]y  moist,  and  he 
iclually  groaiwd  "A  lady  every  inch!"  he  said ;  "yet  slic  has 
gone  and  married  a  bricklayer/* 

Well,  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  in  a  few  yearg 
ihcy  were  pretty  good  friends  again,  though  they  saw  but 
little  of  one  another,  meeting  only  in  Hillsborough,  which  Guy; 
hated,  and  never  drove  into  now  without  what  he 
called  his  antidotes;  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  lavender-water. 
It  was  his  humor  to  read  the  one,  and  sprinkle  tlic  other, 
as  soon  as  every  he  got  within  the  circle  of  the  smoky  trades. 

When  Edith's  little  boy  was  nine  years  old,  and  mudi 
admired  for  his  qukkness  and  love  of  learning,  and  of  making 
walking-stick  heads  and  ladies'  work-boxes,  Mr.  Little's  pros- 
perity received  a  severe  check,  and  through  his  own  fault. 
He  speculated  largely  in  btiilding  villas,  overdid  the  market, 
and  got  crippled.  He  had  contracts  uncomT>lcted,  and  was 
liable  to  penallies;  and  at  last  saw  himself  the  nominal  pos- 
sessor of  a  brick  wilderness,  but  on  the  verge  of  ruin  for 
want  of  ca^h. 

He  tried  every  other  resource  first;  but  at  last  he  came 
to  his  wifcj  to  borrow  her  nineteen  hundred  pounds.  The 
security  he  offered  was  a  mortgaK^  on  twelve  carcasses,  or 
bouses  die  bare  walls  and  roofs  of  which  were  built. 

Mrs.  Little  at  once  went  to  Mr,  Raby  for  her  money. 

Instead  of  lending  the  tnist-moncy  hastily.  Raby  submit- 
ted the  proposal  to  his  solicitor,  and  that  gentleman  soon  dis* 
covered  the  vaunted  security  was  a  second  mortgage,  with 
interest  overdue  on  the  first ;  and  so  he  told  Guy,  who  then 
merely  remarked^  '1  expected  as  much ;  when  had  a  tradesman 
any  sense  of  honor  in  money  matters?  This  one  would  cheat 
his  very  wife  anfl  childn" 

He  declined  the  proposal  in  two  words,  "Rotten  security!" 

Then  Mr  Little  found  another  security  tlut  looked  very 
plausible,  and  primed  his  wife  with  arguments,  and  she  in> 
plorcd  Guy  to  c^ll  and  talk  it  over  with  them  both. 

He  came  that  \try  afternoon  and  brought  his  father's  wilL 

Tlien  Edith  offered  the  security,  and  tried  to  convey  to 
the  trustee  her  full  belief  that  it  was  undeniable, 

Guy  picked  terrible  holes  in  it,  and  read  their  father's 
will,  confining  the  funds  to  consols,  or  a  first  mortgage  on 
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land.  "You  take  the  money  on  ihcse  conditions;  it  is  almost 
as  improper  of  you  lo  wish  to  evade  them,  as  it  would  be  of 
me  to  assist  you.  And  then  there  is  your  child;  I  am  bound 
in  honor  not  to  risk  his  lilllc  fortune.  See,  here's  my  signa- 
ture lo  that/' 

"My  child  1"  cried  Ediths  "When  he  comes  of  age  III  go 
on  my  knees  to  him  and  say,  'My  darling,  I  borrowed  your 
money  to  save  your  father's  credit/  And  ray  darling  will 
throw  his  arms  round  me,  and  forgive  me," 

"Simpleton!"  said  Guy.  "And  how  about  your  daughters 
and  tlieir  husbands?  And  their  husbands'  solicitors?  Will 
they  throw  their  arms  round  your  neck,  and  break  forth  in 
twaddle?  Nol  I  have  made  inquiries.  Your  husband's  af- 
fairs arc  desperate.  I  won't  throw  your  money  into  his  well; 
and  you  will  both  live  to  thank  me  for  seeing  clearer  than 
you  da  and  saving  this  nineteen  hundred  pounds  for  you  and 
yours." 

James  Little  had  wrilhed  in  his  chair  for  some  time;  he 
now  cried  out  wildly,  "Edith,  you  shall  demean  yourself  no 
more.  He  always  hated  me;  and  now  let  him  have  his  will, 
and  seal  my  dishonor  and  my  ruia  Oblige  me  by  leaving  my 
house,  Mr.  Raby." 

*'Oh,  no,  James!"  cried  Ediths  trembling,  and  shocked  at 
this  aflfront. 

But  Guy  rose  like  a  tower.  'I've  noticed  this  trail  in  all 
tradespeople/'  said  he  grimly.  "Ilicy  arc  obsequious  to  a 
gentleman  so  long  as  tliey  hope  to  get  the  better  of  him;  but 
the  moment  they  find  it  impossible  to  overreach  him,  they 
insult  him."    And  with  this  he  stalked  out  of  the  hous«. 

"Oh,  my  poor  James,  how  could  you?"  said  Edith. 

"Forgive  mc/'  said  he,  quietly.  "It  is  all  over.  That 
was  our  last  chance/' 

Guy  Raby  walked  down  the  street,  stung  to  the  quick.  He 
went  straight  to  his  solicitor  and  arranged  to  borrow  nineteen 
hundred  pounds  on  his  own  properly.  "For/*  said  he,  'Til 
show  them  both  how  a  little  snob  can  understand  a  gentle- 
man. I  won't  tamper  with  her  son's  money,  but  I'll  give  her 
my  own  to  throw  !n  his  well.  Confound  html  Why  did  $he 
ever  marry  him?" 
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%Ti€n  the  bu^ncss  was  virtually  settled,  he  cime  back  to 
the  bouse  iii  great  haste. 

Meantime  Mr.  James  LUtle  went  up  to  his  dressing-room, 
as  usual,  to  dress  for  dinner;  but  he  remained  so  long  that«  at 
last,  Mrs.  Little  sent  her  maid  to  tell  him  dinner  was  ready. 

Tlie  girl  had  hardly  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when 
she  gave  a  ternble  scream  that  rang  through  the  witole  house. 

Mrf.  Little  rushed  up-stairs,  and  found  her  clinging  to 
the  banisterf;,  and  pointing  at  the  floor  with  eyes  protruding 
and  full  of  horror  Her  candlestick  had  fallen  from  her  be- 
mimbed  hand;  but  the  hall-lamp  revealed  what  her  finger  was 
quivering  and  pointing  at:  a  dark  fluid  trickling  slowly  out 
into  the  lobby  from  beneath  the  bedroom-door. 

It  was  blood. 

The  room  was  hurst  into,  and  the  wretched  tottering  wife, 
hanging  upon  her  sobbing  servants,  found  her  lover,  her  hus- 
band, her  child's  father,  lying  on  the  floor,  dead  by  his  own 
hand:  stone  dead.  A  terrible  sight  for  strangers  to  see;  but 
for  her,  what  words  can  even  shadow  the  horror  of  it! 

I  drop  the  veil  on  her  wild  burets  of  agony,  and  piteous 
appeals  to  him  who  could  not  hear  her  cries- 

The  gaping  wound  that  let  out  that  precious  life,  her  eye 
never  ceased  to  sec  it,  nor  her  own  heart  to  bleed  with  it, 
while  she  lived. 

She  was  gently  dragged  away,  and  supported  down  to 
another  room.  Dr.  Amboyne  came  and  did  what  he  coiUd 
for  her;  and  that  was — nothing. 

At  this  time  she  seemed  stupefied.  But,  when  Guy  came 
beaming  into  the  room  to  tell  her  he  had  got  her  the  money, 
a  terrible  scene  occurred.  The  bereaved  wife  uttered  a  mis- 
erable scream  at  sight  of  him,  and  swooned  away  directly. 

The  maids  gathered  around  her,  laid  her  down,  and  cut  her 
stays,  and  told  Guy  the  terrible  tidings,  in  broken  whispers, 
over  her  insensible  body- 

He  rose  to  his  feet  horrified.  He  began  to  gasp  and  soK 
And  he  yearned  to  say  something  to  comfort  her.  At  that 
moment  his  house,  his  heart,  and  all  he  had,  were  hers. 

But  as  soon  as  the  came  to  herself,  and  cau^t  sight  of 
hira.  she  screamed  out,  ''Oh,  the  sight  of  him!  the  sight  of 
biml"  and  swooned  away  again. 
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Then  the  womim  pvishi^  him  out  of  the  room,  and  he 
went  away  wiih  uneven  steps,  and  sick  ai  heart. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  Raby  Hall,  and  felt  very  sad  and 
remorseful.  He  directecl  his  solicitor  to  render  Mr&.  Little 
every  assistance,  and  Swpply  her  funds-  But  these  good  ofHces 
were  resp<rctfully  declined  by  Mr.  Joseph  Little,  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  who  had  come  from  Birmingham  to  conduct 
the  fwncral  and  settle  other  matters. 

Mr.  Joseph  Little  was  known  to  be  a  small  master-catleTp 
who  had  risen  from  a  worlcmaii,  and  even  now  put  blades  and 
handles  together  with  his  own  hands,  at  odd  timts,  though 
he  had  long  since  ceased  to  grind  or  forge. 

Mr,  Raby  drew  in  haughtily  at  this  interference. 

It  soon  transpired  that  Mr.  James  Liitle  had  died  hope- 
]e^s\y  insolvent,  and  the  nineteen  hundred  pounds  would  really 
have  been  engulfed. 

Raby  waited  for  this  fact  to  sink  into  his  sister^s  mind, 
and  then  one  day  nature  lugged  so  at  his  heart  strings  that 
he  dashed  off  a  warm  letter,  beginning,  "My  poor  Edith,  let 
bygones  be  bygones,"  and  inviting  her  an<t  her  boy  to  live 
wirh  him  at  Raby  HalL 

The  heart-broken  widow  sent  back  a  reply,  in  a  hand- 
writtng  scarcely  recogniE:ib]e  as  hers-  Instead  of  her  usual 
precise  and  delicate  hand,  ihe  letters  were  large,  tremulous, 
and  straggling,  and  the  lines  slanted  downwards. 

Write  to  mc,  speak  to  mc,  no  more.  For  pity's  sake  let  me 
forget  there  is  a  man  m  the  world  who  is  my  brotlicr  and  his 
murderer.  Ei«th. 

Guy  opened  this  letter  with  a  hopeful  face,  and  turned 
pale  as  ashes  at  the  contents. 

But  his  conscience  was  dear  and  his  spirit  high.  '^Unjust 
idiot!"  he  muttered,  and  locked  her  letter  up  in  hts  desk. 

Next  morning  he  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Litde,  in  a 
dear,  .<ttiff,  perpendicular  writing: 

Sift — I  find  my  sister-in-law  wrote  you,  yesterday,  a  harsh 
teller,  which  I  do  not  approve;  and  have  told  her  as  much. 
Deceased's  affairs  were  irretrievable,  and  I  blame  no  other  man 
for  his  rash  act,  which  may  God  forgivcl    As  to  your  kind  and 
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generous  invitation,  it  dcterve«  her  gratitude;  but  Mr^  Little 
and  myself  liavo  mingled  our  tears  togetlier  over  ray  poor 
brother's  pravf,  and  now  we  do  not  care  to  j^rt.  Before  your 
esteemed  favor  oime  to  liand,  it  had  been  settled  she  should 
leave  this  sad  ncighboihood  and  keep  my  house  at  Birmingham, 
where  she  will  meet  with  <!ue  respect  I  am  only  a  small  trades- 
m^m ;  hut  I  can  poy  my  debts,  and  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Will 
teach  the  boy  some  good  trade,  and  make  him  a  useful  member 
of  sodcty,  if  I  am  spared. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respect  futly. 

JostPB  LlTTLfi. 

Sia — I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  your  respectable 
tetter. 

As  all  direct  conuminLcation  between  Mr?,  James  Little  and 
myj^lf  is  at  an  end,  oblige  me  witli  your  address  in  Binning- 
ham.  thai  I  may  remit  to  you,  half-yearly,  as  hcT  agent,  the  small 
sum  that  has  escaped  bricks  and  mortar. 

When  her  son  comes  of  age,  she  will  probably  forgive  rac 
for  declining  lo  defraud  him  of  his  patrimony. 

But  it  will  be  loo  late;  for  I  shall  never  forpive  her,  alive  or 
dead.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Guv  R>BY- 

When  he  had  posted  this  letter  he  turned  Edith's  picture 
to  tlic  wall,  and  wrote  on  the  canvas: 

"GoxE  Into  Trade." 

He  sent  for  hia  attorney,  made  a  new  will,  and  bequeathed 
his  land,  hoiises,  goods  and  chattels  to  Dissolute  Dick  and  his 
heirs  forever. 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 
EDWARD  BULWER    (IX)RD  LYTTON). 

No  literary  man  of  this  century  played  so  many  different 
parts  and  accomplished  ^o  much  with  such  general  success  as  ho 
who  Ls  still  popularly  known  as  Bulwer,  though  fortune  since 
changed  his  name  to  Bulwer*Lytton,  and  afleruards  gave  him 
th€  title  Baron  Lylton.  He  belonged  lo  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily, being  the  son  of  General  Bulwer,  and  was  born  in  1805. 
But  he  was  carefully  trained  by  his  mother,  whose  name 
Lytion  he  assumed  in  1843,  He  lisped  in  numbers,  writing 
ballads  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  publishing  3  volume  of  poems 
3t  fifteen.  In  his  fifty  years  of  mature  hfe  he  emulated  many 
great  writers  of  fiction  and  invented  styles  of  his  own.  He 
first  attracted  attention  (in  *'Pe]ham")  as  a  brilliant  depicter 
of  the  gayeties  and  dissipations  of  English  society,  then  (in 
"Paul  Clifford")  as  a  melodramatic  chronicler  of  a  highway- 
man's career,  anon  (in  "Rienzi,"  '^The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," "Calderon,''  "Harolci,"  "The  Ust  of  the  Bsrons") 
as  a  remarkably  accurate  presenter  of  historical  romance, 
ancient  and  modem,  then  (in  "Ernest  Maltravers")  as  an 
analysf  of  social  problems,  again  (in  "The  Caxtons"  "My 
Novel,"  etc.),  as  a  skillful  adapter  of  Sterne's  method  lo  the 
cirnimstanccs  of  a  later  period,  later  (in  "The  Coming  Race") 
as  the  author  of  a  fantastic  predictive  view  of  the  tendencies 
of  modem  civilization,  and  finally  (in  "The  Parisians"  and 
"Kenelm  Chillingly")  as  an  exhibitor  of  the  effect  of  French 
and  English  institutions  on  their  respective  people.  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  career  he  was  ridiculed  and  satirized  for 
his  pompous  style  and  aristocratic  affectations,  yet  by  perse- 
verance and  generous  ambition  he  won  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  Thackeray  and  Tennyson  and  other  hostile  critics. 

Bulwer  wrote  some  fine  poems  and  made  excellent  poetic 
translations  from  Schiller  and  Horace.     In  the  difficult  and 
uncertain  field  of  the  drama  his  success  was  beyond  dispute, 
and  his  three  best  plays  yet  keep  the  stage.    He  failed,  how 
ever,  where  he  had  felt  most  sure  of  triumph,  in  his  romantic 
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epic.  "King  Arthur."  Throughout  his  liTc  he  wrote  much 
on  iht:  (hc^iry  of  an,  poetry  and  fiitioii,  *nd  cxoiiplificd  his 
deductions  and  principles  in  various  works.  His  uimcaricd 
powers  were  also  seen  in  liistorioil  disquisittoits  the  discus- 
dons  of  public  questions,  and  in  literary  essays.  But  this  pro- 
lific student  and  writer  was  also  a  man  of  fashion,  an  active 
politician,  an  industrious  member  of  parhament,  and  holder 
of  public  ofljcc.  In  spite  of  these  distracticns,  he  constantly 
returned  to  his  favorite  occupation  as  a  novelist  and  had  the 
gratification  to  find  that  his  latest  worits,  when  pubtished 
anonyniotislyt  excited  sensation  and  obtained  popular  favor 

The  great  misfortune  of  his  private  life  was  his  t^uarrd 
iwtli  his  wife,  a  clever,  high-tcnipcrcd  Irish  woman.  She 
insisted  on  making  the  disagreement  as  public  as  possible, 
attacking  him  with  tongue  and  pen.  and  making  ^tceches 
a^^lnst  him  at  the  polling-booths  when  he  was  a  candidate^ 
Manfully  he  bore  all  in  silence,  and  retained  the  regard  of 
those  who  knew  him  b»t.     He  died  in  January.  1873, 

While  I*)-tton*s  lifelcmg  success  in  lileraiurc  is  astonishingi 
it  has  not  proved  so  permanent  as  might  have  betn  expected. 
His  t>ovcl9  are,  after  &11,  perhnps  too  much  modified  by  his 
theories  of  what  they  should  teach,  and  his  prodigious  inven- 
tion is  reduced  to  furnishing  examples  of  supposed  rules. 
Throughout  them  all,  instead  of  allowing  the  characters  to 
reveal  themselves  in  action  and  speech,  he  describes  their  feel- 
ing* and  thoughts.  His  style  is  somewhat  alTected,  rhetorical 
to  excess  and  lends  itself  to  imitation  and  burlesque.  In  spite 
of  his  remarkable  inventiveness  he  did  not  give  his  work  that 
individuality  which  marks  the  productions  of  the  greatest 
writers.  Yet  his  works  even  to  the  last  rbounded  in  original 
ideas,  exhibited  brilliant  invention,  and  noble  sentiment,  with 
considerable  variety  of  portniture. 


Glaocus  SeKDs  Nydia  to  Ionb. 

<FroBi  "Ttie  Last  Diya  of  PompeiL") 

Glaucus  was  interrupted  by  ihe  entrance  of  Nydia.  She 
came  with  her  tight,  though  cautious  step,  along  the  marble 
tablinum.  She  passed  the  portico,  and  paused  at  the  flowers 
which  bordered  the  garden.     She  had  her  water-vase  in  her 
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hand,  and  5he  sprinkled  the  tliii^ting  phnis,  which  seemed  to 
brighten  at  licr  approach.  She  bent  (o  inhale  their  odor.  She 
touclied  ihcni  timidly  ami  caressingly.  She  (cit  along  tlicir 
stems,  if  any  withered  leaf  or  creeping  insect  marred  their 
bc:iuty.  And  as  slic  hovered  from  flower  to  flower,  with  her 
earnest  and  youthful  countenance  and  graceful  motions  yo« 
could  not  have  imagined  a  fitter  handmaid  UiT  the  goddess  of 
the  garden. 

"Nydia,  my  child!"  said  Glaucus. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  )>au3Cd  at  once — ^listening, 
blushing,  breathless;  with  her  li|>3  parted,  her  face  upturned 
to  catch  the  direction  of  the  sound,  slic  laid  down  the  vase — 
she  hastened  to  him;  and  wonderful  it  was  to  see  how  uner- 
rirgly  she  threaded  her  dark  way  through  the  flowers,  and 
came  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  side  of  her  new  lord, 

"Nydia,"  said  Glaucus,  lendcrly  stroking  back  her  long 
and  beautiful  hair,  "it  i5  now  three  days  since  ihou  hast  been 
under  the  protection  of  my  household  gods^  Have  they  smiled 
on  Ihcc?    Art  thou  happy?*' 

"Aht  so  happy"  sighed  the  slave. 

"And  now,"  continued  Glaucus,  "that  thou  tiajt  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  hateful  recollections  of  thy  former  state^ 
and  now  that  thev  ha\x  fitted  thee  (touching  her  bn?idcrefl 
tunic)  with  garments  more  meet  for  thy  delicate  shape — and 
now,  sweet  chiM,  that  thou  hast  accustomed  thyself  to  a  hap- 
piness, which  may  the  gods  grant  thcc  ever!  I  am  about  to 
pray  at  thy  hands  a  boon." 

"Oh I  wliat  can  I  do  for  thee?"  said  Nydia,  cfasping  her 
hands. 

"Listen  "  said  Glaucus,  "and  young  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt 
be  my  confidant.     Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  name  of  lone?" 

The  blind  girl  gasped  for  breath,  and  turning  pale  as  one 
of  the  staluca  which  shone  upon  them  from  the  peristyle,  slie 
answered  with  an  effort,  and  after  a  moment's  pause: 

"Yes!  I  have  heard  that  she  is  of  Neapolij,  and  beautiful," 

"Beautiful  f  her  beauty  is  a  thing  to  dazxle  the  day. 
Ncapolis)  nay,  slie  is  Greek  by  origin;  Greece  only  could 
furnish  forth  such  shapes,     Nydia,  I  love  her!" 

"I  thought  so/"  replied  Nydia.  calmly. 

"I  love,  and  thou  shalt  tell  her  so.     I  am  about  to  send 


thcc  to  hcT-  Happy  Xydia.  ihou  wilt  be  in  her  chamber— 
tbou  wilt  drink  the  mmic  of  her  voice — thou  wilt  bask  in  the 
sunny  air  of  her  presence." 

•^Whatl  what!  wilt  thou  send  me  from  thee?*' 

*Thou  wilt  po  to  lone/*  answered  Claucus  in  a  tone  that 
said,  "What  more  canst  thou  desire?" 

Nydta  burst  into  tears. 

Glaucti^,  misint^  himself,  drew  her  toward  him  with  the 
soothing  caresses  of  a  brother. 

"My  diild,  my  Nydia,  thou  wccpcst  in  itmorancc  of  the 
happiness  I  bestow  on  thee.  She  is  gentle,  and  kind,  and  soft 
as  tlie  breeze  of  spring.  She  will  be  a  sister  to  thy  youth—* 
she  will  appreciate  thy  winning  talents — she  will  love  thy 
simple  graces  as  none  other  could,  for  they  arc  like  her  own, 
Wccpcst  tbou  still,  fond  fool?  I  will  not  force  thee,  sweet 
Wilt  thou  not  do  for  mc  this  kindness?" 

"Well,  if  I  can  serve  thee,  command.  Sec,  I  weep  no 
ItMgtr — I  am  calm." 

"That  is  my  own  N>'dia,'*  continued  Glaucus,  kissing  her 
hand-  "Go,  then,  to  iicr:  if  thou  art  disapj>ointcd  in  her  kind- 
ncss,  if  I  have  deceived  thee,  return  when  thou  will.  I  do  not 
gkfe  thee  to  another:  I  but  lend.  My  home  shall  ever  be  thy 
refuge,  sweet  one  Ah!  would  it  could  shelter  all  the  friend- 
less and  distressed!  But  if  my  heart  whispers  truly,  I  shall 
claim  thee  again  soon,  my  diild.  My  home  and  lonc's  will 
become  the  same,  and  thou  shalt  dwell  with  both," 

A  shiver  passed  through  the  shpht  frame  of  the  blind  girl, 
but  she  wept  no  more — she  was  rcsiffncd- 

"Go,  then,  my  Nydia,  to  lonc's  house — thty  shall  sliow 
thee  the  way.  Take  her  the  fairest  flowers  thou  canit  pluck; 
the  vase  which  contains  them  I  will  give  thee;  thou  must  ex- 
cuse its  unworthiness.  Thou  shall  take,  loo,  with  thee  the 
hitc  that  I  gave  thcc  yesterday,  and  from  which  thou  krowest 
so  well  to  awaken  the  charming  s[^rtt.  Thou  shalt  gire  her 
also  this  letter,  in  which,  after  a  hundred  efforts,  I  have  em- 
bodied something  of  my  thoughts^  Let  thy  ear  catch  every 
accent — every  modulation  of  her  voice — and  tell  me,  when  we 
meet  agab,  if  its  music  should  flatter  me  or  discourage.  It 
is  now.  Nydia,  some  days  since  I  have  been  admitted  to  lone; 
there  is  something  raystcriotis  in  tlus  exclusion.     I  aci  dis- 
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tractcd  with  doubts  and  fears;  leam— for  thou  art  quick,  and 
thy  care  for  tne  will  sharpen  tenfold  thy  acuteness^ — learn  the 
cause  of  this  unkindncss;  speak  of  me  as  oflcn  as  ihou  caost; 
let  my  name  come  ever  to  Ihy  lips;  insinuate  how  I  love  rather 
than  prcciaim  it;  watch  if  she  sighs  whil^  ttiou  spcakest,  if 
she  ansftwers  thee;  or,  if  she  approves,  in  what  accent  she  ap- 
proves. Be  my  friend,  plead  for  me;  and  oh!  how  vastly  wUt 
ihou  overpay  the  little  I  have  Hone  for  thee!  Thou  compre- 
henJest,  Nydia;  thou  art  yet  a  child — have  I  said  more  than 
Ihou  carst  understand?" 

"No." 

"And  thou  will  serve  mc?** 

"Yes." 

"Come  to  me  when  :hou  hast  gathered  the  flowers,  and  1 
will  give  thee  the  vase  I  speak  of;  seek  me  in  the  chamber  of 
Lecla.     Prelly  one,  thou  dosl  not  grieve  now?" 

"Glaucus,  1  am  a  slave;  wliat  business  have  1  with  grtef 
or  joy?" 

"Sayesi  thou  so?  No,  Nydia,  be  free,  1  give  thee  free- 
dom; enjoy  it  as  ihou  wilt,  and  pardon  me  that  I  reckoned 
on  thy  desire  to  serve  me." 

"You  arc  offended.  Oht  I  would  not,  for  ihat  which  no 
freedom  can  give,  offend  you,  Glaucus-  My  guardian,  my 
saviowr,  my  protector,  forgive  the  poor  blind  girl !  She  docs 
not  grieve  even  in  leaving  thee,  if  she  can  aid  thy  happiness." 

"May  the  gods  bless  this  grateful  heart!"  said  Glaucus, 
greatly  moved ;  and,  unconscious  of  the  fires  he  excited,  he  re- 
peatedly  kissed  her  forehead. 

"Thou  forgivest  me."  said  she.  "and  thou  wilt  talk  no 
more  of  freedom;  my  happiness  is  to  be  thy  slave;  thou  hast 
promised  thou  wilt  not  jive  me  to  another '* 

"I  have  proniised." 

"And  row,  then^  I  will  gather  the  flowers" 
.  Silently  Nydia  took  from  the  hand  of  Glaucus  the  costly 
and  jeweled  vase,  in  which  the  flowers  vied  with  each  other 
in  hue  and  fragrance;  tearlcs^Iy  she  received  his  parting  ad- 
monition. She  paused  for  a  moment  when  his  voice  ceased— 
she  did  not  trust  herself  ta  reply — she  sought  his  hand — she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  dropped  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  passed 
at  once  from  his  presence.  She  paused  again  as  she  reached 
the  threshold ;  she  stretched  her  hands  toward  it  and  murmured'. 
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"Three  happy  day*— <lay5  of  unspeakable  delight,  have  I 
(mown  »mcc  I  paMcd  thcc,  blessed  ihrcsliolcl!  may  peace  dwell 
ever  with  tlicc  when  I  aiii  gone!  And  now,  my  licitrl  tears 
ilscJf  from  ihcc,  and  the  only  3outu1  it  utter*  bids  iiie — 
diet"     .     .     . 

A  slave  entered  the  chamber  of  lone,  A  messenger  from 
Claucus  desired  to  be  admitted* 

lone  hcMtated  an  instant. 

^'She  is  blind,  that  messenger/*  said  the  sbve;  "sliewSl  do 
her  cominission  to  none  but  thee," 

Base  is  that  heart  which  docs  not  respect  atlUctionl  The 
moment  she  heard  the  messenger  was  blind,  lone  felt  the  im- 
possibility of  returning  a  chilling  reply.  GTaucus  had  chosen 
a  bcrald  that  was  indeed  sacred — a  herald  that  could  not  be 
denied. 

"What  ean  he  want  with  mc  ?  what  message  can  he  setid  ?" 
and  the  heart  of  lone  l>cat  quick.  The  curtain  across  the  door 
vas  witlidrawn;  a  fioft  and  echotess  step  fell  upon  the  mnrble, 
and  Nydia>  led  by  one  of  the  attendants,  erlercd  with  her 
preeious  gift. 

She  stood  stiti  a  motnent^  as  if  listening  for  some  sound 
that  might  direct  her. 

"Will  the  noble  lone,"  said  she,  in  a  soft  and  low  voicCj 
"dcifiTi  to  Bpe^,  that  I  niay  know  whither  to  steer  tliese  be- 
nighted steps,  and  that  I  may  lay  my  offerings  at  her  feet?'' 

"Fair  child/'  said  lone,  touched  and  soothingly,  "give  not 
thyself  tlw  pain  to  cross  these  slippery  floors;  my  attendant 
will  bring  to  me  what  thou  hast  to  present/'  and  the  motioned 
to  the  handmaid  to  take  the  vase. 

"I  may  give  these  flowers  to  none  but  thee/'  answered 
Kydia,  and,  guided  by  her  ear  she  walked  slowly  to  the  place 
where  lone  sat,  and  kneeling  when  she  came  before  her 
pTofTeTed  the  vase, 

lone  took  it  from  her  hand  and  placed  it  on  the  table  at 
her  side.  She  then  raised  her  gently  and  would  have  stated 
her  on  the  couch,  but  the  girl  modestly  resisted. 

"I  have  not  yet  disdiarged  my  of^ce/*  said  she,  and  she 
drew  the  letter  of  Glaueui  fmm  her  vest-  "This  will,  perhaps, 
explain  why  he  who  sent  me  chose  so  unworthy  a  messenger 
to  lone-" 
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The  Neapolitan  took  the  letter  with  a  hand,  the  treni* 
Wing  of  which  Nydia  at  or>cc  idt  and  sighed  to  feeL  With 
folded  arms  and  dowiKast  looks  she  stood  before  tlie  proud 
and  stately  fonn  of  lone — no  less  proud,  perhaps,  in  her  atti- 
tude of  j^ubmtssion,  lone  u-^ved  her  hand  and  the  attcnd:ints 
withdrew;  she  ga^ed  again  upon  ihe  form  of  the  young  slave 
in  surprise  and  beautiful  compa&sion;  then,  retiring  a  tittle 
from  her,  she  opened  and  read  the  letter.     1     .     . 

It  seemed  to  lone,  as  she  read  the  letter,  as  if  a  mist  hod 
fallen  from  her  tycf^.  Whnt  had  been  the  siq>p09ed  ofTence 
of  Glaticus— that  he  had  ik»(  really  loved  1  And  row,  plainly, 
and  in  no  dubious  terns,  he  confessed  that  love.  From  that 
moment  his  power  was  fully  restored-  At  every  tender  word 
in  that  letter,  so  full  of  romantic  and  tnistful  pasfiion,  her 
heart  smote  her.  And  had  she  doubted  his  faith,  and  had  she 
believed  another?  and  had  she  not^  at  least,  allowed  to  him 
the  culprit's  right  to  know  his  crime,  to  plead  in  his  defense? 
— the  tears  rolled  down  her  ehceks— she  kissed  the  letter — 
she  placed  it  in  her  bosora;  and,  turning  to  Mydia.  who  stood 
in  tlie  same  place  and  in  the  same  posture: 

"Wilt  thou  sit,  my  child,"  said  she,  "while  I  write  an 
answer  to  this  letter?" 

"You  will  answer  it,  fhcnT  said  Nydia,  coldly.  "Well, 
the  slave  that  accompanied  me  will  lake  back  your  answerl" 

"For  you/'  said  lone,  "slay  with  me — tnist  me;  your 
service  shall  be  light/' 

Nydia  bowed  her  head. 

"What  is  your  name,  fair  girl  ?" 

'They  call  me  Nydia." 

"Your  ooiintr>'?" 

"The  land  of  Olympus— Thcssaly." 

"Thou  shalt  be  to  me  a  friend."  said  lone,  caressingly, 
"as  thou  art  already  a  countrywoman.  Meanwhile,  I  bei;eech 
thee,  stand  not  on  these  cold  and  glassy  marbles.  There  I 
now  that  thou  art  seated,  I  can  leave  ihcc  for  an  instauL" 

loot  H>  GtstJCtiA— fcreetiiiK-  Come  tc  me.  QiQcufl,"  wrote  tooe^^coBc 
to  nu  loinorrciw.  ]  may  luvc  b«cn  unjust  to  ibce ;  but  I  wiU  teU  ihf «.  M 
Iaa4i|  Ui«  (nult  that  ha[»  (jccn  imputed  to  thy  chu-|cc,  Fear  not,  tieaccfonlh. 
ikr  FcTpt>>»'— f  «jir  nun^.  Thou  «aypsi  ihoa  hait  «)ipr««i:pd  %oa  much— ftlu  \ 
10  lhc»c  luMy  word»  1  bive  already  done  to.    Fjirewell  r 
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As  lone  reappeared  with  the  letter,  which  she  did  not 
dare  to  read  after  she  had  written  (Aht  common  rashness, 
common  timiditj'  of  love),  Nydia  started  from  her  scat, 

"You  have  written  to  Glauais?" 

"I  have." 

"And  will  he  thank  the  messenger  who  gives  him  thy 
Imerr 

lone  forgot  that  her  companion  was  blind;  she  blushed 
from  the  brow  to  the  neck,  ami  remained  silent. 

"I  mean  this/*  aJdcd  Nydia,  in  a  calmer  tone;  "the 
lightest  word  of  coldness  from  thee  will  sadden  him — the 
lightest  kindness  will  rejoice.  If  it  be  the  first,  let  the  slave 
take  back  thine  answer;  if  it  be  the  lasi^  let  me — I  will  re- 
turn this  evening." 

"And  why,  Nydia  "  asked  lone  evasively,  "wouldst  thou 
be  ilic  bearer  of  my  leUcr?" 

"It  is  so,  then!"  said  Nydia,  "Ah!  how  could  it  be 
otherwise;  who  coi;Id  be  unkind  to  Glaucus?" 

"My  child,"  said  lone,  a  litilc  more  rewrrvcdly  than  be- 
fore, "Ihou  spestkcst  wanrly — Clauctjs,  then,  is  amiable  in 
ihinc  eyes?" 

"Noble  lone!  Glaucns  has  been  that  to  me  which  neither 
fortune  nor  llie  gods  have  been— a  friend!^' 

The  s;t(Iiiess  mingled  with  digitily  with  which  Nydia  ut^ 
tcred  ihi-se  !>int]'Ie  words,  ;(fFtxled  tlie  beautiful  luiie;  she  batt 
tlowti  and  ki?^:iied  her.  "Thau  art  grateful,  and  deservedly 
so;  why  should  1  Mush  to  say  that  Glaucus  is  worthy  of  thy 
gratitude?  Go,  my  Nydia — lake  to  him  thyself  this  letter- 
but  return  again.  If  I  am  froin  home  when  thou  retumcst 
— as  this  cvciiingj  perliaps,  I  shall  be — thy  chamber  shall  be 
prepared  ne;ct  my  own.  Nydia,  I  have  no  sister — wilt  ihou 
be  one  to  me  ?" 

The  Thcssalian  kissed  the  haixl  of  lone,  and  then  said  with 
Bonic  embarrassment: 

"One  favor,  fair  lone — may  I  dare  to  ask  it?" 

"Tbou  canst  not  ask  what  I  will  not  grant,"  replied  the 
Neapolitan. 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Nydia,  ''that  thou  art  beautiful  be- 
yond the  loveliness  of  earth.  Alas!  I  cannot  sec  thai  which 
gladdens  the  worklt    Wilt  thou  suffer  nK,  then,  to  pass  my 
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band  over  th>'  face? — that  is  my  sole  criterion  of  beauty,  ind 
I  usually  guess  aright/' 

She  did  not  wait  for  the  answer  of  lone,  but,  as  she 
spoke,  gently  and  slowly  paiLsed  her  hand  over  ihe  bending 
and  half-avertecl  features  of  the  Creek — features  which  but 
ore  image  in  the  world  can  yet  depicture  and  recall — that 
image  is  the  mutilated,  hut  all  wondrous,  statue  in  her  native 
city — her  own  Neapolia;  thai  Parian  face,  before  which  all 
the  beauty  of  llic  Florentine  Venus  is  poor  and  earthly — that 
aspect  so  full  of  harmony — of  youth— of  geniufr— of  the  wmjI 
— which  modem  critics  have  suppoEcd  the  representation  of 
Psyche, 

Her  touch  lingered  over  the  braided  hair  and  polished 
brow — over  the  downy  and  damafJc  chedc — over  the  dimpled 
lip — the  fiwan-likc  and  whitest  neck,  "I  knnw  now  that 
thou  art  beautjftjl,"  ahe  said;  "and  I  can  picture  thee  to  my 
darkncas  henceforth,  and  forever  t" 

Wh^n  Nydia  left  her,  lone  sank  into  a  deep  but  fidiciniis 
reverie,  Clauciis  then  loved  her:  he  owneil  it — yes,  he  loved 
her. 

KENEtM's  Fight  With  Tom  Bowles. 

(FroTO'Kcnclm  Cbillinglyr) 

KcNCtM  and  Jessie  both  walke<!  on  in  silence,  and  had 
new  reached  the  center  of  the  village  street  when  Jessie, 
looking  up,  uttered  an  abrupt  exclamation,  gave  an  affrighted 
start,  and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Kenelm's  eye  followed  the  direction  of  hers,  and  saw.  a 
few  yards  distant,  al  the  other  side  of  the  way.  a  small  red 
brick  house,  with  thatched  sheds  adjoining  it,  the  whole 
standing  in  3  wide  yard,  over  the  gate  of  which  leaned  a  man 
smoking  a  small  cutty-pipe,  "It  is  Tom  Bowles,"  whifpered 
Jessie;  and  instinctively  she  lxvine<l  her  arm  into  Keneltn'*— . 
then,  as  if  on  second  thoughts,  withdrew  it,  and  laid,  «ill  in 
a  whisper,  "Go  hack  now,  sir— do," 

"Not  I.  It  is  Tom  Bowles  whom  I  want  to  krtow. 
Hushr' 

For  here  Tom  Bowles  had  thrown  dnwn  his  pipe,  and  waft 
coming  slowly  across  the  road  toward  them. 

Kenclm  eyed  him  with  attention.    A  singularly  powerfid 
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man.  not  so  tall  as  Kenelni  by  some  indies,  but  still  above 
the  middte  he^hi,  herculean  shoulders  and  cliest^  the  lower 
limbs  not  in  equal  proponion — a  sort  of  slouching,  shambling 
gait  As  he  advanced,  the  moonlight  fell  on  his  face — it  was 
a  handsome  one.  He  wore  no  hat.  and  hia  hair,  of  a  light 
brown,  curled  close.  His  face  was  frcsh-colorcd,  with  :^qui- 
line  features ;  his  age  apparently  about  six  or  seven  and 
twenty.  Coming  nearer  and  nearer,  whatever  favorable  im- 
pression the  first  glance  at  his  physiognomy  mighi  have 
made  on  Kcnelin  was  dispcllwl^  for  ihe  expression  of  his  face 
changed,  and  became  fierce  and  lowering. 

Kenclm  was  still  walking  on,  Jessie  by  his  side,  when 
Bowles  rudely  thrust  himself  between  them,  and  seizing  the 
girl's  arm  with  one  hand,  he  turned  his  face  full  on  Kenclm. 
with  a  menacing  wave  of  the  other  hand,  and  said,  in  a  deep 
burly  voice, 

"Who  be  your* 

"Let  go  that  young  woman  before  I  tell  you." 

"If  you  weren't  a  stranger,"  answered  Bowles,  seeming  as 
if  he  tried  to  suppress  a  rising  fit  of  wrath,  "you^d  he  in  the 
Icemiel  for  ihose  word*.  But  I  s'posc  you  don'l  know  Uut 
I'm  Tom  Bowles,  and  I  don't  choose  the  girl  as  I'm  after  to 
keep  company  with  any  other  man.     So  you  be  off." 

"And  I  don't  choose  any  other  man  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  any  girl  walking  by  my  side  wiilimil  telling  him  that  he's 
a  brute ;  and  that  I  only  wait  till  he  has  both  his  hands  at 
libcny  to  let  him  know  that  he  has  not  a  cripple  to  deal  with." 

Tom  Bowles  could  scarcely  bcHcvc  his  cars.  Amaze 
swallowed  up  for  Ihc  moment  every  other  sentiment.  Me- 
chanically he  loosened  his  hold  uf  Jcs^c,  who  fled  off  like 
a  bird  releiised.  But  evidently  she  thought  of  her  new 
friend's  danger  more  thun  her  own  escape;  for  instead  of 
sheltering  herself  in  her  father's  cottage,  she  ran  toward  a 
group  of  laborers,  who,  near  at  hand,  had  stopped  loitering 
before  the  public-house^  and  returned  with  those  allies  toward 
tfie  spot  in  which  she  had  left  ihc  two  men.  She  was  very 
popular  with  the  villagers,  who,  strong  in  the  sense  of  nimi- 
bcrs.  overcame  tlicir  awe  of  Tom  Bowles,  and  arrived  at  the 
place  half  running,  half  striding,  tn  time,  they  hoped,  to  in* 
terposc  between  his  terrible  arm  and  the  bones  of  the  unof- 
fending stranger. 
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Meanwhile  Bowtes,  baTing  recovered  his  first  ^AofaA- 
mtnt,  and  scarcely  noticing  Jessie's  c^ape,  stiU  left  hiB  n^ht 
arm  extended  toward  the  place  »ht  had  vacated,  and  wtth  a 
qtiidc  backstrolce  of  the  left  leveled  at  Kenelm't  facev  growled 
contempt ijoittly,  'Thou'lt  find  one  hand  enough  for  thee." 

But  qitick  as  with  his  aim.  Kenchn  caught  the  lifted  arm 
just  above  the  elbow,  causing  tlie  blow  to  waste  itself  on  air, 
and  with  a  sJmultaneotui  advance  of  his  right  knee  and  foot 
dexterously  tripped  up  his  bulky  antagonist,  and  laid  him 
sprawling  on  bis  back.  The  movement  wa*  so  sudden,  and 
the  $tun  it  occa^oncd  f<y  utter,  monlly  as  well  as  phyiically. 
that  a  minute  or  more  elapsed  before  Tom  Bowles  picked 
himself  up.  And  he  then  stood  another  minute  glowering  at 
his  antagonist,  with  a  vague  sentiment  of  awe  almost  like  a 
superstitious  panic.  But  as  fighting  Tom  gradually  recovered 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strcr^rth,  and  the  recollection 
that  it  had  been  on!y  foiled  by  the  sicillful  trick  of  a  wrestler, 
not  the  hand-to-hand  might  of  a  pugilist,  the  panic  vanished, 
and  Tom  Bowles  wa«  himself  again.  *'Oh.  tltai's  your  sort, 
is  it?"  said  be:.  "We  don't  fight  with  our  heels  hereabouts, 
like  ComiOiers  and  donkey?;  we  fight  with  our  fists,  young- 
ster; and  since  you  tvill  have  a  bout  at  that,  why  you  must-'* 

•'Providence/*  answered  Kenelm.  solemnly,  "sent  me  to 
this  village  for  the  express  purpose  of  licking  Tom  Bowles- 
It  15  a  signal  merc>'  vouchsafed  to  yourself,  as  you  will  one 
day  acknowledge."'  . 

Again  a  thrill  of  awe,  something  like  that  which  the 
demagogue  Arintophanes  might  have  felt  when  braved  by  the 
sausage -maker,  shot  through  the  valiant  heart  of  Tom  Bowleft. 
He  did  not  like  tho^c  ominrm  words,  and  still  le^s  the  lugu- 
hrinii*  [one  of  voice  in  whicb  they  were  uttered.  Rut  resolved, 
at  least,  to  proceed  to  battle  with  more  preparation  than  he 
had  at  first  dc*ngned.  he  now  dehbcrately  di<cnaimbered  him- 
self of  hi^  heavy  fuKti^n  jacket  and  vest,  rolled  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  then  slowly  advanced  toward  his  foe 

Kcnclm  had  also,  with  siill  fn-i^atcr  deliberation,  taken  off 
his  coat — which  he  folded  up  with  care,  as  being  both  a  new 
and  an  only  one,  and  dcfxisited  by  the  hedge-side— and  bared 
arms,  lean  iiidee<1.  an<^l  almost  slight,  as  compared  with  the 
vast  muscle  of  his  adversary,  but  firm  in  sinew  as  the  hind- 
leg  of  a  stag. 
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By  this  time  the  laborers,  ted  by  Jessie,  had  arrived  at  the 
spot,  and  were  about  to  crowd  in  between  the  combatants, 
when  Kcnelm  waved  Them  back,  and  said,  in  a  calm  and  itn- 
prcssive  voice, 

"Stand  round,  my  gfood  friends,  make  a  ring-,  and  sec  that 
it  is  fair  play  on  my  side.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  fair  on  Mr. 
Bowles's,  He's  big  enough  to  scorn  what  is  Unit  And 
now,  Mr  Bowles*  just  a  word  with  you  in  the  presence  of 
your  neighbors.  I  am  not  gfoingf  to  say  any  thing  uncivil.  If 
you  are  rather  rough  and  hasty,  a  man  is  not  always  master 
of  himself— at  least  so  I  am  told — when  he  thinks  more  than 
be  ought  to  do  about  a  prttty  ^rl  But  1  can't  look  at  your 
face  even  by  this  boonlight,  and  though  its  expression  ai 
this  moment  is  rather  cross,  without  Iwing  sure  that  you  arc 
a  fine  fdlow  at  bottom;  and  that  if  you  give  a  promise  as 
man  to  man  you  will  keep  it.    Is  that  so?'* 

Ore  or  iwo  of  the  hy-standcrs  murmured  assent ;  the  others 
pressed  round  in  silent  wonder, 

"What's  all  that  sofl-sawdcr  about?"  said  Tom  Bowles, 
somewhat  falteringly. 

"Simply  this:  if  in  the  fight  between  us  I  beat  you  T  ask 
you  to  promise  before  your  neighbors  that  you  will  not  by 
word  or  deed  molest  or  interfere  again  with  Miss  Jessie 
Wiles." 

"Ehl"  roared  Tom,    "Is  it  that  you  arc  after  her?" 

"Suppose  I  am,  If  that  pleases  you;  and,  on  my  side,  I 
promise  that,  if  jou  l)eat  me,  I  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  you 
leave  me  well  enough  to  do  so,  and  will  never  visit  it  again. 
Wlail  do  you  hesitate  to  promise?  Are  you  really  afraid  I 
shall  lick  you?" 

"You!    I'd  smash  a  dojscn  of  you  to  powdcn" 

"In  that  case,  you  arc  safe  to  proniisc.  Come,  'tis  a  fair 
bargain.     Isn't  it,  ncighlxirs?'' 

Won  over  by  Kcnehu's  easy  show  of  good  temper,  and  by 
lite  sense  of  jus-lice,  iJic  by-atandcrs  joined  in  a  continoii  ex- 
clamation of  asscnL 

"Come,  Tom,"  said  an  o!d  felloAv,  "tlic  gentleman  can't 
speak  fairer;  and  wc  diall  all  ihink  you  be  afraid  if  you  hold 
back," 

Tom's  face  worked;  but  at  last  he  growled,  *'\VeIl,  I 
fVOmise— tliat  is,  if  tie  beats  me." 
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*'A1I  righl,"  said  Kenclm-  "You  hear,  neighbors;  and 
Tom  Bowled  could  not  show  th^t  hand&otne  face  of  his  among 
you  if  he  broke  his  word.     Shake  hands  on  it" 

"Well,  now,  thal'a  what  1  call  English/'  &aid  Kcnclm; 
''all  phick  ami  no  nialicc.  Fall  back,  friends,  and  leave  a 
clear  space  for  gs/' 

The  men  all  recedcil ;  and  as  Kenelm  look  liis  ground, 
ihtre  was  a  3iij)plc  case  in  his  posltue  ^vhich  at  once  brnught 
out  into  (^Icarcr  evidence  the  nervous  strength  of  his  btiild, 
andr  contracted  with  Tom's  bulk  of  chesty  made  the  latter  look 
clumsy  and  top-heavy. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  for  a  minute,  tlie  eyes  of 
both  vigilant  and  steadfast  Tom's  blood  began  to  fire  up  as  he 
gazed — nor^  with  :M  his  outwani  calm,  was  Keiielm  iuBcnsible 
of  that  proud  beat  of  t!ie  heart  which  is  aroused  by  ihc  fierce 
joy  of  combat.  Tom  ftruck  out  first,  and  a  blow  was  parried^ 
but  not  returned ;  another  and  another  blow — still  parried — 
still  unretumed,  Kenelm,  acting  evidently  on  the  clefensive, 
took  all  the  advantages  for  that  strategy  which  he  derived 
from  superior  length  of  arm  and  lighter  agility  of  frame. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  adversary'* 
skill,  or  to  try  the  endurance  of  his  wind,  before  he  ventured 
on  the  hazards  of  Pttack,  Torn,  galled  to  the  quick  that 
blows  which  might  have  felled  an  ox  were  thus  warded  off 
from  their  mark,  and  dimly  aware  that  he  was  encountering 
some  mysterious  skill  which  turned  his  brute  strength  into 
waste  force,  and  might  overmaster  him  in  the  long  run,  came 
to  a  rapid  conclusion  that  the  sooner  he  brought  that  brute 
strength  to  bear,  the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  Accordingly, 
after  three  rounds,  in  which,  without  once  breaking  the  guard 
of  his  antagonist,  he  had  received  a  few  playful  taps  on  the 
nose  and  mouth,  he  drew  back,  and  made  a  bull-like  rush  at 
his  foe — bull-like,  for  it  butted  full  at  him  with  the  pnwerftil 
dnwn-hent  head,  and  the  two  fists  doing  duly  as  horns.  The 
rush  spent,  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  milled, 
A  "mill,"  pcripbrastically.  means  this:  your  adversary,  in 
the  noble  encounter  hctwcen  fist  and  fist,  has  so  plunged  his 
head  that  it  gets  caught  as  in  a  vise,  between  the  side  and 
doubled  left  arm  of  the  adversary,  exposing  that  head,  unpro- 
tected and  helpless,  to  be  pounded  out  of  recognizable  shape 
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i^thc  right  fist  of  tbc  opponent.  It  is  a  aituation  in  whirfi 
raw  superiority  of  force  sometimes  fittds  itsdf,  and  is  sddom 
spared  by  disciplined  superiority  of  skill.  KcJidm.  tus  right 
fist  raised,  paused  for  a  nioriKmt,  tticii,  luo^cning  die  Uft  arm, 
releasing  the  prisoner,  and  giving  hitn  a  friendly  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  he  turned  round  to  ihc  spectators,  and  said  apolo- 
getically, "He  lias  a  handsome  face— it  would  be  a  shame  to 
spoJl  iL" 

Toin's  pusiiioii  of  i>eril  was  so  obvious  to  all  ai*d  lliat 
good-humored  ubtkcg^tTtjii  of  the  advantage  which  the  posi- 
tion gave  to  tbc  advenary  scented  so  generous,  Ibat  the  laborers 
actually  hurralied.  Tcm  himself  felt  as  if  trraled  like  a  child; 
and  alas,  and  alas  for  him!  in  wheeling  round,  and  rcgatbcr* 
ing  himself  up,  his  eye  rested  on  Jessie's  face.  Her  tips  were 
apart  wilh  breathless  terror;  he  fancied  tlicy  were  apart  with 
a  smile  of  contempt.  Ami  now  he  became  formidable.  He 
fought  as  fights  the  bull  in  presence  of  the  heifer,  who,  as  he 
knows  too  wcli,  will  go  xvith  the  conqueror. 

If  Tom  had  never  yet  fought  with  a  man  taught  by  a  prize- 
fighter, so  never  yet  liad  Kcnclm  encountered  a  strength 
which,  but  for  the  lack  of  that  teaching,  would  have  con- 
quered his  own.  He  could  act  no  longer  on  the  defensive; 
be  could  no  longer  play,  like  a  dexterous  fencer,  with  the 
sledge-hammer  of  those  mighty  arms.  They  broke  dirough 
his  guard — they  sounded  on  his  chest  as  on  an  anvil.  He 
felt  that  did  they  alight  on  his  head  he  was  a  lost  man.  He 
felt  also  that  the  blows  spent  on  the  chest  of  his  a<lvcrsary 
were  idle  as  the  stroke  of  a  cane  on  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
But  now  his  nostrils  dilated,  his  eyes  Hashed  Rre — Kenclm 
Chillingly  had  ceased  to  be  a  philosopher.  Crash  came  bis 
blow — how  unlike  the  swinging  roundabout  hits  of  Tom 
Bowles! — straight  to  its  aim  as  the  rifle-ball  of  a  Tyrolesc,  or 
a  British  marksman  at  Aldcrsliot^^l!  the  strength  of  nerve, 
sinew,  purpose,  and  mind  concentrated  in  its  vigor — crash 
just  at  that  pad  of  the  front  where  the  eyes  meet,  and  fol- 
kn\-ed  up  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  flash  upon  flash,  by 
a  more  restrained  but  more  dis<ibling  blow  with  the  left  hand 
just  where  the  left  car  meets  throat  and  jaw-bone- 

At  the  first  blow  Tom  Bowles  had  reeled  and  staggered ; 
at  the  second  )»e  threw  up  his  hands,  made  a  jump  in  the  air 
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as  if  shot  through  the  heart,  and  then  heavily  fell  forward,  an 
inert  mass. 

The  spectators  pressed  round  him  in  terror  They  thought 
he  was  dead.  Kenehn  kncU,  passed  quiddy  hU  hand  over 
Tom'd  lips,  pulse  and  hearty  and  then  rising,  said*  humbly  and 
with  an  air  o£  apolo^: 

"li  he  had  been  a  less  magniBcent  creature,  I  assure  you 
on  my  honor  that  1  should  never  have  ventured  that  second 
blow.  The  first  \vould  have  done  for  any  man  less  splendidly 
endowed  by  nature.  Lift  him  gently;  take  him  home.  Tell 
his  mother,  with  my  kind  regards,  that  I'll  call  and  see  her 
and  him  to-raorrow.  And,  st<^,  docs  he  ever  drink  too  mudi 
beer?" 

''Well."  said  one  of  the  villagers,  "Tom  can  drink/' 

*'l  thouglit  so.  Too  much  flesh  for  that  muscle  Go  for 
the  nearest  doctor  You,  my  kd? — good — off  with  ycu — 
quick  1  No  danger,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  a  case  for  the 
lancet/^ 

Tom  Bowles  was  lifted  tenderly  by  four  of  the  stoutest 
men  present  and  borne  into  his  hcm^  evincing  no  sign  of 
consciousness;  but  his  face,  where  not  clouted  with  blood, 
very  pale,  very  cahn,  with  a  slight  froth  at  the  lip*, 

Kenelm  pulled  down  his  shirt-slccvcs,  put  on  his  coal^  and 
turned  to  Jc^ie: 

"Now,  my  young  friend,  show  me  Will's  cottage." 

The  girl  came  to  lum  white  and  trembling.  She  did  not 
dare  to  spe^k.  The  slranger  had  become  a  new  man  in  her 
eyes.  Perhaps  he  fri^^lUened  her  as  much  as  Tom  Bowles 
had  done.  But  she  quickened  her  [*rice,  leaving  the  public* 
house  l)ehind,  till  she  came  to  the  farther  end  of  the  village. 
Kendm  walked  beside  her,  miiMering  to  himsL'lf ;  and  though 
Jessie  caught  his  words,  happily  she  did  not  understand,  for 
they  repeated  one  of  those  hitter  reproaches  on  her  sex  as  the 
main  cause  of  all  strife,  bloodshed  and  mischief  in  general, 
with  which  the  classic  authors  abound.  Hia  spleen,  soothed 
by  that  recourse  to  the  lessons  of  the  ancients,  Kcnclm  turned 
at  last  to  hi.%  silent  cnmpiiTiion.  and  said,  kindly  but  gravely: 

"Mr.  Bowles  has  given  me  this  promise,  and  it  is  fair  that 
I  should  now  ask  a  promise  from  you.  It  is  this — jtist  con- 
sider how  easily  a  girl  so  pretty  as  you  can  be  tbe  cause  of  a 
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man's  death.    Had  Bowles  struck  me  where  I  struck  htm,  I 
should  have  been  past  the  help  of  a  surg^eon/' 

"Oh!"  groaned  Jessie,  shuddering,  and  covering  her  facr- 
with  both  hands. 

"And  putting  aside  that  danger,  consider  that  a  man  may 
be  hit  mortally  on  the  heart  as  well  as  on  the  head,  and  that 
a  woman  has  much  to  answer  for  who,  no  matter  what  her 
excuse^  foists  what  misery  and  what  guilt  can  be  inflicted 
by  a  word  from  her  lips  and  a  glance  from  her  eye.  Consider 
this,  and  promise  that,  whether  you  niarry  Will  Somers  or 
not,  you  will  never  again  give  a  man  fair  cause  to  think  you 
can  like  him  unless  your  own  heart  tells  you  that  you  can* 
Will  you  promise  that?" 

"I  will,  indeed — indeed."    Poor  Jessie's  voice  died  in  sobs. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 
Recknt  Noveusts  and  Storv  Writers. 


Goorgc  Meredith  (1828-1909),  lite  George  Eliot,  has 
concerned  himself  largely  with  the  psychological  possibilities 
of  the  novel.  Like  this  earlier  illustrious  writer,  he  exposes 
the  soul  of  his  character  until  light  floods  the  most  obscure 
and  secret  recesses.  Using  language  with  the  frequent  ob- 
scurity of  Browning,  he  lus  never  been  widely  read-  He  fell 
that  the  English  people  misunderstood  him;  but,  having  been 
disappointed  orce  or  twice  by  the  reception  accorded  his 
books,  far  from  allowing  this  lo  embitter  bis  years,  he  fell 
hack  upon  tbe  safe  policy  of  writing  to  please  himself.  In 
fact,  few  men  have  preserved  to  the  end  a  more  wholesome 
attitude  regarding  the  world  Instead  of  becoming  wearied 
by  it  and  sighing  over  its  faults  and  foibles,  his  vita!  interest 
in  life  was  maintained  throughout. 

His  fearless  treatment  of  subjects  usually  accorded  an  es- 
tablished,  time-honored  consideration,  naturally  offended 
some  readers  and  puzzled  others.  Never  missing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ridicule  what  he  regarded  as  "man's  egotistical  treat- 
ment of  woman/'  he  created  a  type  of  woman,  energetic,  ra- 
tional and  healthy.  Etenial  love  he  scouted.  In  placing 
graphically  before  his  readers  the  real  motives  which  actuate 
to  many  a  human  action,  be  aroused  the  antagonism  of  those 
who  prefer  to  throw  the  mantle  of  ideality  over  alb  To  call 
attention  lo  serpents  that  hirk  in  the  depths  of  most  human 
hearts,  he  wrote  The  Egotist,  whose  message  might  be  stated 
in  this  way:  Each  one  prefers  to  deceive  himself  as  well  as 
others  regarding  the  motives  which  frequently  cause  him  to 
act  as  he  docs:  if  any  one  will  but  come  out  of  the  shadow 
and  turn  the  searchhg:ht  upon  his  own  sou!,  he  may  recoil  be^ 
fore  the  serpent-like  phantoms  that  he  unearths,  but  this  very 
recoj^iition  of  their  existence  will  help  eventually  in  casting 
thein  out 

Children  by  relentless  questioning  all  unwittingly  force 
upon  us  uncomfortable  truths*     Sijnilarly,  and  with  as  guile- 


less  a  he^n,  Meredith  closes  up  all  avenu«&  of  escape  and 

.compels  us  to  apply  ?us  te^ts  to  our  own  hearts— much  to  our 

l^surprised  dismay  and  secret  humiliation. 

None  has  repudiated  the  usually  accepted  idea  that  men 

I  and  womm  should  be  judged  by  different  social  standards 
more  than  be.  No  one  has  more  impressively  shown  that  he 
who  sows  the  wind,  reaps  the  whirlwind,  or  leaves  its  de- 

,«truclivc  forces  to  beset  future  generations.  That  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  arc  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  he  itliLstrated  in  Richard  Fcvcrel  so 

.strikingly  that  it  has  been  s-^id  every  youth  should  read  the 
story.  Social  reformers  of  the  present  day  who  maintain  that 
ever?  disease  and  human  ill  can  be  traced  to  the  misdoings  of 
the  past  are  but  saying  in  ooe  way  what  he  has  already  said 
in  another. 

The  critictsm  made  upon  Georife  Eliot  that  many  passages 
in  her  novels  are  digressions,  apart  from  the  story  and  more 
closely  allied  to  treatises  on  philosophy  or  psycholog)'  than 
the  matter  in  hand,  mjght  be  passed  also  upon  Meredith. 

.From  the  standpoint  of  the  novel,  pure  and  simple,  whatever 
retards  the  plot  is  a  blemish;  yet  there  are  other  ways  by 
whidi  a  novelist  may  be  judged,  and  these  exairsions  into  the 

,,b>"-ways  and  thickets  charm  the  reader  in  that  they  disclose 
aspects  of  his  personality  and  reveal  his  vtc^vpoint. 

Few  writers  have  ever  developed  such  brilliancy  of  cx- 

.prcssion  as  Meredith,  He  is  meteoric  to  an  extreme  degree. 
*'The  page  perpetually  breaks  in  star-sparkles;  it  flashes  with 
all  sorts  of  pyrotechnic  displays:  it  is  volcanic  with  eruptive 
radiance.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  mischievously  coruscating, 
as  though  a  bciy  exploded  crackers  under  you  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  seeing  yon  jump.     But  one  never  knows  how 

r  soon  or  suddenly  the  fire  may  go  out.  and  you  may  find  your- 

^setf  plimged  into  the  darkest  by-ways  of  obscurity/' 

Diana. 

A  mind  that  after  a  long  season  of  oblivion  in  pain  returns 

Ito  wakefulness  without  a  keen  edge  for  the  world,  is  mtjch  in 

rdanger  of  souring  permanently,    Diana's  love  of  nature  saved 

her  from  the  dire  mischance  during  a  two  months'  residence 
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ai  CopGlcy,  by  stupefying  her  senses  to  a  state  like  the  barely 
conscious  breathing:  on  the  verge  of  sleep,  February  blew 
southwest  for  the  pairing  of  the  birds,  A  broad,  warm  wind 
rolled  clouds  of  every  ambiguity  of  form  in  magnitude  over 
pccpinir  azure,  or  skimming-  upon  lakes  of  blue  and  lightest 
grct*n,  or  piling  the  amphiihcalcr  for  majestic  sunset  Or 
sometimes  those  daughters  of  the  wind  flew  linked  and  low, 
semi-purple,  threatening;  ihc  shower  they  retained  and  leach- 
ing gloom  to  rou£c  a  songfn!  nesl  in  the  bosom  of  the  viewer. 
Sometimes  they  were  April,  variable  to  soar  with  rain-skirts 
and  sink  with  sun-shafts.  Or  they  drenched  wood  and  field 
for  a  day  and  opened  on  the  high  soiilhwcsteni  star.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  wind,  but  shifty  daughters  of  this  wind  of  the 
dropping  sun,  they  have  to  be  watched  to  be  loved  in  thdr 
trans  format  tons. 

Diana  bad  Arthur  Rhodes  and  her  faithful  Leander  for 
walking  companions.  If  Anhnr  said :  "Such  a  day  would  be 
considered  melancholy  by  London  people,"  she  thanked  him 
in  her  heart,  as  a  benefactor  who  bad  revealed  to  her  things 
of  the  deepest.  The  simplest  were  her  food.  Thus  does 
Nature  restore  us,  by  dnigging  the  brain  and  making  her 
creature  confidingly  animal  for  its  new  growth.  She  imagined 
herself  to  have  lost  the  power  to  think:  cfrrtainly  she  had  not 
the  striving  or  the  wish.  Exercise  of  her  limbs  to  reach  a 
point  of  prospect,  and  of  her  ears  and  ej'es  to  note  what  bird 
had  piped,  Mhat  flower  was  out  on  the  banks,  and  the  leaf  of 
what  tree  tl  was  that  lay  beneath  the  budding,  satisfied  her 
daily  desires.  She  gathered  unknowingly  a  sheaf  of  land- 
scapes, images,  keys  of  dreamed  horiions,  that  opened  a  world 
to  her  at  any  chance  breath  altering  shape  or  hue;  a  different 
world  from  the  one  of  her  old  ambition.  Her  fall  had  brought 
her  rcnovatingly  to  earth,  and  the  saving  naturalness  of  the 
woman  recreated  her  childlike  with  shrouded  recollections 
of  her  strange  taste  of  life  behind  her;  with  a  tempered  fresh 
blood  to  enjoy  aimlessly,  and  what  woukl  ercft'hilc  have  been  a 
barrenness  to  her  sensibiliiies. 

In  lime  the  craving  was  envolvcd  for  positive  knowledge, 
and  shells  and  stones  and  weeds  were  dcpoMied  on  llie  library 
(able  at  Copslcy,  botanical  anti  geological  books  coniparingly 
examined,  Emma  Dunstane  always  eager  to  assist;  for  the 
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samples  waftrd  h^r  into  the  hearts  of  the  woods.  Poor  Sir 
T.tikin  tried  ihire  days  of  thrir  socicly,  and  was  driven  away 
heidlong  to  cUib  lif^r.  He  sent  down  Redworth.  with  whom 
rhe  walks  of  the  zealous  inquirers  were  profitable,  though 
Diana,  in  acknowledging  it  to  herself,  reserved  a  decided 
preference  for  her  foregone  ethereal  mood,  larger,  and  un- 
troubled by  the  presence  of  a  man.     ,     .    . 

She  and  Arthur  discovered — and  it  set  her  first  meditating 
whether  she  did  know  the  man  so  ver>*  accurately — that  he 
had  printedp  for  private  drculation,  when  at  Harrow  school, 
a  little  book,  a  record  of  his  observations  in  nature.  Lady 
Dunstanc  was  the  casual  betrayer  He  shrugged  at  the  non- 
sense of  a  boy's  publishing;  anybody's  publishing  he  held  for 
a  doubtful  proof  of  sanity.  His  excuse  Mas.  that  he  had  not 
published  opinions.  Let  us  obser\'c,  and  assist  in  our  small 
sphere;  not  come  mouthing  lo  the  footlights! 

"We  retire."  Diana  said,  for  herself  and  Arthur 

"The  wise  thing  is  to  avoid  the  position  that  enforces  pub- 
lishing," said  he,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  raw  junior. 

In  tlie  fields  he  was  genially  helpful ;  commending  ihem  to 
the  study  of  the  southwest  wind,  if  they  wanted  to  forecast 
the  weather  and  understand  the  climate  of  our  country,  "We 
have  no  seasons,  or  only  a  shuDle  of  them.  Old  calcndais  give 
seven  months  of  the  year  to  the  southwest  and  that's  about 
the  average.  Count  on  it,  you  may  generally  reckon  what  to 
expect.  When  you  don't  have  the  excess  for  a  year  or  two, 
you  arc  drenched  the  year  following/*  He  knew  every  bird  by 
its  flight  and  it<i  pipe^  habits,  tricks,  hints  of  sagacity  homely 
with  the  original  human;  and  hia  remarks  on  the  seusittivc 
lives  of  trees  and  herbs  were  a  spell  to  his  thirsty  hearers. 
Something  of  astronomy  he  knew ;  bat  in  relation  to  that 
science,  be  sank  his  voice,  touchingty  to  Diana,  who  felt  drawn 
to  kinship  with  him  when  he  had  a  pupiTs  tone.  An  illusion 
by  -Arthur  to  the  poecical  work  of  Aratus,  led  to  a  memorably 
pleasant  evening's  discourse  upon  the  long  reading  of  the  stars 
by  these,  our  mortal  eyes.  Altogether  the  mind  of  the  prac- 
tical man  became  distirguishable  to  them  as  that  of  a  plain 
bnjther  of  the  poetic.  Diana  said  of  him  lo  .\rthur:  "He 
does  not  supply  mc  with  similes;  he  points  to  the  source  of 
them-"  Arthur  with  envy  of  the  man  of  positive  knowledge, 
disguised  an  unstrung  heart  in  agreeing. 

IX— u 
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Rcdworth  alluded  passingly  to  the  condition  of  public  af- 
fairs. Neither  of  them  replied,  Diana  was  wondcrir^  how 
one  who  perused  the  eternal  of  Nature  should  lend  a  thought 
to  the  dusty  temporary  of  the  w(^rld.  Subsequently  she  re- 
flected that  she  was  askiiii^  him  to  confine  his  great  mate  ap- 
petite to  the  nibble  of  bread  which  nourished  her  immediate 
sense  of  life.  Her  reflections  were  thin  as  mist,  coming  and 
going  like  the  mist,  with  no  direction  upon  her  brain,  if  they 
sprang  from  it,  Wlieu  lie  had  ^ne,  welcome  though  Arthur 
had  seen  him  to  be,  she  rebounded  to  a  broader  and  cheerfullcr 
liveliness,  Arthur  was  Hatlered  by  an  idea  of  her  casting  off 
incubus — a  mo&l  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  not  perfectly  sym- 
pathetic associate.  Her  eyes  had  their  lost  light  in  them»  her 
step  was  brisker;  she  challenged  him  to  former  games  of  con- 
versation, excursioni;  in  blank  verse  here  and  there,  as  the 
mood  dictated.  They  amused  themselves,  and  Kmma,  too. 
She  revelled  in  seeing  Tony's  younger  face  and  hearing  *iome 
of  her  natural  oulhursts.  That  Dader  never  could  have  been 
the  man  fnr  her,  would  have  compressed  and  subjected  her, 
and  infiirled  a  further  taste  of  bondrige  in  marriage,  die  was 
assured.  She  hoped  for  the  day  when  Tony  would  know  it, 
and  haply  that  another,  whom  she  little  comprehended,  was 
her  rightful  mate. 

March  continued  southwesterly  and  grew  rainier,  ai  Red- 
worth  had  foretold,  bidding  them  look  for  gales  and  storm, 
and  then  the  change  of  wind.  It  came,  after  wettings  of  a 
couple  scorning  the  refuge  of  dainty  townsfolk  under  um- 
brellas, and  proud  of  their  likeness  to  dripping  wayside  wild 
flcwcrs.  Arthur  stayed  at  Copsley  for  a  week  of  the  crisp 
northeaster;  and  what  was  it,  when  he  had  taken  his  leave, 
that  brought  Tony  home  from  her  solitary  walk  in  dejection? 
It  could  not  be  her  seriously  regrettinfr  the  absence  of  the 
youthful  companion  she  had  parted  with  gaily,  appointing  a 
time  for  another  meeting:  on  the  heights,  and  recommending 
him  to  repair  idle  hours  with  strenuous  work.  The  fit  passed 
and  was  not  explained.  The  winds  are  sharp  with  memory. 
The  hard,  shrill  wind  crowed  to  her  senses  of  an  hour  on  the 
bleak  sands  of  the  Krcnch  coast ;  the  beginning  of  the  curtained 
misery,  inscribed  as  her  happiness.  She  was  next  day  pre- 
pared for  Iier  term  in  London  with  Emma,  who  promised  her 
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to  make  an  expedition  at  tbc  end  of  it,  by  way  of  holiiiay,  to 
sec  The  Crossways,  which  Mr.  Rtdworih  said  was  not  ten- 
anted. 

•^Vou  won't  p>  through  it  like  ^  captive?"  said  Emma. 

"I  don't  like  it,  dear/'  Diana  put  up  a  comic  moutk  "The 
debts  wc  owe  ouraelvcs  are  the  hardest  to  pay.  That  is  the 
discovery  of  advancing  nge,  and  I  upcd  to  imagine  it  was 
quite  the  other  way.  But  ihey  arc  tbe  debts  of  honour,  im- 
perative. I  <>hall  go  through  it  grsindly,  you  will  sec.  If  I  am 
stopped  at  my  first  recreancy  and  turned  directly  the  contrary 
way,  I  think  I  have  courage." 

**^''ou  will  not  fear  to  meet  •  ,  •  anyone?"  Emma  said. 

*'Thc  world  and  all  it  contains  I  I  am  robust,  eager  for  the 
fray^  an  Anta^on,  a  brazen-faced  hussy.  Fear  and  I  have 
parted,  I  shall  not  do  you  discredit.  Besides,  you  intend  to 
have  me  back  here  with  you?  And  besides  again,  I  bum  to 
make  a  last  brave  nppearance,  I  have  not  outraged  the  world, 
dear  Emmy,  whatever  certain  creatures  in  it  may  fancy/' 

She  had  come  out  of  her  dejeclcdresi  with  a  shrewder 
view  of  Dacier;  equally  painful,  for  it  killed  her  romance,  and 
diangn"!  the  garden  of  their  companionship  in  imagination  to 
a  waste.  Her  clearing  intellect  prompted  it,  whilst  her  na- 
ture protected,  and  reviled  her  to  uplift  him.  He  hcd  loved 
her  *1  shall  die  knowing  that  a  mar  did  love  me  once,"  she 
said  to  her  widowed  heart,  and  set  herself  blushing  and 
blaoching.  But  the  thought  grew  inveterate:  'THe  coidd  not 
bear  mucK"  And  in  her  quick  brain  it  shot  up  a  crop  of 
similitudes  for  the  quality  of  that  man*s  love.  She  shud- 
dered, as  at  a  quick  cleaving  of  cold  stee!.  He  had  not  given 
her  a  chance;  he  had  not  replied  to  her  letter  written  with  the 
pen  dipped  in  hpr  hearts  blood:  he  must  have  gone  straight 
away  to  the  woman  he  married.  Thi^  after  almost  justifying 
the  scanflalou*  world: — after.  .  .  .  She  realized  her  sensa- 
tions of  that  night  when  the  houw-door  had  closed  on  him:  her 
feeling  of  lost  sovereignty,  degradation,  feminine  danger, 
friendlessness :  and  <!he  wa?  oraware,  and  never  knew,  nor  did 
the  world  ever  knnw,  what  cunning  had  inspired  the  frosty 
Cupid  to  return  to  her  and  he  warmed  by  striking  a  bargain 
for  his  weighty  secret.  She  knew  too  well  that  she  was  not 
of  the  snows  which  do  not  melt  however  high  her  conceit  of 
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herself  might  place  litr.  Happily  she  iiow  stooO  out  o£  ihe 
stxtif  in  a  bracing  tciiipcralure.  Polar;  auU  her  coiitpas-sioii  for 
woiiiea  was  deeply  sUtcrly  in  tcitdcntc^s  and  uiulcf standing. 
S!ie  spoke  of  it  to  Emma  as  iter  gain. 

"I  have  not  seen  that  you  required  to  suffer  lo  be  consid- 
erate/' Emma  anid. 

"It  is  on  my  conscience  that  I  negkctcd  Mary  Faynham, 
among  othcm — and  because  you  did  not  take  to  her,  Emmy/' 

"The  reading  of  it  appears  to  mc  that  she  has  tteglccted 
you-" 

She  was  not  in  my  confidence,  and  so  I  constmc  it  u 
delicacy.    One  never  loses  hy  belic^-ing  the  best/' 

'*If  Ore  is  not  duped/' 

''Expectations  dupe  us,  not  trusL  The  light  of  every  soul 
bums  upward.  Of  course,  most  of  them  are  candles  in  tlic 
wind.  Let  us  allow  for  atmospheric  disturbaitce.  Now  I 
thank  you,  dear,  for  bringing  me  back  to  life.  1  see  that  I 
was  really  a  selfish  stiicidc,  because  I  feci  I  have  power  to 
do  some  good^  and  belong  to  the  army.  W'hcn  wc  arc  be- 
ginning to  reflect,  ds  I  do  now,  on  a  recovered  basis  of  pure 
health,  wc  have  the  world  at  the  dawn  and  know  wc  are  young 
in  it,  with  great  riches,  great  things  gained,  and  greater  to 
achieve.  Personally  1  behold  a  queer  little  wriggling  worm 
for  myself;  but  as  one  of  the  active  world  I  stard  high  and 
shapely ;  and  the  very  thought  of  doing  work,  is  Ukc  a  draught 
of  the  desert-springs  to  mc.  Instead  of  which  I  have  once 
more  to  go  about  preacnting  my  face  to  vindicate  my  char- 
acter. Mr.  Redwonh  woidd  admit  no  irony  in  thati  At  all 
events,  it  is  anti-climax.'* 

"I  forgot  to  tcU  you,  Tony^  you  have  been  proposed  for/' 
said  Emma;  and  there  was  a  rush  of  savage  colour  over 
Tony's  cheek. 

Her  apparent  apprchcnsiom  were  relieved  by  ^earing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Smith, 

"My  poor  dear  countryman!  and  he  tliought  me  worthy, 
did  he?  Some  day,  when  wc  arc  past  his  repeating  it.  Til 
thank  him." 

The  fact  of  her  smiling  happily  at  the  narration  of  Sul- 
livan Smith's  absurd  proposal  by  mediatrix,  proved  to  Emma 
how  much  her  nature  thirsted  for  the  smallest  support  in  her 
self  esteem. 
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TTic  uecond  campaign  of  London  was  of  bad  augury  at 
the  commencement,  owiug  to  the  ridiculous  int<jrvcntioQ  of  a 
street-organ,  that  ground  its  pipev  in  a  sprawling  roar  of  one 
of  the  Puritan  marches,  just  a$  the  carnage  was  landing 
them  at  the  door  of  her  house.  The  notes  were  harsh,  dis- 
sonant, drunken,  interlocked  and  horribly  torn  asimder.  in- 
tolerable to  car3  not  keen  to  exlract  the  tune  through  dreadful 
memories,  Diatu  sat  startled  and  paralyzed.  The  melody 
crashed  a  revival  of  her  days  with  Dacier,  as  in  gibes;  and  yet 
it  reached  tc  her  heart.  She  imagined  a  ProviHerce  that  was 
trying  her  on  the  thre^hr^hl,  striking  at  her  feebleness.  She 
had  to  lock  herself  in  her  mom  for  an  liour  of  deadly  ahan- 
d^mment  10  misery,  resembling  the  nm  of  poison  through  her 
hlnnd,  before  she  conld  bear  to  lift  eye*  on  her  friend;  to 
whom  subsequently  she  said:  "Emmy,  there  are  wounds  th:il 
cut  sharp  afi  the  enchanter's  sword,  and  we  don't  know  we 
are  in  halves  till  some  rough  old  intimate  claps  us  on  the  back, 
merely  to  ask  us  how  we  arc  I  I  have  to  join  myself  together 
again,  as  well  as  I  can.  It's  done,  dear;  but  don'l  notice  the 
cement" 

"You  win  be  brave,"  Kmma  petitioned. 

*T  long  to  show  you  I  will" 

The  mccling  with  those  who  could  guess  a  portion  of  her 
story,  did  not  disconcert  her.  To  Lady  Pennon  and  Lady 
Smglcby,  she  was  the  brilliant  Diana  of  her  nominal  luminary 
issuing  from  cloud.  Face  and  tongue,  she  was  the  same;  and 
once  in  the  stream,  she  sfWMi  gathered  its  current  topics  and 
scaitereil  her  arrowy  phrases.  Lady  Pennon  ran  about  with 
them,  declaring  that  the  beautiful  speaker,  if  ever  do^vn,  was 
up,  and  up  to  her  finest  mark-  Mrs.  Fryar-Gimnett  had  then 
become  the  hlazing  regnant  anti-social  star;  a  distresser  of 
domesticity,  the  magnetic  attraction  in  the  spirituous  flames 
of  that  wild  snap<lragon  bowl,  called  the  upper  class:  and 
she  was  angelically  blimde,  a  straw-colored  beauty.  "A  lovely 
wheatsheaf,  if  the  head  were  ripe  "  Diana  said  of  her, 

"Threshed,  says  her  fame,  my  dear,"  Lady  Pennon  re- 
plied, orherwi*;e  alluiiive. 

*'A  wheatsheaf  of  contention  for  the  bread  of  wind,"  said 
Diana,  thinking  ot  foolish  Sir  Lukin :  thoughtless  of  talking  to 
a  gosi(!p. 
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She  would  have  dliot  a  lighter  dart^  had  slic  meant  it  to 
fly  and  fix. 

Proclaim,  yc  classics,  wliat  minor  Goddess,  or  primal.  Iris 
or  Ale,  sped  straight  away  on  wing  to  the  empty  whcatMieaf- 
ears  of  llie  goIden*visag^  Amabd  Fryar-Gumiclt,  datightcr 
of  Denictcr  in  the  ficlc!  ti>  behold,  of  Aphrodite  in  her  rosy 
incendiarism  for  Uic  many  of  xncw,  filling  lh;il  pcaily  concave 
with  a  perversion  of  ilie  uttered  speech,  sxich  at*  never  lady 
could  Iiave  repe-itcil,  nor  man,  if  Ic^s  than  a  rcapint^  harvester; 
which  verily  for  women  to  hear,  15  to  stamp  a  huWaiitiiil  dam- 
natory verification  upon  the  deliver)'  of  the  saying: 

"Mrs-  Warwick  says  of  you,  that  you're  a  bundle  of 
straws  for  everybody  and  bread  for  nobody." 

Or,  stranger  speculatitjii,  ttiruugh  what,  and  what  nuintier 
of  conduits,  cutioils  and  variously  colouring,  did  it  reacli  tlic 
fair  Amabel  of  the  iiifant-in<rad1e  smile,  in  that  defonnation 
of  the  original  utterance!  To  pursue  the  thing,  would  be  to 
enter  the  Miblersensual  perfumed  caverns  of  a  Roma[Ke  of 
i-'aahionablc  Life,  wilh  no  hope  of  coming  back  to  light,  other 
than  by  tail  of  lynx,  like  the  great  Arabian  seaman,  at  the  last 
page  of  the  final  chepter  A  prospectively  popular  narrative 
indeed!  and  coin  to  reward  it,  awd  applause.  But  I  am  re- 
minded that  a  story  properly  closed  on  the  marriage  of  the 
heroine  Constance  and  her  young  Minister  of  State,  has  no 
time  for  conjuring  cbcmisls'  bouquet  of  aristocracy  to  lure  the 
native  taste.  When  wc  Iiave  satisfied  Englidi  sentiment,  our 
fade  is  done,  in  every  branch  of  art,  i  htar;  and  it  will  account 
to  posterity  for  the  condition  of  the  brandies.  Those  yet  wake- 
ful eccentrics  interested  in  such  a  person  as  Diana,  to  (he  ex- 
tent of  remaining  attentive  till  the  curtain  falls,  demand  of 
me  to  gather  up  the  threads  concerning  ber;  which  my  gar- 
dener, sweeping  his  pile  of  dead  leaves  before  the  storm  and 
night,  advises  me  to  do  speedily.  But  it  happens  that  her  re- 
semblance to  her  sex  and  species  of  a  civilized  period  plants 
the  main  threads  in  her  bosom.  Rogues  and  a  policeman,  or 
a  hurried  change  of  front  of  all  the  actors,  are  not  a  part  of 
our  slow  machinery. 

Nor  is  she  to  show  herself  to  advantage.  Only  those  who 
read  her  woman's  blood  and  character  with  the  head,  will  care 
^or  Diana  of  The  Crossways  now  that  the  knot  of  her  history 
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has  been  unravelled-  Some  little  love  tHcy  mwst  have  for  her 
likewiBc;  and  lioiv  it  can  be  quickened  on  behaU  o£  a  woman 
who  never  &entinientanzes  publicly,  and  lus  no  dolIy-doUy 
compltaiKrCf  aiKl  muiwa  on  actual  life,  and  fatigues  with  the 
exercise  of  braim,  nnd  is  in  siooth  an  alien;  a  princess  of  her 
kind  and  rime,  but  a  foreign  one,  speaking  a  language  distinct 
from  the  mercantile,  trafficking  in  ideas — this  is  the  problem. 
For  to  be  true  to  her,  one  cannot  attempt  at  propitiation.  She 
said  worse  things  of  the  world  tHan  that  which  was  conveyed 
,to  the  boxed  cars  of  Mrs.  Fryar^C.unnett  Accepting  (he  war 
declared  against  her  a  second  time,  she  performed  the  com- 
mon mental  trick  in  adversity  of  setting  her  personally  known 
innocence  to  lessen  her  generally  unknown  error;  but  antici- 
pating tliat  this  mij^ht  become  known,  and  the  other  not,  and 
feeling  that  the  motives  of  the  acknowledged  error  had  served 
to  guard  her  from  being  the  culprit  of  the  charge  she  writhed 
under,  she  rushed  out  of  a  meditation  cmnpoimded  of  mind 
and  nerve*,  with  derisJon  of  the  world's  notion  of  innocence 
and  e:^timate  of  error.  It  was  a  mood  lasting  through  her  stay 
in  Tendon,  and  longer,  tf>  the  discomfort  of  one  among  her 
friends;  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  Anti-climax  Expedition,  as 
she  called  it 

For  the  rest,  her  demeanour  to  the  old  monster  world  ex- 
acting the  servility  of  her»  in  rep:i>'Tnent  for  its  tolerating 
coimtenance,  was  faultless,  Kmma  beheld  the  introduction  to 
Mrs,  Warwick  of  his  bride,  by  Mr.  Percy  t)acier.  She  had 
watched  their  approach  tip  the  ball-room,  thinking  how  differ- 
ently would  Reilworth  and  Tony  Iiave  looked.  Differently, 
had  It  been  Tony  and  Dacier;  but  Emma  could  not  persuade 
herself  of  a  possible  harmony  between  them,  save  at  the  cost 
of  Tony's  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  greater  heart  in  a  per- 
formance equivalent  to  Suttee,  Perfectly  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  higher  ordcn  he  seemed  the  effigy  of  a  tombstone 
one,  fixed  upright  and  civiily  proud  of  his  effigy  bride.  So 
far  Emma  considered  them  fitted.  She  perceived  his  qukk 
eye  on  her  comer  of  the  room;  necessarily,  for  a  man  of  his 
breeding,  without  a  change  of  expression.  An  emblem  per- 
taining to  her  creed  was  on  the  heroine's  neck ;  also  dependent 
at  her  waist:  she  was  white  from  head  to  foot,  a  sjTnbol  of 
purity-     Her  frail  smile  appeared  deeply  studied  in  purity. 
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Judging  from  bcr  look  and  her  reputation,  Eomia  divined  ttat 
the  man  w&s  justly  mated  wit))  a  devious  filmy  ^cniimcntaUst, 
likely  to  "fidcSc  lianmonics  on  the  sensual  strings*'  for  him  at 
a  mad  rate  in  the  years  to  come  Such  fiddling  is  indeed  the 
peculiar  divcrsioa  of  the  opulent  of  a  fatly  prosperous  people ; 
who  lake  it,  one  may  concede  to  them,  for  an  in:^p]red  elimina- 
tion of  the  higher  notes  of  Hfc,  the  very  highest.  That  say- 
ing of  Tony*3  ripeDcd  with  full  significance  to  Emma  now- 
Not  senaualism,  but  sham  spirittialL'im,  was  the  meaning;  and 
however  fine  the  notes,  they  come  skilfully  evoked  of  the 
tmder-brutc  in  us.  Reasoring  it  so,  she  tVnjght  it  a  saying 
for  the  penetration  of  the  moot  polished  and  dccepii\'e  of  the 
later  human  maidcs.  She  had  besideSt  be  it  owned,  a  triumph 
m  conjuring  a  sentence  of  her  friend's,  like  a  sword's  edge, 
to  meet  them;  for  she  was  boiling  angrily  at  the  ironical  des- 
tiny which  had  given  to  tho<ic  two  a  beclouding  of  her  beloved, 
Tvhom  she  could  have  rebuked  in  turn  for  her  insane  caprice  of 

But  when  her  beloved  stood  up  to  greet  Mrs,  Percy  Dacier, 
all  idea  save  tremulous  admiration  for  the  \*aliant  woman, 
who  lia<l  been  wounded  nigh  to  death,  passed  from  Emma's 
mind.  Diana  tempered  her  qvteenliness  to  address  the  favored 
lady  with  smiles  and  phra&es  of  gentle  warmth*  of  goodness 
of  nature ;  and  it  became  a  halo  rather  than  a  personal  eclipse 
that  she  cast 

Bmma  looked  at  Dacier.  He  wore  the  prescribed  conven- 
tional air,  subject  in  half  a  mtniitc  to  a  rapid  blmking  of  the 
cydids.  His  wife  could  ha^x  been  inimicaUy  imagined  fas- 
cinated and  dwindling,  A  spot  of  colour  came  to  her  cheeks. 
She  likewise  began  to  bltnk. 

The  happy  couple  bowed,  proceeding;  and  Emma  had 
Daeier's  back  for  a  study.  Wt  score  on  that  flat  slate  of  man, 
unattractive  as  it  is  to  hostile  obser\'ations.  and  unprotected, 
the  ilevice  we  clioose.  Her  harshest,  was  the  positive  thought 
that  he  had  taken  the  woman  best  suited  to  bim.  Doubtless, 
he  was  a  man  to  prize  the  ;iltar-candle  abo\'e  the  lamp  of  day- 
She  fancied  the  back  view  of  him  shrunken  and  straightened; 
perhapft  a  mere  hostile  fancy;  though  it  waft  conceivable  that 
he  -diould  desire  as  little  of  these  meetings  as  possible.  Eclipseft 
are  not  courted. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
RgCCTT  Novelists  and  Story  Writers — (Comimied)* 

Thomas  Hardy,  born  in  1S40,  belongs  to  ihc  naiuralialic 
school — an  off-&}iooc  of  realism  wtiich  dwells  chieny  upon  the 
darker  ^nd  pessimistic  &ide  of  the  picture.  Knowing  rural 
life  aiid  scenes  frcm  childhotril,  Ik  lias  taken  tlie  district  of 
Wessex  and  used  it  as  \ih  stage,  finding  his  characters  in  his 
imagination,  ahhough,  indctxl,  tticy  closely  resemble  his  own 
neighbours.  He  is  a  natiin:*uor?^hippvr  and  his  L>ouks  brcalhc 
of  tlic  spirit  of  nature  nitlier  tlian  abound  in  dtfscriptton^  of 
sun^ts  and  *tnr-liglit  nights^.  The  ntvcr-ciidtng  rgniid  of 
seasons,  the  creative  forces  in  Ihc  natural  world,  the  sccd- 
dmc  and  harvest*  (he  winlcr  sicqi  and  yearly  lesurrccliorH— 
tbcMT  bcantiful  recurrences  permeate  his  stories^  ennobling  and 
disungnishing  them  from  others.  Hardy  finds  in  the  love  of 
nature  what  others  find  in  the  consolation  of  religion.  Realiz- 
ing to  an  extreme  the  sorrow,  bitterness  and  anguish  endured 
by  those  who  arc  in  no  way  accountable  (or  their  suffering, 
any  idea  of  a  personal  deity  is  absolutely  obliterated,  and  his 
feeling  for  n^iture,  although  so  sensitive  and  responsive,  falls 
short  of  enabling  him  to  graap  with  profound  conviction  the 
existence  of  eternal  laws  which,  since  they  hold  tlic  universe 
tn  power  cannot  be  adcqnntcly  comprchcnckd  by  finite  mind, 
and  since  they  supply  an  uplift,  never  really  lost,  though  some- 
tunes  lost  to  view,  cannot  work  nltimutcly  for  evil.  Stopping 
short  of  tliis  realisation  which  cauc^cd  Browning  to  exclaim 
'•Man  has  forever!"  he  can  only  ask  over  and  over  again: 
''What  is  the  good  in  it  all?*' 

Hardy  has  spent  his  years  among  the  eoumr>*  people 
whom  he  depicts  in  his  stories.  Holding  with  the  realists  that 
the  novelist's  function  is  to  photograph  life,  not  to  traffic  with 
enchantment,  he  has  confined  himself  to  things  seen  and 
known.  Believing  that  conventionalities  enwrap  the  ones 
ordinarily  met  in  society  w>  completely  that  there  is  no  hope  o£ 
accurately  depicting  their  real  feelings,  he  has  chosen  to  take 
the  peasants  as  a  guide — tlie>-  being  incapable  of  subtlety  and 
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tlbguisc.  One  caiuiot  &iil  to  disctro  some  similarity  between 
his  treatment  of  the  simple,  untutored  niral  folk  and  MUlefs 
■peasants.  To  be  sure.  Millet  knew  oiily  the  victims  of  rclait- 
Ic^  lull  and  abjci:t  povcrt}*,  whereas  Hard/'s  cluractcrs  enjoy 
many  of  life's  arlK^  jpy^p  yet  the  same  spirit  of  resignation 
to  fate,  the  sanic  ■iurrcnder  to  circumstances  lliat  bind  thcra  to  ^m 
a  life  of  labor  and  Iiardaliip,  precluding  any  oppoiluuily  for  V 
cljoice,  h  neverihcle9»  diicerntble.  This  difTcrcnce  may  be 
9cen:  Millet*»  peasants  arc  wholly  in  hannony  with  the  infinite 
and  take  tlieir  ^ad  lut  ns  a  matter  of  counc;  liardy'ft  charac* 
ters  are  often,  like  himsdf,  "irrcconcikd."  ^M 

Wliercas  Trollopc,  Thackeray  and  Balzac  e^iabli^cd   a 
unity  in  their  books  by  oftciilimcs  cariyii^  the  same  charac-        i 
ters  Along  from  one  talc  to  another,  Ilarxly  has  gained  quite  as  H 
pctcnt  a  unity  by  lioldin^:  always  to  the  same  locality  and 
landscape.    In  tliis  respect  his  stones  arc  unique. 

In  A  Pair  of  Blu^  Byes,  Return  of  the  Ncthre  and  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbcrvilles,  Hardy  has  set  forlli  hh  interpretation  of 
life:  that  people  arc  not  free  but  arc  hampered  by  conditions   ^ 
of  hcrcdi^  and  environment  over  wlucli  they  have  no  con-  ^M 
trot;  that  children,  deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  matter,  arc  ^^ 
brought  in  the  world  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  forebears; 
that  relentless  fate  holds  all  in  its  grasp  and  there  il  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  do  whatever  comes  to  us  to  be  df>nc.    Son>c 
wilt  sin,  and  the  sin  really  lies  at  the  door  of  others,  they  de-  ^j 
serving  to  stand  sinless  before  eternal  judgment.     All  this  ia  -^M 
told  in  masterly  stories*  exprt-^sed  in  apt  and  pleasing  c^ction, 
while  ever  the  restoring  aspects  of  trees  and  brooks,  rivers 
and  gladesr  vales  and  hills,  cast  their  mitigating  influence  over 

all 

Much  may  be  said  of  Hardy's  gifts;  his  invention  and  por- 
trayal of  Wessex  folk,  his  compact  plots  and  carefully  con- 
structed stories.  However,  his  novels  should  be  viewed  as  a 
part  of  tlie  picture — not  the  whole.  A  Meredith,  a  Brown- 
ing, a  E>ickens  and  a  Stevenson  are  needed  to  supply  other 
parts.  Although  every  age  may  need  its  moralist  to  crj- 
"Vanity^  vanity,  all,  all  ia  ^-anityT'-^althougli  the  relentless 
grip  of  vice  and  poverty  ever  need  a  genius  to  portray  them, 
in  order  tn  injqiire  men  trt  "look  up  not  down,  in,  not  out,  and 
lend  a  hand'*— diere  mu^t  be  also  vcnces  to  say  with  Browning : 
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"My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  jiiercc 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  Htrctched; 

*'«■■■ 
That  vvliat  began  best,  can't  end  worsts 
Mor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  uccursL" 
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''AipDBjP  the  tew  features  of  agricultural  England  which 
ntEiui  ~to  appearance  but  little  modified  by  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, may  be  reckoned  tlie  high,  grassy  and  furz>*  downs» 
coombs^  or  cwe-leases.  as  Ihcy  are  indifferently  called,  that  fill 
a  large  area  of  certain  counties  in  ihe  south  and  southwest  If 
any  niark  uf  human  occupation  is  met  with  hereon^  it  usually 
takes  the  form  of  the  solitary  cottage  of  some  shepherd. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a  lonely  cottage  stood  on  such  a 
down,  and  may  possibly  be  standing  there  now.  In  spite  ol 
its  loneliness,  however,  the  spot,  by  actiLil  measurement,  was 
not  more  than  five  miles  from  a  counly  town.  Yet  that  affected 
It  little.  Five  miles  of  irr^ular  upland,  during  the  long  inim- 
ical sensons,  with  their  sleets,  snows,  rains,  and  mists  afford 
withdrawing  space  enough  to  isolate  a  Timon  or  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; much  less,  in  fair  weather,  to  please  that  less  repellent 
tribe,  the  poets,  philosophers^  artists,  and  others  who  "con- 
ceive and  meditate  of  pleasant  things  " 

Some  old  earthen  camp  or  barrow,  some  dump  of  trees, 
at  least  some  starved  fragment  of  ancient  hedge,  is  usually 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  erection  of  these  forlorn  dwellings. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  such  a  kind  of  shelter  had  been  disre- 
garded. Higher  Crowstairs,  as  the  house  wa*  called,  stood 
quite  detached  and  undefended.  The  only  reason  for  its  pre- 
cise situation  seemed  to  he  the  crossing  of  two  footpaths  at 
right  angles  hard  by,  which  may  have  crossed  there  and  thus 
for  a  good  five  hundred  years.  Hence  the  house  was  exposed 
to  the  elements  on  al!  sides.  But,  though  the  wind  up  here 
blew  unmistakably  when  it  did  blow,  and  the  rain  htt  hard 
whenever  it  fell,  the  various  weathers  of  the  winter  season 
were  not  quite  so  formidable  on  the  coomb,  as  they  were 
imagined  to  be  by  dwellers  on  low  ground.    The  raw  rimes 
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were  not  so  pcmictous  as  in  the  hollows,  and  the  frosts  were 
scarcely  so  severe  When  ihc  shepherd  and  his  f;imily  who 
tenanted  the  hoii^  were  pitied  for  their  sufferings  £rom  the 
exposure,  they  said  that  upon  the  whole  they  were  less  incoti- 
vtnienced  by  "wnsraes  and  flames"  (hoarses  and  phlegms) 
ilian  when  they  had  lived  by  the  stream  of  a  snug  neighbour- 
ing valley* 

The  night  of  Mnrch  28,  182 — ,  w;ts  precisely  one  of  the 
nights  ihat  were  wont  lu  caP  forth  these  expressions  of  coni- 
niiseration.  llie  level  riinslorm  smote  walls,  slopes,  and 
hedges  HUe  Uie  clothyard  shafts  of  Scalac  and  Crccy.  Such 
sheep  and  out'loor  anitfials  ns  had  no  shelter  stood  with  their 
buttocks  to  the  winds;  while  the  tails  of  little  birds  trying  lo 
roost  on  some  scraggy  thorn  were  blown  inside  out  like  um- 
brelhs.  The  g:4ble'CTid  of  the  cottage  was  stained  with  wet, 
ard  the  eavcsdrf^ppings  flapped  against  the  wall.  Yet  never 
was  commiseration  for  the  shepherd  more  misplaced.  For 
lhat  cheerful  rustic  was  entertaining  a  large  party  in  glorifica- 
tion of  the  christening  of  his  sf^cond  girL 

The  guests  had  arrived  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
they  were  now  all  assembled  in  the  chief  or  living  room  of  the 
dwelling.  A  glance  into  the  apartment  at  eight  o'clock  on 
this  eventful  evening  would  have  resulted  in  the  opinion  that 
it  was  ag  cosy  and  comfortable  a  nook  as  cotdd  be  wished  for 
in  boisterous  weather.  The  calling  of  its  inhabitant  was  pro- 
chimed  by  a  number  of  highly  polished  sheep-crooks  without 
*itemsi  that  were  hung  omaiiientnlty  over  the  fireplace,  the  curl 
of  each  shining  crook  varying  from  the  antiquated  type  en- 
graved in  the  patriarchal  pictures  in  old  family  Bibles  tn  the 
mn*;t  apprAve<l  fashinn  of  the  last  local  sheep-fair.  The  room 
was  lighted  hy  half  a  dozen  canflles.  having  wicks  orly  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  grease  which  enveloped  them,  in  candlesticks 
that  were  never  used  hut  at  high  days,  holy  days  and  family 
feasts.  The  lights  were  scattered  about  the  room,  two  rf  them 
standing  on  the  chimney-piece.  This  position  of  candles  in  it- 
5iclf  was  significant  Candles  on  the  chimney-piece  always 
meant  a  party. 

On  the  hearth,  in  front  of  a  back-brand  to  give  substance, 
blamed  a  fire  of  thorns,  that  crackled  like  "the  laughter  of  the 
fooi;' 
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NitKte^n  persons  were  gathered  here.  Of  these,  five 
women,  wcnring  gowns  of  various  bright  hues,  sat  in  chairs 
along  the  wall ;  girls  shy  and  not  shy  filled  the  window-bench ; 
four  men,  including  Charlie  Jake,  the  hedge  carpenter,  Elijah 
New,  the  parish  clerk,  and  John  Pitcher,  a  neighbouring 
dairyman,  the  shepherd's  father-in-law.  lolled  in  ihe  settle;  a 
3'oung  man  and  maid,  who  were  blushing  over  tentative  pcur- 
parters  on  a  life-companionship,  sat  beneath  the  comer-cup- 
board; and  an  elderly  engaged  man  of  6fty  or  upward  moved 
restlessly  about  from  spotii  where  his  betrothed  was  not  to  the 
spot  where  she  was,  EnjoymeiU  was  pretty  general,  and  so 
much  the  more  prevailed  by  being  unhampered  by  conven- 
tional restriction).  Absolute  confidence  in  each  otlier's  good 
opinion  begal  perfect  ease,  while  the  finishing  stroke  of  man- 
ner, amounting  to  a  truly  princely  serenity,  was  lent  to  the 
majority  by  the  absence  of  any  expression  or  trait  denoting 
that  they  wished  to  get  on  in  the  world,  enlarge  their  minds,  or 
do  any  eclipfiing  thing  whatever — which  nowadays  so  gen- 
erally nips  the  bkKim  ati<l  Ijorhomie  nf  all  except  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  social  scale. 

Shepherd  Kennel  had  married  well,  his  wife  being  a  dairy- 
man's daughter  from  a  vale  at  a  di<»tarce,  who  brought  fifty 
guineas  in  her  pocket — and  kept  them  there,  till  they  should 
be  required  for  ministcrinff  to  the  needs  of  a  coming  family. 
This  frugal  woman  had  bpen  somewhat  exercised  as  to  the 
character  that  *ihould  he  given  to  the  gathering.  A  sit'StiD 
party  had  its  advantages,  bnt  an  undisturbed  position  of  ease 
in  chairs  and  settles  was  apt  to  lead  on  the  men  to  such  an 
unconscionable  deal  of  toping  that  they  would  sometimes 
fairly  drinlc  the  house  dry,  A  dancing  party  was  the  alterna- 
tive, but  this,  while  avoiding  the  foregoing  objection  on  the 
$core  of  good  drink,  had  a  counterbalancing  disadvantage  in 
the  matter  of  good  victuals,  Ihe  ravenous  appetites  engendered 
by  the  exercise  causing  immense  havoc  in  the  buttery.  Shep- 
herdess Fennel  fell  lack  upon  the  intermediate  plan  of  min- 
gling short  dances  with  short  periods  of  talk  and  singing,  so 
as  to  hinder  any  ungovernable  rage  in  either  But  this  scheme 
was  entirely  confined  to  her  own  gentle  mind;  the  shepherd 
himself  was  in  the  mood  to  exhibit  the  most  reckless  phases 
of  hospitality. 
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The  fiddler  was  a  boy  of  tbose  parts,  about  twelve  years 
of  3^e,  who  had  a  wonderful  dcxlcniy  in  jigs  and  reels, 
though  his  fingers  were  so  &nia!l  and  short  as  to  necessitate  a 
constant  shifting  for  tlie  high  notes,  from  whicli  lie  scrambled 
back  to  the  first  position  with  sounds  not  of  unmixed  punt)' 
of  tone.  At  seven  the  shrill  iweedle-dee  of  tins  youngster  had 
begun^  acconip:ini«d  by  a  booming  ground-bai;»  from  Elijah 
NeWp  tlie  parish  clerk,  who  h^id  thoughtfully  brought  with  him 
hi*  favourite  niufiic;il  instrument^  the  serpent  Dancing  was 
instantaneous^  Mr*,  Fennel  privately  enjoinirg  the  players  on 
no  accoimt  to  let  the  dance  exceed  the  length  of  a  quarter  of . 
an  hour. 

Bnt  Elijah  and  the  boy,  in  the  excitement  of  their  position, 
quite  forgot  the  injunction.  Moreover.  Oliver  Gile<,  a  man 
of  seventeen,  one  of  the  dancers,  who  was  enamoured  of  his 
partner,  a  fair  girl  of  thirty-lhrcc  rolling  years,  had  recklessly 
handed  a  new  crown-piece  to  the  musicians,  as  a  bribe  to  keep 
gning  as  long  as  they  had  muscle  and  wind.  Mrs.  Fcnnct 
seeing  the  steam  begin  to  generate  on  the  countenances  of  her 
guests,  crossed  over  and  touched  the  fiddler's  elbow  and  put 
her  hand  on  the  serpent's  moiuh.  But  they  took  no  notice, 
and  fearing  she  might  lose  her  cliaractcr  of  genial  hostess  if 
she  were  to  interfere  too  markedly,  *hc  retired  and  sat  down 
helpless.  And  so  the  dance  whizzed  on  with  cumulative  fury, 
the  performers  moving  in  their  planct-like  courses,  direct  and 
retrograde,  from  apogee  to  perigee,  till  the  hand  of  the  wcll- 
Wckcd  clock  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  had  travelled  over  the 
circumference  of  an  hour. 

Mobile  these  cheerful  e\'cnt5  were  in  course  of  enactment 
within  Fcnnd's  pastoral  dwelling,  an  incident  having  consid- 
erable bearing  on  the  party  had  occurred  in  the  gloomy  night 
without.  Mrs.  Fennel's  concern  about  the  gTO^^■i^ff  fierceness 
of  the  cjance  corresponded  in  point  of  time  with  the  ascent  of 
a  human  figure  to  the  solitary  hill  of  Higher  Crowstairs  from 
the  dircctton  of  the  distant  ^wn.  This  personage  strode  on 
through  ihc  rain  without  a  pause,  followng  the  little  worn 
path  which,  further  on  in  its  course,  skirted  the  shepherd's 
cottage.    ,     .     . 

At  last  the  notes  of  the  serpent  ceased  and  the  house  was 
fiilent    This  ceisaUon  of  aclivily  aroused  the  solitary  pedes- 
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trian  from  Ihc  rcvtrw  into  which  lie  had  lapsed,  and,  eincrg- 
mg  from  the  shed,  with  aii  apparcnUy  licw  intention^  he 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  house-door.  Arrived  here,  bis  first 
Act  was  to  kneel  down  on  a  large  Atone  beside  the  row  of  ves- 
sels, and  to  drink  a  copious  draught  from  one  of  them.  Hav- 
ing quenched  his  thirst,  he  roae  ;ind  lifted  his  hand  to  knock, 
but  pausG<l  with  his  eye  upon  the  p;incl.  Since  the  dartc  sur- 
face of  llic  wood  rc^'calcd  ab^ittely  nothing,  it  was  evident 
that  he  must  be  mentally  looking  through  the  door,  as  if  he 
vrislied  to  measure  ihcrel^  all  the  pow^ihilities  that  a  house  of 
lhi£  sort  might  include,  and  how  ihcy  might  bear  upon  the 
question  of  his  entry. 

In  his  indecision  he  turued  and  9urv*cyed  Ibc  scene  around. 
Kot  a  soul  was  anywhere  visible.  The  garden-path  stretched 
downward  from  hia  feet,  gleaming  like  the  track  of  a  snail ; 
the  roof  of  the  litlle  well  {mostly  dry),  the  well-cover,  the 
top  rail  of  the  garden  gate,  were  varnished  with  ihe  same  dull 
liqtJid  glaze;  while,  far  :nvay  in  the  vale,  a  faint  whiteness  of 
more  than  usual  extent  showed  that  the  rivers  were  high  in 
the  meads.  Beyond  all  this  winked  a  few  bleare<l  lamplights 
through  the  beating  drops — lights  that  derote<l  tlie  situation 
of  the  county  town  from  whicli  he  had  appeared  to  come-  'Hie 
ab^nce  of  all  notes  of  life  in  that  direction  seemed  to  clinch 
his  inicntions.  and  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Within,  a  desitltory  chat  had  taken  the  place  of  movement 
and  mmical  *oiind.  The  hwige-carpcnter  was  suggesting  a 
song  to  the  compary,  which  nobody  Just  then  was  inclined  to 
tmdenake,  so  that  the  knock  2f?ordcd  a  not  unwelcome  diver- 
sion. 

"Walk  in!'*  said  the  shepherd  promptly. 

The  latch  clicked  upwatd.  and  out  of  ihe  night  our  pedes- 
trian appeared  upon  the  door-mat.  The  shepherd  arose, 
muffed  two  of  the  nearest  catidles  and  turned  to  look  at  him. 

Their  light  disclosed  that  the  stranger  was  dark  in  com- 
plexion and  not  unprepossessing  as  to  feature.  His  hat,  which 
for  a  moment  be  did  not  remove,  luing  low  over  his  eyes, 
without  concealing  that  they  were  large,  open,  and  deter- 
mined, moving  with  a  (\:i%h  rather  than  a  glance  round  the 
TQom.  He  seenicd  pleased  with  his  5ur\"ey,  and,  baring  his 
shaggy  head,  said,  in  a  rich  deep  voice.  *Thc  rain  is  so  heavy, 
friends,  that  I  ask  leave  to  come  in  and  rest  awlule," 
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*'To  be  sure,  stniriijer/'  sai<1  ihf  ^h^plterd.  "And  failh, 
youVc  been  Iiicky  m  chon^Jiip  your  lime,  for  we  are  hnvii^  .i 
bit  cf  fiing  for  a  glil  cause — though,  lo  l>e  sure,  a  man  could 
hardly  wish  that  glad  cause  io  happen  more  than  oiicc  a  year/' 

"Nor  less,"  spoke  up  a  w'oman.  "For  'lis  best  to  get  yo«r 
family  over  and  doiie  with,  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  a*  to  be  all 
the  earlier  out  of  ihe  fag  o't" 

**And  what  may  be  ibis  glad  cause?"  aslcetl  the  slninger- 

"A  binh  and  a  christening/'  said  the  shepherd. 

The  siranger  hoped  his  host  might  not  be  made  utihstppy 
either  by  too  many  or  too  few  of  such  epi^es,  and  being  in- 
vited by  a  gesture  to  a  pull  at  the  iimg.  he  readily  acquicKed. 
His  manner,  which,  before  entering,  had  beeti  so  dubious,  was 
now  altogether  that  of  a  catrlcss  and  candid  man. 

"Late  to  be  inipstng  athwart  this  coomb — ^hey?"  said  the 
engaged  man  of  fifty. 

''Late  it  is,  master,  as  you  say,  HI  lake  a  seat  in  the  chim- 
TKy-comer,  if  you  have  nothing  to  urge  against  it.  ma'am ;  for 
1  am  a  little  moist  on  the  side  tliat  was  next  the  rain." 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Fennel  assented,  and  made  room  for  the 
self-invited  comer,  who,  having  got  completely  inside  the 
chimney-corner,  stretched  out  his  legs  and  his  anns  with  the 
cxpansivcncss  of  a  person  quite  at  home. 

"Yes,  I  am  rather  cracked  in  the  vamp."  he  said  freely, 
seeing  that  the  eye  of  the  shcphcnrs  wife  fell  upon  his  bools^ 
"and  I  am  not  weTI  fitted  either.  I  have  had  some  rough  times 
lately,  and  have  been  forced  to  pick  up  what  I  can  get  in  the 
way  of  wearing,  but  I  must  find  a  suit  better  fit  for  working- 
days  when  I  reach  home/' 

'*One  of  hereabouts?"  she  inquired- 

''Not  quite  that — further  up  the  countiy." 

''I  thougtit  &^ :  and  so  be  I ;  and  by  your  tongue  you  come 
from  my  neighbourhood,'" 

"Btit  you  would  hardly  have  heard  of  me/'  he  said  quick- 
ly,   "My  time  would  be  long  before  yours,  ma'am,  you  sec." 

This  testimony  to  the  youthfulness  of  his  hostess  had  the 
eflfect  of  stopping  her  citJSs-cxami  nation. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  more  wanted  to  make  me  happy." 
continued  tlie  newcomer,  "and  that  is  a  little  baccy,  which 
1  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  out  of/' 
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ril  fill  your  pipe,''  said  the  shepherd 

"I  must  ask  you  to  lend  im  a  pipe  likewise/' 

"A  smcker,  and  no  pipe  about  "ce?*' 

"1  have  dro])pcti  it  somewhere  on  the  road." 

The  shepherd  filled  and  handed  him  a  new  clay  pipe,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so,  "Hand  me  your  baccy-box — I'll  fill  ihat,  loo, 
now  I  am  about  it" 

The  man  went  througli  the  movement  of  searching  his 
podccts. 

'*Lost  that,  too^'  said  his  entertainer,  with  some  surprise. 

*'I  am  afraid  so"  said  the  man  with  some  confusion. 
"Give  it  to  me  in  a  screw  of  paper.'*  Lighting  his  pipe  at  the 
candle  with  a  suction  that  drew  the  whole  llamc  into  the  bowl, 
he  resettled  himself  in  the  comer  and  bent  his  looks  upon  the 
faint  steam  from  his  damp  legs,  as  if  he  wished  to  say  no 
more. 

Meanwhile  the  general  body  of  guests  had  been  taking 
little  notice  of  this  visitor  by  reason  of  an  absorbing  discussion 
in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  band  about  a  tune  for 
the  next  dance.  The  mailer  t)cing  settled,  they  were  about 
to  stand  up,  when  an  interruption  came  in  the  shape  of  an- 
other knock  at  tlie  door 

At  sound  of  ihc  same  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner  took 
up  the  poker  and  began  stirring  the  brands  as  if  doing  it  thor- 
oughly were  the  one  aim  of  his  existence;  and  a  second  time 
the  shepherd  said,  "Walk  in!"  In  a  moment  another  man 
stood  upon  the  straw-woven  door-mat  He,  too,  was  a 
stringer 

This  individual  was  one  of  a  type  radically  different  from 
the  first  There  was  more  of  the  commonplace  in  his  manner* 
and  a  certain  jovial  cosmopoliianiani  sat  upon  his  feauires. 
He  was  se^'eral  years  older  than  the  first  arrival,  his  hair  be- 
ing slightly  frosted,  his  eyebrows  bristly,  and  his  whiskers 
cut  back  from  his  cliecks.  His  face  was  rather  full  and  flabby, 
and  yet  it  was  not  altogelhcr  a  face  wiihoiil  power,  A  few 
grog-blossoms  iTiarked  the  neighbouThood  of  his  no^.  He 
fluug  back  his  long  drab  great-coat.  levealing  that  beneath  it 
he  wore  a  auil  of  cinder-gray  shade  throughout.  Urge  heavy 
seals,  of  some  metal  or  other  that  would  take  a  polish,  dan- 
gling from  his  fob  as  his  only  personal  ornanKnt.     Shying 
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Ihc  water-drops  from  his  low-crowned  glazed  hat,  he  said,  "I 
must  ask  for  a  few  minuter'  shelter,  comrades,  or  I  shall  be 
wetted  to  ray  skin  before  I  get  to  Castcrbridge-" 

"Make  yourself  at  home,  master,"  said  the  shepherd,  per- 
haps a  trifle  less  heartily  than  upon  tlte  first  occaiioiu  Kot 
Ihat  Fennel  had  the  least  tinge  of  niggardness  in  his  composi- 
tion; But  the  room  was  far  from  large,  spare  chairs  were 
numerous,  and  clamp  companions  were  not  ahogclhcr  desir- 
able at  close  quarters  for  the  women  and  girls  in  their  bright-^ 
coloured  gowns* 

However,  ihe  second  comer,  after  taking  off  his  great-coat 
and  hanging  his  hat  on  a  nail  in  one  of  the  ceiling-bcams 
if  he  had  been  specially  invited  lo  put  it  there,  advanced  and 
sat  down  at  the  table.    This  had  been  pushed  so  closely  into  ■ 
the  chimney-corner,  to  give  all  available  room  to  the  dancers;* 
that  its  inner  edge  grazed  the  elbow  of  the  man  who  had  en- 
sconced himself  by  the  fire:  and  thus  the  two  strangers  werej 
brought   into  close   companionship.    They  nodded  to  cacl: 
other  by  way  of  breaking  the  ice  of  tiuacquainiance,  and  the 
first  siranger  handed  his  neighbour  the  family  mug — a  hug 
vessel  of  brown  ware,  having  its  upper  edge  worn  away  lik< 
a  threshold  by  the  nib  of  whole  generations  of  thirsty  lips  that 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  bearing  the  following  in- 
scnptton  burnt  upon  its  rotund  side  in  yellow  letters: 

Tbsre  Is  No  F^n 
Until!  Cuu- 

The  other  man,  nothing  loth,  raised  the  mug  to  his  lips, 
and  drank  on,  and  on,  and  on — till  a  curious  bluencss  over- 
spread ihc  countenance  of  ihc  slicplicrd's  wife,  who  had  re- 
garded wi(h  no  linle  surprise  the  first  stranger's  free  offer  to 
die  second  of  what  tlid  not  belong  to  him  lo  dispense.     ,     .     , 

Tlic  room  was  so  silent — though  there  were  more  tlian 
(weniy  people  in  it — lliat  nothing  could  be  heard  bui  ihe  pat- 
ter of  the  rain  ;igain&t  the  window^shutlcrs,  accou]]>4iiied  by 
the  occaaional  hiss  of  a  stray  drop  thai  fell  down  the  chim- 
ney into  the  fire,  and  the  steady  puffing  of  the'  iiiun  in  the 
comer,  who  had  now  resumed  his  pipe  of  long  clay. 

The  stillness  was  unexpectedly  broken.  Tlie  distant  sound 
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o£  &  gun  reverberated  through  the  air — apparcnlly  from  the 
direction  of  ihe  counly-town. 

"Be  jiggered  T  cried  the  stranger  who  had  £urg  the  song, 
jumping  i:p. 

'*What  does  that  mean?"  asked  several. 

"A  prisoner  escaped  from  the  Jail — that*3  what  it  means," 

Ait  listened.  The  sound  w^s  repeated,  and  none  of  them 
Gpokep  but  the  man  in  the  chimney-comcr,  who  said  quietly, 
"I've  often  been  told  that  in  this  county  tliey  fire  a  gun  at 
such  times,  but  I  nc\'cr  heard  it  till  now." 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  my  man?"  murmured  the  personage  in 
cinder-^ay. 

*'Surely  it  is  I"  said  ihe  shepherd  involuntarily.  "And 
surely  we've  «ed  hitn!  That  little  man  \^ho  looked  in  at  the 
door  by  now.  and  quivered  like  a  leaf  when  he  leed  ye  and 
heard  your  song!" 

"His  t^th  chattered,  and  the  breath  went  out  of  his 
Iwdy/'  Raid  the  dairyman. 

*'And  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him  like  a  stone/' 
said  Oliver  Giles, 

"And  he  bohed  as  if  he'd  been  shot  at/'  said  the  hedge^ 
carpenter 

"Tnie — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  sink; 
and  he  bolted  as  if  hcM  been  shot  at/'  slowly  summed  up  the 
man  in  the  chimney-corner, 

"I  didn't  notice  it/'  remarked  the  hangman, 

"VVe  were  all  a-wonderingr  what  made  him  run  off  in  such 
a  fright/'  faltered  oiie  of  the  women  against  the  wall,  "and 
now  'tis  explained  T 

The  firing  of  the  alarm*gun  went  on  at  intervals,  low  atKl 
sullenly,  and  their  suspicions  became  a  certainty.  The  sinister 
gentleman  in  cinder-gray  roused  himself  "Is  there  a  con- 
stable  here?"  he  asked,  in  thick  tones,  "If  so,  let  him  step 
forward.** 

Tlic  cngafifcd  man  of  fifty  stepped  quavering  out  from  the 
wall,  his  bctrotlicd  bcR^inninu  to  sob  on  the  back  of  the  chain 

"You  arc  a  sworn  constable?" 

"I  be.  sin" 

"Then  pursue  the  criminal  at  once,  with  assistance,  and 
bring  him  back  here.    He  cau't  have  gone  fan" 
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"I  will,  rir,  I  will — ^when  IVe  got  my  staff.  Til  go  home 
and  get  it,  and  come  sharp  here,  and  sian  in  a  body." 

*'Staffl — never  mind  your  staff;  the  raan'll  be  gonel" 

"But  [  can't  do  nothing  without  my  sta^— can  I,  Wil- 
liam, and  John,  and  Charles  Jake?  No;  for  there*?*  the  king's 
royal  crown  a  painted  on  en  in  yaller  and  gold,  and  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn,  so  as  when  1  raise  en  up  and  hit  my  pris- 
oner, 'tis  m;ade  a  lawful  hlow  (hereby.  1  wouldn't  'tempt  to 
take  up  a  man  without  my  staff — no,  nol  I.  If  I  hadn't  the 
law  to  give  me  courage,  why,  instead  o'  my  taking  up  him  he 
might  take  up  met" 

"Now,  I'm  a  king's  man  myself,  and  can  give  you  author- 
ity enough  for  this,  said  the  formidable  officer  in  gray,  "Now 
Iheui  all  of  ye.  be  ready.     Have  ye  any  lanterns?" 

"Yes— have  yc  any  lanterns?  I  demand  it!"  said  the  con- 
stable 

"And  the  rest  of  you  able-bodied " 

"Able-bodied  men — yes — the  rest  of  ye!"  said  the  con- 
stable. 

"Have  you  some  good  stout  staves  and  pitchforks " 

"Staves  and  pitchforks — in  the  name  o'  the  law!  And 
lake  'em  in  yer  hands  and  go  in  quest,  and  do  as  we  in  author- 
ity tcH  ye  r 

Thus  aroused,  the  men  prepared  to  give  chase.  The  evi- 
dence was,  indeed,  though  circumstantial,  so  convincing,  that 
but  Kltle  argument  was  needed  to  show  the  shepherd's  guests 
that  after  whal  they  had  seen  it  would  look  very  much  like 
connivance  if  the>'  did  not  instantly  pursue  the  urhappy  third 
stranger,  who  could  not  as  yet  have  gone  more  than  a  few 
hundred  yards  over  such  uneven  country. 

A  shepherd  is  always  well-provided  with  lanterns;  and, 
lighting  these  hastily,  and  with  hurdle-staves  in  their  hands, 
they  poured  out  of  the  door,  taking  a  direction  along  the  crest 
of  the  hilt,  away  from  the  town,  the  rain  having  fortunately 
a  litdc  abated. 

Disturbed  by  the  noise,  or  possibly  by  unpleasant  dreams 
of  her  baptism,  the  child  who  had  been  christened  began  to 
cry  hen rt -brokenly  in  the  room  overhead.  These  notes  of 
grief  came  down  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  to  the  ears 
of  the  women  bclowt  who  jumped  up  one  by  one,  and  seemed 
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glad  of  tht  excuse  to  asctnd  and  comfort  the  baby,  for  the 
incidents  of  the  last  half  hour  greatly  opprc^ctl  thcni.  Thus 
in"  the  space  of  two  or  three  minuter  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor  waa  deserted  quite* 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  Hardly  had  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps died  away  when  a  man  returned  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  from  the  direction  the  pursuers  had  taken.  Peeping  in 
at  the  door,  and  seeing  nobody  there,  he  entered  leisurely.  It 
was  the  stranger  of  the  chinincy-corncrp  who  had  gone  out 
with  the  rest.  The  motive  of  his  return  was  shown  by  hh 
helping  himself  to  a  cut  piece  of  skinuucr-eakc  that  lay  on  a 
Icdgc  beside  where  he  had  sat.  and  which  he  had  apparently 
forgotten  to  lake  wJlh  him.  He  also  poured  out  half  a  ctip 
more  mead  from  tlte  quantity  that  remained,  ravenously  eat- 
ing and  drinl<]ng  Uiese  as  lie  stood.  He  had  not  Jitiished  when 
another  figure  canie  in  just  as  quietly — ^iiis  friend  in  cinder- 
gray. 

"Oh— you  here?*'  said  the  latter,  «iniliiig.  '*!  thought  yoii 
had  gone  to  help  in  the  capture/'  And  this  speaker  also  re- 
vealed the  object  of  hi£  return  by  looking  solicitously  round 
for  the  fascinating  mug  of  old  mead, 

"And  I  thought  you  had  gone/'  said  the  other,  continuing 
his  *;kimmer-cake  with  some  effort. 

"Well,  on  second  ihoughts,  1  felt  there  w^re  enough  with- 
out me/'  said  the  f  rst  confidentially,  '*am!  such  a  night  as  it  is 
too.  Besides,  'tis  the  business  o"  (he  Government  to  take  care 
of  its  criminals — not  mine," 

"True:  so  it  is.  And  I  felt  as  you  did.  that  there  were 
enoug!i  without  me," 

"I  don*t  want  to  break  my  limbs  running  over  the  humps 
and  hollows  of  this  wild  country." 

"Nor  I  neithen  between  you  and  mc." 

"These  shepherd-people  are  used  to  it — simple-minded 
souls,  you  know,  stirred  up  to  anythingr  in  a  moment  They'll 
have  him  ready  for  me  before  the  morning,  and  no  trouble 
to  mc  at  all." 

"They']]  have  him.  and  we  shall  have  saved  ourselves  all 
labour  in  the  matter." 

"Tnie.  tnie.  Well  my  way  is  to  Casterhride:e :  and  'tis 
as  much  as  my  leg^  will  do  to  take  me  that  far  Going  the 
same  way?" 
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"Ko»  I  am  sorry  to  say!  I  have  to  get  home  over  there" 
(he  nodded  indcfitiitcly  to  the  right)  "and  I  feci  as  yoa  do, 
that  it  is  quite  enoi^  for  my  legs  to  do  before  bedtime-" 

The  olhcr  had  by  this  time  iinishcd  the  mead  in  the  mug. 
after  which,  sh^tking  hands  heartily  at  the  dooft  and  wishing 
each  other  well,  they  went  their  several  ways. 

In  the  meantime  tlic  company  oi  pursuers  liad  reached  the 
end  of  the  hog^back  elevation  which  dominated  this  part  of 
the  towa  They  had  decided  on  no  particular  plan  of  action; 
and,  finding  that  the  man  of  the  l^alcful  trade  was  no  longer 
in  their  company,  they  secnied  quite  unable  to  form  any  such 
plan  now.  They  descended  in  all  tlircctionfi  down  the  hill,  and 
straightway  several  of  the  party  fell  into  Uie  snare  set  by  Na- 
ture for  all  misguided  midnight  ramblers  over  this  part  of  the 
cretaceous  formation.  The  ^'lanchels,"  or  flint  slopes,  which 
belted  the  escarpement  at  intervals  of  a  doxen  yards,  took  the 
Icics  cautious  ones  unawares,  and  lo&ing  their  footing  on  the 
rubbly  rteep  they  slid  sharply  dowmvards,  the  lanleni*  rolling 
from  their  hands  to  the  bottom,  and  there  lying  on  iheir  sides 
till  ibe  horn  was  scorched  through. 

WTien  they  had  agnin  gathered  themselves  together,  the 
shepherd,  as  the  man  who  lcne\v  the  countr>-  best,  took  the 
lead,  and  guided  them  round  these  treacherous  indtnes.  The 
lanterns,  which  seemed  raiher  lo  daizle  their  eyes  and  warn 
(he  fugitive  than  to  assist  them  in  the  exploration,  were  ex- 
tinguislied,  due  silence  was  observed,  and  tn  this  more  ra- 
tional order  they  plunged  into  the  vale.  It  was  a  grassy, 
briery,  moist  defile,  affording  some  shelter  to  any  person  who 
had  sought  it:  hut  the  party  perambulated  it  in  vain,  and 
a^frended  on  the  other  side.  Here  they  wandered  apart,  and 
after  an  interval  closed  together  again  to  report  pmgrcss.  At 
the  second  time  of  closing  in  they  found  themselves  near  a 
lonely  ash,  the  single  trf'e  on  this  part  of  the  coomb,  probably 
sown  there  by  a  passing  bird  some  fifty  years  before.  And 
here-  standing  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  trunk,  as  motionless 
as  the  trunk  itself,  appeared  the  mai  they  were  in  (pifsi  of. 
his  outline  lieing  well  defined  against  the  sky  beyond.  The 
band  noiselessly  drew  up  and  faced  him. 

"Your  money  or  your  life  I"  said  the  constable  slemly  to 
tlie  still  figure. 
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''No>  no,"  wliispcTcd  John  Pitcher,  '"Tisn't  our  side  ought 
to  say  that.  That's  the  doctrine  of  vagabonds  like  him»  and 
WC  be  on  the  side  of  the  law." 

"WtUj  well,"  replied  ihe  coiislaWe  tiiipatienily;  "I  must 
say  sonKthing,  iiiustiL't  1  ?  and  if  you  had  M  the  weight  o*  this 
undertaking  ujwin  your  niiiitl,  ptrrhaps  you'd  &ay  Uic  wrong 
thing,  toul — Prtsuncr  ;U  the  bar,  :&urrcndt:r,  in  the  uavus  of  the 
Father — the  Crown,  I  inane!" 

Tlie  miin  under  tlie  lice  scenicd  nuw  li>  notice  ihcm  for 
the  fir:^t  time,  and,  giving  thtni  no  opportunity  whatever  for 
exhibiting  their  courage,  he  strolled  slowly  towards  them, 
lie  was,  indeed,  the  little  man,  the  third  stranger;  but  his 
trepidation  had  in  a  great  measure  gone. 

"WeU,  travelers"  he  said,  "did  I  hear  ye  speak  to  me?" 

''You  did;  you've  got  to  come  and  be  our  prisoner  at 
oncel"  said  the  constable,  '*Wc  arrest  Ve  on  the  charge  of 
not  biding  in  Castcrbridgc  jail  in  a  decent  proper  manner  to 
be  hung  tomorrow  morning.  Neighbours,  do  your  duty,  and 
seize  the  culpct !" 

On  hearing  the  charge,  the  man  seemed  enlightened,  and, 
saying  not  another  \vx>rd,  resigned  himself  with  preternatural 
civility  to  the  search-party,  who,  with  their  ^a\cs  in  their 
hands,  surrounded  him  on  all  sides^  and  marched  lum  back  to- 
wards the  shepherd's  cottage, 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  by  the  time  they  arrived-  The  light 
shining  from  the  open  door»  a  &ound  of  men's  voices  within, 
proclaimed  to  them  as  they  approached  the  house  that  some 
new  events  had  arisen  in  their  absence.  On  entering  they  di&- 
eoverctl  the  shepherd's  living  room  to  be  invaded  by  two  offi- 
cers from  Casterbridge  Jail,  and  a  well-known  magistrate  who 
lived  at  the  nearest  country-seat,  intelligence  of  the  escape 
havir^  become  generally  cireutated- 

"Gentlemen/'  said  the  constable.  '*!  have  brought  back 
your  man — not  without  r'lik  and  danger;  but  every  one  must 
do  hts  duty!  He  is  in$;ide  this  circle  of  able-bodied  persons, 
who  have  lent  me  useful  aid,  considering  their  ignorance  of 
Crown  work.  Menl  bring  forward  your  prisoner-'*  And  lh« 
third  stranger  was  led  to  (he  light 

"Who  is  this?*'  said  one  of  the  oflFicials. 

'The  mao."  said  the  constable. 
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•'Certainly  not/'  said  ihc  turnkey;  and  ihe  first  corrdjo- 
ratcd  his  statement. 

"But  how  can  it  be  oibcrv^'isc  ?"  asked  ilie  constable.  "Or 
why  was  he  so  terrified  ai  sight  o*  the  singing  iiutrumcni  of 
the  law  who  sat  there  ?"  Hcic  be  related  Ihc  strange  be- 
haviour of  the  third  stranger  on  entering  the  house  during  the 
hangman's  song, 

■'Can't  understand  it,"  said  the  oflker  coolly,  "All  I  know 
is  that  it  is  not  the  condemned  naa  He's  quite  a  different 
character  from  this  one;  a  gauntish  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  rather  good-looking,  and  with  a  musical  bass  voice  that 
if  you  heard  it  once  you'd  never  mistake  as  long  as  you  lived. 

"Why,  souls — 'tftas  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner !" 

"Hey — what?"  said  tlie  magistrate,  coming  forward  after 
enquiring  paniculars  from  tlic  shepherd  in  the  backgroitfHL 
"Ilavcn't  you  got  the  man  after  all?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  constable,  'lie's  the  man  wc  were  in 
scarcli  of,  that's  true;  and  yet  he's  nut  the  man  wc  were  in 
search  of.  Fur  lite  uiau  wc  were  in  ^ca^c1l  of  was  not  the 
man  wc  wanted,  sir,  if  you  luidcrstand  my  everyday  way; 
for  'iwas  the  man  in  the  chimncy-comcrr* 

"A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  altogether  1"  said  the  magislnitc. 
"You  liad  better  start  for  the  other  man  at  once," 

TIic  prisoner  liow  spoke  for  ll»c  first  time.  The  mention 
of  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner  seemed  to  have  moved  him 
as  nothing  else  could  do.  "Sir,"  he  said,  stepping  forward  to 
the  tnagi^lratc,  "lake  no  more  trouble  about  me.  The  time 
is  come  when  I  may  as  well  speak.  I  have  done  nothing;  my 
crime  is  that  Ihe  coiidemred  man  is  my  brother,  ^rly  this 
afternoon  I  left  home  at  Shottsford  to  tramp  it  all  the  way  to 
Ca^tcrbridge  jait  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  was  benighted,  and 
called  here  to  rest  and  ask  the  way.  W'hcn  I  opened  the  door 
I  saw  before  me  the  very  man,  my  brolTicr.  that  I  thought 
to  sec  in  the  condemned  cell  at  Oistcrbridgc-  Kc  was  in  this 
chimney-comer ;  and  jammed  close  to  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  got  out  if  he  had  tried,  wos  the  executioner  who'd 
come  to  take  his  life,  singing  a  song  about  it  and  not  knowing 
that  it  was  his  victim  that  was  ck>se  by,  joining  in  to  save  ap- 
pearances. My  brother  looked  a  glance  of  agony  at  me,  and 
I  knew  he  meant,  'Don't  reveal  what  you  sec;  my  life  dc- 
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pends  on  it^    I  was  so  terror-struck  that  I  could  hardly  stand, 
and,  not  knowing:  what  I  did,  I  turned  and  hurried  away-" 

The  narrator's  manner  and  tone  had  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  his  story  made  a  great  impression  on  all  around,  "And 
do  you  know  where  your  brother  is  at  the  present  time?" 
asked  the  magistrate. 

"I  do  not  I  have  never  seen  him  since  I  closed  this  door," 
'1  can  testify  to  that,  for  we've  been  between  ye  ever 
since,"  said  the  constable, 

"Where  does  he  think  to  fly  to?  What  is  his  occu- 
pation?" 

"He's  a  watch  and  clock  maker,  sir." 

"  'A  said  'a  was  a  wheelwright — a  wicked  rogue,"  said  the 
constable. 

"The  wheels  of  clocks  and  watches,  he  meant,  no  doubt," 
said  Shepherd  Fennel.  "I  thought  his  hands  were  palish  for's 
trade." 

"Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  re- 
taining this  poor  man  in  custody,"  said  the  magistrate;  *'your 
business  lies  with  the  other,  unquestionably." 

And  so  the  htlle  man  was  released  off-hand;  but  he  looked 
nothing  the  less  sad  on  that  account,  it  being  beyond  the 
power  of  magistrate  or  constable  to  raze  out  the  written 
troubles  in  his  brain,  for  they  concerned  another  whom  he  re- 
garded with  more  solicitude  than  himself.  When  this  was 
done,  and  the  man  had  gone  his  way,  the  night  was  found  to 
be  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  deemed  useless  to  renew  the 
search  before  the  next  morning. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  the  quest  for  the  clever  sheep* 
stealer  became  general  and  keen,  to  all  appearance,  at  least 
But  the  intended  punishment  was  cruelly  disproportioncd  to 
the  transgression,  and  the  sympathy  of  a  great  many  country- 
folk in  that  district  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  fugitive. 
Moreover,  his  marvelous  coolness  and  daring  in  hob-and-nob- 
Wng  with  the  hangman,  under  the  unprecedented  circum- 
sUnces  of  the  shepherd's  party,  won  their  admiration.  So 
tliat  it  may  be  questioned  if  all  those  who  ostensibly  made 
themselves  so  busy  In  exploring  woods  and  fields  and  lanes 
^er^  quite  so  thorough  when  it  came  to  the  private  examina* 
'ton  of  their  own  lofts  and  outhouses.     Stories  wer^  afloat 
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of  a  mysterious  figure  being  occasionally  seen  in  some  old 
overgrown  trackway  or  other,  remote  from  turnpike  roads; 
but  when  a  search  was  instituted  in  any  of  these  suspected 
quarters  nobody  was  found.  Thus  the  days  and  weeks  passed 
without  tidings. 

In  brief,  the  bass-voiced  man  of  the  chimney-corner  was 
never  recaptured.  Some  said  that  he  went  across  the  sea, 
others  that  he  did  not,  but  buried  himself  in  the  depths  of  a 
populous  city.  At  any  rate,  the  gentleman  in  cinder-gray 
never  did  his  morning's  work  at  Castcrbric^,  nor  met  any- 
where at  all,  for  business  purposes,  the  genial  comrade  with 
whom  he  had  passed  an  hour  of  relaxation  in  the  lonely  house 
on  the  coomb. 

The  grass  has  long  been  green  on  the  graves  of  Shepherd 
Fennel  and  his  frugal  wife;  the  guests  who  made  up  the 
christening  party  have  mainly  followed  their  entertainers  to 
the  tomb;  tfie  baby  in  whose  honour  they  all  had  met  is  a 
matron  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  But  the  arrival  of  tiie 
three  strangers  at  the  shepherd's  that  night,  and  the  details 
connected  therewith,  is  a  story  as  well  known  as  ever  in  the 
country  about  Higher  Crownstairs. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Recekt  Noveusts  and  Story  Writers — (ConUrmcd). 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (i8so-i894)  was  bom  in  Scol- 
laod.  Whoever  may  have  found  itic  tragedy  of  life  over- 
whelming, he  certainly  did  not.  Rarely  lias  a  person  lived 
who  has  vuici:d  e;(ultaiit  joy  so  uuiformly  as  he,  ahhough  in 
delicate  health  from  childhood  and  fiiially  a  great  suffcrcr- 
rhe  one  who  can  say  wiih  him,  "I  hclievc  in  die  ultimate 
decency  of  things — ay,  and  if  1  woke  in  hell,  should  sliU  be- 
lieve in  it,"  has  a  place  in  any  age;  there  are  people  who  are 
famishing  to  hear  what  he  can  say,  and  if  he  can  but  say  it 
well,  they  will  love  him  as  the  world  loves  Stc\'eiison, 

He  was  not  a  great  novehst  but  his  persoiulily,  which  per- 
vades all  his  writings,  h  to  a  reiTiark;ibk  extent  respuiisible 
for  hia  pupiilarity,  Tlie  wonderful  cunlrol  of  the  English 
language  which  his  every  page  vouch!>afe:$  i^t  another.  He 
has  told  of  hi&  incessant  efTort  to  learn  the  true  value  of  words 
until  he  could  use  them  as  deftly  as  a  master  uses  his  colors. 
Few  people,  compar^ilivdy  speaking,  realize  that  words  have 
music,  color,  fragrance  and  other  tangible  properties,  to  say 
nothing  of  root  meanings  which  allow  the  one  who  studies 
Ihcm  to  modulate  as  a  carefully  trained  musician.  Stevenson 
grasped  this  truth  while  but  a  boy  and  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  mastering  all  the  changes  and  variations  his  tutive  tongue 
allowed.  As  a  result,  one  may  open  his  books  at  random  and 
read  where  he  will  and  the  beauty  of  language  pleases  no  Icaa 
than  the  vigor  of  the  thought. 

He  retained  lus  boyish  love  of  adventure  and  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  hampered  by  the  prevailing  notion  that 
he  must  write  only  of  people  who  were  lifelike  and  happen- 
ings that  were  probable.  The  psychological  aspect  laid  hold 
of  him  and  failure  as  he  shows  it  results  from  weakness,  lack 
of  determination  and  resolute  will. 

In  2)r  Jckylt  and  Mr.  Ifyde,  a  novel  of  powerful  invention, 
he  pictured  graphically  the  dual  nature  of  men  wherein  two 
forces  struggle  ever  for  mastery.     In  antiquity  good  and  evil 
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were  recognized  as  betr^  in  eternal  contentioa,  and  we  todajr 
caimot  go  far  beyond  that  ancient  conceptioa  Tbe  idea  im* 
deriving  tbe  story  has  often  appealed  to  writers,  although 
xxme  ha5  ever  carried  it  to  its  uUimaie  cod,  as  he  did.  Tcnny* 
son's  Two  Vok^Sf  one  ttTSpiring.  the  other  advocating  de- 
struction. exempJifies  another  ircalmcni  of  llie  same  subject 
In  Ste^'cnson's  book,  the  ckii'er.  generous-hearted  doctor,  re- 
spected and  beloved,  finds  diversion  now  and  then  in  surren- 
dering himself  to  tbe  demon  that  lurks  within  him.  In  this 
guise  he  sallies  forth  to  wreak  his  violence  and  hann  upon 
whom  he  wilL  Spent  with  lust  and  wickedness  be  returns  and 
becomes  again  the  genial  pbysidan,  ministering  to  all  who 
need  his  care.  But  the  time  comes  when  the  demon  triumphs 
and  he  can  no  more  return  unto  himsdf,  although  the  sane 
judgments  of  his  better  nature  frequently  lorment  him-  Tbe 
power  of  the  story  may  be  judged  when  it  is  remcml>cred  that 
the  two  greatest  actors  of  recent  times  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  play  based  apon  this  story — their  hcahh  being  serkmsly 
affected  by  its  overpowering  reality, 

Stevenson  iMXrte  of  the  sea,  of  old  salts,  and  nwn  who 
braved  (he  elements  and  danger,  sought  adventure  uhere  it 
was  to  be  found,  scorned  the  safety  and  security  of  civiliza- 
tion and  went  fonh  to  face  stan'ation,  privations  and  bafHtng 
circumstarKe,  The  world  never  tires  of  heroes;  they  arc  be* 
ings  of  whom  we  often  read  and  seldom  sec,  E\*cn  stories 
tell  us  linle  about  them  in  latter  da>"s,  or  rather,  the  ones  [bc- 
tured  as  heroes  fall  short  of  long  appearing  to  us  in  that  light, 
BecatJsc  he  bclte\'ed  in  heroes  and  created  Uicni.  people  in 
many  lands  love  Stevenson,  rcopniztng  in  him.  a  sufferer  who 
t>cvcr  surrendered  to  his  ills,  bat  talked  and  radiated  good 
cheer  as  long  as  he  lived,  then  died  with  the  wordfr^ 

»Glad  did  I  live,  and  gladly  I  die. 
And  I  hid  me  down  with  a  will." 

trpon  his  1ips-^n  such  a  one  then,  the  world  Bnds  a  hero  bi- 
de^, and  he  is  revered  as  much  for  such  a  death  as  for  his 
beautiful  life  and  literary  legacies. 

Ko  aceount  of  English  fiction  could  fail  to  irKlttde  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  Although  companili\'e!y  yourg,  he  lia*  Iwcn 
a  frequent  contributor  of  stories.    He  has  done  for  Engltth 
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India  what  Miss  Edgeworlh  did  for  Ireland,  anil  his  tilet  of 
the  Briiish  soldier  in  that  bnd  of  heal,  damp,  and  genemi 
climatic  disadvantages  as  well  as  of  tht  natives,  have  given 
him  a  prominent  place  among  present  day  writers.  His  career 
is  not  yet  finished  and  although  recent  years  have  not  foiJTid 
hira  as  prolific  in  creative  work  as  was  once  prophejiied,  much 
Ucs  yet  before  him  and  may  witness  his  literary  perfection. 


Tods'  Ame-^^ouemt. 

Now  Tods'  Mamma  was  a  singularly  charming  woman, 
and  ever>'one  in  Simla  knew  Tods,  Most  men  had  saved 
him  from  deaih  on  occasions.  He  was  beyond  hi*  ayah's  con- 
trol alto^fcther,  and  periled  his  life  daily  to  find  out  what 
would  happen  if  you  pulled  a  Mountain  Battery  mule's  tail. 
He  was  an  utterly  fearless  young  Pagan,  about  six  years  old, 
and  the  only  baby  who  ever  broke  the  holy  calm  of  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council. 

It  happened  this  way !  Tods'  pet  kid  got  loose,  and  fled  up 
(he  hill,  off  the  Boileaiigunge  Road,  Tods  afler  it,  until  it 
burst  into  the  Viceregal  I^dge  lawn,  then  attached  to  "Petcr- 
hoflf."  The  Council  were  sitting  at  the  time,  and  the  windows 
were  open  because  it  was  warm.  The  Red  Lancer  in  the  poKh 
told  Tods  to  go  away;  but  Tods  knew  the  Red  Lancer  and 
most  of  tJie  Member*  of  Council  personally.  Moreover,  he  had 
firm  hold  of  the  kid's  collar^  and  was  beirg  dragged  all  across 
the  flower-beds,  '*Give  my  saloam  to  the  long  Councillor 
Sahibf  and  ask  him  to  help  me  take  McH  back!**  gasped  Tods. 
Tlie  Council  heard  the  noise  through  the  open  windows,  and, 
after  an  imcr%'al,  was  seen  the  shocking  spectacle  of  a  Legal 
Member  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  helping,  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  and  a  Viceroy,  one  small 
and  vcr^'  dirty  boy  in  a  sailor's  suit  and  a  tangle  of  brown  hair, 
to  coerce  a  lively  and  rebellious  kid.  Tlicy  headed  it  off  down 
the  path  to  the  Mall,  and  Tods  went  home  in  triumph  and  told 
his  Maninia  that  oli  the  Councilor  Sahibs  had  been  helping  htm 
to  catch  Moti.  Whereat  his  Mamma  smacked  Tods  for  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  the  Empire;  but  Tods  met 
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the  Legal  Member  the  next  day,  and  told  him  in  confidence 
that  if  the  Legal  Member  ever  wanted  to  catch  a  goat,  he.  Tods, 
would  pvc  him  all  the  help  in  his  power.    "TharJc  you,  Tods,*- 
said  the  Legal  Member. 

Tods  was  the  idol  of  some  ejgtuy  jhamfianis,  and  half  as 
many  sqIscs.  He  saluted  them  all  as  "0  Brother."  It  never 
entered  his  head  that  any  living  being  co;ild  disobey  his  orders; 
and  he  was  the  bufftT  between  the  servants  and  his  Mamma*a 
wrath.  The  working  of  that  household  turned  on  Tods,  who 
was  adored  by  ever>'one  from  the  dhoby  to  the  dog-boy.  Even 
Futteh  Khan,  the  villainous  loafer  khit  from  Mussoorie, 
shirked  risking  Tods'  displeastjre  for  fear  his  co^mates  should 
look  down  on  him. 

So  Tods  had  honor  in  the  land  from  Boiteaugungc  lo 
Qiota  Simla,  and  ruled  justly  according  to  his  lights.  Of 
course,  he  spoke  Urdu,  but  he  had  also  mastered  many  queers 
side-speeches,  like  the  chotei'  bolec  of  the  women,  and  held 
grave  converse  with  shopkeepers  and  Hill^coolies  alike.  H« 
was  precocious  for  his  age,  and  his  mixing  with  natives  had 
taught  him  some  of  the  more  biller  tnilhs  of  life;  the  meanness 
and  the  sordidness  of  it.  He  used,  over  his  bread  and  milk. 
to  deliver  solemn  and  serious  aphorisms,  translated  from  the 
vernacular  into  the  English,  that  made  his  Mamma  jump  and 
vow  that  Tods  muAt  go  Home  next  hot  weather. 

Just  when  Tods  was  in  the  bloom  of  his  power,  the  Suprenx 
Legislature  were  hacking  out  a  Bill  for  the  Sub>Mon1ane 
Tracts,  a  revision  of  tl:e  then  Act,  smaller  than  the  Punjab 
Land  Bill  but  aflTccting  a  few  hundred  thousand  people  none 
the  less.  The  Le^l  Member  had  built  and  bolstered,  and 
embroidered,  and  amended  that  Bill,  till  it  looked  t>cautiful 
on  paper.  Then  the  Council  began  to  5ettle  what  they  called 
the  ''minor  details."  As  if  any  Englishman  legislating  for 
natives  knows  enough  to  know  which  arc  the  minor  and  wliich 
are  the  nujor  points,  from  Uic  native  point  of  view,  of  any 
measure  I  That  Bill  was  triumph  of  "safeguarding  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  tenant."  One  clause  provided  tliat  land  should  not 
be  leased  on  longer  terms  than  five  years  at  a  stretch ;  because, 
if  the  landlord  had  a  tenant  bound  down  for,  say,  twenty  years, 
he  would  squcc/c  tlic  \tiy  life  out  of  him.  The  notion  was  to 
keep  up  a  Mrcani  of  independent  cultivators  in  the  Sub-Mon- 
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tane  Tracts;  and  ethnologically  and  poliiically  the  notion  wm 
coiTCCL  The  only  drawback  was  that  it  was  ajtogclher  wrong. 
A  native's  life  in  Irdia  implies  the  life  of  his  son.  Where- 
fore, you  cannot  legislate  for  one  generation  at  a  time  You 
must  consider  the  next  ironi  the  native  point  of  view.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  native  now  and  tlicn,  and  in  Northern  India 
more  particularly,  hales  being  over-protected  against  himself- 
There  was  a  Naga  village  once,  where  they  lived  on  dead  atvi 
buried  mules.  .  .  .  But  that  is  another  story.  For  many 
reasons,  to  be  explained  latcr^  the  people  concerned  objected 
to  the  BiU,  The  Native  Member  in  Council  knew  as  much 
about  Punjabis  as  he  knew  about  Charing  Cross.  He  bad 
said  in  Calcutta  "the  Bill  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
desires  of  that  tar^c  and  imjiortant  class,  the  cultivaion/*  and 
so  on.  and  so  on.  The  Legal  Member's  knowledge  of  natives 
was  limited  to  English-speaking  Dubaris,  and  his  own  red 
chaprassis.  the  Sub-Montane  Tracts,  concerned  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  Deputy  Commissioners  were  a  good  deal  loo  driven 
to  make  representations,  and  the  measure  was  one  which  deal* 
with  small  land  owners  only.  Nevertheless,  the  Legral  Member 
prayed  that  it  might  be  correct,  for  he  was  a  ner\'0usly  con^ 
scientious  man.  He  did  not  know  that  no  man  can  tell  what 
natives  think  unless  he  mixes  with  them  with  the  varnish  off. 
And  not  always  then-  But  he  did  the  best  he  knew.  And  the 
measure  came  up  to  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  final  touches, 
while  Tods  patrolled  the  Burra  Simla  Bazar  in  his  morning 
rides,  and  played  with  the  monkey  belonging  to  Ditta  Mull, 
the  bunnia,  and  listened,  as  a  child  listens,  to  a]]  the  stray  talk 
about  this  new  freak  of  the  Lord  Sahib's. 

One  day  there  was  a  dinner-party,  at  the  house  of  Tods' 
Mamma,  and  the  Legal  Member  came.  Toda  was  in  bed,  but 
he  kept  awake  till  he  he;ird  the  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  men 
over  the  coffee.  Then  he  pnddled  out  in  his  little  red  flannel 
dressing-gown  :ind  hie  night-suit  :tn^  took  refuge  by  the  tide 
of  his  father,  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  sent  back.  '*See 
the  miscnes  of  having  a  family!"  said  Tods'  father,  giving 
Tods  three  prunes,  some  water  in  a  gla&s  that  had  been  ufed 
for  claret,  an<l  telling  him  to  sit  still.  Tods  sucked  the  prunM 
slowly,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  go  when  they  were 
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finished,  ami  &i|rped  tlte  piiik  water  like  a  man  of  Uie  world,  as 
he  listened  to  Uic  conversaiioiu  Prcscnily,  ihe  Legal  Mnnber, 
talking  "shop"  to  the  Head  of  a  Department,  mentioned  his 
Bill  by  lis  full  name — "The  Suh-Montanc  Tracts  Ryctzvary 
Revised  Enactment/*  Tods  cauglu  :hc  one  naUvc  word  an<l 
hfting  up  his  small  voice  said: 

"Oil,  I  know  ali  about  that!  Has  it  been  murromutttd  yet. 
Councilor  5a/ttAr' 

"How  much?"  said  the  Legal  Member. 

"Murramuttcd — mended.  Put  theck,  yoti  know, — made 
nice  to  please  Viwz  Mull !" 

The  Legal  Member  left  his  place  and  moved  tip  next  to 
Tods, 

"What  do  you  know  about  ryctuwi,  little  man?"  he  said. 

'Tm  not  a  little  man.  Tm  Tods,  ami  I  know  all  about  it 
Ditta  MiJl^  and  Oioga  l^il,  and  Aimr  Naih.  and— oh.  lakhs 
of  mv  friends  tell  me  about  it  in  Ihc  bazars  when  1  talk  to 
them." 

"Oh,  they  do— do  they?    What  do  they  say.  Teds?" 

Tods  tucked  his  feet  under  his  red  flannel  dressing-gown 
and  said :    *'l  must  fink  in  English," 

He  spent  a  minute  putting  his  ideas  in  order,  and  hcgskn 
very  slowly,  translating  in  his  mind  from  the  vernacular  to 
English,  as  many  Anglo-Indian  children  do.  You  must  remcm* 
her  thai  the  Legal  Member  helped  him  on  by  questions  when 
he  halted,  for  Tods  was  not  equal  to  tlie  sustained  Bight  of 
oratory  that  follows: 

*'Diita  Mull  says.  'This  thing  is  the  talk  of  a  child,  and 
was  made  up  by  fools,'  But  /  don't  tliink  you  art  a  fool. 
Councilor  Schib/'  said  Teds  hastily-  "Yoti  caught  my  goat. 
Tliis  is  what  Ditia  Mull  says,  *I  am  not  a  fool,  and  why  should 
the  Sirfcar  say  I  am  a  child  ?  I  can  sec  if  the  land  is  good  and 
if  the  landlord  is  good.  If  I  am  a  fool,  the  sin  is  upon  my 
own  head.  For  Bve  years  I  lake  my  ground  for  which  I  have 
saved  money,  and  a  wife  I  take  too,  and  a  little  son  is  bom,' 
Ditta  has  one  daughter  now,  but  he  says  he  will  have  a  son 
sooa  And  he  says,  'At  the  end  of  five  years,  by  ihts  new 
butidobitst^  I  must  go.  If  I  do  not  go,  I  mu^t  get  fresh  s^aLq 
and  takkits  stamps  on  the  papers,  perhaps  in  tlic  middle  of  the 
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hirvest,  and  to  go  to  the  law-courts  is  wisdom,  but  to  go  twice 
is  Iehatt$tum.'  That  h  quite  irue."  explains  Tods,  gravely-  "AH 
my  friends  say  sa  And  Ditta  Mull  says,  'Always  fresh  takkus 
and  paying  monej"  to  vakils  and  chafftassis  and  law-<;ourts  every 
five  years,  or  else  the  landlord  makes  mc  go.  Why  do  I  waot 
to  go?  If  I  am  a  fool  and  do  not  know,  after  forty  years,  good 
land  when  I  sec  it,  let  me  die!  But  if  tliis  new  bundobust  says 
for  fifttm  years,  that  is  good  and  wise.  My  little  son  is  a 
man,  and  I  am  burned,  and  he  lakes  the  ground,  or  another 
ground,  paying  only  once  for  the  fo^frru-stamps  on  the  papers, 
and  his  lUtle  son  is  born,  and  al  the  end  of  fifteen  years  is  a 
man  too.  But  what  profit  is  there  in  five  years  and  fresh 
papers?  Nothing  but  dikh,  trouble,  dikh.  We  arc  not  young 
men  who  take  tht'se  lands,  but  old  ones — not  farmers,  but 
tradespeople  with  a  little  money — and  for  fifteen  years  we  shall 
have  peace*  Nor  are  we  children  that  the  Sirkar  should  treat 
us  so/" 

Here  Tods  stopped  short,  for  the  whole  table  were  listen- 
ing.    The  Legal  Member  said  to  Tods.  "Is  that  all?" 

",\11  I  can  remcinljcr/'  said  Tods,  "But  you  should  see 
Dilla  Bull's  big  monkey.     It's  just  like  a  Councilor  Sahib," 

•Tods!    Go  to  bed,"  said  his  father. 

Tods  gathered  up  his  dressing-gown  tail  and  departed. 

The  Legal  Member  brougtit  his  hand  down  on  the  tabic 
with  a  crash,  '*By  Jove!"  said  the  Le^l  Member,  "I  belic\'e 
the  boy  is  right    The  sliort  tenure  is  the  weak  point," 

He  left  early>  thinking  over  what  Tods  had  said.  Now,  it 
was  obviouBly  impossible  for  the  Legal  Member  to  play  with  a 
bunnia's  monkey,  by  way  of  getting  understanding;  but  he  did 
Nrltcf.  He  made  iiiqiuHf*.  ahv^ty*;  hriring  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  real  native — not  the  hybrid.  University-trained  mule — ]« 
aa  timid  as  a  colt,  and»  little  by  httle,  he  coaxed  some  of  the 
men  whom  Ihe  measure  concerned  most  intimately  to  give  in 
their  views,  which  squared  very  closely  with  Tods'  evidence. 

So  the  Bill  was  amended  in  that  clause;  and  the  Legal 
Member  was  filled  with  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  Native  Mem- 
ber* represent  very  little  except  the  Orders  they  wear  on  their 
bosoms.  But  he  put  the  thought  from  him  as  illiberal  He 
was  a  most  liberal  man. 


37o  tBt  world's  progress. 

After  a  time,  the  news  got  spread  through  the  bazars  that 
Tods  had  got  the  Bill  recast  in  the  tenure-clause,  and  if  Tods' 
Mamma  had  not  interfered,  Tods  would  have  made  himself 
sick  on  the  baskets  of  fruit  and  pistachio  nuts  and  Cubuli 
grapes  and  almonds  that  crowded  the  veranda.  Till  he  went 
home,  Tods  ranked  some  few  degrees  before  the  Viceroy  in 
popular  estimation.  But  for  the  little  life  of  him  Tods  could 
not  understand  why. 

In  the  Legal  Member's  private  paper-box  still  lies  the  rough 
draft  of  the  Sub-Montane  Tracts  Ryotwary  Revised  Enact* 
ment;  and,  opposite  the  twenty-second  clause,  and  signed  by 
the  Legal  Member,  are  the  words,  "Tod^  Amendment/' 
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Richard  Lc  Gallicnne,  poet,  critic,  writer  of  essays  and 
novels,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  January  30,  1866.  His  father 
was  a  busy  man  of  affairs  ami  his  3on  was  given  an  education 
calculated  to  6t  him  for  a  commercial  life.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1887,  Richard  Le  Gallienne  abandoned  the 
career  upon  which  he  had  entered,  giving  himself  up  to  literary 
pursuits.  W^hilc  he  has  wrinen  some  poems  he  is  probably 
best  known  by  his  novel.  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  I-ikc 
many  anorher  man  possessed  of  an  artistic  taiipemment, 
Le  Gallienne  has  cultivated  certain  personal  eccentricities  which 
have  by  no  means  affected  his  wide  popularity.  His  style  is 
light  and  superncial,  but  he  has  the  gift  of  clothing  his 
fancies  in  beautiful  language.  It  is  conceded  by  his  severest 
critics  that  he  never  attempts  themes  beyond  \m  reach  and  lliat. 
in  spite  of  the  urging  and  coercing  of  otiieis,  he  has  remained 
constant  to  his  original  light  vein. 

The  Blue  Jar. 

Recently  I  was  invited  to  hear  music  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  man.  It  was  a  great  house  and  gorgeous,  and  yet  not 
without  a  certain  taste  in  its  furnishings  and  its  decoration,  a 
taste  tmcharacteristic,  uncommiuing.  and  indeed  representa- 
tive, somewhat  incongruously,  of  the  various  tastes  of  the 
many  poor  artists  who  had  built  and  beautified  it,  rather  than 
of  any  vivifying  taste  in  tlic  one  rich  man  who  occasionally 
occupied  it. 

"How  beautiful  we  artists  make  the  world — for  others!" 
I  sighed  as  my  soul  went  out  to  the  enslaved  architects  and 
painters  and  artificers,  famous,  unknown,  or  infamous,  who 
had  breathed  their  fatal  passion  for  beauty  into  this  rich  man's 
marbles,  woven  it  into  his  tapestries,  dyed  with  their  hearts' 
blood  his  colored  glass,  given  their  dreams  into  his  bondage, 
and  put  their  very  souls  beneath  his  feet.  Sad  artists,  who  in 
every  comer  of  this  house  bad  worked  with  tears! 

And  here  were  the  Musicians!  Music  too  was  a  slave  in 
this  house.  The  bondsmen  came  with  their  long  hair  and 
white  faces,  carr>"ing  their  captive  in-stnimenls  in  their  hands, 
the  deep-Umged  violoncello  that  breaks  the  heart,  and  the  little 
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violin  that  brings  the  tears.  And  with  Ihetn  too  they  carried 
tn  tittle  csigci  of  maniuacript  the  singing  souls  of  the  great 
composers  of  old  time,  whom  tcfiight  lliey  would  re^embod^ 
— ^thcy  would  open  the  dark  mamiscnpts  and  the  souls  would 
fly  forth  among  the  strings — re-cmbody — that  Becthoveti 
might  once  more  utter  his  soul's  agony,  :md  the  rich  man's 
evening  pass  pleasantly  by. 

There  were  many  women  seated  in  the  hall,  fiome  beauti- 
ful; they  wore  man)'  garments  of  great  costlinesG,  some  bcao- 
ttful:  and  upon  their  necks  and  id  their  hair  glittered  many 
jewels,  some  beautiful.  But  I  noted  that  the  fairest  jewels 
were  upon  the  nedc^  least  fair — yet  maybe  kindly  so.  for  thus 
were  they  not  upon  the  neck^  that  moisii  needed  tltem? 

"Yes,"  but  in  that  fant^Ktic  mood  which  munc  induces,  I 
pursued  (he  question  a  step  further:  "Have  the  beautiful 
stones  themselves  no  feelings,  no  preferences?  How  cati 
those  diamonds  glitter  so  in  that  terrible  old  lady's  hair? 
And  are  those  pearls  really  happy  round  yon  yellow  neck? 
They  used  to  live  once,  rodcing  and  shimmering,  deep  down 
in  a  wotwlerful  ocean,     •     *     *" 

And  as  T  mused,  mcthought  <he  pearh  answered: 

"\Vc  pearls  are  never  happy,"  ihcy  said,  "but  there  is  a 
neck  seated  next  to  j^ou  where  indeed  it  would  be  a  joy  to 
live;  *  *  ♦'^  and  a  great  tear  stole  down  from  the  nedc- 
let  and  fell  into  the  lap  of  its  mistress,  who  caught  it  and 
remarked  to  her  neighbor  that  one  of  her  pearls  had  been 
trying  to  escape. 

ITierc  seems  to  me  a  certain  indecency,  even  immorality, 
in  performing  great  music  to  so  trivial  and  commonplace  a 
company  of  men  and  women  as  that  among  which  I  was 
seated.  It  is,  of  coitr^e,  but  a  part  of  the  general  profatiation 
of  the  holy  art*  by  the  vulgar,  a  profanation^  however,  in 
which  perhaps  mudc  suflFers  most,  from  the  intense  intimacy 
of  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  inspirations.  Architecture 
for  the  most  part  shields  itself  by  building  ugly  buildings  for 
most  pOMiihIe  purposes,  but  even  when  it  builds  beautifully 
for  base  uses,  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  sensitive  personal  art,  and 
though  the  soul  of  the  architect  passing  by  and  beholding  the 
money  changers  in  his  beautiful  halls  cannot  but  suffer,  the 
marble  is  not  so  acutely  himself  as  the  notes  of  a  re<iuiem  or 
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the  words  of  a  lyric  arc  the  very  flesh  of  the  co»ipos<r  or  the 
poet.  The  painter  too  may  hide  hts  soul  away  behind  some 
iniper!K>na)  subject,  or  in  some  comer  of  a  picture  where  few 
eye«  are  likely  lo  seek  it.  The  poet  escapes  through  the  sheer 
indifference  of  the  viilgnr  Great  poelrr  is  of  no  use  to 
Euniif<:  a  crowd,  nor  will  it  soothe  the  savage  breast  of  the 
diner,  as  he  sits  rtiddy  at  evening,  with  napkin  hanging  from 
his  ned<  and  h!s  champagne  laughing  at  his  side.  Poetry  ha$ 
to  be  read  to  be  imilerslood — music  needs  only  to  be  played. 

But  n^mic,  like  Latin  or  Greek,  has  an  aural  dccoradve 
quality,  a  patter-surface  of  amusing  sound,  accidental  to  its 
serious  messages  of  joy  or  sorrow.  It  is  autobiography  suit- 
able for  framing — it  is  a  tragic  utterance  of  the  human  soul 
which  you  may  use  as  you  use  torloiscshellr  without  a  thought 
of  the  tortoise.  Music  is  a  beautiful  woman  singing  in  an 
unknown  tongue — some  few  love  what  she  sings,  but  most  see 
only  one  more  woman  to  desire. 

h  has  been  suggested  that  the  favorite  music  of  the  gods  fs 
the  picturesque  murmur  of  human  agony,  as,  deprived  by  dis- 
tance of  intelligible  and  responsible  meaning,  it  mounts  on 
high,  just  as  the  de^iperaie  buzzings  of  imprisoned  and  bewil- 
dered insects,  actually  full  of  pain,  strike  rich  chords  of  (vcnzy 
and  humorous  rage  to  the  ear  of  man.  Play  us  the  "Cruci- 
fixion 1"  '*Eloi  E1<M,  lama  sabacthani" — what  exquisite  anguish 
is  there!  And  it  is  in  some  such  mood  of  purely  af;thetic 
dctaduttcnt  that  wc  listen  to  the  music  of  the  great  German 
and  Italian  masters.  The  swan  is  c]>*ing,  in  great  agony  ol 
spirit — but  alas!  for  our  pity,  it  is  dying  so  beautifully!  It 
is  singing  so  wonderful  a  songi 

"Adclaida!v\dclai(lar' cries  Beethoven,  antl  his  heartbreaks 
in  the  cry — ah!  but  the  cry  is  so  beautiful!  Go  on  breaking 
fofe%erT  great  heart  of  music,  so  that  sometimes  after  dinner 
we  may  hear  again  that  beautiful  cryl 

"Adciaida!" 

I  had  not  noticed  that  among  musicians  had  been  brought 
in  a  wonderful  woman,  ver>"  tall  antl  lovely,  and  regally  simple. 
It  was  sIh:  who  was  singing.  She  was  like  a  Greek  temple  to 
look  upon,  faultlessly  built  of  white  marble;  or  like  som« 
moonlit  tower  of  Italy  which  sways  like  a  lily  from  afar. 
There  was  in  that  great  hall  one  other  thing  as  beautiful  as 
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she — a  little  vase  of  unfathomable  blue^  with  smooth  simple 
sides,  which  at  the  same  moment  I  caught  sight  of,  cloistered 
and  calm  ir  a  niche  high  above  us :  simple  in  shape  as  a  nuid, 
simple  in  color  as  a  violet,  and  all  mysterious  as  a  star. 

At  I^st  the  evening  had  succeeded.  Down  upon  our 
troubled  sea  of  ircongnjiiics,  upon  mediocrity  absurdly  arraj-cd 
as  magnificence,  upon  pretentious  plainness  foolish  with  gcms^ 
down  upon  the  idle  chatter  and  cheat  of  it  all  shone  the  steady 
unflinching  blue  of  that  little  blue  jar.  Here  at  last  was 
something  sufficient,  complete,  elemental,  eternal,  I  know 
nothing  of  pottery,  and  I  knew  as  little  of  the  history  of  my 
jar  as  of  the  beautiful  Greek  Temple  who  was  singing.  It 
was  but  two  curves,  like  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  girl,  enclosing 
a  whole  Iieaven  of  hlue.  But  jt  was  perfect,  perfect  with  the 
timplicity  of  eternal  things.  It  was  complete  in  perfection 
as  a  great  line  of  poetry,  as  llic  flight  of  a  bird,  as  the  cur\'C 
of  a  falling  wave.     It  was  all 

From  that  night  I  remember  no  woman's  face,  no  splendid 
lady,  no  single  particular  of  all  that  lavish  magnificence* 

I  remember  only  that  little  blue  jar- 


CHAPTER   Xa 
Bbcikn'ixcs  of  FiL^CH  FicrioN. 


Prose  fiction  in  France,  as  in  England,  was  a  late  dcvclop- 
menL  Short  talcs  devoid  of  close  relation,  character  sketches, 
strings  of  adventure  were  all  tbat  the  latter  Renaissance  af- 
forded. In  the  scvcnleenth  century  Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac 
evinced  some  lilenry  power  but  died  before  his  thirty-fifth 
year.  His  Comical  History  of  Countries  «i  the  Moon  ond  Sun 
sparkled  with  personal  satire.  However,  he  appears  to  have 
exerted  no  influence  upon  later  writers. 

The  ei^tccnth  century  witnessed  the  bcirfnninjir  of  mod- 
cm  fiction  and  as  Dcfoc  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish novel,  Lc  Sage  was  the  parent  of  modern  European  fic- 
tion. Trw,  before  his  lime  a  plot  only  had  been  lacking  to 
produce  the  novel,  but  it  was  left  for  him  to  make  use  of  raa- 
lerials  at  hand  and  create  a  new  literary  form, 

Alain-Rene  Le  S^ge  (1668-1747)  led  a  comparatively  un- 
cventftd  life.  Having;  access  to  a  copious  library  of  a  friend, 
he  found  Spanish  literature  especially  attractive-  Knowing 
the  country  only  through  books,  he  adopted  it  as  the  scene  of 
his  stories.  Having  previottsly  produced  plays  and  tales  of 
adventure,  these  were  wholly  eclipsed  by  his  masterpiece 
which  is  classed  with  the  great  novels  of  the  world— <7iV  Bias. 
This  story  was  published  in  three  parts,  at  least  ten  years 
elapsing  between  the  publication  of  eacK 

Gil  Bias,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  starts  out  at  the  age 
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Of  seventeen,  with  a  few  coins  and  an  old  mule,  to  seek  his 
fortune  His  haps  and  mishaps  fonn  the  bnrclen  of  the  stoiy. 
He  is  attacked  by  highwaymen  amJ  joins  their  nuinhcr:  prcs- 
cntly  he  enters  as  footman  into  ilic  service  of  a  rcnowTicd  phy- 
sician whose  success  lies  in  Weeding  his  patients.  Shortly  Gil 
Bias  opens  his  owr  office,  but  soon  the  frequency  of  deaths 
caui^d  by  him  compels  him  to  flee.  From  swindler  be  rises  to 
court  favorite^  his  advcmiu^es  niuhiplying  constantly.  Love 
has  small  part  in  the  story,  which  is  toW  in  simple,  straight' 
fon^ard  style,  in  a  manner  wlwlly  unaffected. 

Lc  Sage's  influence  upon  siibscqueni  fiction  was  due  large- 
ly to  the  fnct  that  he  endeavored  to  show  men  as  he  saw 
them,  to  picture  life  a:^  it  existed  around  him.  Human  nature 
was  depicted  in  ^  genuine  way.  Gil  Bla^,  who  suggests  what 
Sancho  Panza  might  have  become  had  he  received  consid-* 
crable  educatioti  and  been  widely  traveled,  typifies  human  na- 
ture profiting  by  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Tlic 
story  abounds  in  keen  isaliic.  Lc  Sage  was  accused  of  bor- 
rowing wholesale  fiom  the  Spanish  sources,  but  it  can  uiily  be 
said  tliat  from  rough  metal,  already  mined,  he  girgduced  a 
new  substance  unlike  any  of  its  component  parts,  by  a  method 
quite  bis  own. 


Git,  Blas  to  Tue  Reader. 

BePORE  hearing  the  histor}-  of  my  life,  listen,  dear  reader, 
to  a  story  that  I  am  going  to  Icll  you. 

Twn  schoolboys  wt're  going  from  Pcnnafiel  to  Salamanca 
together.  Being  tired  and  thirsty,  they  stopped  at  the  side 
of  a  spring  that  they  fnund  on  their  way.  While  they  were 
resting  there,  after  having  c|ncnchcd  their  thir*it,  by  chance 
they  noticed  near  them  some  words  written  on  a  stone  close 
to  the  groimd,  a  little  nihbcd  cut  by  time  and  by  the  feet 
of  the  flm^ks  brought  to  the  spring  to  drink.  They  threw 
some  water  over  the  stone  to  wash  it,  and  they  read  these  Cas- 
tili-in  words:  "Aqul  esta  encerrada  el  alma  del  licendado 
Pedro  Carcias"  (Here  is  confitied  the  soul  of  tlie  lirentiatc 
Peter  Garcias), 

The  younger  of  these  two  schoolhws.  a  lively,  giddy 
fdbw^  had  not  finished  reading  the  inscription  when  he  v  y. 
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[augfitng  with  all  his  might:  "What  a  good  jokel  Herf  is 
confuied  the  soul! — A  soul  imprisoned  I  I  should  like  to  know 
what  queer  fellow  could  have  composed  such  a  ridiailous 
epitaph/'  So  saying  he  got  up  to  go  away.  His  companion, 
being  more  thoughtful,  said  to  himself,  "There's  some  mys* 
tery  here;  I  shall  stay  and  try  to  make  it  oiil-"  Then  letting 
the  other  one  go,  and  without  losing  any  time,  he  began  to 
dig  alt  around  the  stone  with  his  knife.  He  did  this  so  well 
that  he  rai^d  it  up.  He  found  beneath  it  a  leathern  purse, 
which  he  opened.  There  were  two  hundred  ducats  in  it,  with 
a  card  on  which  these  words  were  written  in  Latin;  "Be 
thou  mine  heir,  who  hast  had  wit  enough  to  discover  the 
sense  of  the  inscription,  and  make  a  better  use  than  I  have 
done  of  my  money/' 

The  boy,  charmed  with  the  discovery,  replaced  the  stone  as 
it  was  before,  and  went  on  hia  way  to  Salamanca  with  the 
soul  of  the  Hccmiate 

Whoever  you  may  be,  dear  reader,  you  will  resemble  one 
or  other  of  these  schoolboys.  If  you  read  my  adventures 
without  taking  heed  to  the  moral  instructions  they  contain, 
you  will  reap  no  fruit  from  this  work;  but  if  you  read  it  with 
attention,  you  will  find,  according  to  the  precept  of  Horace, 
the  useful  mixed  with  the  agreeable. 

CiC  BUAS  AND  THE   AUCHBISHOP  OP  GrEH 

I  FOUND  in  the  apartments  of  the  archbishop  a  crowd  of 
ecclesiastics  and  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  the  oflkcrs  of  his  Grace — his  almoners,  his  gen- 
tlemen, his  ushers,  and  vaiets  de  chambre.  The  laity  were, 
a!mc&t  all,  so  superbly  dressed,  that  one  would  have  taken 
them  for  noblemen  rather  than  domestics,  by  their  haughty 
looks  and  affeaation  of  being  men  of  consequence:  Address- 
ing myself  to  a  gra^-e,  jolly  personage  that  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  archbishop's  dosct  in  order  to  open  and  shut  it  when 
there  was  ueca^ion,  I  asked  dvilly  if  I  could  not  speak  with 
his  Grace.  "Wait/'  said  he  drj'ly,  *'till  his  Grace  comes  out 
to  go  to  Mass,  and  he  will  give  you  a  moment's  audiaice  in 
passing"  I  amied  myself  with  patience,  and  endeavored  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  officers,  but  they 
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bcfifan  to  examine  me  from  head  to  foot,  without  rfcigning  to 
ftpcak  one  sylhble;  and  th^n  th^  looked  at  one  another, 
smiiing:  with  disdain  at  the  liberty  which  I  had  taken  to 
mingle  in  Ihdr  discourse.  I  was,  T  own.  quite  disconcerted 
at  seeing  myself  treated  in  this  manner  by  valets^  and  had 
scarce  recovered  from  the  confu^on  in  which  I  was  when  the 
cteset-door  opened  and  the  ;^.rchb!Khop  appeared. 

Immediately  a  profound  silence  prevailird  among^  the  oflfi* 
cers,  who,  all  of  a  sudden,  laid  aside  their  insolent  carriage 
and  assumed  a  respectful  k>ok  in  the  presence  of  their  master. 
The  archbisliop.  imnwdiately  advancing  towards  me.  with  a 
voice  full  of  sweetness  asked  what  I  wanted,  and  I  told  him 
that  ]  was  the  young  man  of  whom  Don  Fernando  de  Leyva 
had  spoken  to  him.  He  gave  me  no  time  to  proceed,  but 
cried,  "Oh,  you  are  the  penon  then  of  whom  he  spoke  so 
handsomely.  I  retain  you  in  my  service.  You  are  a  x-aluable 
acquisition.  You  may  stay  where  you  arc."  So  saying,  he 
went  out  supported  by  two  ushers,  after  having  heard  some 
clergymen,  who  had  something  to  communicate.  Scarce  was 
he  out  cf  the  room  when  the  same  officers  who  had  disdained 
my  conversation  now  courted  it  They  surrounded  me,  and 
with  the  utmost  complaisance  expressed  their  joy  at  seeing 
me  become  a  commensal  officer  of  the  palace.  Having  heard 
what  their  master  said  to  me,  they  had  a  longing  desire  to 
know  on  what  footing  I  was  retained;  but  I  was  so  nulicious 
as  to  balk  their  curiosity  in  revenge  for  their  coniempL 

His  Grace,  returning  in  a  little  time,  made  me  foUow  him 
into  his  closet  that  he  might  talk  with  mc  in  private.  I  con* 
eluded  thai  his  design  in  so  doing  was  to  try  my  understand- 
ing, and  accordingly  kept  myself  on  my  guard,  and  was 
resolved  to  weigh  e\cry  word  before  I  should  speak  tt  He 
firft  of  all  examined  me  on  what  is  called  humanity,  and  I 
did  not  answer  amiss.  He  had  occasion  to  see  that  I  was 
pretty  well  accjuainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
He  then  put  me  upon  logic,  where  I  expected  him,  and  found 
mc  quite  master  of  that  subject  "Your  education,"  said  he 
to  me  with  some  surprise,  "has  not  been  neglected;  Jet  us 
now  see  your  handwriting."  I  thereupon  took  out  of  my 
pocket  a  sheet,  which  I  had  brought  for  tlK  purpose,  and  the 
prtble  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  my  performance,     'i 
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am  satisfied  with  your  hand,"  he  cried,  "aiid  still  more  with 
your  undentaodiog." 

His  Grace  gave  me  a  homily  to  transcribe,  directing  mc 
to  copy  it  with  all  possible  exactness.  This  1  performed 
minutely,  without  having  forgot  either  accent,  point,  or 
comma,  so  that  the  joy  he  expressed  was  mingled  with  sur- 
prise. "Good  Heaven  r  cried  he  in  a  transport  when  he  had 
surveyed  all  the  sheets  of  my  copy»  "was  ever  an>'lhtng  seen 
so  correct?  You  transcribe  so  well,  that  you  must  certainly 
understand  grammar.  Tell  mc  ingenuously,  my  friend.  Iiave 
you  found  nothing  that  shocked  you  in  writing  it  over?  Some 
neglect,  perhaps,  in  the  style,  or  improper  term?"  "Oh. 
sir,"  answered  I  with  an  air  of  modesty,  "I  am  not  learned 
enough  to  make  critical  observations;  and  if  I  was,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  works  of  your  Grace  would  escape  my  cen- 
sure/' The  prelate  smiled  at  my  reply;  and  though  he  said 
nothing,  discovered  through  all  his  piety  that  he  was  a  down- 
right author  .  ,  •  One  evening  he  repealed  in  his  closet,  when 
I  was  present,  with  great  enthusiasm,  a  homily  which  he 
intended  to  pronounce  the  next  day  in  the  cathedral ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  asking  my  opinion  of  it  in  general,  obliged  me 
to  single  out  the  particular  passages  which  I  most  admired. 
I  had  the  good  luck  to  mention  those  that  he  himself  looked 
upon  to  be  the  beat,  his  own  favorite  nwrctaux;  by  which 
means  I  passed  in  his  judgment  for  a  man  who  had  a  delicate 
knowledge  of  the  true  beauty  of  a  work. , ,  -  "The  honor  of 
being  reckoned  a  perfect  orator,"  said  the  archbishop,  "has 
charmed  my  imagination* . , .  But  I  wish,  of  all  things,  to 
avoid  the  fault  of  those  good  authors  who  write  too  long,  and 
to  retire  without  forfeiting  the  least  tittle  of  my  reputation. 
Wherefore,  my  dear  Gil  Bias,"  continued  the  prelate,  "one 
thing  that  I  exact  of  thy  zeal  is,  whenever  ihou  shalt  perceive 
my  pen  smack  of  old  age,  and  my  genius  flag,  don't  fail  to 
admonisli  me  of  it*  ...  If  it  sliould  ooine  to  my  eara  that  tlic 
public  says  my  discourses  have  no  longer  their  wonted  force, 
and  that  it  is  htgh  time  fur  me  to  repose  myself,  I  frankly 
declare  that  thou  shah  lose  my  friendship,  as  well  as  the  for- 
ttme  I  have  promised*  Such  will  be  tiie  fruit  of  your  foolish 
reserve-" 
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We  had  a  hot  alarm  in  the  efsascopal  palace;  the  archbishop 
wa<  «ei2ed  with  a  lit  of  the  apoplexy;  he  wat^  however,  suc- 
cored imn>edtJite]y.  and  such  salutary  medicines  admuiistered 
that  in  a  few  days  his  health  was  re-established:  but  his  oo- 
derstanding  had  received  a  rude  shock,  which  I  plainly  per- 
ceived in  the  very  next  discourse  he  composed  I  did  not, 
howeipxr,  find  the  difference  brtween  this  and  the  rest  so  seo^ 
sibte  as  to  make  me  conclude  that  the  orator  had  began  to  flag, 
and  wailed  for  another  hooiily  to  fix  my  resokition.  This, 
indeed,  was  qtiitc  decisive;  sometimes  the  good  old  prelate 
repeated  the  same  thing  over  and  over;  sometimes  rose  too 
high,  or  sunk  too  law.  It  was  a  vague  discourse,  the  rhetoric 
of  an  oH  professor,  a  mere  taptirhin's  exhortation, 

I  was  not  the  on!y  person  who  tonk  notice  of  this.  The 
greater  part  of  the  audience,  when  be  pronowoced  it,  as  if 
they  had  been  also  hired  to  examine  it,  said  softly  to  one 
another:   '*This  sermon  smells  strong  of  apoplexy." 

The  only  thing  thai  embarrassed  me  now  was  how  to 
break  the  ke.  Luckily  the  orator  himseif  extricated  me  from 
that  difixulty  by  asking  what  people  said  of  btm,  and  if  they 
were  satisfied  v^-ith  his  Ia5t  discourse.  I  answered  that  his 
homilies  were  always  admired,  but,  in  my  c^nion.  the  last 
had  not  succeeded  so  well  as  the  rest  in  affecting  the  audience. 
"How.  friend!"  replied  he  with  astonishment-  "Has  it  met 
with  any  Aristarchus?"  "No.  sir,"  said  I.  "by  no  means- 
Such  works  as  yours  are  not  to  be  criticised :  everybociy  is 
charmed  with  them.  Ne%'ertheless.  since  you  have  laid  your 
injunctions  upon  me  to  be  free  and  sincere,  I  wilt  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  you  that  your  last  discourse,  in  my  judgment, 
has  voi  altogether  the  cnci^  of  your  o:lier  perforniances. 
Arc  not  you  of  the  same  opinion?*' 

My  master  grew  pale  at  these  words,  and  said  with  a  forced 
smile,  "So  then,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,  this  piece  is  not  to  yom-  taste?'* 
"I  don't  say  so,  sir,"  cried  I,  quite  disconcerted  "I  think 
it  excellenl.  although  a  little  inferior  to  your  other  works," 
"I  understand  you/'  he  rqilied;  "you  think  I  flag,  don't 
yoo?  Come,  be  plaia  You  believe  it  is  time  for  mc  lo  think 
of  retiring,"  T  sfaouk]  rwt  have  been  so  bold,'*  said  I,  "as 
to  speak  »  btdy  it  year  Grace  had  not  commanded  me.    I 
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'60  no  morc^  therefore,  than  ob^  you;  and  I  most  humbly  heg 
that  you  will  not  be  offended  at  ray  freedom."  "God  forbid," 
cried  he,  with  precipitation,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  find 
fault  with  it  In  so  doing  I  should  be  very  unjust.  I  don't 
at  all  take  it  ill  that  you  speak  your  sentiment;  it  is  your 
sentiment  only  that  I  6nd  bad.  I  have  been  most  egr^iously 
deceived  in  your  narrow  understanding." 

Though  I  was  disconcerted,  I  endeavored  to  find  some 
mitigation  in  order  to  set  things  to  rights  again.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  appease  an  incensed  author,  one  especially  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  himself  praised?  "Say  no' 
more,  my  child,"  said  he;  "you  are  yet  too  raw  to  make 
proper  distinctions.  Know  that  I  never  composed  a  better 
hc»nily  than  that  which  you  disapprove,  for  my  genius,  thank 
Heaven,  hath  as  yet  lost  nothir^  of  its  vigor.  Henceforth  I 
will  make  a  better  chcnce  of  a  coniidant,  and  keep  one  of 
greater  abili^  than  you.  Go,"  added  he,  pushing  me  by  the 
shoulders  out  of  his  closet,  "go  tell  my  treasurer  to  give  you 
a  hundred  ducats,  and  may  Heaven  bless  you  with  them.' 
Adieu,  Mr.  Gil  Bias!  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  prosperity^' 
with  a  little  more  taste." 


CHAPTER  XIII, 

French  Noveusts  of  the  Eighteenth 
Ckstury.— AbbB  PrEvost  D'Exilks 


Anioine  Francois  Prcvost  d'Exilcs  (1697-1763)  served 
for  some  time  as  a  soWicr  and  later  became  a  Benedictine 
monk.  lie  abruptly  left  the  monastery  wlieii  iwenty-four 
years  of  age  and  for  this  breach  was  sent  into  exile  His 
fame  today  rests  largely  upon  his  novel  Manon  Lescaut  et  da 
chevalier  Pes  Griaix.  This  recounts  the  experiences  of  a 
young  man,  of  good  birth  and  family,  who  became  enamored 
of  a  lovely,  wayward  mistress.  Prevost  shows  love  to  be  a 
fata!  inHuence  which  one  once  thoroughly  inibuetl  might  re- 
sist in  vain.  In  face  of  poverty  and  discomfort,  Manon  can- 
not remain  faitlifiil  to  Iicr  lover,  for  while  not  prone  to  infi- 
delity, she  loves  luxury  even  more  than  she  loves  Des  Grieux- 

The  story  relates  that  a  guardian  was  taking  Manon  to  a 
convent  when  she  saw  Des  Grieux;  it  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight ;  they  eloped  and  all  wetit  well  so  long  as  the  money 
held  otit.  ThereitpoTi  she  betrayed  him  to  his  stern  father» 
flittirg  about  like  the  butterfly  she  so  much  resembled  until 
rumor  reached  her  that  her  lover  was  about  to  take  orders, 
whereupon  she  enticed  him  back  to  her.  He  burned  his  the- 
ological books  and  learned  to  gamble  that  he  might  supply 
her  with  all  she  wished.  She  was  ever  fickle — he  generally 
wretched.  At  last  she  plays  too  dangerous  a  role  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  T^uisiana  as  a  convict  Des  Grieux  sccompanies 
her  on  the  prison  ship  and  for  awhile  their  imminent  troubles 
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bring  thnn  (ogetlier;  iinffjniinAtHy,  the  governor's  nephew 
fftllH  in  Inve  wjfh  M.inmi  an<)  they  flee  together  in  the  wilds 
where  she  dies  quickly  of  expf>*ure  and  hunger — her  fattliful 
lover  being  left  with  his  rccolleirtions  to  comfort  him. 

The  manners  of  the  lime,  in  camp,  church  and  ecclesia** 
tieat  position,  are  depicted  in  the  filory.  Mnnon  holds  the  ^'m* 
pathy  of  the  reader  becaiise  she  is  ever  the  dainty,  resllew 
sprite  who  i»  never  vulgar  rwr  obtrusively  mercenary, 

CHfiVALlBR   DES  GKIEUX   FlESr£  SEB5  UANON   LESCAt?T- 

I  HAD  fixed  the  day  for  my  deporttire  &om  Amiens.  Alas  1 
that  I  had  not  fixed  it  one  day  soccer!  I  should  then  have 
carried  to  my  father's  bouse  my  innocence  untarnished. 

The  very  evening  before  my  expected  departure,  as  I  was 
walking  with  my  frien<3,  whose  name  was  Tibcrge,  we  saw 
the  Arras  dtUgeucc  arrive,  and  sauntered  after  it  to  the  iau, 
where  these  coaches  stop.  We  bad  no  motive  but  curiosity. 
Some  women  alighted,  and  immediately  retired  intotbc  iciu. 
One  remained  behind:  she  was  very  young,  and  stood  by 
herself  in  the  yard,  while  a  man  of  advanced  age,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  charge  of  h^,  was  busy  in  getting  her  lug* 
gage  from  the  vehicle.  She  struck  me  as  being  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  I,  who  bad  never  before  thought  of  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  sexes,  or  looted  on  women  with  the  slightest 
attention — I,  whose  conduct  had  been  hitherto  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration,  felt  my  heart,  on  the  instant,  inflamed 
with  passion.  I  had  been  always  excessively  timid  and 
easily  disconcerted;  but,  now,  instead  of  ineeling  with  any 
isdpcdiment  from  this  weakness,  I  advanced  without  the 
slightest  reserve  towards  her,  who  had  thus  become,  in  a 
moment,  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 

Although  younger  than  myself,  she  received  my  civilities 
without  embarrassment  I  asked  the  cause  of  her  journey  to 
Aciiens^and  whether  she  had  any  acquaintances  in  the  town. 
She  ingenuously  told  me  thai  she  had  been  sent  there  by  her 
parents,  to  commence  her  novitiate  for  taking  the  veil.  I^ve 
bad  so  quickened  my  perception,  even  in  the  short  moment  it 
bad  been  enthroned,  that  I  saw  in  this  announcement  a  death- 
blow to  my  hopes.     1  spoke  to  her  in  a  way  that  made  her  at 
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into  llic  invent  until  the  next  moniiug,  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  me  zt  supper.  I  at  onci:  comprehended 
tlie  meaning  of  this  nise  \  and  proposed  hliat  she  should  lodge 
for  the  night  at  the  house  of  au  iimkeepcr,  who,  after  beiog 
many  yc&rs  my  father^s  coacliman,  had  lately  established  him- 
aelf  at  Amiens,  and  who  was  sincetcly  attached  to  me. 

I  conducted  her  there  myself,  at  which  the  old  Argus 
appeared  to  grumble  a  little;  aiid  my  friend  Tibcige,  who 
was  puzzled  by  the  whole  sccuc,  followed  without  uttering  a 
woid<  He  hud  not  heaid  otir  couversatiuD>  has-ing  walked 
up  and  down  the  court  while  I  was  talking  of  love  to  my 
lovely  mistress.  As  I  had  some  doubts  of  his  discretion,  1 
got  rid  of  him  by  begging  that  he  would  execute  a  commis- 
sion for  me.  1  had  thus  tiic  hiippiness,  on  arriving  at  the  inn, 
of  entertaiiiiu^  alone  the  sovereign  of  my  heart. 

1  soon  learned  tliat  I  was  less  a  child  than  I  had  bcfOTe 
imagined.  My  lieart  expauded  to  a  thousand  sentiments  of 
pleasure,  of  which  before  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  A 
delicious  consciousness  uf  warmth  <UfFused  itiielf  through  my 
veins-  1  sank  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  which  deprived  me  for 
a  lime  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  which  fouod  vent  only 
throusli  my  glances- 

Manon  Lescaut  (this  she  told  me  was  her  name)  seemed 
gratified  by  tlie  visible  effect  of  her  own  charms.  She  ap- 
peared to  me  not  Ics5  excited  than  myself.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  was  greatly  pleased  with  nie,  and  that  she  should  be 
enchanted  to  owe  to  me  her  ^cdom.  Siic  would  insist  on 
hearing  who  I  was,  and  the  knowledge  only  aiigmetited  her 
affection;  for^being  herself  of  humble  birth,  she  was  flattered 
by  securing  for  her  lover  a  man  of  family-  Wedis>cnfi«ed  by 
what  means  we  might  become  pos.*if(Med  of  eaeli  other, 

Aftci  many  reflections,  wc  could  distinguish  no  other 
resource  than  in  flight.  To  eilect  this  it  would  be  requinte 
to  elude  the  vigiUnce  of  Manon^a  guardian,  who  required 
management,  although  he  was  but  a  serv^ant.  We  deter- 
iinncdt  thcrcfoic,  that  duiing  the  night  I  should  procure  a 
post-chaisCf  and  rctum  with  it  at  break  of  day  to  the  inn^ 
before  he  was  awake ;  that  wc  should  steal  away  quietly,  and 
go  straight  to  Paris,  where  we  should  get  married  on  cnu 
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arrival.  I  tiad  about  GAy  crowns  in  luy  podcct^  my  little 
&avii^;  and  she  had  about  twice  as  much.  Wc  itUEigiacdi 
like  inexperienced  childreu,  tbat  &uc1i  a  sum  could  nev^r  be 
extuusted,  and  we  counted,  with  ojual  coufdeucc^  upon  tlie 
success  of  our  oilier  schemes. 

After  having  supped  more  sAtisfactorily  than  ever  before, 
I  retired  to  prepare  for  our  project.  All  my  arraagcmeiits 
were  tlie  more  easy,  as,  intendiag  to  return  on  the  morrow  to 
my  Mher'Sf  my  luggage  had  been  already  packed.  1  had^ 
thcrefoEC,  no  difficulty  in  removing  my  trunk  and  having  a 
chaise  prepared  for  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 
hour  the  gates  of  the  town  would  be  opened, 

I  employed  the  night  in  settling  some  private  matters, 
and  on  repairing  to  the  inu  at  early  dawn  I  found  Manoa 
waiting  my  arrivaL  She  was  at  her  window,  which  looked 
uj;on  the  street,  and  perceiving  my  approach,  she  came  down 
and  opened  the  door  herself,  Wc  took  our  departure  silently. 
She  brought  away  merely  a  small  bundle  of  linen,  of  which  I 
took  charge,  l*hc  chaise  was  in  readiness  and  wc  were  soon 
at  a  distance  from  the  town. 

W^  made  so  much  speed  on  our  journey  that  before  night 
we  reached  St,  Denis.  I  rode  alongside  of  the  chaise,  which 
gave  us  little  opportunity  for  conversation,  except  while 
changing  horses ;  hut  when  we  found  ourselves  so  near  Paris, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  we  allowed  ouisetves  time 
for  refreshment,  not  having  tasted  food  since  we  quitted 
Amiens.  Passionately  in  love  as  I  ielt  with  Manon,  she 
managed  to  convince  mc  that  she  was  equally  so  with  me. 
So  little  did  we  restrain  our  fondness,  that  wc  had  not  even 
patience  to  reserve  our  caresses  till  we  were  alone.  The 
postilions  and  hotel-keepers  stared  at  us  with  wonder,  at>d  I 
remarked  that  they  appeared  surprised  at  such  uncontrollable 
love  in  children  of  our  age. 

Our  project  of  marriage  was  forgotten  at  St.  Denis ;  we 
defrauded  the  Church  of  her  rights,  and  became  man  and 
wife  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Tt  is  certain  that  with 
my  tender  and  constant  disposition  I  should  have  been  happy 
for  my  whole  life  if  Manon  had  remained  faithful  to  me. 
The  more  I  saw  of  her,  the  more  1  discovered  in  her  new 
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perfections.  Her  mind,  lier  h«art,  her  gentleness  find  beauty, 
formed  a  clmin  at  once  so  binding  and  50  agreeable,  that  I 
could  bavc  found  perfect  happiness  in  being  forever  bound 
therewith.  Terrible  fatality  1  that  which  has  been  the  source 
of  my  dc5|;aii  might,  under  a  slight  change  of  circumstances, 
have  coubtitutcd  my  Iiappinc*^.  I  find  myself  tlic  most 
wretched  uf  mankind  from  that  very  constancy  from  which  I 
might  fairly  have  expected  Co  derive  the  most  serene  human 
bliss,  and  the  most  perfect  recompense  of  love. 


Banished  to  Amrrica* 

I  WAS  surprised  on  entering  this  quiet  town  [Passy]  to 
find  all  the  inhabitants  in  commotion,  They  were  rushing 
out  of  their  houses  in  crowds  towards  the  door  of  a  snutU  inn, 
before  which  stood  two  covered  carts.  .  *  .  I  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  but  lecctvcd  little 
satisfaction  from  the  inquisitive  populace,  who  paid  ito  atteo. 
tion  to  my  questions.  At  last  &n  archer,  with  bandolier  and 
carbinCf  coming  to  the  door^  I  begged  him  to  acquaint  me 
with  the  cause  of  the  commotion- 

'^It  is  nothing,  sir,'*  he  said,  ''but  a  dozen  frail  girls 
that  I  and  my  comrades  are  conducting  to  Havre,  where  we 
will  ship  them  to  America  [Louisiana].  There  are  some 
pretty  ones  among  them,  and  that  is  apparently  what  b  excit- 
ing the  curiosity  of  these  good  townsmen."  I  should  have 
passed  on  af^er  this  explanation^  had  I  not  been  arrested  by 
the  exclamations  of  an  old  woman  who  was  c^miing  out  of 
the  tavern,  with  chisped  hi»nd%  crying  that  "it  wa.n  a  hj^rhar- 
ous  thing,  a  tbing  to  strike  one  with  horror  and  compassion," 
"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked,  "Ah^  sir,"  said  she, 
"enter  and  see  if  the  sight  is  not  enough  to  pierce  one's 
heart."  Curiosity  made  me  alight  from  my  horse.  ...  I 
pushed  myself,  with  some  trouble,  through  the  crowd,  and  in 
trath  what  I  saw  waa  affecting  enough. 

Among  the  d4j:tcn  girls,  who  were  fastened  together  in 
sixes,  by  chains  around  the  middle  of  the  body,  there  was  one 
whose  air  and  face  were  so  little  in  cotnfonnity  with  her  condi- 
tion, that  in  any  other  circumstances  I  would  have  taken  her 
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tor  a  person  of  tfat  fiirt  rank.  Her  sadnc^  and  the  aoiltd 
sUtc  cf  her  liueu  aud  clothing  dufigurcd  her  so  Uulc  thAl 
she  io5pircd  inc  with  rt;:4p<xt  anil  pity.  She  uicdf  oevcrtlu^ 
\ns,  CO  turn  berseir  Arouud  as  much  as  her  chains  voQld 
permit,  to  litde  her  (ace  froin  tfac  eyc^  of  the  spcctatora.  .  .  , 
lasketl  the  chief  of  the  gfuards  for  light  oii  the  fate  of  tUs 
beautiful  girL  "  We  took  her  out  of  the  hospital/*  said  he 
to  Die,  **  by  order  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  ihe  police.  It 
is  not  likely  that  ahc  vas  shut  op  there  for  her  good  Actions. 
There  is  a  young  nuin  wlio  can  inslmct  you  better  than  I  on 
the  cause  of  ht-r  disgrace-  He  has  followed  her  &oni  Paria 
alniofit  without  stopping  his  tears  a  momenv ;  he  most  be  her 
l»olher  or  her  lover."  I  tumed  to  the  comer  of  the  room 
Mrhere  the  young  man  was  sitting.  He  seemed  buried  in 
a  profound  reverie.  I  have  never  seen  a  livelier  image  of 
grief,  .  ,  , 

"  I  trust  that  I  do  not  disturb  you."  I  said*  seating  in>-self 
betide  bim.  *'Will  you  kindly  satisfy  the  curiosity  I  hav-e  to 
know  who  is  that  beautiful  person,  who  does  not  seem  made  for 
the  sad  condition  in  which  I  sec  her?  '*  He  replied  politely, 
that  he  could  not  tell  who  she  was,  without  making  himself 
known,  and  he  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  to  remain 
unknown.  "I  can  tell  yon,  however,  what  those  miserable 
wretches  Ao  not  ignore,"  rontiniied  he,  pointing  to  the 
arehers,  *'  that  is,  that  I  lo^-e  her  with  so  violent  a  passkm  that 
I  am  the  nnhappie<t  of  incn,  T  have  employed  every  mesna 
at  Paris  to  obtain  h<rr  Hberty.  Solicitations,  intrigues,  fovce^ 
— all  were  in  vaiD.  I  resolved  to  follow  ber^  ex^en  shotild  she 
go  to  tlie  ends  of  the  earth.  I  shall  embark  with  her.  I  shall 
cross  ever  to  America.  Rut  what  is  a  piece  of  extreme  in- 
humanity, these  cowardly  rascals,*'  added  he,  referring  to 
the  archers,  **will  not  permit  mc  to  approach  her.  My 
plan  was  to  atLick  them  openly  several  leagues  outside  of 
Paris.  I  joined  to  uiysclf  four  men  who  promised  me  their 
help  for  a  considerable  pay.  The  traitois  abandoned  me  and 
departed  with  my  money.  The  impossibility  of  succeeding 
b>'  force  made  mc  lay  down  my  arms.  1  jjroposed  to  the 
Axhers  to  permit  me  to  follow  tlicm^  oSering  to  recompense 
them-    The  desire  of  gain  made  tbeia  consent    Tbe>'  ^vished 
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to  b«  piLid  every  time  they  gave  me  the  liberty  to  speak  to 
my  mistress.  My  purse  bec&mc  cxliau&tcd  iu  a  short  wbilc  \ 
Vid  now  that  I  am  without  a  ccut,  they  have  the  barbarity  to 
repulse  uic  brutally  every  time  I  make  a  step  towaids  her. 
Only  an  instant  ago,  having  dared  apptoacli  her  despite  theil 
menaces,  they  lud  tlie  insolence  to  raise  their  muskets 
against  me.  To  satisfy  their  avarice^  and  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue  the  journey  on  Toot,  I  am  obliged  to  sell  here  tbe 
wretched  horse  which  has  hitherto  mounted  me/' 


Hakon  Lhscaut  m  Nkw  Ow-Raks. 

Aptbr  a  passage  of  two  months  we  at  length  reached  tlie 
banks  of  tlie  desired  river.  The  countr>'  offered  at  first  sight 
nothing  agreeable.  We  saw  only  sterile  and  uninhabited 
plains,  covered  with  ru?ilies,  and  some  trees  rooted  up  by  the 
wind, — no  trace  either  of  men  or  animals.  However,  the  cap- 
tain having  discharged  some  pieces  of  artillery,  we  presently 
ohscr\*ed  a  group  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  who 
approached  ns  with  evident  signs  of  joy-  We  liad  not  per- 
ceived the  town  ;  it  is  concealed  upon  the  side  on  which  ve 
approached  it  by  a  liiIL  We  were  received  as  persons  dropped 
from  the  clouds. 

Tli€  poor  inhabitants  hastened  to  put  a  thousand  ques* 
tiOTU  to  tis  upon  the  state  of  Prance,  and  of  the  diflerent 
provineea  in  which  they  were  bom.  They  embraced  us  as 
brothers  :^nd  as  beloved  companions,  wlio  had  come  to  share 
their  pains  and  their  soHtude.  We  turned  towards  the  town 
with  them,  but  were  astonished  to  perceive,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, that  what  we  had  hitherto  heard  spoken  of  as  a 
respectable  town,  was  notbiu);  more  than  a  collectioti  of 
miserable  huts-  They  were  inhabited  by  6\*e  or  six  hundred 
persons.  The  governor's  house  was  a  little  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  its  height  and  its  position.  It  was  sur- 
xuauijed  by  >onie  cuitheii  ramparts  and  a  deep  ditch. 

Wc  were  fiist  presented  to  him.  He  continued  for  some 
time  in  con\'er5ation  with  the  captain*  and  then  advancing 
towards  us,  he  looked  attentively  at  the  women,  one  after 
aoother;  tliere  were  thirty  of  them,  for  another  troop  of  con* 
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wantifif^  to  complete  my  happmcss;  I  can  new  n«v«  cease  to 
be  happy  :  my  felicity  is  well  eccurcd-" 

"  It  13,  indeed,''  she  repUed,  '*  if  it  depends  upon  mc,  and 
I  well  know  where  I  can  be  ever  certain  of  &adiug  luy  own 
bappiness  ccuti^.*' 

WiUi  these  ideas,  capable  of  turning  iny  hut  into  a  palace 
worthy  of  earth's  proudest  monaich^  I  lay  down  to  resL 
America  appeared  to  my  view  the  true  bnd  of  milk  and 
honey,  the  abode  of  contentment  and  delight,  "People 
sliould  come  to  New  Orleans,'*  I  often  said  to  Manon,  ^'wbo 
wish  to  enjoy  the  real  rapture  of  lovel  It  is  iiere  that  love 
is  divested  of  all  selfishness,  all  jealousy,  all  inconstancy. 
Our  countr}nien  come  here  in  Aearch  of  gold;  tliey  little 
think  that  we  Lave  discovered  tiea&uicjt  of  inestimably 
greater  value.*' 

[The  lovers  cultivntedthe  fiiOTidsliipof  tbdr  newneighbora.  on^ 
soou  obtained  tbcir  confidence.  Then  they  felt  that  one  thing  was 
wuntingf  to  complete  tbcir  happines-s^thc  benediction  or  Heaven  on 
tbdr  anion  Tbc  g^ovcmor's  permission  was  lukcd  to  have  the  mor- 
nagfr  ceremony  pcrfcrmcd.  But  Synnclct,  the  govemof'a  nephew,  tud 
already  cast  longing  ey^s  upon  M*noi>,  and  when  it  wu  found  tliut 
she  wax  not  married,  fihr  waa  ansig^^  to  the  nrphew,  ftA  the  ^vemor 
had  power  to  do  so.  A  duel  ensued,  and  Synndet  was  appureiitljr 
killed,  Tlien  Marion  and  h*^  wonndcd  lover  6cd  Into  the  vildemess, 
wbere  tbe  delicate  woman  Boon  penshed.  Her  eotiipamoa  du^  ber 
grmve,  and  two  days  Liter  was  found  slrlche*!  upon  It  Vel  he  r^ 
covert,  o  did  aJjo  Synnclet,  vras  pudoncd  and  returned  to  Fraac*  J 


Voluirc  {i6^-ijy8)  wrilcr,  pliiloaoplicr,  novelist,  like 
many  o(  his  contcm|>or4rtc3,  passed  «  profligate  youttu  He 
traveled  in  KnglamL  and  for  three  years  resided  at  the  court 
of  Frederick  li.  of  Prussia.  Latterly  lie  nifidc  his  home  on 
the  Swiss  border; 

Modem  critics  do  not  rank  Voltaire's  philosophical  writ- 
ings very  high.  Of  the  Kicnchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  welded  the  keen  edge  of  .satire,  none  other  was  ever  able 
to  rise  into  the  rare  air  of  his  literary  maHn.  Moreover,  his 
satire  carried  with  it  vitality.  It  quickened,  stimulated,  and 
while  it  tended  to  destroy,  it  did  not  deaden.  Voltaire  saw 
the  baneful  influence  o£  the  Church  of  hh  day  an<i  was  open 
in  his  attacks  upon  it.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  tlic  brilliant 
thinkers  and  writers  whose  daring  utterances  paved  the  way 
(or  the  fearful  upheaval  that  took  place  duringf  the  closing 
years  of  the  century.  No  one  can  leave  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Rousseau  out  of  account  when  the  indirect  causes  of  Che 
French  Revolution  are  brought  into  (jticBtion.  It  so  happened 
that  Voltaire  was  bom  in  a  gercration  when  ideas  of  justice 
were  roused  by  sights  of  injustice;  the  equality  of  man  borne 
home  upon  the  thinker  by  the  spectacle  of  the  great  inequal- 
ities among  men  which  wrought  disaster,  relegating  the  ma- 
jority to  lives  of  despair  in  order  that  the  minority  might  es- 
cape 3  just  share  of  the  world's  burdens. 

Alt  a  novelist,  Voltaire's  writings  consi^  of  about  three 
dozer  fhort  stories,  some  short,  fiome  long.  Each  was  written 
with  a  purpose,  moral,  political,  or  social.  His  pessimism  is 
reflected  in  them;  Voltaire  iiaw  no  hope,  no  outlook,     "Do 
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v^t  comes  to  you  to  be  done — this  is  alt  you  can  do"  is  the 
conclusion  he  ^ves.  His  tales  excel  in  wit,  brilliancy  of  cx- 
pres'iioti,  rapidity  of  tliought. 

Diderot  ( 1713-1784)  owe*  his  fame  to  acctdeDt  of  circum- 
stance. It  happened  that  a  hoolc^ller  desired  to  bring-  out  a 
new  edition  of  Chamber's  Mncychpadia  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1728.  Denis  I^derot,  a  hack  writer,  was 
aslcrd  to  undert;ike  the  labor  of  revision.  He  associated 
D^AIembert  with  himself,  partiailarly  to  write  the  preface. 
Like  Voltaire,  Diderot  was  outspoken  against  the  Church,  and 
those  like-minded  soon  began  to  help  in  the  work  upon  the 
CDcyclopa-dia.  It  is  difficult  today  to  understand  why  such 
severe  criticism  was  called  forth  by  these  volumes  afl  they  afy* 
pearf*d.  although  to  quite  a  marked  degree  the^e  men  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  chance  to  define  and  explain  the  meanings  of 
words  for  voicing  their  own  personal  ^tentiments.  lAtbor, 
eqiuility,  many  words,  offered  an  opportunity  they  seized  up- 
on and  presently  a  new  school  of  writer»^known  as  tlic  En- 
cyclopaedists— assumed  a  definite  fonn.  Diderot  received  but 
small  compensation  for  his  tireless  labors  and  he  was  the  only 
one  to  remain  with  the  work  until  the  whole  number  of  vol- 
umes was  prcparcfl. 

His  writings  as  they  remain  to  us  are  fragmentary. 
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Jeannot  axd  Colin. 

Several  pcnwus  worthy  of  credit  have  seen  JcJLunot  and 
Colin  ut  scluMj]  in  tbc  town  of  Jssoirc,  in  Auvcrguc^  a  town 
famous  throughout  the  untvcr^  for  its  college  atul  its  kettles^ 
Jcannotwas  the  sou  of  a  renowned  dealer  in  mules,  aiid  Colin 
owed  his  birth  to  a  brave  laborer  of  the  ticiglibortioodj  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  four  mules,  and  who,  after  having 
■paid  tallage  aud  tax,  duties  and  gabeb,  did  not  iiiid  hiniKelf 
mightily  rich  at  the  end  of  the  ycar>  Jeanuot  and  Colin 
were  ver^'  good-looking  for  inhabttanLs  of  Auvergue,  and  were 
x'ery  fond  of  each  other.  Their  time  for  study  was  nearly 
ended  when  a  tailor  brought  a  velvet  coat  of  three  colors  for 
Jeanuot,  with  &  Lyons  vest  in  verygood  taste.  The  whole 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Monsieur  dc  la  Jcannotifire 
Colin  admired  the  coat,  and  was  not  jealous ;  but  Jeanuot 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority,  which  grieved  Colin.  Prom 
that  moment  Jcannot  studied  no  morCi  looked  at  himself  in 
the  glass,  and  despised  ever>*body.  Sometime  after  a  foot- 
man arrived  pofit-ha<iter  and  brought  a  second  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  JcanuotiJre;  it  was  an  order  from  his  father  to 
send  his  son  to  Paris,  Jeannot  got  into  the  thaise,  extending 
hilt  hand  to  Colin  with  a  very  uoble  smile  of  patronage.  Colin 
felt  bis  nothingness  and  wept  Jeannot  set  out  in  alt  the 
splendor  of  his  glorj'.  Colin,  always  loving,  wrote  a  letter 
of  compliment  to  his  old  comp^mion.  The  little  marquis 
oiade  him  no  answer.     Colin  was  ill  with  grief  about  it. 

Hic  latlier  and  mother  at  oucc  engaged  a  tutor  for  the 
young  marquis.  This  tutor,  who  was  a  man  with  a  fine  atr, 
U>d  who  kncvr  nothing,  could  teach  hi:^  pupil  uotliing.  The 
gentleman  wished  his  sou  to  Icani  Latin  \  the  lady  did  not. 
Tliey  referred  the  matter  to  an  author,  who  was  celebrated 
at  that  time  as  the  writer  of  some  channiiig  works.  Me  was 
asked  to  dinner  The  master  of  the  house  began  by  saying 
at  once,  "Sir,  as  you  know  Latin,  and  a^  you  are  a  man  at 
court—" 

"Me,  sir!  Latin!  I  don't  know  a  word,"  replied  the 
manof  letteis;  "  and  I  have  done  very  welL     It  is  clear  that 
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one  speaks  one's  own  langnnge  miicfa  better  when  one  iloes 
not  divide  one'*  (tttcntiou  between  it  aiwi  foreign  langiiagcs. 
I^oi>k  at  a]l  our  ladiex,  they  have  more  agreeable  wit  than 
men;  their  Icttcn  are  written  with  a  hundred  times  more 
grace.  They  have  this  snpcriority  over  us  only  because  tbey 
do  not  know  Latiru" 

**Ab,  now,  was  I  not  right?''  said  tlic  lady-  **1  wantmy 
son  to  be  a  man  of  spirit,  that  he  may  ^ct  on  in  the  world, 
and  you  ace  very-  well  that  if  he  knew  Latin  lie  wonid  be 
ruined.  Do  they  act  comedy  and  opera  in  Latin,  if  you 
please?     Docs  one  plead  Ui  Latin  in  a  law-suit?^* 

The  gcntleiuaii,  dazzled  hy  these  reasons,  pas&ed  sentence 
c»f  cumlciunation,  and  it  ^*as  decided  that  the  young  marquis 
should  not  lase  his  time  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Cicero,  Horace  and  Virgil  But  what  shall  he  Icam,  then? 
for  sdtl  he  must  know  something.  Should  they  teaeh  him  a 
little  geography? 

"What  would  be  tlie  use  of  that?''  answered  the  tutor. 
'*  Whcti  the  Miirquis  goes  about  his  lands,  will  not  the  pos- 
tilions know  the  roads?  Of  course  they  will  not  lead  him 
astray,  One  has  no  need  of  a  quadrant  to  travel,  and  you  can 
go  from  Paris  to  Au%*erguc  very  comfortably  without  want- 
ing to  know  in  what  latitude  you  are." 

"You  are  right,"*  replied  the  father;  "but  I  have  heard 
tell  of  a  fine  science  tliiit  is  called,  1  think,  astronomy.^* 

'*  What  a  pity  1"  answered  the  tutor.  "We  arc  not  guided 
by  the  stars  in  this  world,  and  is  it  necessary  that  the  marquis 
should  work  himself  to  death,  making  calculations  about  an 
ecliiise,  when  he  can  find  it  settled  to  a  nicety  in  the  almanac, 
which  tells  hiiu,  besides  the  movable  feasts  the  age  of  the 
moon  and  that  of  all  the  princesses  of  Europe?  '* 

Madame  was  quite  of  the  tutor's  opinion  ;  the  little  mar- 
qui*!  was  in  ecstasies;  the  fnther  was  undecided.  "What 
should  my  son  be  taught,  then?'*  said  he.  "To  he  agree- 
able/' replied  the  friend  whom  they  consulted;  "and  if  he 
knows  how  to  please,  he  will  know  everything.  It  is  an  art 
that  he  will  learn  from  his  lady  mother  without  any  trouble 
to  either  of  them." 

At  this  speech  the  lady  embraced  the  charming  ignoramus, 
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and  said,  "One  can  s«e,  sir,  Uut  you  are  the  most  learned 
man  in  tbe  world  ;  my  son  will  owe  all  his  education  to  you  ; 
I  dg  not  imagine,  however,  that  it  will  do  him  any  hann  to 
know  a  little  history." 

^' Ah,  madnm,  what  h  the  good  of  it?"  he  replied. 
'^Surely  the  only  ti^crul  and  agreeable  hi.story  ia  that  of  tlie 
present  day.  All  aucicut  hi^toricri,  a^  ouc  of  our  clever  iiicii 
has  said,  are  only  unacknowledged  fables;  and  a5  to  the 
inodeni  oaes,  they  arc  a  chaos  that  cannot  be  cleared  up. 
What  does  it  matter  to  your  sou  that  Cliarlemagnc  instituted 
the  twelve  peers  of  France,  and  tlut  hia  successor  stam* 
mered?'^ 

''Notliing  could  have  becu  better  said/'  cried  the  tutor. 
"The  minds  of  children  arc  stitlcd  under  a  mass  of  useless 
knowledge.  Agenlleinan  like  the  maTqiiis  ought  not  to  spoil 
his  braias  over  these  vain  triilcs.  If  some  day  he  wants  a 
grand  geometrician  to  take  a  plan  of  his  lands,  lie  can  have 
tliem  surveyed  for  money.  If  lie  wishes  to  make  the  antiquity 
of  his  nobility  clear,  whiOh  kocs  back  to  the  most  remote 
tinifs,  he  will  send  for  a  Benedictine,  It  i*;  the  ^me  with  all 
the  arts.  A  young  lord  in  f:ooi:I  circumstances  is  neither  a 
painter,  a  mitsicinni  an  architect,  nur  a  sculptor,  but  he  makes 
all  these  arts  flourish  by  encouraging  them  by  his  mnnifi< 
cenc^  It  is  better  undoubtedly  to  patronize  than  to  practise 
them.  It  is  enough  that  tlie  marquis  sliould  have  taste ;  it  is 
for  the  artist  to  work  for  him ;  and  tliis  is  why  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  say  that  people  of  quality  (T  mean  those  who  are  x'ety 
rich)  know  everything  without  learning;  because  really,  in 
the  long  nin,  they  km>w  what  to  think  of  everything  that 
they  order  and  pay  for,'* 

The  amiable  ignoramn^  tlien  began  to  speak,  and  ftaid, 
"  You  have  very  well  remarkwl,  madam^  tliat  the  great  object 
of  man  i*  to  succeed  in  society.  In  good  tiith,  ir;  it  with  the 
help  of  the  sciences  that  this  success  is  obtained?  Does  one 
ever  think  of  talking  about  geometry  in  good  company  ?  Do 
we  ever  ask  a  man  of  fashion  what  ^tar  risea  with  the  sun 
to-day  ?  Do  wc  inquire  at  supper  if  Clodiou  the  loog-baircd 
crossed  the  Rhine?" 

"  No,  certainly/*  cried  the  mardiioncss,  whose  dianns  had 
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P0Bi«times  gained  for  ber  adnittaBoe  inm  the  g^ciC  ^'^^ 
''and  tny  soa  ought  Dot  to  stifit  Us  {mat  bf  tbefltaif  ofall 
Uu5  Tubbtsb ;  but  mow,  vhat  ihall  vc  tcscb  Iok?  far  it  s 
1*^  that  a  young  lotd  should  be  able  to  ibioeoai 
my  htubusd  aays*'* 

At  bat,  aAcr  bavtag  tbosocighly  ^T""'"r'*  the  i 
tbc  weak  sides  of  the  scicaccfit  it  was  deoded  thai  1 
ahoqild  kam— lo  dance. 

Nature,  who  does  ercrythtag,  bid  pw^tx  Hm  one  tilcttr 
which  soon  developed  itself  with  pnwHgioQs  saoptg;  it  w^ 
that  of  iing^ing  ballads  igiecahly.  The  gnccA  of  jpovdl  added 
to  this  superlative  gift,  caused  him  to  be  kKiked  spoo  asft 
tDOSt  bopdful  yotiog  maiL  Tbea  the  marchiooesa  tfao^jtt 
befself  the  cootber  of  a  wit,  aad  gave  scppeg  to  tlie  wits  of 
Pahs.  The  yonng  man's  bead  was  soon  tanicd.  He  acquired 
the  art  of  speaktog  wtthoat  hnowti^  ^lat  be  wtts  taDdi^ 
about,  and  became  perfect  in  Ute  baUt  of  bdag  fit  for  noth- 
ia^  When  his  father  saw  him  so  doqncct,  he  greatly 
regretted  that  be  had  not  made  htm  leant  Ijtiia,  for  bewcitld 
have  bought  faim  a  great  post  in  the  law.  The  modier,  who 
had  more  noble  senttuieiits^  took  vpoo  bcisclf  to  solicit  a 
ttgwevt  for  bcr  sotL 

A  yotmg  widow  of  qQalit>',  their  neighbor,  who  had  only 
a  moderate  fbrtQiie,  determined  to  place  the  great  wealth  of 
If.  and  Madame  de  la  Jeannodto  tn  snsrity,  by  apprDpriat- 
ing  it  her^lf,  and  by  marrying  the  fovng  maiqins.  She 
entieed  him  to  her  house.  Sometimes  sbe  bestowed  praises 
upon  him,  and  sometimes  coonsds;  she  became  his  fittber's 
aad  mother's  best  friend-  An  old  neighbor  suggested  the 
mArnage^  The  parents,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  this  alli- 
ance, accepted  the  proposal  with  pkasore.  They  gave  their 
only  son  to  their  intimate  friend.  The  yoosg  nwn|ai5  was 
going  to  many  a  woman  whom  be  adored,  and  by  whom  he 
was  ItJY^ ;  the  friends  of  the  house  congmtnlated  him.  The 
maniagc  oonttact  was  g<^ng  to  be  djawn  np  while  they 
worked  at  tbe  wedding  clothes  and  At  the  epithaUmmtn, 

He  was  oik  momfatg  tt  the  feet  of  the  channing  bridc> 
whom  lo\-e,  esteem  and  friendship  were  oti  tbe  point  of  giving 
faim;  they  were  settling  bow  they  should  lead  a  delightful 
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life,  wli«i  one  of  his  mother's  footmen  came  in,  looVing 
quite  sc:ire<]. 

"Here's  some  very  different  news  for  you,"  said  he;  '^Uie 
sheriff's  officers  arc  stripping  the  hou^c  of  my  master  and 
mistress;  everything  is  seized  by  the  creditors;  they  talk  of 
arrest,  and  I  am  going  to  be  c^uick  and  get  my  wages/* 

"Let  MS  sec^"  said  the  marquis,  ''what  it  all  is;  what  has 
happened/ ' 

*■  Yc5,"  said  the  widow,  "  go  and  pnnish  those  rogues ;  go 
quickly." 

He  raa  there;  be  reached  the  house;  his  father  was 
already  thrown  into  prison.  All  the  servants  had  fled ;  each 
one  had  gouc  his  own  way,  carrying  with  them  all  the>' 
could.  His  mother  was  alone,  without  hclpj  without  com- 
fort, bathed  in  tears:  there  only  remained  to  her  the  remem- 
brance of  her  fortune,  of  her  beauty,  of  her  faults  and  of  her 
extnivagance.  After  the  son  had  wept  with  his  mother  for  a 
long  time,  he  said  to  lier  at  last,  ''  Do  not  let  us  despair ;  that 
young  widow  Icn-es  me  desperately;  she  is  even  more  generous 
than  rich,  I  cau  answer  for  her.  I  will  fly  to  her  and  bring 
her  to  you.''     Then  he  returned  to  his  betrothed, 

"Wliat !  is  that  you,  M.  dc  la  Jcannotiire?  What  do  you 
want  here  ?  Do  you  thus  abandon  your  mother  ?  Go  to  the 
poor  woman,  and  tell  her  that  I  still  wish  her  well,  I  am  in 
want  of  a  lady's  maid,  and  will  give  her  the  preference." 

The  marquis,  stupefied  and  enraged,  went  to  find  his  old 
tutor,  poured  his  griefs  into  his  bo!;om,  and  asked  him  for 
advice-  The  latter  proposed  that  he  should  become  a  tutor 
like  himself.  **Alfls!  I  know  nothing;  you  have  taught  me 
me  nothing,  and  you  are  the  Br&t  cause  of  my  misfortune,'' 
and  he  sobbed  as  he  spoke  to  bim  thus. 

"Write  some  novels,"  said  a  wit  who  was  there ;  "that 
is  an  excellent  resource  in  Paris," 

The  marquis  was  ready  to  faint.  He  was  treated  much 
the  same  by  his  friends^  and  in  half  a  day  he  learned  to  know 
the  world  better  Ihau  io  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

\^niile  he  was  plunged  iu  this  depth  of  despair,  he  saw  a 
chaise  of  an  antique  fashion  coming  up,  a  kind  of  covered 
carriage,  fitted  up  with  leather  cortaios^  followed  by  four 
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ilul]   live  mcTTily  in  th«  corner  of  the  earth  wTiere  i^  vere 
born," 

Jcamiot,  in  a  state  of  distractiou^  felt  himself  divided 
betwcx-n  grief  and  jay,  love  and  shunCf  and  saiil  to  himself 
in  a  lov  voice,  "All  my  fiue  friends  have  1>ctra>'cd  me,  and 
CoIiQ  aloiLc,  whom  I  have  dc^piKcd,  comes  to  uiy  hc!p-" 
Wliut  n  Ic^aoul  The  kludhc^  in  Culiu*^  hrait  developed  in 
the  Ucart  of  Jcamiot  the  germ  of  a  good  disposition  which 
the  world  Imd  not  yet  stified.  Me  felt  that  he  could  not 
abandon  his  father  and  motlier. 

"We  jhalL  take  care  of  your  mother/'  said  Colin;  '*and 
as  to  the  good  man  your  father,  who  12  in  prison,  1  understand 
a  little  about  business.  His  creditors,  seeing  he  bas  nothing 
left,  will  come  to  terms  for  a  triSc,     1  can  manage  all  tliat*'* 

Colin  managed  so  well  that  he  got  the  father  out  of  prison, 
Jeannot  retnnied  to  his  native  place  with  his  parenU>  who 
took  up  their  fust  calling  again.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Coltn,  who,  being  of  the  same  temper  as  her  brother,  made 
him  very  happy;  and  Jcannot,  the  fatlier,  ami  Jeannelte,  the 
'  mother,  and  Jcannot,  the  atm^  saw  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  ID  vanity. 


One  mominfi:  Asora  returned  from  a  walk  in  a  terrible 
passion,  and  uttering  the  most  violent  exclamations. 

"What  ails  you,  my  dear  spouse? ''  said  Zadig,  '^What 
can  have  thus  discomposed  you?*' 

"Alasl"  she  Aaid,  "you  would  be  as  much  enrag**!  as 
I  am,  if  you  had  seen  what  IVc  just  lieheld.  I  have  been 
to  comfort  the  young  widow  Coaroti,  who  within  these  two 
days  has  raised  a  tomb  to  her  young  hui^bfln<^,  near  tlie  rivulet 
tbat  washes  the  slcirbc  of  this  meadow,  tu  the  bitterness  of 
her  grief,  she  vowed  to  heavc-n  to  remain  at  the  tomb  as  long 
as  the  water  of  the  rivulet  continued  to  run  by  it-" 

**WelV*  ^'^'^  Z^dig,  ^'dic  is  an  excellent  woman,  and 
loved  her  husband  with  the  most  sincere  affection." 

"Ahr*  said  Aroia,  "if  you  only  knew  what  she  vras  doing 
when  I  went  to  see  hcrl" 
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*'Was  she  engaged^  Iw^amiful  Azora,  in  turning  tli^  cohtw 
of  the  rivulet?" 

Azora  broke  out  into  Fach  long  inv«ctiveft,  and  loaded  the 
young  widow  witli  such  bitter  reproaches,  tUat  Zadig  was  £ar 
from  being  pleased  with  thi^  oftcntation  cf  virtue 

Zadig  liad  a  friend  named  Cador,  whom  he  mode  his  con- 
fidant. A^ora,  ha\'iiig  pa.i^cd  two  days  vtth  a  fiictid  in  the 
country,  rctuiucd  home  on  the  third  TIic  servants  told  hctj 
with  tears  in  thcii  cyc^  that  her  hu»b«u<l  died  suddenly  the 
night  before,  and  that  they  had  just  deposited  his  corpse  in 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestora  at  the  end  of  the  gatden.  She  wept, 
tore  her  hair,  and  swore  she  would  follow  him  to  the  grave. 

In  the  evening  Cador  begged  leave  to  wait  on  her,  and 
joined  his  tears  with  hers.  Next  day  they  wept  less,  and 
dined  together  Cador  told  her  that  his  friend  had  left  him 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  aad  ilial  he  should  think  him- 
self extremely  happy  in  sharing  his  fortune  with  her.  The 
lady  wept,  fell  into  a  passion,  and  at  last  became  more  mild 
and  gentle.  They  sat  longer  at  supper  tliau  at  dinner,  and 
talked  with  more  confidence.  Azora  praised  the  deceased,  but 
owned  that  lie  had  many  failings  frtim  which  Cador  was  &ce- 

During  supper  Cador  complained  of  a  violent  pain  ia  his 
side.  The  lady,  in  great  concern^  tried  all  sorts  of  reme(L*e%^ 
She  even  condescended  to  touch  the  side  in  which  Cador  &lt 
such  exquisite  pain,  and  compassionately  inquired  if  he  was 
subject  to  this  cmel  disorder-  "It  sometimes  brings  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  gravc,^'  replied  Cador.  *'  There  ts  but  one 
remedy  that  can  give  me  relief,  and  that  is  to  aj^ly  to  my 
5if1e  the  nose  of  a  man  Utely  dead/*  Peeling  sure  that  in  hi^ 
journey  to  the  other  world  her  husband  would  not  be  refnsied 
a  pdtssage  becanite  hi«  no^  wa<i  a  little  fdiorter  in  the  second 
l\h  than  it  was  in  the  first,  the  lady  took  a  ruor  and  went  to 
liet  husband's  tomb.  She  bedewed  it  with  her  teats  and  drew 
near  to  cut  off  Tadig^s  nose.  He  arosc^  holdiag  his  nose  with 
one  hand  and  patting  back  the  raxor  with  the  other. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  '*don't  exclaim  so  %TolcniIy  against 
young  Cosrou.  The  project  of  catting  off  my  Oiosc  is  cqiul  to 
that  of  tnmtng  the  coui^c  of  a  livulcL  " 
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Rousseau  (1712-1778)  substituted  Deism  for  the  skepti- 
cism of  Voltaire.  His  life  was  irregular,  after  tlic  fashion  of 
his  age-  When  sixteen  lie  had  run  away  frora  all  restricting 
guidance  and  emulated  Gil  Bias  in  amassing  exiKricnccs.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  he  went  to  Paris,  His  Social  Contract  was 
published  in  i;6o;  fimile — a  treatise  on  education — in  1762. 
^  Rousseau  announced  tlie  thesis  ihat  parents  owed  the  state 
citizens,  and  claimed  that  each  should  be  taught  a  trade.  His 
theory  catching  the  fancy  of  the  times  even  the  young  king 
was  taught  a  trade.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  Ihat  many  a 
member  of  the  uoblesse  might  later  h^vt  thanked  Rousseau  for 
the  means  whereby  he  could  earn  a  living  when  exiled  in  for- 
eign^ lands  with  jjossessions  wholly  gone, 

Emile  was  burned  by  the  state  because  it  advanced  the 
idea  that  a  natural,  not  a  revealed  religion,  was  the  true  one. 
Nourelle  Heloise,  a  romance  written  in  the  form  of  letters, 
was  widely  read.  However,  Rousseau's  Confessions  arc  re- 
membered particularly  today,  together  with  his  social  produc- 
tions. It  was  startling  at  the  time  to  find  a  maji  willing  to 
lay  bare  the  sins  and  weaknesses  of  his  innermost  heart  for 
the  perusal  of  his  fellowmen:  the  reader  grows  to  feel  that 
Rousseau  evinced  as  deep  self-pride  by  tlins  revealing  as  others 
might  in  concealing  their  failings  from  curious  eyes. 

R0USS£Air  AT  M.\DAMi:  BaSILIS'S. 
(Ffcm  "The  Ccnfcsaiona."  Book  11,) 
WaLRIKG  one  morning,  pretty  early,  in  Tutifl,  I  saw  a 
young  tradeswoman  behind  a  counter,  whose  looks  were  so 
charmingly  attractive*  that,  notwith^anding  my  timidity  with 
the  ladies,  I  entered  the  shop  without  hesitation,  offered  my 
service  as  usual,  and  had  the  happiness  to  have  it  accepted. 
She  made  me  sit  down  and  relate  my  little  histor>" ;  pitied 
my  forlorn  situation;  bade  me  be  cheerful,  and  endeavored  to 
make  rne  so  by  an  assurance  that  every  good  Christian  would 
give  me  assistance;  then  (while  she  sent  to  a  goldsmith's  in 
the  neighborhood  for  some  tools  I  had  occa^on  for)  she  went 
up  stairs  and  fetched  me  something  for  breakfast  This  seemed 
A  premising  beginning,  nor  was  what  followed  less  flattering: 
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she  w&s  satisfied  nvitb  ixiy  work,  and,  when  I  bad  a  litUe 
tccovcrcd  myself  still  more  u.ib  my  discourse.  Sbc  was 
ralltcr  ck'^uiiUy  dit;:u»cd,  uiid  aulwillLHtuiuliug  hci  gentle  looks 
tliis  api/runiiice  of  gayely  liad  disooiicuiicd  nn; ;  but  her  gtxid 
oaturc^  the  cumpassionate  lone  of  her  \x>icc,  witli  her  gentle 
and  caressing  manner,  soon  set  me  at  ease  with  myself:  1  saw 
my  endeavors  to  ple^e  were  crowned  with  success,  and  this 
assurance  uude  me  succeed  the  more.  Though  an  Italian^ 
and  too  pretty  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  coquetry^  she  had  so 
much  niodes:y,  and  I  so  great  a  share  of  timidity,  tbnt  onr 
ad\'^cutnre  was  cot  Hkcly  to  be  brought  to  a  very  speedy  con- 
clusion, nor  did  they  give  us  time  to  make  any  good  of  it  1 
cannot  recall  the  few  short  moments  I  passed  with  this  lovely 
woman  without  being  sensible  of  an  inexpressible  charm,  and 
can  yet  say,  it  was  there  I  tasted  in  their  utmost  perfectioo 
the  most  delightfiil,  as  well  as  the  purest,  pleasures  of  love. 

She  was  a  lively  pleasing  brunette,  and  the  good  nature 
that  was  painted  on  her  lo\'ely  face  rendered  her  vivacity  more 
interesting.  She  wascalled  M:idam  Basile ;  lier  husband,  who 
was  considerably  older  than  herself,  consigned  her,  during  hia 
absence,  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  too  disagreeable  to  be  thought 
dangerous;  but  who,  not with>: landing,  hod  pretensions  that 
he  seldom  showed  any  signs  of,  except  of  ill-humor,  a  good 
share  of  which  he  bestowed  on  me;  though  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  him  play  the  ilute,  on  which  he  was  a  tolerable  musiciati. 
This  second  Egistus  was  sure  to  grumble  whenever  he  ssaw 
me  go  into  his  mLstress*  apartment,  treating  mc  with  a  degree 
of  disdain  which  she  took  care  to  repay  him  with  intercut ; 
sectning  pleated  to  careits  me  in  his  presence,  on  purpose  to 
torment  him.  This  kind  of  rcven^,  though  pcrfccOy  to  my 
taste,  would  have  been  still  more  charming  in  a  tcte4-tcte, 
but  she  did  not  proceed  so  far ;  at  least  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  expression  of  her  kindness.  Whether  she  thought  me 
too  yonngj  that  it  was  my  place  to  make  advances,  or  ibat  she 
was  seriously  resolved  to  be  virtnous^  site  had  at  such  times  a 
kind  of  re5er\"e,  which  though  not  ab^Iutely  discotiraging 
kept  my  passion  within  bounds. 

I  was  enibaTrassed,  agitated,  feared  to  look,  and  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  in  her  presence,  yet  to  have  left  her  would 
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have  fcpf^n  vKtjsc  than  death.  How  fondly  did  my  eyes  devour 
whatever  they  coiild  giixe  nii  without  being  perceived!  the 
Sowers  on  her  gown,  the  point  of  her  pretty  foot,  the  inten'ii 
of  a  round  white  arm  that  appejired  between  her  glove  and 
nifiQe,  the  lea^t  part  of  her  neck,  each  object  increased  the 
force  of  all  the  rest,  au<i  added  to  the  mfatnatioii.  Gazing 
thu&  00  what  wan  to  be  seeu,  and  even  more  th^ui  vafl  to  be 
flecD,  ray  sight  became  confused,  my  cJicst  denied  contracted, 
te*ipiration  was  every  moment  more  painful.  1  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  hide  my  agitation,  to  prevent  my  sighs  from  being 
heard,  and  thUdifBculty  wa9  inctea^ed  by  the  silence  in  which 
we  were  frequcTitly  phinged.  Happily,  Madam  Basilc,  busy 
at  her  work,  ^aw  nothing  of  all  tht:*,  or  Mrcincd  iioi  to  sec  it; 
yet  I  sometimes  otwerved  a  kind  of  sympathy,  especially  by 
thcfrcqncnt  rising  of  lier  handkerchief,  and  this  dangerous 
siglii  almost  mastered  every  effort ;  but  when  on  the  point  of 
giving  way  to  my  transports,  she  spoke  a  few  words  to  inc  with 
anairof  tranquillity,  and  in  an  instant  the  agitation  subsided. 

1  saw  Iier  sevcrnl  times  in  this  manner  without  a  word,  a 
gesture,  or  even  a  look,  too  expressive,  making  the  least  intel- 
ligence between  us.  This  situation  was  both  my  torment 
and  delight,  for  hardly,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  could  I 
imagine  the  cau^c  of  my  u:ie,isiness.  I  should  suppose  these 
tete-Mctes  could  not  be  displeasing  to  her,  at  It^ast,  she  sought 
frequent  occasions  to  renew  them  ;  this  was  a  ver^'  disinter- 
ested labor  certainly,  as  appealed  by  the  use  she  made,  or 
ever  suffered  mc  to  make,  of  them. 

Being  one  day  wearied  with  the  clerk's  discourse,  she 
had  retired  to  her  chamber ;  I  made  haste  to  finish  what  I  had 
to  do  in  the  back  shop,  and  followed  her :  the  door  was  half 
open,  and  I  entered  without  being  i>crceivcd.  She  was  em- 
broidering near  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  ; 
slie  could  not  see  me,  :iml  the  carts  in  the  streets  made  too 
nnch  noise  for  me  (o  be  heard.  She  was  always  well  dressed, 
but  this  day  her  attire  bordered  on  coqnetrj-,  Ker  attitude  was 
gracefnl,  her  head  leaaing  gently  forward,  discovered  a  small 
drele  of  her  neck ;  her  hair,  elegantly  dressed,  was  ornamented 
with  flowers ;  her  6gnre  was  univcTsnlly  charming,  and  I  had 
ao  uniatemipted  opportunity  to  admire  it.     I  was  absolutely 
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in  a  state  of  ecstasy*  and,  involuntarily  sinking:  on  my  knees, 
I  passionately  extended  my  arms  towaids  her,  certain  she 
could  not  heaFj  anrl  having  no  conception  th«t  she  could  see 
me ;  but  there  wiut  a  chimney'glass  at  the  ei:d  of  the  room 
that  betrayed  all  my  proceedings.  I  am  ignorant  ^hat  effect 
this  transport  produced  on  her ;  she  did  not  speolc^  she  did  not 
look  on  me ;  but,  partly  turning  her  head^  with  tlte  movement 
of  her  finger  only,  she  pointed  to  the  mat  which  was  at  her 
feet. — To  start  np,  with  au  articulate  cry  of  joy,  and  occupy 
the  place  she  had  indicated,  wa5  the  vrork  of  a  momcat ;  but 
it  will  hardly  he  believed,  I  dared  ultcinpt  nu  more,  not  even 
to  speak,  raise  my  eyes  to  hers,  or  rc&t  au  inbtautouhcrkQccs, 
though  ill  an  attitude  which  stxtncd  to  render  such  a  support 
necessary.  I  was  dumb,  immovable,  but  far  enough  from  a 
state  of  tranquillity;  agitation.joy,  gratitude,  ardent  indefinite 
wisLeSf  restrained  by  the  fear  of  giving  displeasure,  which  my 
unpractici^d  heart  too  much  dreaded,  were  sufficiently  discern- 
ible. She  neither  appeared  moretrauquil^  nor  less  intimidated 
than  myself^uncasy  at  my  present  situation,  confounded  at 
having  brouglit  me  there,  beginning  to  tremble  for  the  cfTccts 
of  a  sign  which  she  had  made  without  reflecting  on  the  con- 
sequences,  neither  giving  cncouragtmt'nt,  iior  expressing  dis- 
approbation, with  lier  eyes  fixed  on  her  work,  she  endeavored 
to  appear  unconscious  of  everything  that  passed;  but  all  my 
stupidity  could  not  hinder  me  from  conclutling  that  she  par- 
took of  my  embarrassment,  perhap!>,  my  transport"^  and  was 
only  restrained  by  a  bashfulness  like  mine,  without  even  that 
supposition  giving  me  power  to  surmount  iL  Five  or  six 
years  older  than  m>'sclf,  c\'cry  advance,  according  to  my  idea, 
should  have  been  made  by  her,  and,  since  she  did  nothing  to 
encourage  mine,  I  concluded  they  would  offend  Jier.  Even  at 
this  time,  T  am  inclined  to  belJeve  I  thought  right;  she  cer- 
tainly hafl  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  a  novice  like  me  had 
occ^iou,  not  ouly  for  euconragement,  bnt  instruction. 

I  am  ignorant  how  this  animated,  thougli  dumb  scene 
would  have  ended,  or  how  long  I  should  have  continued  im- 
movable in  this  ridiculous,  though  delicious,  situation,  bad 
wc  not  been  inlemipted — in  the  height  of  mv  agitation,  I 
hcaid  the  kitchen  door  open,  which  joined  Madam  BaaUe's 
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chamber;  who,  being  alarmed,  said,  with  a  quick  voice  and 
action,  "Get  upl — Here's  Rosina!"  Rising  hastily  I  seized 
one  of  her  hands,  which  she  held  out  to  me,  and  gave  it  two 
eagef  kisses;  at  the  second  I  felt  this  charming  hand  press  gently 
on  my  lips.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  enjoy  so  sweet  a  moment; 
but  the  occasion  I  had  lost  returned  no  more,  this  being  the 
conclusion  of  our  amoiu^. 


The  Periwinkle. 
(From  "  The  Confessions/'  Book  VI.) 

At  this  moment  began  the  short  happiness  of  my  life,  those 
peaceful  and  rapid  moments,  which  have  given  me  a  right  to 
say,  I  have  lived.  Precious  and  ever-regretted  momentsl  Ah! 
recommence  your  delightful  course;  pass  more  slowly  through 
my  memory,  if  possible,  than  you  actually  did  in  your  fugitive 
succession.  How  shall  I  prolong,  according  to  my  inclination, 
this  recital  at  once  so  pleasing  and  simple?  How  shall  I  con- 
tinue to  relate  the  same  occurrences,  without  wearying  my 
readers  with  the  repetition,  any  more  than  I  was  satiated  with 
the  enjoyment?  Again,  if  all  this  consisted  of  facts,  actions, 
or  words,  I  could  somehow  or  other  convey  an  idea  of  it;  but 
bow  shall  I  describe  what  was  neither  said  nor  done,  nor  even 
thoi^ht,  but  enjoyed,  felt,  without  being  able  to  particularize 
any  other  object  of  my  happiness  than  the  bare  idea?  I  rose 
with  the  sun,  and  was  happy;  I  walked,  and  was  happy;  I 
saw  Madame  de  Warens,  and  was  happy;  I  quitted  her,  and 
still  was  happy! — Whether  1  rambled  through  the  woods,  over 
the  hills,  or  strolled  along  the  valley,  read,  was  idle,  worked 
in  the  garden,  or  gathered  fmits,  happiness  continually  accom- 
panied me;  it  was  fbced  on  no  particular  object,  it  was  within 
me,  nor  could  I  depart  from  it  a  single  moment. 

Nothing  that  passed  during  that  charming  epoch,  nothing 
that  I  did,  s^d,  or  thought,  has  escaped  my  memory.  The 
time  that  preceded  or  followed  it,  T  recollect  only  by  intervals, 
unequally  and  confused;  but  here  I  remember  all  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  existed  at  this  moment.  Imagination,  which  in  my 
youth  was  perpetually  anticipating  the  future,  but  now  takes 
a  retrograde   course,    makes   some  amends   by   these  charming 
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rccotlcctioos  for  the  de^mvatioii  of  hope»  which  t  hA\t  lost 
forever.  I  no  loug^  sec  anything:  in  the  future  that  caa 
tempt  my  wishes,  it  is  a  rcrollectioQ  of  the  past  alone  that 
can  flatter  uie,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  period  I  am  bow 
describing;  is  ho  true  and  lively,  that  it  sometimes  malies  sat 
happy,  cv<"Ti  in  spite  of  my  inisforltines. 

Of  these  recollections  1  nhall  relate  one  example,  whidi 
may  give  some  idc«  of  their  force  and  prccisioiL  Tlie  fixrt 
day  we  went  to  sleep  at  Charmettes,  the  way  being  up-hill, 
uiid  Mad^uue  tU  Warens  rather  heav^y,  she  was  cufric^  to  a 
chair,  while  1  followed  on  foot  Fearing  the  cbairmen  wooW 
be  fatigued,  »hc  got  out  about  half*way,  designing  to  wvlk  the 
le^tof  it, 

As  wc  pas?%d  along,  Madame  saw  fiomctbing  blue  in  the 
hedge,  and  s^id,  "There's  souk  periwinkle  in  flower  yet!" 
1  had  never  seen  any  before,  nor  did  I  stop  to  examine  this : 
my  sight  is  too  short  to  distingiiieh  plants  on  tlie  ground,  and 
1  only  ca,st  a  look  at  this  as  I  passed:  an  intcn-al  of  near 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  before  I  saw  any  more  periwinkle,  at 
least  before  I  observed  it.  when  being  at  CressicTj  in  17^*4, 
with  my  friend,  M,  dii  Pej'rou,  wc  went  np  a  small  mountain, 

00  tlie  Kiimmit  of  which  there  is  a  level  spot,  called  with 
re,i5on,  BeUe-vuc;  1  was  then  l>cginning  to  lieTl>aliie;— wallcng 
and  looking  among  the  bushel,  I  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "Ah, 
there's  some  periwinkle !"  Du  Peyrou.  who  perceived  ftiy  truift- 
port,  was  ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  will  some  day  be  informed, 

1  hope,  on  reading  this.  The  reader  may  judge  by  this  im- 
pression, made  by  so  small  an  incident,  whi^t  an  effect  most 
have  been  produced  by  every  occurrence  of  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Victor  Hugo. 

France  produced  many  clever  novelists  during  the  nine- 
tecnlh  century.  While  G^l^rac  stands  prc-cminenlly  first,  many 
showed  themsolves  worthy  contemporaries.  Victor  Hugo  was 
first  of  the  gifted  circle  and  fifty  years  ago  he  was  accorded 
a  more  prominent  place  than  later  criticism  has  left  him, 

Victor  Hugo  (1802-1885)  ^vas  the  son  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon's generals.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  men  were  not  yet 
agreed  ahout  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
whether  the  terrible  social  revolution  through  which  France 
had  gone  was  wholly  bad  or  whether  it  made  for  good.  Fam- 
ilies were  not  infretiiiently  divided — as  were  those  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War  Hugo's  mother  was  a 
staunch  royalist;  his  father,  a  firm  supporter  of  Napoleoa 

Hugo  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit  and  a  playwright 
whose  plays  slill  hold  the  stage.  However,  he  is  best  known 
as  a  novelist.  He  was  first  of  the  Romanticists  among  whom 
we  find  Bahac,  De  Mussct  and  the  older  Dumas.  Scott  was 
carefully  studied  by  diesc  men,  who  turned  with  the  current 
of  the  day  in  breakinj<  with  the  old  traditions  which  had  long 
held  sway  in  the  various  fine  arts- 

NotU'Dame  de  Paris,  Les  Miserahles,  VHofnme  qui  Rit 
are  superb  romances.  Hugo  possessed  the  ability  to  portray 
strong  character,  a  gift  of  eloquence,  enormous  descriptive 
power*  and  be  carries  the  reader  long  at  a  bounding  rate, 
even  though  the  sense  of  what  is  probable  is  often  disturbed. 
In  picturing  scenes  of  poverty,  sin  and  misery,  Hugo  is  never- 
theless an  optimist  and  belie\'e5  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good  and  the  salvation  of  men. 

These  lines  from  the  preface  of  Les  Miserablcs  state  his 
purpose  in  the  story:  ''So  long  as  there  shall  exist  through 
the  fault  of  our  laws  and  aistoms  a  social  condemnation  that 
creates  artificial  hells  in  the  mid^  of  our  civilization  and  com- 
plicates a  divine  destiny  by  human  fatalism;  so  long  as  the 
three  problems  of  the  century — the  degradation  of  man  by  the 
proletariat,  the  fall  of  woman  throitgh  hunger,  the  arrested 
development  of  tlic  child  by  ignorance — are  not  solved. 
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LeS  MlSKKAJILES. 

The  Wild  Man  in  His  Lahl 

Citicd,  like  forests,  have  Uicir  dens,  in  which  everything 
that  is  most  wicked  and  formidable  gohcoaIs  itself.  The  only 
difference  13  that  what  hides  itself  in  dliw  thus,  is  ferocious, 
unclean,  and  little,  that  is  to  say  ugly;  what  conceals  itself  in 
the  forests  12  ferocious,  savage  and  grand,  that  is  to  say  beau- 
tiful. Den  for  den,  those  of  the  beast:!  arc  prcferabk  to  those 
of  men;  and  caverns  are  better  than  hiding-places.  Marius 
was  poor,  and  his  room  was  indigent;  but,  in  the  same  way  as 
his  poverty  was  noble,  his  room  was  dean.  The  garret  into 
which  be  was  now  looking  waa  abject,  dirty,  fetid,  infectious, 
dark,  and  sordid.  The  furniture  only  consisted  of  a  straw- 
bottomed  chair,  a  rickety  table,  a  few  old  earthenware  articles, 
and  in  the  corners  two  indescribable  beds.  The  only  Hght 
came  through  a  sky^Iight  with  four  panes  of  glass,  and  fes- 
tooned with  spider-webs.  Through  this  came  just  sufficient 
light  for  die  face  of  a  man  to  seem  the  face  of  a  spectre.  The 
walls  had  a  leprous  look,  and  were  covered  with  gashe:^  and 
scarf,  like  a  face  disligiircd  with  some  horrible  disea^,  and 
a  blcar-cycd  damp  oo^ed  from  thcnu  Obscene  designs,  clum- 
sily drawn  in  diarcoal,  could  be  distinguished  on  them. 

Tlie  room  which  Marius  occupied  ha<l  a  broken-brick  floor- 
ing, but  in  ihis  one  people  widked  on  the  eld  plaster,  which 
bad  grown  black  under  the  feet.  Upon  this  uneven  flooring, 
in  whidi  the  dust  was,  so  to  speak,  incrustcd,  and  which  had 
but  one  virginity,  that  of  the  broon*,  were  capriciously  grouped 
constellations  of  old  shoes,  boots,  and  frightful  rags^  tliis 
room,  however,  had  a  chimney,  and  for  this  reason  was  let 
at  forty  francs  a  year.  There  was  something  of  everything 
in  this  fire-place, — a  chafing-dish,  a  pot,  some  broken  planks, 
rags  hanging  from  nails,  a  bird-cage,  ashes,  and  even  a  little 
fire,  ioT  two  logs  were  smoking  there  sadly,  A  thing  which 
augmented  the  horror  of  this  garret  was  the  fact  of  its  being 
so  large;  it  had  angles,  nooks,  black  holes  under  the  roof,  bays 
and  promontories.  Hence,  came  frightful  inscrutable  corners, 
in  wliidi  it  seemed  as  if  spiders  large  as  a  fist,  wood-lice  as 
large  as  a  foot,  and  [X>£sibly  some  human  monsters,  must  lurk. 

One  of  the  beds  was  near  the  door,  the  other  near  the 
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windoWr  but  th«  ends  of  both  ran  down  to  the  mantd-piece, 
and  faced  Marius.  In  a  comer  near  the  hole  through  which 
Marius  was  peeping,  a  colored  engraving  in  a  black  frame, 
under  which  was  written  in  large  Icilcrs.  THE  DKliAM, 
leant  against  the  wall.  It  represented  a  sleeping  woman  and 
a  sleepily  child,  the  child  lying  on  the  woman's  knees,  an 
eagte  in  the  clouds  wilh  a  crown  in  its  beak,  and  the  woman 
rcnio\ing  the  crown  from  the  child's  head,  without  awaking 
H,  however:  in  ihe  background  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  a 
llory,  was  leanirg  against  a  dark  blue  column,  with  a  yellow 
capital,  that  bore  the  folbwing  inscription: 

MARINGO. 
AUSTERLITS, 

JENA, 
WAGRAMME- 

ELOT. 

Below  this  frame  a  sort  of  wooden  panel,  longer  than  it 
was  wide,  was  [>laced  on  the  ground  and  leaning  against  tlie 
wall.  It  looked  like  a  picture  turned  from  the  spectator,  or 
some  stgn-board  detached  from  a  wait  and  forgotten  there 
while  waiting  Eo  be  hung  again.  At  the  table,  on  whic;h  Marius 
noticed  pen,  ink  and  paper,  a  man  was  seated,  of  about  sixty 
jears  of  age,  short,  thin.  livid,  haggard^  with  a  sharp,  cruel, 
and  listless  look,  a  hideous  scamp.  If  Lavater  had  examined 
tliia  face  he  would  have  found  in  it  the  vulture  blended  with 
the  attorney's  clerk;  the  bird  of  prey  and  the  man  of  trickery 
rendering  each  ether  more  ugly  and  more  perfect — the  man 
cf  trickery  rendering  the  bird  of  prey  ignoble,  and  the  bird  of 
prey  rendering  llie  man  of  trickery  horrible.  This  man  had 
a  long  gray  beard,  and  wore  a  woman's  chemise,  which  allowc<l 
bis  hairy  chest  and  naked  arms,  bristling  with  gi'ay  hairs,  to 
be  9ccn.  Under  this  chemise  might  be  noticed  muddy  trousers, 
tnd  boots  out  of  whidi  his  toca  stuck.  He  had  a  pipe  in  his 
iDOUth,  and  was  smoking;  there  was  no  bread  in  the  garret, 
but  there  was  still  tobacco.  lie  was  writings  probably  some 
letter  like  those  which  Marius  had  read.  On  one  comer  of 
the  table  coold  be  seen  an  old  broken-backed  volume,  the  form 
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of  which,  the  old  lamo  of  circulating  libraricSf  indicated  a 
romance;  on  tlie  cover  tigiire<i  tlie  following  title,  printed  in 
large  capitals— GOD,  THE  KING.  HONOR  AND  THE 
L/VDIES,  BY  DUCRAY  DUMINIL.  1814.  While  writing, 
the  man  was  talking  aloud,  and  Marios  heard  hi^  words; 

"Only  to  think  that  there  is  no  ctjuality,  even  when  a  man 
is  dead!  Jtist  look  at  Pere  La  Giaisc!  the  great  ones,  tliosc 
who  arc  rich,  arc  up  above,  in  the  Acacia  avenue,  which  15 
paved,  and  reach  it  in  a  coach.  The  little  fotk^  the  poor 
people,  the  wretched— ihey  arc  put  down  at  the  bottom  where 
there  is  mud  up  to  your  knees,  in  holes  and  danip,  and  they 
arc  (^accd  tJicre  so  llicy  may  rot  all  the  sooner.  You  can't 
go  to  sec  them  without  sinking  into  the  ground/' 

Here  he  stopped — smote  the  table  with  his  fiat — and  added, 
while  he  gnashed  his  teeth — 

"Oh!  I  could  cat  the  world T' 

A  stout  woman,  who  might  be  forty  or  one  hundred,  waa 
crouched  up  mar  the  chimncy-piccc  on  her  naked  fccL  She 
too  was  dressed  only  in  a  chcini^c  ^std  a  cotton  petticoat, 
pieced  with  patdics  of  old  cloth,  and  an  apron  of  coarse  canvaa 
concealed  one  half  of  the  petticoat.  Though  this  woman  \va3 
sitting  all  of  a  heap,  you  could  see  that  she  was  very  tall,  and 
a  species  of  giantess  by  her  husband's  side-  She  had  frightful 
hair,  of  a  reddish  auburn,  beginning  to  turn  gray,  which  she 
thru5t  back  every  now  and  then  with  the  enormous  strong 
hands  with  flat  nails.  By  her  side,  on  the  ground,  was  lying 
an  open  volume,  of  the  same  foim  as  the  other,  probably  part 
of  the  same  romance.  On  one  of  the  beds  Marius  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  tail,  little,  sickly  girl,  sitting  up  almost  naked, 
and  with  hanging  feet,  who  did  rot  seem  to  hear,  sec  or  live; 
she  was  doubtless  the  younger  sister  of  the  one  who  had  come 
to  him.  She  appeared  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  on  examining  her  attentively  it  could  be  seen  that  she  waa 
at  least  fourteen ;  it  was  the  girl  who  satd  on  tlie  boulevard 
the  previous  night,  ''I  bolted,  boiled,  bolted,"  She  was  of 
that  backward  class  who  keep  down  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
slioot  up  quickly  and  suddenly.  It  is  indigence  which  pro- 
duces these  human  plants,  and  these  creatures  have  neither 
infancy  nor  adolescence.  At  fifteen  they  seem  twelve,  and  at 
sixteen  they  appear  twenty;  today  it  is  a  litile  girl,  tomorrow 


a  woman;  wc  migfat  almost  sar  that  dity  strid«  thix'Hicti  Kf^ 
ID  order  to  itaA  the  end  more  rapidly.  At  this  n>iw>em^ 
faowcFcr,  die  had  the  look  of  a  child. 

In  this  kN^;uig  there  was  not  the  slightest  !^  of  x\\^ : 
not  a  toom,  a  ^nnnii^-wheel,  or  a  single  tool,  but  in  one  ^vnier 
were  some  iron  imfdcroents  of  dubious  appearance.  It  w4» 
that  dun  indolence  which  follows  despair  and  piToei.le.<i  deAth, 
Btarios  gazed  for  some  time  at  this  mournful  interior,  whit^ 
was  more  terrifying  than  the  interior  of  a  tomb,  f^^r  the  human 
soul  could  be  seen  stirring  in  it  and  life  palpitatttxi;.  TXxt 
garret,  the  cellar,  the  hole,  in  which  some  imiigcnl  i>ropl« 
crawl  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  social  edifice,  is  not  exactly  the 
sepulchre,  but  it  is  the  ante-chamber  to  it;  but,  like  thoiic  rich 
men  who  display  their  greatest  magnificence  at  the  entrance 
to  their  palace,  it  seems  that  death,  which  is  close  nt  hand, 
places  all  its  greatest  wretchedness  in  this  vestibule.  The  man 
was  silent;  the  woman  did  not  speak,  and  tlic  girl  did  not  necrn 
to  breathe;  the  pen  could  be  heard  moving  across  the  paper. 
The  man  growled,  without  ceasing  to  write,  "Scoundreti, 
scoundrels,  all  are  scoundrels." 

The  variation  upon  Solomon's  exclamation  drew  a  iigh 
from  the  wife, 

"Calm  yourself,  my  love/'  she  said,  "do  not  hurt  your- 
self, darling.  You  are  too  good  to  write  to  all  those  i>er>plc, 
dear  husband." 

In  misery  bodies  draw  more  closely  together,  an  In  mM 
weather,  but  hearts  are  estranged.  This  woman,  to  all  ftp]>ear' 
anccs,  must  have  loved  this  man  with  the  amount  of  love  in 
her,  but  probably  this  had  been  extinguished  in  the  daily  arvl 
mntnal  reproaches  of  the  frightful  distress  that  prcMed  u(ym 
die  whole  family,  atxl  she  now  had  only  the  ashes  of  zfltviUm 
for  her  husband  within  her.  Still,  caressing  appetlafi'yns,  sut 
frequeutly  happens,  had  survived;  she  called  him  darting,  pii, 
Atv&oad,  with  her  lips,  but  her  heart  was  silent.  The  man 
cootiaDca  to  write. 

Stsaticy  asfi*  Tactics. 

Viarios,  with  an  adding  heart,  was  jtnl  ipm%  */y  'tf'V^^M 
fpom  Ac  vpeaa  of  <hycrk'zirjTy  whkh  be  \tstA  imyr'/ri^, 
viKDaxraK  attraocd  bis  atirmiop,  and  jrwk  him  rmmn  at 
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hb  poM.  The  door  of  tlic  gairci  was  suddenly  opened*  and 
the  eldest  daughter  appeared  on  tike  thresliold.  ^le  had  oa 
bcr  feci  clumsy  men's  shuts  covered  with  mt>d»  which  had 
even  pla^hetl  her  red  ankles,  and  she  was  covered  with  an  <dd 
ragged  doak,  which  Maiius  had  not  noticed  an  hour  previ* 
ouslyt  and  which  she  had  probably  left  at  his  door,  in  order  to 
inspire  greater  sympathy,  and  put  «^  again  wbcn  she  wcnl 
ouL  She  came  in,  :shut  the  door  after  her,  stopped  to  fdcfa 
breath,  for  she  was  panting,  and  then  cried,  with  an  cxpre»- 
sion  of  iriuntph  and  joy: 

"Tie  is  coming  I" 

The  father  turned  his  eyes  toward  her,  the  motber  turned 
her  bead,  and  the  litde  giri  did  not  move. 

•■Who?"  the  father  asked, 

"The  gentleman," 

•The  phaamhropist?" 

-Yes," 

"From  the  churdi  of  St  Jacques?" 

"Yes.    He  is  following  rot" 

"Are  yoa  sure?*' 

"He  is  coining  in  a  badcney  coach,  I  tcD  yoo." 

"A  hadcney  coach !  why  it  is  Rothschild !" 

The  father  ruse. 

"Why  are  yoo  sure?  If  be  is  oonriiig  to  a  coadi.  bow  is  it 
ibat  you  got  bcTc  before  bisnF  Did  yoa  ghrc  ban  tbe  address, 
and  are  yoa  ecnain  ibai  yoa  toU  faim  ibe  last  door  on  ibe  ri^t 
in  the  passage?  1  ocdy  hope  be  will  not  makt  a  tcistake.  Dkl 
yoa  find  him  at  chuith?  IXA  be  read  my  kuer^  and  wbat 
did  be  say  to  >*oa?^ 

Ta,  ta,  ta,**  said  the  giii,  Ixm  yoa  gdopi.  my  good  man. 
I  west  itto  Ae  cfaorcb:  be  was  ai  bis  osod  place;  I  made  a 
couiteqr  amd  baadcd  btm  ibc  leaer-  He  read  it  aod  said 
to  tne:  '^Vberr  do  joq  Eie;  my  vltiUr  I  aid:  1  wtB  show 
yoo  tfae  wvft  sir/  He  aid:  *No;  t'*^  ™^  7^^^  address*  for 
uty  dauybter  has  socm  poidMir^  to  wrioc,  I  wB  take  a  badc- 
ney coadi.  and  be  ai  yo«r  abode  as  soon  as  yon.*  I  gave  bim 
tbc  address*  and  wbcn  I  madonad  Ac  tome  be  seeoKd  snr- 
pRaed.asUKdbndannfftt.bMikcnsril'Nomaiter;  I 
wtD  fOL*  ^"bcn  BBSS  vas  over  I  sav  bn  kare  tbc  diurcb 
mcamt^jAV^^^jmc.  And  I  orefolly  told 
»raniked*iKtte«aof«he 
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"And  what  tells  >"ou  that  he  will  come?" 

"1  have  just  seen  the  coach  lum  into  ihc  Rue  du  Petit 
Banquier,  and  that  is  why  I  ran." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  the  same  coach  ?" 

"Because  I  noticed  the  number,  of  course." 

•-What  wasir?" 

*'Four  hundred  and  forty." 

*'Good;  you  are  a  clever  girl/* 

Tlie  girl  looked  boldly  at  her  father,  andsaid,  as  shcpointed 
to  the  shoes  on  her  feet: 

"It  is  possible  tk-it  I  am  a  clever  girl,  but  I  say  that  I  wiH 
not  put  on  those  shoes  again;  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of 
my  health,  and.  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  decency.  I  know 
nothing  more  annoying  than  shoes  which  are  too  big  for  you, 
and  go.  gji,  gji,  gji,  along  the  road,  I  would  sooner  be  bare- 
footed." 

"You  are  right,"  the  father  replied,  in  a  gentle  voice,  which 
contrasted  with  the  girl's  rudeness.  "But  the  poor  are  not 
admitted  into  churches  unless  they  wear  shoes;  God's  presence 
roust  not  be  entered  barefoot/'  he  added  bitterly.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  object  that  occupied  him. 

*'And  so  you  are  sure  that  he  wiD  come?" 

"He  is  at  my  heels/'  she  replied. 

The  man  drew  himself  up,  and  there  was  a  species  of 
Ulumtnation  on  his  face  "Wife,"  he  cried,  "yoii  hear!  Here 
is  the  philanthropist ;  put  out  the  fire.'* 

The  stupefied  mother  did  not  stir,  but  the  father,  with  the 
agility  of  a  mountebank,  seized  the  cracked  pot.  which  stood 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  threw  water  on  the  logs.  Then  he 
said  to  his  elder  daughter: 

"Pull  the  straw  out  of  the  chair" 

As  his  daughter  did  not  understand  him,  he  seized  the 
chair  and  kicked  the  seat  out:  his  leg  passed  through  it,  and 
while  drawing  it  out,  he  asked  the  girl : 

"Is  it  cold?" 

•Veiy  cold :  tt  is  snowing." 

The  father  turned  to  the  yoimger  girl,  who  was  on  the  bed, 
near  the  window,  and  shouted  in  a  thundering  voice : 

"Come  off  the  bed  directly,  idler;  you  never  do  anything. 
Break  a  pane  of  glass }" 
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The  Iktlc  girl  jumped  off  the  b«d,  shivering. 

"Break  a  p^ne!"  he  contmucd- 

Thc  girl  wa£  qititc  stunned,  and  did  not  move. 

'TDo  you  hear  me?"  lh«  father  repeated.  "I  tell  you  to 
break  a  pane.'* 

The  child,  with  a  sort  of  terrified  obedience,  stood  on  tip- 
toe, and  brolce  a  pane  with  her  fist;  the  glass  fell  with  a  great 
clash, 

"All  right  I"  said  the  father. 

He  was  serious  and  active,  and  his  eye  rapidly  Eurveyed 
every  comer  in  the  room;  he  was  like  a  gcn<:ral  wlio  makes 
final  preparations  at  the  moment  when  an  action  is  about  to 
begin.  The  mother,  who  had  not  yet  said  a  word,  rose  and 
asked  in  a  slow  voice,  the  words  seeming  to  issue  as  if  froeen. 

"Darling,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

"Go  to  bed,"  Ihe  man  rcplicd- 

The  tone  admitted  of  no  deliberation,  the  mother  obeyed, 
and  throw  herself  heavily  on  one  of  the  beds,  A  sobbing  was 
now  audible  in  a  comer. 

"What  is  Uiat?"  the  father  cried. 

The  younger  girl,  without  leaving  the  gloom  in  which  she 
was  crouching^  showed  her  bleeding  hand.  In  breaking  Uie 
glass  she  had  cut  herself,  she  had  crawled  ck>de  to  her  moth- 
er's bed,  and  wa&  now  crying  silendy.  It  was  the  mother's 
turn  to  draw  herself  up  and  cry* 

"You  see  what  nonsensical  acts  you  commit  I  She  has  cut 
herself  in  breaking  the  window," 

''All  the  belter/*  said  the  man.  "I  expected  it," 

''How  aQ  the  better?*'  the  woman  continued. 

"Silence!"  the  father  replied,  "I  suppress  the  liberty  of 
the  press/' 

Then,  tearing  the  chemise  which  he  wore,  he  made  a 
bandage,  with  which  he  quickly  wrapped  up  iJie  girlV  bleeding 
hand;  this  done,  his  eye  settled  on  the  torn  shirt  with  satis- 
faction. 

"And  the  shirt,  too!"  he  said.    -'All  this  looks  well" 

An  icy  bJasl  bicw  through  the  pone  and  entered  llie  roo>n- 
The  external  fog  penetrated  it,  and  dilated  like  a  white  wad- 
ding pulled  open  by  invisible  fingers.  The  snow  could  be 
seen  falling  through  the  broken  patkc,  and  the  cold  promised 
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by  ihc  Candlemas  sun  had  really  arrived.  The  father  took 
a  look  around  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  ht  had  forgotten 
twihing,  then  he  fetched  an  old  spade  and  strewed  the  ashes 
over  the  wet  logs  so  as  lo  conceal  them  enlirely.  Tlien  getting 
op  and  leaning  against  the  chimneypiecc,  he  said:  "Now  we 
can  receive  the  philanihropist/' 

A   SUNl^KAU  IN  TUK  CaKEECT. 

The  elder  girl  walked  tip  lo  her  father,  atid  hid  her  band 
iohis. 

"Just  feel  how  cold  I  am  1"  she  said, 

"Stuff  I"  the  father  answered,  "I  an:i  much  colder  than 
that" 

The  mother  cried  out  impetuously: 

"You  always  have  everything  worse  than  the  others*  the 
cvil  even," 

"To  kennel!"  the  man  said 

The  mother,  looked  at  by  him  in  a  certain  way.  held  her 
tt»igue,  and  there  was  a  momentary  silence  in  the  den.  The 
elder  girl  was  carelessly  removing  the  mud  from  the  edge 
of  her  cloak,  and  her  younger  sister  continued  to  sob.  The 
mother  had  taken  her  head  between  her  hands,  and  covered 
it  with  kisses,  while  whispering, 

"Pray  do  not  go  on  so,  my  treasure,  tt  will  be  nothing, 
so  don't  cry,  or  you  will  vex  your  father." 

"No."  ihe  father  cried,  "on  the  contrary^  sob  away,  for 
that  does  good/' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  elder  girl 

"AVhy,  he  is  not  coming  I  Suppose  he  were  not  to  come  I 
I  should  have  broken  my  pane,  put  out  my  fitc,  unseated  my 
chair,  and  torn  my  shirt  all  for  nothing/' 

"And  hurt  the  lillle  one/'  the  mother  murmured. 

"Do  you  know/*  the  father  continued,  "that  it  is  infernal- 
ly coM  in  this  devil's  own  garret?  Suppose  the  man  did  not 
come?  But  no»  he  is  keeping  us  waiting,  and  says  to  himself^ 
'Well,  thc>'  will  wait  my  pleasure,  they  arc  sent  into  the  world 
for  that/  Oh)  how  1  hate  the  rich,  and  with  what  joy,  jubila- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  satisfaction,  would  I  strangle  them  all' 
All  the  rich,  1  say,  those  pretended  charitable  men  who  play 
the  devout,  attend  mass,  keep  in  with  the  priests  and  believe 
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themselves  above  us.  and  who  come  lo  humiliate  us,  and  bring 
us  clothes.  How  they  talk!  They  brin^  us  oM  n^bish  not 
worth  four  sous  and  bread;  but  it  is  not  that  I  want,  you 
packof  scoundrels,  but  money.  Ah,  money.  Neverl  Because 
they  say  we  would  go  and  drink,  and  that  we  are  drunkards 
and  idlers.  And  ihcy,  what  arc  they,  pray,  and  what  have 
they  been  in  their  time?  Thieves,  for  they  could  not  have 
grown  rich  without  that.  Oh,  society  ou^t  to  be  taken 
by  the  four  comers  of  a  tablecloth,  and  the  whole  lot  tlirown 
into  the  airl  All  would  be  broken,  very  possibly,  but  at 
any  rate  no  one  would  have  anything;,  and  that  would  be  so 
much  gained-  But  what  is  your  humbug  of  a  benevolent 
gentleman  about?  Will  he  come?  Perhaps  the  animal  has 
forgotten  the  address,    I  will  bet  that  the  old  brute — " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door;  the 
man  ruslicd  forward  and  opened  it,  while  exclaiming  with 
deep  bows  and  smiles  of  adoration. 

"Come  in,  sir,  deign  lo  enter,  my  respected  benefactor, 
as  well  as  your  charming  daughter" 

A  man  of  middle  age  and  a  ycung  lady  stood  in  the  door 
way;  Marius  had  not  left  his  post,  and  what  he  felt  this 
moment  is  beyond  the  human  tongue.  It  was  she;  and  any 
one  who  has  loved  knows  the  radiant  meaning  conveyed  in 
the  three  letters  that  form  the  word  She.  It  was  certainly 
she,  though  Marius  could  hardly  distinguish  her  through  the 
luminous  vapor  which  suddenly  spread  over  his  eyes.  It 
was  the  gentle  creature  he  had  lost,  the  star  which  had  gleamed 
on  him  for  six  months,  it  was  the  forehead,  the  moath,  the 
lovely  mouth  which  had  produced  night  by  departing.  The 
eclipse  was  over,  and  she  now  reappeared — reappeared  in  this 
darkness,  in  this  attic,  in  this  filthy  den,  in  this  horror  Marius 
trembled.  What  I  It  was  she.  The  palpitation  of  his  heart 
affected  his  sights  and  he  felt  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  What  I 
He  saw  her  again  after  seeking  her  so  long.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  lost  his  soul  and  had  just  found  it  ag;aia 
She  was  still  the  same,  though,  perhaps  a  little  paler;  her 
delicate  face  was  framed  in  a  violet  velvet  bonnet,  and  her 
waist  was  hidden  by  a  black  satin  pelisse,  a  glimpse  of  her 
little  foot  in  a  silk  boot  could  be  caught  under  her  long 
dress.    She  was  accompanied  by  M.  Leblanc.  and  she  walked 
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into  the  room  and  placed  a  rather  large  parcel  on  the  tabic 
The  elder  girl  had  withdrawn  behind  the  door  and  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  at  the  velvet  bonnet^  the  satin  pelisse,  and 
the  charming,  happy  face. 

The  garret  was  so  dark  that  persons  who  came  into  U 
fell  much  as  if  they  were  going  into  a  ccHar.  The  two  new- 
comers, therefore,  advanced  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
scarce  distinguishing  the  v^gise  fomis  around  them,  while 
they  were  perfectly  seen  and  examined  by  the  eyes  of  the 
denuers  in  tlte  attic,  who  were  accustomed  to  this  gloom-  M. 
Lebtanc  walked  tip  to  Father  Jondrette,  with  his  sad  and 
gentle  smile»  and  said : 

''You  will  find  in  this  parcel,  sir,  new  appard,  woolen 
stockings,  and  blankets." 

"Our  angelic  benefactor  overwhelms  us,"  Jondrette  said, 
bowing  to  the  ground ;  then,  bending  down  to  the  ear  of  his 
elder  daugliter,  he  added  in  a  Iiurricd  whisper,  while  the  two 
visitors  were  examining  this  lamentable  interior.  "Did  I  not 
say  so?  Qothes  but  no  money.  They  are  all  alike.  By  the 
way,  how  was  the  letter  to  the  old  ass  signed?" 

•'Fabantou." 

•The  actor,  all  right" 

It  was  lucky  that  Jondrette  asked  this,  for  at  the  same 
moment  M-  Leblanc  turned  to  him  and  said  with  the  aJr  of 
a  person  who  is  trying  to  remember  the  name, 

*'I  sec  that  you  are  much  to  be  pitied,  Monsieur — " 

"Fatiantou/'  Jondrette  added  quickly. 

"Monsieur  F'abantou,  yes,  that  is  it,  I  remember." 

"An  actor,  sir,  who  has  been  successful  in  his  tinK," 

Here  Jondrette  evidently  believed  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived to  trap  his  philanthropist,  and  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
which  had  some  of  the  bombast  of  the  country  showman,  and 
the  humility  of  the  professional  beggar.  "A  pupil  of  Talma* 
sirl  I  am  3  pupil  of  Talma!  Fortune  smiled  upon  mc  former- 
ly, but  now,  adas!  the  turn  of  misfortune  has  arrived.  You 
sec,  my  l>encfactor,  we  ha\*c  ro  bread,  no  fire.  My  poor  babies 
have  no  fire.  My  sole  chair  without  a  seat  I  A  pane  of  glass 
broken;  in  such  weather  as  thisi  My  wife  in  bed,  ill!" 

"Poor  woman!"  said  M,  Leblanc 

"My  child  hurt,"  Jondrette  added. 
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The  dtild,  distracted  by  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  was 
staring  at  the  "j'oung  lady"  and  ceased  sobbing. 

"Cry,  I  icJI  yoc,  roar!"  Jonjieiic  whi^^ied  to  her,  Ajid 
al  the  aante  time  he  squeezed  her  bad  liand.  All  this  was 
done  with  the  talent  of  a  conjurer.  The  little  one  tittered 
piercing  cries,  and  the  adorable  girl  wlioni  Marius  called  in 
hiG  heart  "his  Uisulc/*  eagerly  went  up  to  her. 

"Poor  dear  cluldT'  slic  said- 

"You  sec,  rcsinxted  yuung  UiOy/*  JondreUe  continued.  ^Ticr 
hand  ts  bleeding.  It  is  the  result  of  an  accident  which  hap* 
pened  to  her  while  worhitig  at  a  factory  to  earn  six  sous 
a  day.     It  is  possible  that  her  ami  will  lia\-c  to  be  cut  off-" 

"Really?"  the  old  gentleman  said  in  alanu. 

Tlie  little  gill,  taking  this  remark  seriously^  began  sobbing 
again  her  lotidcsL 

"Alas,  yes,  my  benefactorP'  the  father  answered- 

For  some  minutes  past  Jondretlc  had  been  looking  at  the 
"phiUn^ropist"  in  a  peculiar  way.  and  while  speaking  to  be 
scnitinixing  him  attentively,  as  if  trying  to  recall  lus  recollec- 
tions* All  at  once,  profiting  by  a  moment  during  which  the 
newcomers  were  questioning  the  little  girl  about  her  injured 
hand,  he  passed  close  to  his  wife,  who  was  lying  in  her  bed 
with  a  surprised  and  stupid  »ir,  and  &aid  to  lier,  in  a  hurried 
whisper; 

"Look  al  that  man." 

Then  be  turned  to  M.  Leblanc,  and  continued  his  lamenta- 
tions: 

"Look,  sir  I  My  sole  clothing  consists  of  a  chemise  of  my 
wife's,  all  torn,  in  the  heart  of  winter.  I  cannot  go  out  for 
want  of  a  coat,  and  if  I  had  the  smallest  bit  of  a  coat  I  would 
go  and  call  on  Mademoiselle  Mnrs,  who  knows  mc,  and  is 
much  attached  to  mc;  does  she  still  live  in  the  Rac  dc  la  Tour 
dcs  Dames?  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  we  played  together  in 
the  province,  and  that  I  ^arcd  her  laurels.  Cehmenc  would 
come  to  my  help,  and  Ehnirc  gave  alms  to  Belisarius.  But 
no»  nothing!  And  not  a  half^pcnny  piece  in  the  house  1  My 
wife  ill,  not  a  son*  My  dauglitcr  dangerously  injured,  not  a 
iOttI  My  wife  sufFcra  from  shortness  of  breath — it  comes 
from  her  age,  and  then  the  ner^-ous  system  is  mixed  up  in  iL 
She  requires  assistance  and  so  does  my  daughter.    But  ibt 
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physician  and  the  apothecary,  how  are  they  to  be  paid?  I 
have  not  a  fanhing!  I  would  kneel  down  before  a  dccimc, 
sir.  You  see  to  what  the  arts  are  reduced !  And  do  you  know, 
my  diarming  young  lady,  and  you,  my  generous  protector, 
who  exhale  virtue  and  goodness,  and  who  perfume  the  church 
where  my  poor  child  sees  you  daily  when  she  goes  to  say  her 
prayers;  for  I  am  bringing  up  my  daughters  in  religion,  sir, 
and  did  not  wish  them  to  turn  to  the  stage.  I  do  not  jest, 
sir,  read  them  lectures  of  honor,  morality  and  virtue.  Just 
ask  them  I  They  must  go  straight  for  they  have  a  failier. 
They  are  not  wretched  girls  who  begin  b)'  having  no  family, 
and  finish  by  marrying  the  public.  Such  a  girl  is  Miss  Nobody 
and  becomes  Madame  all  the  World,  ITicre  must  be  nothing 
of  that  sort  in  the  Fabantou  family!  I  intend  to  educate  them 
virtuously,  and  they  must  be  respectable  and  honest,  and  be* 
lieve  in  God's  holy  name.  Well,  sir.  worthy  sir.  do  you  know 
what  will  happen  tomorrow?  Tomorrow  is  the  fatal  4lh  of 
February,  the  last  respite  my  landlord  has  granted  me,  and 
if  I  do  not  pay  my  rent  by  tonight  my  eldest  daughter,  myself, 
my  wife,  with  her  fc\cr,  my  child  with  her  wound,  will  be 
ail  four  of  us  turned  out  of  here  into  the  street,  shelterless 
in  the  rain  and  snow.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case,  sirl  I 
owe  four  quarters,  a  year's  rent,  that  'n  to  say,  sixty  francs," 

Jondrttte  lied,  for  four  quarters  would  only  have  been 
forty  francs,  and  he  could  not  owe  four,  as  it  was  not  six 
months  since  Marius  had  paid  two  for  him,  M.  Leblanc 
took  a  fivc-franc  piece  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  on  the 
table.  Jondrette  had  time  to  growl  in  his  grcwn-up  daughter's 
ear 

"The  scampi  What  does  he  expect  me  to  do  with  his  five 
francs?  They  will  not  pay  for  the  chair  and  the  pane  of 
glass.    There's  the  result  of  making  an  outlay." 

In  the  meanwhile.  M.  Leblanc  had  taken  off  a  heavy  brown 
coat,  which  he  wore  over  bis  blue  one,  and  thrown  on  the 
bick  of  a  chair. 

Monsieur  Fabantou/'  he  said,  "I  have  only  these  five  francs 
about  me,  but  I  will  take  my  daughter  home  and  return  to- 
night.   Is  it  not  tonight  that  you  have  to  pay?" 

Jondrette's  face  was  ht  up  with  a  strange  expression,  and 
he  hurriedly  answered 
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"\  !i,  respected  sir,  I  must  be  with  m/  landlord  by  eight 
o'clock." 

"i  win  be  here  by  six.  and  bring  you  the  sixty  francs/' 

'*My  benefactor!"  Jondrcttc  exclaimed  wildly,  and  he 
added  in  a  whisper : 

"Look  at  him  carefully,  wife." 

M.  Leblanc  had  given  his  arm  to  the  lovely  young  lady, 
and  was  turning  to  the  door. 

"Till  this  evening,  my  friends/'  he  said. 

"Al  six  o'clock?"  Jondrcttc  asked. 

"At  six  o'clock  precisely." 

At  this  moment  the  overcoat  left  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
caught  the  eye  of  the  elder  girl 

"Sin"  she  said,  "you  arc  forgetting  your  great  coat/* 

Jondrcttc  gave  his  daughter  a  crmhing  glance,  accom- 
panied by  a  formidaWc  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but  M,  LeblatK 
turned  and  replied  smilingly, 

"I  do  not  forget  it.  I'll  leave  it/' 

*'0h,  my  protector/'  said  Jondrelte^  "my  au^st  bene- 
factor. I  am  melting  into  tears.  Permit  me  to  conduct  you 
to  your  vehicle/' 

"If  you  go  out/'  M.  Leblanc  remarked,  "put  on  that  over- 
coat, for  il  is  really  very  cold," 

Jondrcttc  did  not  let  this  be  said  twice,  but  eagerly  put 
cm  the  brown  coat.  Then  they  all  three  went  out.  Jondrcttc 
preceding  the  two  strangers. 


GEORGE  SAND. 

Madame  Dldevant,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Armalinc 
Lucile  Aurorc  Dupin,  and 
who  was  known  to  the  world  as  Geor^  Sand,  stands  highest 
in  point  of  genius  among  that  small  group  of  famous  women 
cf  this  century  which  includes  George  EHct,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browninjr,  Charlotte  Bronte.  Harriet  Martincau,  and, 
perhaps,  Caroline  Kerschell  She  was  born  in  1804  and  died 
in  1876;  was  educated  in  a  convent,  and  two  years  after  leav- 
ing it,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  marrietl  to  Baron  Dudevant, 
a  military  personage  much  older  than  herself,  whose  nature 
and  character  were  in  all  respects  profoundly  incompatible 
with  hers.  She  had  in  her  veins  the  instincts  of  liberty  and 
revolt;  and  in  1831.  after  nine  years  of  matrimonial  endur- 
ance, she  left  her  husband  and  went  to  Paris  with  Jules  San- 
deau,  to  live  a  life  strangdy  compoimded  of  passion,  intellect 
and  independence.  She  and  Jules  were  lovers,  comrades  and 
collaborators;  their  first  work  was  done  together;  but  later, 
at  Jules*  su^estion,  she  struck  out  for  herself  in  [iter^tura 
She  was  stronply  interested  in  politics,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  embraced  the  republican  cause,  and  advocated 
it  in  many  publications.  She  went  further,  and  in  the  ardor 
of  her  youth  championed  socialism  and  free  love;  but  age 
brought  wisdom  and  moderation,  though  slie  remained  always 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  Her  life  was  a  story  of  mental  and 
mora!  growth;  slie  feared  nothing  and  studied  everything; 
her  lovers,  like  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Chopin,  were  mere 
elements  in  her  self-education;  she  was  greater  than  they, 
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and  wben  Ac  had  sounded  ibern,  she  left  iixm.  Her  gaiias 
enabled  tier  to  use  cxpcriciMX  such  as  few  wocnca  sdrrivc  io 
fonn  of  cxcjuisitc  titcr^y  art;  she  drci»  frooi  sccmiin  dxam 
tfac  e»cicc  of  a  deep  philo9ophj^;  she  "beat  her  moatc  oftt;** 
and  when  At  attained  her  intellectual  najority.  she  gave  the 
world  the  benefit  of  it  in  uxh  iiustei pieces  of  serene  beauty 
and  wwdom  as  "Connjclo."  "L'Hommc  de  Ncigt,"  '•Mao- 
pr^*"  *1^  Petite  Fadettc/*  But  bcr  earlier  books,  mcfa  » 
"Indiana/*  *^^aknt!ne"  and  "Jaojiics."  have  also  the  value 
which  belongs  to  audacity,  insight,  and  tbc  fire  of  votttbfnl 
genius,  rendered  enchanting  by  a  matchless  Btcraix  Mtyic 
The  immense  ^^gue  which  her  boolcs  enjojred  b  due;  bow- 
c%'er,  less  to  thdr  extraordinary  Iherary  merit  than  to  the 
fact  that  she  voiced  the  unrest  and  speculation  of  her  ^c; 
as  Renan  veD  said,  she  was  ''the  ^CoHan  harp  of  bcr  ttme,** 
Like  the  young  Zoroaster,  she  lof^ed  at  first  to  *^ear  down 
this  tircdome  old  Ay;"  but  when  she  had  leariKd  its  iroe 
sabiimity,  the  bent  hn-  energies  to  dispelling  the  clouds  and 
vapon  which  obscured  its  radiance,- — to  vindicating  the  im- 
mortal truths  which  error  and  cowardice  had  distorted.  She 
ii  a  great  figure:  and  her  final  inflocnce  is  beneficoiL 

Consueijo's  Tuuhpu. 

CoNSUELo  made  haste  tn  the  church  Mendicanti,  whither 
the  crowd  were  already  Bocking,  to  listen  to  Porpora's  ad- 
mirable music.  She  went  up  to  the  organ-loft  in  which  tfac 
choir  were  already  in  air,  with  the  professor  at  his  desk.  On 
entering  she  knelt  down,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
prayed  fervcrrtly  and  de\"outIy. 

^Oh,  my  God/*  she  cried  with  the  voice  of  the  bean, 
"thou  knowest  Ihat  1  seek  not  advanctment  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  my  rivals.  Tboa  knowest  that  I  ha\'e  no  thought  to 
surrender  m>'self  to  the  world  and  worldly  acts,  abandomn; 
thy  love,  and  straying  into  the  paths  of  vice.  Thou  knowest 
that  pride  dwells  tx)t  in  me.  and  that  I  implore  thee  to  sup-- 
port  me,  and  to  swell  my  voice,  and  to  expand  m>'  thoughts 
as  I  sing  thy  praises,  only  that  I  may  dwelt  with  him  whooi 
my  mother  permitted  nc  to  lore." 

When  the  6rst  wands  of  the  ordieslni  called  Consuelo  to 
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her  place,  she  rose  slowly,  her  mantilla  fell  from  her  shoulders, 
and  her  face  was  at  length  visible  to  the  impatient  and  rest- 
less spectators  in  the  neighboring  tribune.  But  what  mar- 
velous change  is  here  in  this  young  girl,  just  now  ^o  pale,  so 
cast  down,  so  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  fear!  The  ether 
of  heaven  seemed  to  bedew  her  lofty  forehead,  while  a  gentle 
languor  was  diffused  over  the  noble  and  graceful  outlines  of 
her  figure.  Her  tranquil  countenance  expressed  none  of  those 
petty  passions,  which  seek,  as  it  were,  to  exact  applause- 
'Hiere  was  something  about  her  solemn,  mysterious  and  ele- 
vated— at  once  lovely  and  affecting. 

"Courage,  my  daughter,''  said  the  professor  in  a  low 
vtict.  "You  are  about  to  sing  the  music  of  a  great  master, 
and  he  is  here  to  listen  to  you." 

"Who? — Marcello?"  said  Consuelo,  seeing  the  professor 
lay  the  Hymns  of  Marcello  open  on  the  desk. 

"Yes — Marcello/'  replied  ha  "Sing  as  usual — nothing 
more  and  nothing  less — and  all  will  be  well.*' 

Marcello,  then  in  the  last  year  of  his  Hfe,  had  in  fact  come 
once  again  to  revisit  Venice,  his  birth-place,  where  he  had 
gained  renown  as  a  composer,  as  writer,  and  as  magistrate.  He 
had  been  fuH  of  courtesy  towards  Porpora,  who  had  requested 
him  to  be  present  in  his  school,  intending  to  surprise  him 
with  the  performance  of  Consuelo,  who  knew  his  magnificent 
"/  cieK  immensi  narrano"  by  heart.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  religious  glow  that  now  animated  the  heart 
of  this  noble  girl.  So  soon  as  the  first  words  of  this  lofty  and 
brilliant  production  shone  before  her  eyes,  she  felt  as  if  wafted 
into  another  sphere.  Forgetting  Count  Zustiniani — forgetting 
the  spiteful  glances  of  her  rivals — forgetting  even  Anzoleto — 
she  thought  only  of  God  and  of  Marcello,  who  seemed  to 
interpret  those  wondrous  r^ons  whose  glory  she  was  about 
to  celebrate.  What  subject  so  beautiful! — what  conception 
so  elevated  I — 

I  cieli  immensi  narrano  The  boundless  heavens  declare 
Del  grandi  Iddio  la  gloria.     The  glory  of  the  great  God. 

II  firmamento  lucido  The  shining  firmament 
AU  universo  annunzia  Proclaims  to  tiie  world 

guanto  sieno  mirabili  How  wonderful  are 

ella  sua  destra  le  opere»  The  works  of  His  right  hand. 
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A  divine  glow  overspread  her  features*  and  the  sacred  fire 
of  genius  darted  from  her  large  black  eyes,  as  the  vaulted 
root  rang  with  that  uncfjuallcd  voice,  and  with  those  lofty 
accents  which  could  only  prxccd  from  an  elevated  iniellect, 
joined  to  a  good  heart  After  he  had  listened  for  a  few  in- 
stants, a  torrent  of  delicious  tears  streamed  fr:>m  Marcello's 
eyes-  The  count,  unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  exclaimed 
— ^"By  the  Holy  Rood,  this  woman  is  beauliful!  She  is 
Santa  Cecelia,  Santa  Teresa,  Santa  Consuclof  Slic  is  poetry, 
she  is  music,  ^c  is  faith  personified!"  As  for  Aiuoleto^ 
who  had  risen,  and  whose  ircrobling  Hmbs  barely  sufficed  to 
sustain  him  with  the  aid  of  his  hards^  which  clung  convul* 
sivdy  to  the  grating  of  the  tribune,  he  fell  back  upon  his 
seat  ready  to  swoon,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  joy.  It 
required  all  the  respect  due  to  the  church,  to  prevent  the 
numerous  dilettanti  in  the  crowd  from  bursting  into  applause, 
as  if  they  fiad  been  in  the  theatre.  The  Count  would  not 
wait  until  the  clo:%e  of  the  senice  to  express  his  enthusiasm 
to  Porpora  and  Consuelo.  She  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
tribune  of  the  Count  to  receive  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
Marcello.  She  found  him  so  much  agitated  as  to  be  hardly 
able  to  speak. 

"My  daugliter."  said  he,  with  a  broken  voice,  "receive 
the  Messing  of  a  dying  tnan.  You  have  caused  me  to  forget 
for  an  instant  the  mortal  suffering  of  many  years.  A  miracle 
seems  exerted  in  my  behalf,  and  the  unrdenting  frightful 
malady  appears  to  have  fled  forever  at  the  sound  of  your 
voice.  If  the  angels  above  ang  like  you,  I  shall  long  to  quit 
the  world  in  order  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  you  have 
made  known  to  mc.  Blessings  then  be  on  you,  O  my  child, 
and  may  your  earthly  happiness  correspond  lo  your  dcsertsi 
I  have  heard  Faustina,  Romanina,  Cuzzotu,  and  the  rest;  but 
tliey  arc  not  to  be  named  aktng  with  you.  It  is  reserved  for 
you  to  let  the  woild  hear  what  it  has  never  yet  heard,  and  to 
itkake  il  feel  what  no  luan  has  ever  yet  felt/' 

Cotisudo,  overwhelmed  by  this  magnificent  culogiiun, 
lK)wed  her  head,  and  almost  bending  to  the  ground^  kissed, 
without  l>citig  able  to  utter  a  word,  the  livid  fingers  of  the 
dying  man. 

IHiring  the  ranainder  of  the  sendee,  Consuelo  displayed 
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«crgy  and  resource!!  which  completely  removed  any  hesitation 
Count  Zusnniani  might  have  fdt  rc*tpecling  her.  She  led, 
she  animated,  she  sustained  the  clioir,  displaying:  at  each 
instant  prodifnoiis  powers^  and  the  varied  qualities  of  lier 
TOice  rather  than  the  strength  of  licr  lungs.  For  those  who 
know  how  to  sing  do  not  become  tired,  and  Consuelo  sang: 
with  as  little  effort  and  labor  as  others  miffht  have  in  merely 
breathin^f.  She  was  heard  above  all  the  rest,  not  because  she 
screamed  like  those  pcrfonners,  xvithout  soul  and  without 
breath,  but  because  of  the  unimaginable  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  tones.  Besides,  she  felt  that  she  was  understood 
in  eveT>"  minute  particular.  She  alone,  amidst  the  vulgar 
crowd,  the  shrill  voices  and  imperfect  trills  of  those  around 
her>  was  a  musician  and  a  master.  She  filled,  therefore^ 
insiinclivcly  and  without  ostentation,  her  powerful  part,  and 
as  long:  as  the  service  lasted  she  took  the  prominent  place 
which  she  felt  was  necessary.  After  all  was  over,  the  choris- 
ters imputed  it  to  her  as  a  grievance  and  a  crime;  and  those 
very  persoiw  who,  failing  and  sinking,  had  as  it  were  implored 
her  assistance  with  their  looks,  claimed  for  themselves  all  the 
euk>giuras  which  are  given  to  the  scliool  of  Forpora  at  large. 


The  Ploughman  and  Hrs  Chod, 

(From  "Th€  Devil's  Pool") 

T  WAS  walking  on  the  border  of  a  fielJ  winch  some  peasants 
were  carefully  preparing  for  the  approaching  seed-iime,  Tlie 
area  was  vast;  the  landscape  was  vast  also,  and  enclosed 
with  great  lines  of  \*cr(iure,  somewhat  reddened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  autumn,  that  broad  field  of  vigorous  brown,  where 
recent  rains  had  left,  in  some  furrows,  lines  of  water  which  the 
sun  made  glitter  like  fine  threads  of  silver.  The  day  had  been 
clear  and  warm,  and  the  earth,  freshly  opened  by  the  cutting 
of  the  ploughshares,  exhaled  a  light  vapor.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  field,  an  old  man  gravely  held  his  plough  of 
antique  form,  drawn  by  two  quiet  oxen,  with  pale  yellow 
skins — real  patriarchs  of  the  meadow — large  in  stature,  rather 
thin,  with  long  turned-down  horns,  old  latxjrcrs  whom  long 
habit  had  made  "brothers,"  as  they  arc  called  by  our  country 
people,  and  who,  when  separated  from  each  other,  refuse  to 
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work  with  a  new  companion,  and  let  themselves  die  of  sorrow. 

The  old  husbandman  worked  slowly,  in  silence,  without  usfr* 
less  efforts;  his  docile  team  did  not  hurry  any  more  than  he; 
but,  owing  to  the  continuity  of  a  labor  without  distraction, 
and  the  appliance  of  tried  and  well-sustained  strength,  his 
furrow  was  as  soon  turned  as  that  of  his  son,  who  was  plough- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  him,  with  four  oxen  not  so  stout, 
in  a  vein  of  stronger  and  more  stony  soil. 

But  that  which  afterwards  attracted  my  attention  was 
really  a  beautiful  spectacle — a  noble  subject  for  a  painter  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  arable  field,  a  good-looking  young 
man  was  driving  a  magnificent  team:  four  pairs  of  young 
animals  of  a  dark  color,  a  mixture  of  black  and  bay  with 
streaks  of  fire,  with  those  short  and  frizzly  heads  which  still 
savor  of  the  wild  bull,  those  large  savage  eyes,  those  sudden 
motions,  that  nervous  and  jerking  labor  which  still  is  irritated 
by  the  yoke  and  the  goad,  and  only  obeys  with  a  start  of 
anger  the  recently  imposed  authority.  They  were  what  are 
called  newly-yoked  steers.  The  man  who  governed  them  had 
to  clear  a  comer  formerly  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  filled 
with  century-old  stumps,  the  task  of  an  athlete,  for  which 
his  energy,  his  youth,  and  his  eight  almost  unbroken  animals 
were  barely  sufficient 

A  child  six  or  seven  years  old,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  with 
his  shoulders  covered,  over  his  blouse,  by  a  lamb-skin,  which 
made  him  resemble  the  little  Saint  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
painters  of  the  Restoration,  walked  in  the  furrow  parallel  to 
the  plough,  and  touched  the  flank  of  the  oxen  with  a  long 
and  light  stick  pointed  with  a  slightly  sharpened  goad.  The 
proud  animals  quivered  under  the  small  hand  of  the  child^ 
and  made  their  yokes  and  the  thongs  bound  over  their  fore- 
heads creak,  while  they  gave  violent  shocks  to  the  plough 
handles.  When  a  root  stopped  the  ploughshare,  the  husband- 
man shouted  with  a  powerful  voice,  calling  each  beast  by  his 
name,  but  rather  to  calm  than  excite;  for  the  oxen,  irritated 
by  this  sudden  resistance,  leaped,  dug  up  the  ground  with 
their  broad  forked  feet,  and  would  have  cast  themselves  out 
of  the  track,  carrying  the  plough  across  the  field,  if,  with  his 
voice  and  goad,  the  young  man  had  not  restrained  the  four 
nearest  him,  while  the  child  governed  the  other  four»     He 
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also  shouted,  the  poor  little  fellow,  with  a  voice  he  wished  to 
make  terrible,  but  which  remained  as  gentle  as  his  angelic 
face.  It  was  all  beautiful  in  strength  or  in  grace,  the  land- 
scape, the  man,  the  child,  the  bulls  under  the  yoke;  and  in 
spite  of  this  powerful  struggle  in  which  the  earth  was  over- 
cctfne,  there  was  a  feeling  of  gentleness  and  deep  calm  which 
rested  upon  all  things.  When  the  obstacle  was  surmounted, 
and  the  team  had  resumed  its  equal  and  solemn  step,  the 
husbandman,  whose  feigned  violence  was  only  an  exercise  of 
vigor,  and  an  expenditure  of  activity,  immediately  recovered 
the  serenity  of  simple  souls,  and  cast  a  look  of  paternal  satis- 
faction on  his  child,  who  turned  to  smile  on  him. 

Then  the  manly  voice  of  this  young  father  of  a  family 
struck  up  the  melancholy  and  solemn  strain  which  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  country  transmits,  not  to  all  ploughmen  in- 
discriminately, but  to  those  most  consummate  in  the  art  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  the  ardor  of  the  oxci^  at  work.  This 
chant,  the  origin  of  which  was  perhaps  considered  sacred,  and 
to  which  mysterious  influences  must  formerly  have  been 
attributed,  is  still  reputed,  at  this  day,  to  possess  the  virtue  of 
keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  animals,  of  appeasing  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  of  charming  the  ennui  of  their  long  task. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  drive  them  well  while  trac- 
ing a  perfectly  straight  furrow,  to  lighten  their  labor  by  raising 
or  depressing  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  opportunely  in  the 
soil;  no  one  is  a  perfect  ploughman  if  he  does  not  know  how 
to  sii^  to  the  oxen,  and  this  is  a  science  apart,  which  requires 
taste  and  peculiar  adaptation.  This  chant  is  to  say  the  truth, 
only  a  kind  of  recitative,  interrupted  and  resumed  at  will 
Its  irregular  form  and  its  false  intonations,  speaking  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  musical  art,  render  it  untranslatable.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  beautiful  chant,  and  so  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  labor  which  it  accompanies,  to  the  gait  of  the 
oxen,  to  the  calmness  of  those  rural  scenes,  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  men  who  sing  it,  that  no  genius,  a  stranger  to  the 
labors  of  the  soil,  could  have  invented  it,  and  no  singer  other 
than  a  "finished  ploughman''  of  that  country  could  repeat  it. 
At  those  epochs  of  the  year  when  there  is  no  other  labor  and 
no  other  movement  in  the  country  than  that  of  ploughing, 
this  chant,  so  simple  and  so  powerful,  rises  like  the  voice  of 
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a  breeze,  to  which  its  peculiar  toning  gives  it  a  kind  of  resem- 
blance. The  final  note  of  each  phrase,  continued  and  trilled 
with  an  incredible  length  and  power  of  breath,  ascends  a 
quarter  of  a  note  with  systematic  dissonance.  This  is  wild, 
but  the  charm  of  it  is  .invincible,  and  when  you  become  accus* 
tomed  to  hear  it,  you  cannot  conceive  how  any  song  could 
be  sung  at  those  hours  and  in  those  places  without  disturbing 
thdr  harmony. 

It  was  then  that,  on  sedng  this  beautiful  pair,  the  man 
and  the  child,  accomplish  under  such  poetical  conditions,  and 
with  so  much  gracefulness  united  with  strength,  a  labor  full 
of  grandeur  and  solemnity,  I  felt  a  deep  pity  mingled  with 
an  involuntary  respect.  "Happy  the  husbandman!"  Yes, 
doubtless,  I  should  be  happy  in  his  place,  if  my  arm,  suddenly 
become  strong,  and  my  chest,  become  powerful,  could  thus 
fertilize  and  sing  nature,  without  my  eyes  ceasing  to  see  and 
my  brain  to  comprehend  the  harmony  of  colors  and  of  sounds, 
the  fineness  of  tones,  and  the  gracefulness  of  outlines — ^in  <Hie 
word,  the  mysterious  beauty  of  thingsl  and  especially  with- 
out my  heart  ceasing  to  be  in  relation  with  the  divine  feeling 
which  presided  over  the  immortal  and  suUime  creation  I 


ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

Onk  of  the  most  curious  figures  of  liter- 
ary history  is  Alexander  Dumas  (1806-70), 
dubbed  by  Thackeray  "Alexander  the 
(jrcat/"  His  grandfatltcr,  a  marquis,  mar- 
ried a  ncgresi  of  Haiti.  His  father,  a  dark* 
colored,  herculean  general  who  fought  liraveiy  in  Napo- 
leon's army,  was  wedded  to  an  innkeeper's  daughter.  The 
curly  hair  and  mulatto  complexion  of  ihc  famous  I>ujnas  ex* 
|>rcssed  Uie  Afric  character  of  his  iimcr  self,  his  tropical  lux- 
uriousncss  of  temper,  spirit  of  imagination,  the  sunny 
geniality  of  his  genius,  and  the  full-blooded  joyousness  <jf  his 
romantic  vein.  Capricious,  prolix,  fenile,  puissant,  he  showed 
his  peculiar  5enu-barl>ari^m  in  his  prodigal  habits,  his  whims, 
liis  strange  adventures,  his  very  works.  The  most  prolific 
and  best  paid  author  of  his  day,  he  squandered  his  money  in 
a  reckless  iKj^pilality  and  was  ruined  by  building  for  himself 
a  castle  of  Monle  Crista  Fund  o(  animals,  he  kept  a  mena- 
gerie. He  accompanied  Guribaldi  un  a  campaign  against  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  jt^irneycd  to  Russia  with  a  charlatan 
"medium-"  His  son  has  sliown  his  father  as  the  Count  Per- 
aand  de  U  Rivonniere  in  his  aptly  named  pl<iy.  "A  Prodigal 
Father."  The  critic  Jules  Janin  thus  summarircs  the  genius 
of  the  elder  Dumas:  ''A  mind  capable  of  learning  all,  forget- 
ting all,  comprehending  all,  neglecting  all.  Rare  mind,  rare 
attention,  subtle  spirit,  gross  talent,  quick  comprehension, 
execution  barely  sufficient^  and  artisan  rather  than  an  artist 
Skillful  to  forge,  but  poor  to  chisel,  and  awkward  in  working 
with  !hc  tools  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  make-  An  inex- 
haustible mingling  of  dreams,  falsehoods,  truths,  fancies,  im- 
pudence, and  propriety;  of  the  vagabond  and  the  seigneur,  of 
rich  and  poor.     Sparkling  and  noisy,  the  mo«t  willful  and  the 
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most  facile  of  men ;  a  mixture  of  the  tridcy  lawyer  and  of  the 
epic  poet:  of  Achilles  and  Thersites;  swag^ring,  boastful, 
vain  an<l — a  pood  fellow/' 

With  this  native  icanperamcnt  it  is  no  wonder  Uiai  Alex- 
andre  Dtimas  proved  a  l>om  maslcr  of  romance.  His  father's 
military'  feats,  one  of  which  earned  for  General  Dumas  from 
Napoleon  himself  the  title  of  "the  Horatius  Codes  of  the  Re* 
puUtc,"  must  have  inspired  the  son,  wlio  after  the  Empire 
was  to  come  under  the  spell  of  Romanlicism  and  to  feed  his 
genius  on  Scott  and  Cooper. 

Walking"  on  a  Paris  quay  one  day,  Dumas  charwed  upon 
a  musty  little  hook  which  purprirtcd  lo  be  the  "Memoirs  of^ 
M.    D'Artagnan"      In  these   fictitious   "Memoirs"    Dumas 
found  D'Artapnan  whom  he  has  made  immortal,  and  ilie  now 
famous  Three  Musketeers — PortJjos.  Athos  and  Aramis,  as 
veil  as  the  plot  of  Milady.    Here.  too.  he  absorbed  tlie  local ' 
color  of  that  age  of  Louis  XIII.  of  Richeiieu  and  Mazarin.! 
In  his  consequent  great  trilog>' — "The  Tliree  Musketeers," 
**Twcnt}*  Years  After,"  aiKl  "Vicomte  dc  Bragelonne" — he 
re\'ix'ed  the  romaiK*  of  adventure  and  gallanir>\     He  re-j 
galvanized  Amadis  de  Gaul,  put  him  into  a  French  ckak  and' 
armed  him  with  a  sword.     D^Artagnan  is  a  brisk  and  auda- 
cious yotm^  Gascon  who  blunders  at  first  into  all  manner  of 
mishaps  and  intrigtes  from  which  he  extricates  himself  onljr^ 
by  his  imperturbable  bm\-ery  and  shrewdness.     He  provokes  a 
quarrel  with  the  Three  Musketeers  at  the  vcr>"  outset  but 
secures  their  good  graces,  and  is  educated  by  them  into  the 
beau  ideal  cax-alicr.   These  three  brotbcr-soWicrs  arc  delight- 
fully contrasted — the  good-natured  giant  Porthos,  the  dignifitd 
Atl>os,  and  the  aristocntJc  Aramis,  who  finally  enters  the 
church.     D'Arta^nan,  who  goes  up  to  Paris  to  seek  his  tor- 
timc  with  an  old  horse  and  a  box  of  miraculous  salve  given ' 
him  by  his  mother,  passes  through  a  scries  of  liairbreadthl 
escapes  only  to  die  at  last  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  these 
romances  Dumas  fascinates  and  thrills  Iiis  reader.     He  makes  j 
the  bloud  leap.      Itc  ts  prodigal  of  incident,  even  if  l(>i>sc  o{\ 
pIo4,  and  he  is  a  master  of  intrigue  and  action  in  diakiguc 
Stirring  scene,  tmlced,  arc  sach  as  those  of  tl*c  kidnaj 
of  Monk,  the  death  of  Porthos  in  the  Grotto  of  l^ocmaria, 
the  scene  under  ihc  scaffold  in  "Tweniy  Years  After" 
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Another  masterful  trilogy  of  this  weaver  of  historical 
romances  consists  of  "Queen  Margot,'*  "The  Lady  of 
Monsoreau"  and  "The  Forty-Five/'  which  deal  with  the 
times  and  the  House  of  Valois,  His  other  historical  novels 
include  "Isabeau  of  Baviere,"  dealing  with  the  anarchy  and 
misery  of  France  before  Joan  d'Arc;  "Joan  d'Arc/'  mainly 
historical ;  "Joseph  Balsamo/'  a  revolutionary  romance  with 
Cagliostro  as  its  central  figure;  "The  Queen's  Necklace/' 
the  great  scandal  of  Marie  Antoinette's  court;  the  two 
"Dianas/'  for  the  age  of  Henry  IL,  and  "The  Black  Tulip," 
a  charming  tale  of  tulipomania  and  the  Dutch  William. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  name  the  whole  library 
of  Dumas'  novels,  written,  it  has  been  asserted,  by  a  unique 
bureau  of  collaborating  assistants,  yet  dominated  by  the  mas- 
ter's spirit  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  besides  the 
above,  his  "Isaac  Laquedem,"  a  tale  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
his  two  clever  stories, — "Chevalier  d'Harmental"  and 
"Olympe  de  Cleves,"  and  his  vastly  popular  "Count  of  Monte 
Cristo/'  This  last  may  be  called  the  Arabian  Nights  of  mod- 
em romance.  Extravagant  in  plot,  everybody  breathlessly  fol- 
lows the  story  of  Edmond  Dantes^  who  is  arrested  on  the  eve 
of  his  wedding,  is  imprisoned  in  the  Chateau  d'lf,  learns  of  a 
buried  treasure,  effects  a  marvelous  escape,  and,  disguised  as 
Lord  Wilmore  and  as  Count  Busoni,  takes  revenge  on  all  his 
enemies.  The  count's  adventures,  if  not  his  riches,  are  almost 
too  fabulous;  but  the  Chateau  d'lf  portions  shows  Dumas  at 
his  best.  The  picture  of  the  troubled  Napoleonic  days  is  also 
powerful,  Dumas  also  wrote  a  number  of  successful  dramas, 
the  most  conspicuous  being  "Henry  III,"  and  the  melodra- 
matic "Tower  of  Nesle." 

The  Defence  of  Bastion  St.  Gervais. 
{From  "The  Three  Guardsmen.") 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Parpaillot,  it  was  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn.  The  three 
friaids  ordered  breakfast,  and  entered  a  room  where  the  land- 
lord  assured  them  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed. 

The  hour  was,  unfortunately,  ill-chosen  for  a  conventicle. 
The  morning  drum  had  just  been  beaten;  every  one  was  busy 
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shaking  off  tlic  slc«f^ness  of  night,  and  to  drive  away  ibe 
dampness  of  the  morning  air.  came  to  take  a  drop  at  the 
tavern.  Dragoons,  Swiss,  guards,  muskct^^ers,  and  light  cav- 
alry, succeeded  one  another  with  a  rapidity  very  beneficial  to 
the  basincss  of  mine  host,  but  very  unfavorable  to  the  designs 
of  our  foiir  friends,  who  replied  but  sullenly,  to  Ihc  saluta- 
tions, toasts,  and  jests  of  their  companions. 

"Come/'  said  Athos,  "We  shall  brirg  some  firood  quarrel 
on  our  hands  presently,  and  we  do  not  want  that  just  new. 
D'Ariagnan,  tell  us  about  your  niglit's  work:  we  will  teU  you 
ours  afterwards-" 

"In  fact,"  said  one  of  the  light-cavalry,  who  whilst  rock- 
ing himself,  held  in  his  hand  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  he 
slowly  sipped — "in  fact  you  were  in  the  trenchci,  you  gentle- 
men of  the  guards,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  had  a  squabWe 
with  the  Rochellois-" 

IXArla^isn  looked  at  Athos,  to  see  whether  he  ought  to 
answer  tliis  iiitmdcr  who  thrust  himsdf  into  the  conversation, 

'Well/'  said  Athos,  "did  you  not  hear  M.  de  Busigny, 
who  did  you  the  honor  to  address  you  ?  Tell  us  what  took  place 
in  the  night,  as  these  gentlemen  seem  desiroiLs  to  hear  it." 

"Did  you  not  take  a  bastion?''  asked  a  Swiss»  who  was 
drinking  rum  in  a  glass  of  heer. 

"Yes,  sir/'  replied  d'Artagnan,  Itowing,  "we  had  that 
honor.  And  also,  as  you  have  heard,  we  introduced  a  barrel 
of  powder  under  one  of  the  angles,  which,  on  exploding,  made 
a  very  pretty  breach,  without  reckoning  thnt  as  The  bastion  is 
very  old,  all  the  rest  of  the  building  is  much  shaken/' 

"And  what  bastion  is  it?"  asked  a  dragoon,  who  held, 
spitted  on  his  sahrc.  a  goose  which  he  had  brought  in  be 
cooked. 

"The  bastion  Saint  Gervais,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "from 
behind  which  the  Rochellois  annoyed  our  workmen/' 

"And  was  it  warm  work?" 

"Yea  We  lost  five  men,  and  the  Rochellois  some  eight 
or  ten." 

"Baliamplcur  said  the  Swiss,  who.  in  spite  of  ihc  admir- 
able collection  of  oaths  which  the  German  language  possesses* 
had  got  a  habit  of  swcarir^  in  French. 
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"But  it  is  prolable/'  said  the  light-horseman,  "that  they 
will  send  pioneers  to  repair  the  bastion  this  morning/' 

"Yes,  it  is  probable/'  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Gentlemen/'  said  Athos,  "a  wager/' 

"Ah!  a  wager/'  said  the  Swiss, 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  light-horseman, 

"Stop/*  said  the  dragoon,  laying  his  sabre  like  a  spit  on 
the  two  great  iron  dogs  which  kept  up  the  fire  in  the  chimney. 
'*I  am  in  it!  A  dripping-pan  here,  instantly,  you  noodle  of 
a  landlord,  that  I  may  not  loose  one  drop  of  the  fat  of  this 
estimable  bird/' 

"He  is  right/'  said  the  Swiss,  "the  fat  of  a  goose  is  very 
good  with  sweetmeats/' 

"There I"  said  the  dragoon;  "and  now  for  the  wagen 
We  are  listening,  M.  Athos," 

"Well,  M.  de  Busigny/'  said  Athos,  "I  bet  you,  that  my 
three  comrades,  Messieurs  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  d*Artagnan, 
and  myself,  will  go  and  breakfast  in  the  bastion  of  St.  Ger- 
vais,  and  that  we  will  stay  there  for  one  hour  by  the  clock, 
whatever  the  enemy  may  do  to  dislodge  us/* 

Porthos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each  other,  for  they  began 
to  understand. 

"Why,"  said  d'Artag^an,  stooping  to  Athos's  ear,  "you 
are  going  to  get  us  all  killed  without  mercy/* 

"We  shall  be  more  certainly  killed  if  we  do  not  go,"  re- 
plied Athos, 

"Ah,  faith,  gentlemen,"  said  Porthos,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  twislit^  his  moustache,  "that  is  a  fine 
wager,  I  hope/' 

"And  I  acc^t  it,"  said  M.  de  Busigny.  "Now  we  must 
fix  the  stakes/' 

"You  are  four,  gentiemen,"  said  Athos,  "and  we  are  four: 
a  dinner  for  eight — ^will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"Just  the  thing!"  replied  M.  de  Busigny. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  dragoon, 

"That  will  do!"  exclaimed  the  Swiss,  The  fourth  aud- 
itor, who  had  remained  silent  throughout  the  conversation, 
bowed  his  head,  as  a  sign  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  propo- 
sition. 

"The  dejeuner  of  these  gentlemen  is  ready,"  said  the 
landlord 
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"Well,  then  bring  it  here/*  said  Athos. 

The  lamllord  obeyed.  Alhos  called  CHmaud,  and  showed 
him  a  htgc  basket,  which  was  lyingr  in  a  corner,  and  made 
him  a  ?ign  to  wrap  up  in  the  napkin  all  the  eatables  which 
had  been  brought. 

Crimaud,  eomprcherding  at  once  that  they  were  g^>ing  to 
brcakfn^t  on  the  grass,  took  the  basket,  packed  up  the  eatables, 
put  in  the  bottles,  and  took  the  bosket  up  in  hh  arms. 

"But  where  are  you  going  to  tsit  thi&  breakfast?"  said  the 
landlord. 

"WTiat  docs  it  signify  to  you."  replied  Athoi,  "provided 
you  arc  paid  for  it?"  And  he  Uirtw  two  pistoles  majestically 
on  the  tabic 

"Must  I  give  you  the  change,  sir?"  said  mire  host, 

'*No;  but  add  a  couple  of  bottles  of  champagne,  and  the 
difference  will  pay  for  the  napkins," 

The  landlord  had  not  made  quite  such  a  good  thing  of  it 
as  he  at  first  expected:  but  ^^^  recompensed  himself  for  it  by 
palming  off  on  his  four  giiests  two  bottles  of  An]o«  wine,  in- 
stead of  the  two  bottles  of  champagne. 

"M-  de  Busig:ny,  will  yoii  rtgtilatc  your  watch  by  mine, 
or  permit  me  to  regulate  mine  by  yours?"  inquired  Athos. 

"WTiichever  ynu  please,"  said  the  ligln-dnagoon,  drawing 
from  hi«  fnh  a  ver>-  beautiful  watdi  encircled  with  diamonds. 
"Half-past  seven,"  adder!  ht 

"Five-aml-lhirty  minuter  after  seven/'  said  Athos;  "we 
shall  remember  that  1  am  five  minutes  in  advance;  «r" 

Then  iKiwing  to  the  asionished  party,  the  four  yonng  men 
took  the  road  towards  the  bastion  of  St.  Gervais,  followed  by 
Grimaud,  who  carried  the  basket,  not  knowing  where  he  was 
going,  and  from  the  passive  obedience  that  was  habitual  to 
him.  not  thinking  even  of  inquiring. 

Whilst  they  were  within  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  the  four 
friends  did  not  exchange  a  word;  they  were,  besides,  foltoue*! 
by  the  curious,  who.  having'  heard  of  the  wager,  wished  to 
know  liow  they  wotJd  extricate  themselves  from  the  affair. 
But  when  once  they  had  got  beyond  the  lines  of  cimimnaW- 
gadon  and  found  themselves  in  the  open  countrj'.  d'Artagnan. 
who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  they  were  about,  thought 
it  hi^time  to  demand  some  explanation. 
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"And  now,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  he,  "do  me  the  kindness 
to  tell  me  where  you  are  going," 

"You  can  see  well  enough,"  replied  Athos:  "we  are  going 
to  the  bastion/* 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  there?" 

"You  know  very  well — we  are  going  to  breakfast  there." 

"But  why  do  we  not  breakfast  at  the  Parpaillot?" 

"Because  we  have  most  important  things  to  tell  you,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  converse  for  five  minutes  in  that  tavern, 
with  all  those  troublesome  fellows,  who  come  and  go,  and 
continually  address  us.  Here,  at  least/'  continued  Athos, 
pointing  to  the  bastion,  "no  one  will  come  to  interrupt  us." 

Having  reached  the  bastion,  the  four  friends  looked  be- 
hind them.  More  than  three  hundred  soldiers,  of  every  kind, 
had  assembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp;  and,  in  a  sepa- 
rate group,  they  saw  M-  de  Busigny,  the  dragoon,  the  Swiss, 
and  the  fourth  wagerer. 

Athos  took  off  his  hat,  raised  it  on  the  end  of  his  sword, 
and  waved  it  in  the  ain  All  the  spectators  returned  his  salu- 
tation, accompanying  this  act  of  politeness  with  a  loud  hur- 
rah, which  reached  their  ears.  After  this  occurrence  they  all 
four  disappeared  in  the  bastion,  where  Grimaud  had  already 
preceded  them.  As  Athos  had  foreseen,  the  bastion  was  occu- 
pied by  about  a  dozen  dead  bodies,  French  and  Rochellois. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  who  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  "whilst  Grimaud  prepares  the  table,  let  us 
begin  by  collecting  together  the  number  of  muskets  and  am- 
munition. We  can,  moreover,  converse  whilst  we  are  doing 
it.  These  gentlemen,"  added  he,  pointing  to  the  dead  bodies, 
"do  not  hear  us." 

"But  we  may,  n^ertheless,  throw  them  into  the  ditches," 
said  Porthos,  "having  first  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  have 
nothing  in  their  pockets." 

"Yes,"  replied  Athos,  "but  that  is  Grimaud's  business." 

"Well,  then,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "let  Grimaud  search  them, 
and  throw  them  over  the  walls." 

"Not  upon  any  account,"  said  Athos;  "they  may  be  of 
use  to  us." 

"These  dead  be  of  use  to  us?"  exclaimed  Porthos.  "Ah, 
nonsense!  you  are  getting  crazy,  my  dear  friend!" 
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"Do  not  judge  rashly,  say  both  die  gospel  anO  th«  cardi- 
nal," replied  j-Vrll)os.  "How  inaiiy  ittuskeU  arc  there,  gentle- 
men?" 

-Twelve'* 

"How  mudi  ammunition?" 

■  A  hundred  tXKinds^" 

"It  is  quite  as  many  as  vec  need :  let  us  load  our  muskets." 

The  four  companions  set  themselves  Co  work;  and  just  as 
tfiey  had  loaded  the  last  gun,  Grimaud  made  a  sign  to  them 
that  breakfast  was  ready. 

Athos  indicated  by  a  gesture  that  he  was  contented  with 
what  was  done,  and  then  pointed  cut  to  Grimaud  a  sort  of 
shcUcrcd  box,  where  he  was  to  place  himself  as  scntind.  But, 
to  alleviate  the  annoyance  of  hid  guard,  AtJios  allowed  him  to 
lake  with  him  a  loaf,  two  cutlets  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"And  no^\■,  to  breakfast!"  said  Atbos- 

The  four  friends  seated  themselves  upon  the  ground,  wiili 
their  legs  crossed,  like  Turks  or  tiilors, 

"And  now/'  said  d'Arlngnan,  "as  you  arc  no  longer  afmtd 
of  being  heard,  I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  kl  us  know 
your  secret/* 

*'I  hope  that  I  provide  you  at  the  same  time  both  willi 
amuscnicnt  and  glory,  gentlemen  f*  said  Athos*  *!  ha\^ 
induced  you  to  take  a  charming  little  excursion:  here  h  a 
most  nutritious  breakfast;  and  below  (here,  arc  6vc  hundred 
persons,  as  you  may  perceive  through  the  embrasures,  who 
take  us  for  madmen  or  heroes — two  classes  of  fools  who  very 
much  resemble  each  other/' 

«But  this  secret?" 

"I  saw  her  ladyship  last  night/*  said  Atbos. 

D'Artagnan  was  just  carrjHng  his  glass  to  his  lips;  but  at 
{\ie  sound  of  her  ladyship's  name,  his  hand  tremblcfl  so  that 
he  placed  his  glass  on  the  ground,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
spill  its  content*. 

*'Yo«  have  wen  your  wi — ^" 

"Hush,  thenl"  internipted  Atbos;  "ymi  forget,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  these  gentlemen  are  not,  like  you,  initiated  m  the 
privacies  of  my  family  affairs.     I  have  seen  her  ladyship/' 

"And  where  happened  that?*'  demanded  d'Ariagnan. 

■'About  two  leagues  from  hence,  at  the  Red  Dove-Cot" 
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*'In  that  case,  I  am  a  lost  man,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Not  just  yet/'  replied  Athos;  "for,  by  this  time,  she 
must  have  quitted  the  shores  of  France/' 

0'Artagnan  breathed  again. 

"But  after  all/'  inquired  Porthos,  "who  is  this  lady?" 

"A  charming  woman/'  said  Athos,  tasting  a  glass  of  spark- 
ling wine,  "Scamp  of  a  landlord!"  exclaimed  he,  "who 
gives  us  Anjou  for  champagne,  and  who  thinks  we  shall  be 
deceived  by  the  subterfuge!  Yes/'  continued  he,  "a  charm- 
ing woman,  to  whom  our  friend  d'Artagnan  has  done  some- 
thing unpardonable,  for  which  she  is  endeavoring  to  avenge 
herself — a  month  ago,  by  tryii^  to  get  him  shot;  a  week  ago, 
by  sending  him  some  poison;  and  yesterday,  by  demanding 
his  head  of  the  cardinal/' 

"What!  demanding  my  head  of  the  cardinal?"  cried 
d'Artagnan,  pale  with  terror. 

"Yes/'  said  Porthos,  "it  is  true  as  gospel;  for  I  heard  her 
with  my  own  ears/' 

"And  I  also,"  said  Aramis. 

"Then/'  said  d'Artagnan,  letting  his  arm  fall  in  a  deqx>nd- 
ing  manner,  "it  is  useless  to  struggle  longer:  I  may  as  well 
blow  out  my  brains  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it/' 

"That  is  the  last  folly  to  be  perpetrated,"  said  Arthos, 
"seeing  it  is  the  only  one  which  will  not  admit  of  remedy/' 

"But  with  such  enemies,  I  shall  never  escape,"  said  d'Ar- 
tagnan. "First,  my  unknown  antagonist  of  Mcung;  then, 
de  Wardes,  on  whom  I  inflicted  four  wounds;  next,  this  lady, 
whose  secret  I  found  out;  and,  lastly,  the  cardinal,  whose 
revenge  I  defeated/' 

"Well!"  said  Athos,  "and  all  this  makes  only  four,  and 
we  are  four— one  against  one.  Egad  I  if  we  may  trust  to  Gri- 
maud's  signs,  we  are  now  about  to  engage  with  a  far  greater 
number  of  foes.  What's  the  matter,  Grimaud?  Considering 
the  seriousness  of  the  circumstance,  I  permit  you  to  speak, 
my  friend;  but  be  laconic,  I  beseech  you.   What  do  you  sect" 

"A  troop/' 

"How  many  persons?" 

"Twenty  men/' 

"What  sort  of  men?" 

"Sixteen  pioneers  and  four  soldiers/' 
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"How  far  are  they  off?" 

"Five  hundred  paces." 

"Good!  We  have  still  time  to  finish  our  fowl,  and  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wina     To  your  health,  d'Artagnan/* 

"Your  health/'  repeated  Aramis  and  Porthos. 

"Well,  then,  to  my  health;  although  I  do  not  imagine 
that  your  good  wishes  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  me." 

"Bah!"  said  Athos,  "God  is  great,  as  the  MahcMnetans 
say,  and  the  future  is  in  his  hands." 

Then,  having  swallowed  his  wine,  and  put  the  glass  down, 
Athos  carelessly  arose,  took  the  first  mu^et  which  came  to 
his  hand  and  went  towards  an  embrasure. 

The  three  others  did  the  same.  As  for  Grimaud,  he  had 
orders  to  place  himself  behind  them  and  to  reload  their 
muskets. 

An  instant  afterwards,  they  saw  the  troop  appearing.  It 
came  along  a  kind  of  branch  trench,  which  fonned  a  commu- 
nication between  the  bastion  and  the  toi^-n. 

"Zounds!"  said  Athos,  "it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb ourselves  for  a  score  of  fellows  armed  with  pick-axes, 
mattocks  and  spades! — Grimaud  ought  to  have  quietly  beck- 
oned to  -them  to  go  about  their  business,  and  I  am  quite  oDn- 
vinced  that  they  M^uld  have  left  us  to  ourselves*" 

"I  much  doubt  it,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "for  they  come  for- 
ward with  great  resolution.  Besides,  in  addition  to  the  work- 
men, there  are  four  soldiers  and  a  brigadier,  armed  with 
muskets." 

"That  is  because  they  have  not  seen  us,"  refJied  Athos. 

"Faith,"  said  Aramis,  "I  confess  that  I  am  reluctant  to 
fire  upon  these  poor  devils  of  citizens-" 

"He  is  a  bad  priest,"  said  Porthos,  "who  pities  heretics." 

'X'pon  my  word,"  said  Athos,  "Aramis  is  right  I  will 
give  them  a  caution," 

"What  the  plague  are  you  doing?"  cried  d'Artagnan; 
"j-ou  ^rill  get  j-ourself  shot,  my  dear  fellow," 

But  Athos  paid  no  attention  to  this  warning;  and  mounting 
on  the  breach,  his  fusee  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other: 

"Gentlemen."  said  he.  bowing  courteously,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  soldiers  and  pioneers  who,  astonished  by  this 
apparition,  halted  at  about  fift>'  paces  from  the  bastion;  "gentle- 
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nwn,  wc  arc,  some  of  my  friends  and  myself,  engaged  at  break- 
fast in  ihis  tesUon.  Now  you  know  ihat  noihing  is  more  dis- 
agreeable than  to  be  disturbed  at  breakfasi ;  50  we  entreat  of 
you,  if  you  really  have  business  here,  CO  wait  till  wc  tiavc  finished 
ourrcfkast,  ortocomeback  in  a  little  while;  unless,  indeed,  you 
experieacc  the  salutary'  desire  of  forsaking  the  ranks  of  rdjelliort, 
and  eonung  10  drink  with  us  to  the  health  of  the  king  of 

France." 

"Take  care,  Alhos,"  said 
d*Anagnan;  "don't  you  see 
that  they  are  taking  aim  at 
yon?-* 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Athoj; 
'lint  theie  are  citixetis,  who 
are  shocking  bad  marksmen, 
and  will  take  care  not  to  hit 
me-- 

In  fact,  at  that  moment 
four  shou  were  fired,  and  the 
bulkts  whistled  around 
Atbo9,  bui  withcnit  one  touch- 
ing hint. 

Four  shots  were  tfistai>- 
taneously  returned,  but  with 
a  far  better  aim  than  that  of 
the  aggrctsors,  three  soldier* 
fell  dead  aod  ooe  of  the 
pioneers  was  wotraded- 
"Grmaod,"  sid  Athos,  from  the  breadi.  "aiiother  musket'* 
Grimatid  obqrcd  JiiMmdiaUlj, 

71ie  three  friends  had  abo  reloaded  ihdr  anna.  A  leoQod 
dbchirge  sooQ  foOowed  tbe  first,  and  the  brig^^cr  and  Mo 
piooeers  fcQ  dead.  The  rest  of  the  troop  took  to  fUght- 
"Corac,  gentlcfnen,  a  sorticr  said  Athoi. 
The  {bur  ftiaA  rushed  o«t  of  the  fort ;  reached  (he  field 
of  bottk,  {ncfeed  txp  the  motketa  of  the  toldieri,  aod  the  half' 
l»ke  of  the  trigadier;  and,  aatirficd  that  the  fugitixa  would 
never  nop  tiS  they  reached  the  town*  tbcy  returned  to  the 
baitioo.  bearing  with  Amn  thetrophici  of  tbcsririctory, 

'Rdood  ihe  moiitcti^  GrnDSffd."  uid  Athoa;  "and  lit  oi, 
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gentlemen,  continue  our  breakfast  and  conversation.  Where 
were  we?" 

"I  recollect,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "you  were  saying,  that, 
after  having  demanded  my  head  of  the  cardinal,  her  ladyship 
had  left  the  shores  of  Franc*.  And  where  is  she  going?'* 
added  d'Artagnan,  who  was  painfully  anxious  about  the  itin- 
erary of  the  lady's  jotirncy. 

"She  IS  going  to  England,"  replied  Athos. 

"And  for  what  object?" 

"To  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Buckinghanit  or  to  get  him 
assassinated-" 

D'Artagnan  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. 

"It  is  infamous!"  exclaimed  he, 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Athos,  "I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
concern  myself  very  little  about  it-  Now  that  you  have  fin- 
ished, Grimaud,"  c«itinued  he,  "take  the  half-iMkc  of  our 
brigadier,  fasten  a  napkin  to  it,  and  fix  it  on  the  end  of  our 
bastion,  that  those  rebellious  Rochellois  may  see  that  they 
are  opposed  to  brave  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  king/' 

Grimaud  obeyed  without  reply;  and  an  instant  afterwards 
the  white  flag  floated  over  the  heads  of  the  four  friends.  A 
cry  of  joy,  a  thunder  of  applause  saluted  its  appearance.  Half 
the  camp  was  at  the  barriers. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Balzac  is  regarded  by  French  critics 
as  not  only  tlw?  grcalcst  novelist  of 
France,  but  of  the  world.  Taine  pro- 
nounced his  works  "the  gresitcst  storehouse  of  docunnents  in 
human  n.iture/'  But  hi^  style  has  been  criticized  as  ''the 
leaitt  simple,  proliably,  that  ever  was  written;  it  brifitles,  it 
cracks,  it  *wclk  and  ftwaggere;"  it  was  the  expression  of  a 
fertile,  mlensc  and  vivid  imagination.  Owing-  to  his  cum- 
brous style  Balz-ac  was  obliged  fo  serve  a  h;ird  apprenriceship, 
and  his  early  dramas  and  stories  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He 
Aid  not  show  his  real  merit  until  he  wrote  "The  Chouans" 
in  1830.  Finally  he  conceived  the  stupendous  idea  of  the 
"Commie  humaine"  (the  comedy  of  human  life)  and  carried 
It  into  marv'clous  execution,  though  not  completion, 

Hanore  de  Balzac  was  bom  in  Tnnraine  in  1799,  iind  was 
thus  three  years  older  than  Victor  Hugo,  Hi*  family  wished 
him  to  study  law  and  tried  to  starve  him  ouf  of  his  literary 
ambition,  but  his  sister  I^ura  stisiained  his  courage  by  her 
faith  in  his  genius.  He  was  always  fond  of  speailation,  and 
when  his  novels  began  to  attract  attention,  he  entered  into  a 
grand  scheme  of  printing  and  publishing,  which  so  loaded 
him  with  debt  that  his  task  of  novel-writing  became  like  the 
notorious  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  declining  years.  But  in 
that  decade,  1830-40,  Bahac.  spurred  on  by  necessity,  pro- 
duced most  of  his  best  works.  His  years  of  terrible  toil  were 
lightened  by  the  hope  of  marriage  with  a  Polish  Countess 
Han^a.  But  the  widow,  out  of  deference  to  the  proprieties, 
dda3red  their  wedding  fully  sixteen  years.  At  last  the  worn* 
out  novelist,  then  fifty-one.  was  married  in  March,  1850-  and 
lived  only  until  August^  without  realizing  that  "sweetest  of 
ftH  autumns"  to  which  he  had  looked  forward* 
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It  has  been  declared  that  "the  great  general  prst^onist 
of  the  'Comedie  hninaine*  is  the  so-Franc  piece:*'  Money 
certainly  resounds  through  all  of  Balzac's  Inferno  as  gold 
does  through  Dante's  third  circle.  The  miser's  passion  was 
that  which  Balzac  was  most  moved  to  depict;  there  are  ntt- 
merous  portraitures — Eugenic  Grandet,  Stl^ne  R<^TDn,  the 
heirs  of  Doctor  Mirouet,  Maitre  Comdias,  Raphael,  the  wife 
of  Marquis  d'Espard,  and  Gobsedc,  the  Parisian  usurer.  Bal- 
zac's strect-waDdcrings  and  Parisian  experiences  during  his 
early  years  of  profitless  romancc-writii^  and  pUy-maldr^ 
were  by  no  means  without  fruit.  In  cme  of  the  rare  autobi- 
<^ra[diic  bits  of  his  "Ccnnedy^  be  pictures  the  jroung  man 
roaming  the  streets  of  Paris  and  foDowir^  other  pedestrians 
to  o>-erhcar  their  conversation.  "In  listenii^  to  these  people,'* 
he  makes  his  character  remark,  "I  could  espouse  their  hfc. 
I  felt  their  rags  upon  my  back ;  walked  with  my  feet  in  their 
broken  shoes;  their  deares,  their  wants — eA'er>-thing  passed 
into  my  soul,  and  my  soul  passed  into  theirs;  it  was  the 
dream  of  a  waking  man."  And  tnily  Balzac  achieved  this 
supreme  transference  in  his  great  romance-scbcmcL  Scarcdy 
ever  do  we  get  a  peep  of  the  author  himself  in  his  "Com- 
edy ;"  like  Shakespeare,  he  refuses  to  be  autotnographic 

The  idea  of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  "Comedy"  was  not  an- 
nounced by  Balzac  until  1842^  when  be  had  for  twelve  years 
been  busy  in  composing  his  master-pieces^  Then  suddenly 
be  issued  a  manifesto,  which  should  be  a  pre^cc  to  hts  works^ 
He  declared  his  intenticm  of  doii^  for  mankind  what  Buffoo 
and  Saint-Hilairc  had  done  for  the  animal  kingdom-  He 
nndertoc^  to  anah-ze  and  classify-  man  and  life.  He  called 
himself  the  historian  of  manners*  the  secretary  of  society. 
His  "Comedy"  does  form  a  wonderful  pcture  of  the  mass  of 
French  dvilizatioD  of  his  time:  The  imaginary  world  which 
he  rc\"eaJed  is  a  reflex  of  the  real  French  world  He  claimed 
to  have  created  at  least  two  thousand  original  diaracters. 
Open  'Xe  Pene  Goriot"  and  consider  the  peculiar  relations 
of  the  strange  inhabitants  of  the  Maison  \*aaqtier.  and  yon 
find  that  yon  hav«  stepped  into  a  new  world.  That  shabby 
boarding-house  is  a  stage  of  vast  dramas.  Tbc  same  molti- 
tt>dtnous  effect  is  fdt  in  the  guests  that  assemble  at  Madame 
Bargeton*s  party,  and  to  many  ocber  phos^    Severe  critiGS 
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declare  that  much  of  Balzac's  philosophy  about  his  "Comedy* 
is  charlatanry  by  wliich  he  was  himself  duped ;  chat  his  scheme 
falls  far  short  of  being  comprehensive,  that  his  limited  cx- 
perietice  and  his  plebeian  origin  (despite  hU  ficlHious  "dc," 
adopted  late  in  life)  prevented  him  from  properly  <k**cribing 
the  FanbouT^  St.  Gerniaine  and  fastiionable  life:  that  he  had 
DO  seme  of  morality,  and  that  his  virtuous  wotnen  arc  at 
the  best  flbsmctions,  not  realilies;  that  he  hated  the  Ixntr- 
geois  too  much  to  do  ihcra  justice;  and  that  he  always  looked 
at  pTO\'irKial  life  with  the  eyes  of  a  Parisian  Iwulevardicr, 
These  charts  are,  in  the  main,  true.  The  scheme  of  the 
"Comedy"  is  by  no  means  scientifically  exact,  and  llie  divi- 
sions arc  arbitrary  and  fantastic  He  was  thorouglily  sensual, 
and  transferrcfl  his  libertinism  to  the  children  of  his  fancy* 
?Ic  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  vulgar,  the  vicious  and 
the  vile.  He  himself  wrote  to  Gcoi^  Sand:  "Vulgar  natures 
interest  me  more  tlian  ihcy  do  you*  I  magnify  them,  idealize 
them  inversely  in  their  ugliness  or  folly,  giving  them  terrible 
or  grotesque  proportions." 

The  "Comedie  hnmaine"  was  divided  by  Balxac  into  three 
main  sections — Studies  of  Manners.  Philosophical  Studies, 
Analytic  Studies,  The  Studies  of  Manners  he  sub<Iividcd  into 
"Scenes  of  Trivate  Life"  (24  stories),  "Scenes  of  Provincial 
Life"  (10  stories),  "Scenes  of  Country  Life"  (3  stories), 
"Scenes  of  Tarisian  Life,"  his  most  brilliant  section  (20  sto- 
ries), and  "Scenes  Political  and  Military"  (7  stories).  Hi* 
Philosophical  Studies  comprise  20  stories,  and  his  Analytical 
Studies  only  two.  His  only  imly  political  work  is  the  "De- 
pute of  Ards"  (left  incomplete):  his  actual  military  talcs 
arc  his  early  "Chouans,"  "Le  Colonel  Chal>crt"  (in  which 
there  is  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  and  the  French 
retreat),  and  "L'Adicu*'  with  its  battle  scene:  The  "Pasiiion 
in  a  Desert,"  which  relates  a  panther's  love  for  a  soldier, 
woukJ  now  be  called  a  decadent  ul&  In  "The  Country 
Doctor''  Balzac  has  expressed  the  French  pcasantty's  worship 
of  Napoleon. 

Among  Balzac's  masterpieces  are  "Le  Pixc  Goriot/*  in 
whidi  old  Goriot,  like  King  Lear,  makc^  tcrrihlc  sacrifice  for 
his  nvo  bcanless  daughters;  "Eugenic  Grandet/'  in  which  a 
mother  and  a  noble  daughter  are  sacrificed  to  a  sordid  miser; 
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"Poor  Relation^*  in  which  Coustn  Pons*  an  old  nnuicUn  ^nd 
bric-a-brac  collator  i%  left  to  th«  mercy  of  rogue*;  "Coosukc 
Bettc/'  which  describes  the  ruin  of  Baixm  Hulot  bj  that 
queen  of  the  demimonde^  Valerie  Mameffe;  *'I-ost  Bhisionir 
and  **The  Splendors  awl  Mi^icrirs  of  Courtesans,'*  in  whiclt 
Vautrin.  the  tdng  of  convicts^  u^s  the  anist.  Laden  de  Ru- 
bempre  as  a  cat's-paw  to  prey  on  society;  '*LTrsu!e  MiiDoet,* 
in  which  heirs  quarrel  for  a  fortune;  "La  Duchesse  de  Lan- 
geais,^'  a  study  of  fashionable  life,  containing  a  celebrated 
Spanisih  eon\'ent  scene;  "The  Grandeur  and  Derlioe  of  Cesar 
Birottcau,"  in  which  a  pack  of  scoandreU  prey  tipon  i  ridi 
peKumer;  "The  Magic  Sktn,"  in  which  Raphael's  ^lWTff*t 
U  a  wild  as$*s  hide,  that  shrinks  with  every  desire  gtairtcJ 
and  thus  «hcrlens  his  life:  "The  Search  of  the  In6m1e"  in 
which  Qaes,  an  akhemist  and  monomamac  mehs  up  hb 
famil>"*s  fortune;  and  'Xouis  Lambert.^  a  mystical  fomance 
Among  his  short  tales  the  tnost  notable  are  ''The  Passion  in 
a  Desert:^  "La  Grande  Bretedce,"  fai  whirfa  a  husband  walb 
up  his  wife's  k>ver:  **Oobsedc,''  the  Parinan  usurer;  "An 
Fpcsnde  xxr^Aer  the  Termr."  which  teiU  the  abaolulion  of  the 
executioner  of  Louis  Capet:  and  '*The  Amnjmotis  Master- 
piece^" in  whkfa  a  painter  realizes  a  tpknSA  lOnfiaa. 


The  CouKT«y  Docknl 

The  doctor's  boose,  on  tbe  nde  facing  the  gardea  coo- 
sists  of  a  ground  floor  aad  a  atng^  ttoty,  with  a  row  of  five 
windows  in  each;  dormer  windows  ibo  project  from  the 
tikd  mansard-fooL  The  grccn-fOiDtcd  ^uitci^  are  in  start* 
ling  contrast  with  tbe  grey  loocs  of  the  walls,  A  TiDe  wan- 
6m  aloc^  tbe  whole  side  of  the  boose,  a  pieaaant  strip  of 
gms  ufce  a  frieze,  between  the  two  stoiics  A  few  struggling 
B«q|al  roses  inake  shift  to  fire  as  best  they  inay,  half  drowned 
■t  tmes  by  cie  drippings  from  tbe  gottcncsi  eves. 

As  jtm  eoier  the  Tcstibide*  tbe  saloofics  toyoor  rifht;  it 
^"'*t'"f  Boor  Windows;  two  of  wfacfa  look  into  yoai  yanL 
and  two  utto  Ae  gatden.  Cewng  >Bd  wainscot  aiv  paneuedi 
and  the  walk  are  hisig  witb  wevtsMioaA  ctmuiy  tapestry — 
pidMic  cfsdenoe  ihtf  tk  mcB  had  bra  the  object  of  the 
iMe  owno^  "H"''^"l  and  tbtt  he  hid  bndnd  all  that  he 
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couM  spore  upon  k.  Tbt  great  roomy  arm-chain,  co\*ered 
with  brocaded  damask;  the  dd-fashioned,  gilded  candle- 
scooccs  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  ihe  window  curtains 
with  their  heavy  tasscK  ^hov^^ed  that  the  cure  had  been  a 
wealthy  man.  Benassis  had  made  sonic  addt:ioiis  to  this 
furniture^  whtdi  was  not  without  a  character  of  its  own. 
He  had  placed  two  stiiailer  tables,  decorated  with  carved 
wocxlen  garlands,  between  tlie  windows  on  o^^posile  sides  of 
the  room,  and  had  put  a  clock,  in  a  case  of  tortoise  shell, 
inlaid  with  copper,  upon  the  mantel-shelf.  The  doctor  seldom 
occupied  the  salon;  its  atmosphere  was  damp  and  close,  like 
that  of  a  room  that  is  always  kept  shut-  Memories  of  the 
dead  cure  still  lingered  about  it;  the  peculiar  scent  oi  his 
tobacco  seemed  to  pervade  the  comer  by  the  hearth  where 
he  had  been  wont  to  sit.  The  two  great  easy-chairs  were  sym- 
metrically arranged  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  which  had  not 
been  lighted  since  the  time  of  M.  Gravier's  visit;  the  bright 
flames  from  the  pine  logs  lighted  the  room. 

The  evenings  are  chilly  even  now/  said  Benassis,  'it  is 
pleasant  to  sec  a  fire.' 

Gcncsias  was  meditating.  He  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  doctor's  indifference  to  tiis  everyday  surroundings 

'It  is  surprising  lo  me,  sir,  that  you,  who  jiossess  real 
public  spirit,  should  have  made  no  effort  to  enlighten  the 
Government,  after  accomplishing  so  much/ 

Benassis  began  to  laugh,  but  without  bitterness;  he  said, 
rather  sadly : 

'You  mean  that  I  shotdd  draw  up  some  sort  of  niemorial 
on  various  ways  of  civilizing  France?  You  arc  not  the  first 
to  suggest  it.  sir;  M,  Gravier  lias  forestalled  you.  Unluckily, 
Governments  cannot  be  enlightened,  and  a  Government  which 
regards  iiself  as  a  diffuser  of  light  is  ihc  least  open  to  en- 
Uf^ienment.  What  wc  have  done  for  our  canton,  every  mayor 
ought,  of  course,  to  do  for  his;  tlie  magistrate  should  work 
for  his  town,  the  sub-prefect  for  his  district,  the  prefect  for 
his  departTTient,  and  tlie  minister  for  France,  eacli  acting  in 
his  own  sphere  of  interest.  For  the  few  miles  of  country 
road  that  I  persuaded  our  people  to  make,  another  would 
succeed  in  constructing  a  canal  or  highway;  and  (or  my  en- 
couragement of  the  peasants'  trade  in  hats,  a  minister  would 
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emandpatt  France  from  tht  indtistrial  yoke  of  the  foreigner 
by  encoura^ng  the  manufacture  of  clocks  in  difFerer^t  places, 
by  helping  to  bring  to  perfection  our  iron  and  stetl,  our  tools 
and  appliances,  or  by  bringing  silk  or  dyer's  wood  into  cul- 
tivation. 

*In  commerce,  "encouragement"  docs  not  mean  protec- 
tion. A  really  wise  policy  ^ould  aim  al  making  a  country 
independent  of  foreign  supply,  but  this  should  be  effected 
without  reporting  to  the  pitiful  shifts  of  customs  duties  and 
prohibitions.  Industries  must  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
competition  is  the  life  of  trade-  A  protected  industr>"  goes  to 
sleep!  and  monopoly,  like  the  protective  tarii?,  kills  it  out- 
ri^t  The  country  upon  which  all  others  depend  for  their 
stales  win  be  the  land  which  will  proninl^ale  free  trade,  for 
it  win  be  conscious  of  its  power  to  produce  its  manufactures 
at  prices  lower  than  those  of  any  of  its  competitors.  France 
is  in  a  better  position  to  attain  this  end  than  England,  for 
France  alone  possesses  an  amount  of  territory  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  maintain  a  supply  of  af^cultural  produce  at  prices 
that  will  enable  the  worker  to  live  on  low  wages;  the  Admin- 
istration should  keep  this  end  in  view,  for  therein  lies  the 
whole  modem  question  I  have  not  devoted  my  life  to  this 
study,  dear  sir;  I  found  my  work  by  accident^  and  late  in 
the  day-  Such  simple  things  as  these  are  too  slight,  more- 
over, to  build  into  a  system;  there  is  nothing  wonderful  about 
them,  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  theories;  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune to  be  merely  practically  useful.  And  then  work  can- 
not be  done  quickly.  Tlic  man  who  means  to  succeed  in 
these  ways  iniisr  daily  look  within  himself  to  find  the 
stock  of  courage  needed  for  the  day,  a  courage  in  reality  of 
the  rarest  kind,  though  it  does  not  seem  hard  to  practice, 
and  meets  with  little  recognition — the  courage  of  tlie  school* 
master,  who  must  say  the  same  things  over  and  over  agaiiL 
We  all  honour  the  man  who  has  shed  his  blood  on  the  battle- 
field, as  you  have  done;  but  we  ridicule  this  other  whose  life- 
fire  is  slowly  consumed  in  repealing  the  same  words  to  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age.  There  is  no  allraclion  for  any  o! 
us  in  obscure  well-doing.  We  know  nothing  of  the  civic  virtue 
that  led  the  great  men  of  ancient  times  to  serve  their  country 
in  the  lowest  rank  whenever  they  did  not  command-    Our  age 
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IS  afflicted  with  2  disease  that  makcfi  each  of  us  seek  to  rise 
above  his  fellows^  and  there  arc  more  saints  than  shrines 
among  us. 

This  is  how  it  has  come  to  pass.  The  monarchy  fctl,  and 
wc  lost  Honour,  Christian  Virtue  faded  with  the  religion  of 
our  forctatlicrs,  and  our  own  ineffectual  attempts  at  govern- 
ment have  destrDyed  Psitriotism.  Ideas  can  never  utterly 
perish,  so  these  Iicliefs  linger  on  in  our  midst,  but  tliey  do  not 
influence  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  Society  has  no 
support  but  Egoism.  Every  individual  believes  in  himself. 
For  us  the  future  means  egoism ;  further  than  that  we  cannot 
sec,  ITie  great  man  who  shall  save  us  from  the  shipwreck 
which  is  imminent  will  no  doubt  avail  himself  of  this  indi- 
vidualism when  he  makes  a  nation  of  us  once  more;  but  until 
this  regeneration  comes,  we  bide  our  time  in  a  materialistic 
and  utilitarian  age.  Utilitarianism — to  this  conclusion  have 
we  come.  We  are  all  rated,  not  at  our  just  worth,  but  ac- 
cording to  our  social  importance.  People  will  scarcely  look 
on  an  energetic  man  if  he  is  in  shirt -sleeves-  The  Govern- 
ment itself  is  pervaded  by  this  idea.  A  minister  sends  a  paltry 
medal  to  a  sailor  who  has  saved  a  dozen  lives  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  while  the  deputy  who  sells  his  vote  to  those  in  power 
receives  tlie  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 

'Woe  to  a  people  made  up  of  such  men  as  these!  For  na- 
tions, like  men,  owe  all  their  strength  and  vitality  that  is  in 
them  to  noble  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  men's  feelings 
shape  their  faith.  But  when  self-interest  has  taken  the  place 
of  faith,  and  each  of  us  thinks  only  of  himself,  and  believes 
in  himself  alone,  how  can  you  expect  to  find  among  us  much 
of  that  civil  courage  whose  very  essence  consists  in  self-renun- 
ciation? The  same  principle  underlies  both  military  and  civil 
courage,  although  you  soldiers  arc  called  upon  to  yieW  your 
lives  up  once  and  for  all,  while  ours  arc  given  slowly  drop  by 
drop,  and  the  battle  is  the  same  for  both,  although  it  takes 
different  forms. 

'The  man  who  would  fain  civilize  the  lowliest  spot  on 
earth  needs  something  besides  wealth  for  the  task.  Knowl- 
edge is  still  more  necessary;  and  knowledge,  and  patriotism, 
and  integrity  are  worthless  unless  the>'  are  accompanied  by  a 
film  determination  on  his  part  to  set  his  own  personal  iu* 
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terests  completely  aside,  and  to  devote  Kimself  to  a  social 
idea.  France,  no  doubt,  possesses  more  ttian  one  well-edu- 
cated man  and  more  tlian  one  patriot  in  every  commune;  but 
I  am  fully  persuaded  thai  not  every  canton  can  produce  a 
man  who  to  these  valuable  qualifications  unties  the  unfUggtng 
wilt  and  pertinacity  with  which  a  blacksmith  hammers  out 
iroa  -  .  . 

'Luckily  I  found  a  tabula  rasa  in  this  district,  Tliey  liave 
followed  my  advice,  and  the  land  is  well  athivated;  but  there 
had  been  no  previous  errors  in  agricuhure.  ani  the  soil  was 
good  to  begin  with,  so  that  it  ha^  been  easy  to  introduce  the 
iive-ply  shift,  artificial  grasses,  and  potatoes.  My  methods 
did  not  clash  with  people's  prejudices.  The  faultily  constructed 
ploughshares  in  use  in  some  parts  of  France  were  unknown 
here,  the  hoe  sufiwcd  for  the  Htile  field  work  that  they  did. 
Our  wheelwright  extolled  my  wheeled  ploughs  because  he 
wished  to  increase  his  own  business,  so  I  secured  an  ally 
in  him;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others.  I  53ught  to  make 
the  good  of  one  conduce  to  the  good  of  all. 

,  .  .  'On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  our  deserted  village  lies,  Ihcy  find  it  impossible  to  use 
wheeled  ploughs,  because  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough.  Now 
if  the  mayor  of  the  commune  were  to  lake  it  into  his  liead  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps,  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. I  advised  him  to  plant  vineyards;  they  had  a 
capital  vintage  last  year  in  the  little  district,  and  their  wine 
is  exchanged  for  our  com 

Then,  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  my  words  carried 
a  certain  weight  with  the  people  to  whom  I  preached, 
and  that  wc  were  continually  brought  into  close  con- 
tact I  cured  my  peasants'  complaints:  an  easy  task,  for 
a  nourishing  diet  is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  is  needed  to  restore 
thera  to  heahh  and  strength.  Either  through  thrift,  or  through 
sheer  poverty,  the  country  people  starve  themselves;  any  ill- 
ness among  ihem  is  caused  in  this  way,  and  as  a  rule  they  enjoy 
very  fair  health. 

^heii  1  first  decided  to  devote  myself  to  this  life  of 
obscure  renunciation,  I  was  in  doubt  for  a  long  while  whether 
to  become  a  cure,  a  country  doctor,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  people  speak  collectively  of  the 
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priest,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  as  "men  of  the  Mnck  robe'*— 
so  the  saying  goes.  The  firsi  heals  the  W3unds  of  tiie  soul, 
Ihe  stfcotid  those  of  ihc  purse,  and  the  tliird  those  of  the 
body.  They  represent  the  three  principal  elcmcrils  necessary 
to  she  existence  of  society— conscience,  property,  and  health. 
At  one  time  the  first,  and  at  a  later  pericad  the  second  was  all* 
tmponant  in  the  State,  Our  predecessors  on  this  earth  thought, 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the  priest,  who  prescribed 
what  men  should  think,  ought  to  be  paramount;  so  the  priest 
was  king,  pontiff,  and  judge  in  one,  for  in  those  days  belief 
and  faiJh  were  everything.  All  this  has  been  changed  in 
our  day ;  and  we  must  even  take  our  epoch  as  we  iind  it.  But 
I.  for  one,  believe  that  the  progress  of  civiliiation  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  depend  on  these  three  men.  They  are  the 
three  powers  who  bring  home  to  the  people's  minds  t!:c  ways 
in  which  facts,  interests,  and  principles  affect  them-  They 
Uiemselvcs  are  the  three  great  results  produced  in  the  midst 
of  the  nation  by  the  operation  of  events,  by  liie  ownership 
of  property,  and  by  the  growth  of  ideas.  Thnc  goes  on  and 
brings  changes  to  pass,  property  increases  or  diminishes  in 
men's  hands,  all  the  various  readjustments  have  to  be  duly 
r^ulatcd,  and  in  this  way  prineiples  of  social  order  arc  es- 
tablished. If  civilization  is  to  spread  itsell,  anJ  production 
is  10  be  increased,  the  people  must  be  made  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  individual  harmonize 
with  national  interests  which  resolve  themselves  into  facts, 
interests  and  principles.  As  these  three  professions  arc  bound 
to  deal  with  these  issues  of  human  life,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  must  be  the  most  powerful  civili^infj  agencies  of  our 
time.  They  alone  afford  to  a  man  of  wealth  the  opportunity 
of  mitigating  the  fate  of  the  poor,  with  whom  ihey  daily  bring 
him  in  contact 

The  peasant  is  always  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  man 
who  lays  down  rules  for  saving  him  from  bodily  ills  than 
to  the  priest  who  exhorts  him  to  save  his  soul  Tlic  first 
speaker  can  talk  of  this  earth,  the  scene  of  the  peasant', 
labours,  while  the  priest  is  bound  to  talk  to  him  of  hoaven,  with 
which,  unfortunately,  the  peasant  nowadays  concerns  himself 
very  little  indeed.  I  say  unfortunately,  because  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  hfe  is  not  only  a  consolation  but  a  means  by  which 
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sir,  the}'  have  kind  hearts,  these  people^  if  one  does  aoi  slight 
them,  and  today  I  think  more  good  and  less  evil  of  them  than 
I  did  formcny/ 

'What  a  deal  of  trouble  you  have  taken  f  said  Gencstas- 
'Not  at  all,'  answered  Bonassia  "It  was  no  more  trouble 
to  say  something  useful  than  to  diattcr  about  trifles;  and 
whether  I  chatted  or  joked,  tlK  talk  always  turned  on  them 
and  ihcir  concerns  wherever  I  went.  They  would  not  listen 
to  me  at  first,  I  had  to  overcome  their  dislikes;  I  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes — that  is  lo  say,  I  was  a  natural  enemy, 
I  found  the  struggle  amusing.  An  easy  or  an  uneasy  con- 
science— ^that  is  all  the  diflfcrence  that  lies  between  doing  well 
or  ill;  the  trouble  is  the  same  in  cither  case.  If  scoundrels 
would  but  behave  themselves  properly,  they  mi^t  be  million- 
aires instead  of  being  hanged.    That  is  all  * 

'The  dinner  is  growing  cold,  sir]'  cried  Jacquotte,  in  the 
doorway.  Balzac 

EMILE  ZOUV. 

pROUt\*e>fT  as  Zola  has  been  for  years  in  contemporary 
French  litemture,  it  is  not  yet  lime  for  a  proper  estim=tte  of 
his  work  to  be  formed.  He  was  bom  in  184O,  and  died  In  1902. 
His  ori^n  was  obscure;  his  mother  was  French,  his  father 
Italian;  his  youth  was  embarrassed  by  poverty,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  his  thirtieth  year  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
Rougoii-Macqu^irl  Series  of  novels,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
apply  the  theory  of  heredity  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
events  of  human  life.  His  ambition  was  to  emulate,  or  supplc-- 
ment,  Balzac's  great  "Human  Comedy ;"  but  his  work  is  vitiated 
by  the  bigotry  of  its  underlying  theory,  and  there  results  a 
monotony  which  is  not  rchcvcd  by  the  beauties  and  compensa- 
tions of  art.  Zola*s  little  code  of  dogmas  fails  adequately  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a 
Writer  of  force  and  power ;  lie  couM  draw  character  and  weave 
an  absorbing  wd>  of  circumstances. 

As  Zola  was  the  first  writer  of  fiction  deliberately  lo  under- 
take the  analysis  of  human  nature  on  scientific  principles,  his 
books  soon  attracted  attentiont  and  presently  won  a  famet  or 
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a  notoriety,  which  is  altc^ther  in  excess  of  their  tmc  valnc 
The  foul  indecency  of  many  of  them  augmented  their  cont- 
merctal  worth,  and  as  leader  of  a  new  Naturalistic  Srfiooi, 
Zola  appeared  as  one  of  the  foremost  litemry  men  of  France, 
if  not  of  his  age.  But  sober  critid^n  is  compelled  to  see  m 
him  a  mind  deeply  tainted  with  unwholescnne  [Hrdispositions: 
he  takes  the  gloomy  and  repulave  side  even  of  his  own  dis- 
mal theory;  and  he  fails,  in  the  end,  to  convince  ns  Otst  be 
has  discovered  truth.  There  is  in  the  contents  of  his  series 
enough  good  writing  and  just  observation  to  warrant  a  sofinvl 
literary  reputation ;  and  we  may  omjccture  that,  had  he  been 
endowed  with  a  healthier  temperament,  or  had  he  avoided  tbe 
pitfalls  of  a  shallow  and  incondu^vc  science,  he  might  have 
been  known  as  an  honored  member  of  the  literary  guild;  yet 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  success,  such  as  tt  i%  may 
be  due  to  that  same  mental  perveraty  which  renders  that 
success  transitory  and  luisound.  The  frequent  and  vicdent 
denunciations  of  Zola  have  not  injured  him;  but  he  has  been 
made  ridiculous,  and  his  vc^;iie  shortened,  l^  the  many 
absurd  eulogies  and  analyses  of  his  rq>Foduction5,  put  forth  by 
hysteric  critics  who  hastened  to  accept  him  at  his  own  solemn 
and  extravagant  valuaticm.  It  has  been  said  that  the  value 
of  each  one  of  his  novels  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  series — a  part  of  an  organic  whole.  But  the  c^>posite 
of  this  is  more  probably  the  truth;  we  could  accept  and  per- 
haps admire  mai^  sin^e  productions  of  his  genius,  were  we 
not  compelled  to  regard  each  but  as  a  facet  of  his  entire 
achiei'emcnt.  We  could  for;give  him  for  a  dreary,  morbid 
and  repu]M^-e  book,  but  not  ftir  forcing-  us  to  regard  it  as  a 
step  in  the  development  of  a  materialistic  and  uaconSrmed 
hypothesis  of  mortal  existence: 

The  underMng  structural  idea  of  the  series  is  that  of  two 
branches  of  a  family,  one  legitimate,  one  ill^timate,  grad- 
ually ramifnng  throughout  the  various  grades  and  phases  of 
societ>',  and  exemplifving  the  characteristic  t>-pes  of  modem 
life  There  is  insanit}-  at  the  root  of  the  genealogical  tree  of 
the  race,  and  it  flowers  in  all  manner  of  sordid,  vicious  and 
monstrous  vc^ys.  The  author  aims,  in  imitation  of  Flaubert, 
to  be  coldly  dispassionate  in  his  treatment,  and  to  concede 
nothing  to  sentiment  and  art;  he  professes  to  seek  the  truth 
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only,  and  to  be  sublimely  mdifferent  lo  consequences.  But 
this  is  a  mere  pose,  whidi,  if  it  deceives  Zola  himself,  deceives 
no  one  else*  It  would  be  easy  to  point  (o  inconsistencies  in 
hii  execution,  as  well  as  to  fallacies  in  his  method;  his  stories 
are  not  natural  in  the  sense  he  pretends;  they  bear  the  inarlcs 
of  the  personal  equation  of  tlicir  composer  as  plainly  a*t  do 
those  of  other  wnters.  Indeed,  one  of  the  few  tilings  which 
his  books  go  near  to  demonstrate  is,  that  to  reproduce  nature 
in  novels  is  impossible.  We  muft  select,  emphasize  and 
armn^;  wc  must  bugrtn,  culminate  and  conclude,  Zola,  no 
nvirc  than  another  man,  is  of  a  stature  to  see  the  bend  of  the 
infinite  arc  of  human  destiny;  and  llie  petty  arcs  he  traces  on 
his  paper  are  ridictJous,  not  so  much  in  thenifielvcs,  as  in 
thdr  prctoifiions. 

Zola's  most  widely-known  books  are  "L'Assommoir/' 
"Nana/'  "La  Terre"  and  "Le  Debacle,"  They  are  also  in 
many  respects  his  most  rcvoltirg-  productions.  In  "La  Reve'* 
he  attempts  to  show  tbat  he  can  write  a  pure  storj';  but  it  is 
Oflw  of  his  moat  laborerf  and  least  interesting  efforts.  U  may 
be  said,  paradoxically,  that  Zola  is  at  his  best  when  at  his 
worst.  Brtt  he  liaa  been  diligent,  painstalcmg-.  and — in  hit 
own  way-— conscientious ;  and  tlie  profession  of  literature  may 
confess  a  debt  to  him.  It  will  never  again  be  possible  for  a 
successful  writer  to  br  a  careless  one,  or  to  neglect  the  study 
of  life,  as  a  prcliminaTy  to  depicting  it  Zola  overdid 
the  note-book,  or  misused  it;  but  he  showed  the  value  of 
strict  observation ;  and  the  literature  of  the  future,  if  it  remain 
true  to  art,  may  thank  him  for  the  hint  that  reality  cannot 
safely  be  ignored. 

When  his  Roiigon-Macquart  Scries  was  broug^ht  to  a  con- 
chision,  Zola  projected  anoiher  literary  scheme,  to  illustrate 
the  religious  movement  of  the  age  in  three  works — ^"Lourdcs." 
"Rome"  and  "i*aris"  corresponding  somewhat  remotely  to 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  A  priest  who  has  become  per- 
plexed with  doubts  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdcs  to  restore 
hi*  faith,  hut  rather  ha*t  his  disbelief  increased  by  what  he 
sees  there;  he  goes  to  Rome,  but  is  disappointed;  he  returns 
to  Paris  and  there  tinds  science  and  truth  in  closest  conflict 
with  ignorance  ard  miser>\  and  accepts  beneficeitce  to  one's 
neighbors  as  the  chief  duty  and  i^roper  aim  of  life, 
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HanSr  hid  Zob  fin^xd  fine  luauAiKn  if 
vncii  DC  rtafucd  nic  'vond  bv  iidjujcmip  in  yiiuiuL 
jfTiiriffp  llic  beads  of  i3v  annj  of  ^^^  gi  jw*'  l"'f*N  ^  ^ 
die  ODDdanoitaaa  cf  Captain  DrerEiff  and  op.marmiTg  ^  jeair 
tnai  xor  nv  ^y^j"^  Toe  rcsodt  was  iss  ovx  uliu.  jniinctwu' 
tiOi^  ^ipcal  and  vTlfadiaval  &iaa]  pTaoot  w^mibih^  jif&- 
pccted  rcitiatiops  won  to  prore  dat  be  w^tl  ae^pc  sb£ 
Frcodi  public  opmraif  vbsoi  bad  bed  i  u  "iii j  i^tfiiir:  iwia 
for  attaocnip  nic  ann^  adfnmnlJ^iJjgf  luj  igj  m  mt  jiwji— 

A  FlCHT  WITH  FlJULL 

Wedf  die  Ttfatnn,  icrited  to  a  l^c^n  aaC 
bad  goae  to  lodk  vrer  &e  farm,  Bdcaa,  ^san^&sf  :tc 
tbc  zittmooOt  ttxk  off  fass  jacjcd  and  faegsi  i^<  -"ti-t^l  ir  :» 
pared  ccvner  of  ibc  o»rt-Tan] ;  forbenecdcc  £.sb:x  re  a  Jaac 
Bfit  be  arxn  weaned  of  dveshn^  akoc,  be  wyriti"^  ir  war^ 
Imn  t^  die  docile  cadcpce  of  die  fizi^  la^arJE  ^  ^^r^'^r-*: 
and  be  caSed  Franp^insc,  wbo  onm  aided  In^  ^  ^  aijk. 
ber  anm  as  bard  as  dxne  of  a  lad: — "Sh*  P-^t.'-'"-^  w^ 
JDO  coDie^ 

His  wi{^  wbo  was  prqiaring  a  ragoot  of  tczI  wi!^  czrr3C^ 
and  wbo  bad  diajgcd  ber  s^aer  to  vatcb  a  rcasi  c^  ycA  co 
die  spit  widied  to  prcrcnt  die  bncr  ircm  <A^L^,  Ba 
Bmeati  persisted,  and  FraD^i^sc  vbc  3ad  slrcs^  p^  oo  an 
oW  4Tess,  was  forced  to  foj'iJw  him.  She  wet  a  -^af,  her 
own.  Whh  1^j6i  bands  sJie  made  h  wbid  ab?re  "hxr  bead, 
bnngn^  it  down  cpca  dw  wheat,  wi5di  h  scradc  widi  a 
sharp  Ucnr.  Bnteaa,  opposite  ber,  dxl  the  sarac.  and  soon 
nod^ng  was  seen  bat  the  Uts  of  Sytng  «rx^  The  gram 
kaped,  feS  like  bail,  beocadi  die  pantiDg  tDc-S3c  of  die  two 
threshers. 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  o'dock,  as  dte  mgbt  was  ooming 
oo,  Fooan  and  the  Delhocnmes  prescitcd  iben^Tes. 

"We  must  finish,"  Bcteau  cried  to  ibon,  widKwit  stop- 
^ing.    "Fire  away,  FraopDiser 

She  did  not  pause,  tapped  harder,  tn  the  cidtemeut  of  the 
woric  and  the  noise.  And  it  w^s  thns  that  Jean,  who  arrired 
in  his  turn,  with  the  permission  to  dine  out.  focmd  diem. 
FraoQoise,  oq  seexi^  him,  stopped  short,  traddcd.     Butean, 
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having^  wheeled  about,  stem]  for  an  infctant  niotionless  with 
»uq>rise  and  ang:er,     "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

But  Lisc  cried  out,  with  her  gny  air:  "Eh!  true,  I  have 
not  totcl  you.  I  saw  him  this  morning:,  ^ntl  asJced  him  to 
come." 

The  inBamed  fftcc  of  her  husband  became  $o  terrihle,  that 
she  added,  wishini^  to  excuse  herself:  *'I  have  an  idea.  Pert 
Fouan.  that  he  has  a  request  to  make  of  yoo." 

"What  request?"  said  the  old  man. 

Jean  colored,  and  stammered,  greatly  vexed  that  the  mat- 
ter  sliould  l>e  broached  in  this  way,  »o  quickly,  before  every- 
body. But  Buteau  interrupted  htm  violently,  llie  smiling 
glance  that  his  wife  had  cast  upon  Fran^oi*e  had  sufficed  (0 
enlighten  him:  "Are  you  making  game  of  us?  She  is  not 
for  you,  you  scoundrel  P' 

This  brutal  reception  restored  Jean  his  couragv^  He 
turned  his  back,  and  addressed  the  oM  man:  "This  is  the 
story,  Pere  Fouan,  it's  veiy  simple.  As  you  are  Pran^ise's 
guardian,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  address  myseU  to  jxmj  to 
get  her,  is  it  not?  If  she  will  take  me,  I  will  take  her.  It 
is  marriage  that  I  a^k," 

rran<^Sie,  wlto  was  still  holding  her  flail,  dropped  it, 
trembling  with  fright.  She  ought,  however,  to  have  ex* 
pected  this:  but  never  could  sh^  h^ve  thought  that  Jean  would 
dare  to  demand  her  thus,  immediately.  Why  had  he  not 
talked  with  her  about  it  first?  She  was  overwhelmed,  she 
said  not  have  said  if  she  trenibUd  with  hope  or  with  fear. 

1,  all  of  a  quiver,  she  slor^l  between  the  two  men- 
Bateau  did  not  give  Fouan  time  to  answer.  He  resumed, 
rith  a  ^owtng  fury!— ."Eh?  yo*i  have  gain  An  old  fellow 
if  thiny-thrw  marry  a  girl  of  eighteen  I  Only  fifteen  years 
diiferencel     Is  it  not  laughable?" 

Jean  cmnmenred  to  get  angry,     "WTiat  difference  does  tt 

make  lo  yon,  if  I  want  her  and  she  wants  me?"     And  he 

turned  towards  Fran^ise,  that  she  might  give  her  decision- 

iut  she  remained  frightened,  stiffened,  and  seeming  not  to 

Jerstand  the  case.  She  could  not  say  No;  she  did  not  lay 
Yes.  bowe\-cr.     Bateau,  besides,  was  looking  at  her  as  if  bt 

Jd  kill  her,  to  force  back  the  Yes  in  her  throat  If  »he 
be  would  lose  her  land  The  sudden  thought  of  this 
result  put  the  climax  to  bis  rage: 
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"See  here,  father,  see  here,  Delhomme,  it's  not  right  to 
give  this  girl  to  that  old  villain,  who  is  not  even  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  comes  from  nobody  knows  where,  after  having: 
dragged  his  ugly  mug  in  all  directions!  A  failure  of  a  joiner 
who  has  turned  farmer,  because,  very  sure,  he  has  some  dirty 
business  to  hide!" 

"And  afterwards?  If  I  want  her  and  she  wants  me!" 
repeated  Jean,  who  had  controlled  himself.  "Come,  Fran- 
^ise,  speak," 

"But  it's  true!"  cried  Lise,  carried  away  by  the  desire  of 
marrying  off  her  sister,  in  order  to  disembarrass  herself  of 
her,  "what  have  you  to  say,  if  they  come  to  an  understanding? 
She  has  no  need  of  your  consent;  it's  very  considerate  in  her 
not  to  send  you  about  your  business  with  a  flea  in  your  ear. 
You  exhaust  our  patience!" 

Then  Buteau  saw  that  the  marriage  would  be  decided 
upon,  if  the  young  girl  spoke.  At  that  instant  La  Grande 
(the  old  aunt)  entered  the  court-yard,  followed  by  the  Char- 
leses, who  had  returned  with  Eloide.  And  he  summoned 
them  with  a  gesture,  without  knowing  yet  what  he  would 
say.  Then  his  face  puffed  out,  he  bawled,  shaking  his  fist  at 
his  wife  and  sister-in-law : 

"Name  of  God!  I'll  break  the  heads  of  both  of  them,  the 
jades!" 

The  Charleses  caught  his  words,  open-mouthed,  with  con- 
sternation. Madam  Charles  threw  herself  forward,  as  if  to 
cover  with  her  body  Eloide,  who  was  listening;  then,  push- 
ing her  towards  the  kitchen  garden,  she  herself  cried  out,  very 
loudly;  "Go  look  at  the  salads;  go  Ioc4t  at  the  cabbages! 
Ohl  the  fine  cabbages!" 

Buteau  continued,  violently  abusing  the  two  women,  upon 
whom  he  heaped  all  sorts  of  epithets,  Lise,  astonished  at  this 
sudden  fit,  contented  herself  with  shrug^ng  her  shoulders, 
repeating :  "He  is  crazy  I  he  is  crazy  !*' 

"Tell  him  it's  none  of  his  businessl"  cried  Jean  to  Fran- 
Qoise 

"Very  sure  it's  none  of  his  business!''  said  the  young  girl, 
with  a  tranquil  ain 

"Ah!   it's  none  of  my  business,  eh?"    resumed   Buteau. 
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*^Vdl,  I'm  going  to  inakc  yoti  both  march,  jadc»  that  you 
are!" 

This  niatl  audacity  paralysed,  bewildered  Jean.  The 
others,  the  Dclhonimcs,  Fouan,  I-s  Grande,  Iicld  aloof.  They 
did  not  seem  surpriwd;  they  lhou|rl^tt  cv*idcntly,  that  Butcau 
bad  n  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  his  own  house.  Then 
Diitcaii  felt  himself  victorious  in  his  undtsputcd  strength  of 
possession.  He  turned  towards  Jean.  "And  now  for  you, 
scoundrel,  who  came  here  to  turn  my  house  upside  down! 
Get  out  of  hereon  the  insianH    Eh!  you  refuse.    Wait,  wait  I" 

He  picked  up  his  flail,  he  whirled  it  at>out  his  head,  and 
Jean  had  only  the  time  to  seize  the  other  flail,  Fmn^oise's,  to 
defend  hinutdf.  Criei;  burst  forth,  they  strov^e  to  ihrow  them- 
selves between  them;  but  the  two  men  were  so  terrible  that 
they  drew  bade.  The  lonfj  handles  of  the  flails  carried  the 
blow»  for  several  yards :  they  swept  ih«  court'yar<I.  The 
two  adversaries  stood  alone,  in  the  centre,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  enlarging  the  circle  of  their  flails.  They  uttered 
not  a  word,  t!ieir  teeth  set.  Only  the  sharp  blows  of  the 
pieces  of  wood  were  hcari]  at  each  stroke, 

Buleau  had  launched  forth  the  first  blow,  and  Jean,  yet 
StooptnfT,  would  have  had  his  head  broken,  if  he  had  not 
leaped  bad^wards.  Imtanll>%  with  a  sudilen  stiffening  of  the 
miisclei,  he  arose,  he  raised,  he  brought  down  the  flail,  like  a 
thresher  beating  (he  grain.  But  already  the  other  was  strik- 
ing also,  the  two  flail  ends  met,  bert  back  upon  thdr  leather 
siraps,  in  the  ma<I  flight  of  wowndefl  birds.  Three  time*  the 
same  cla«h  wa*;  reproduced.  They  saw  only  those  bitfi  of  wood 
whirl  and  hiss  in  the  air  at  the  extremity  of  the  handles,  al- 
ways ready  to  fall  and  fiplir  the  skulls  which  they  menacec!. 

Delh'unime  and  Fouan,  however  had  rushed  forward,  when 
the  womm  cried  out.  Jean  had  just  rolled  in  the  straw, 
treacherously  stricken  by  Biiteau,  whr>,  with  a  blow  like  a 
whip  stroke,  along  ihe  ground,  fortunately  deadened,  had  hit 
him  on  the  !eg.s.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  he  brandished  his 
fiai)  in  a  rage  that  the  pain  increased.  The  end  described  a 
large  firrle,  fell  to  the  right,  when  the  olher  expected  it  to 
the  left.  A  few  lines  nearer,  and  the  brains  would  have  been 
beaten  out.  Only  the  ear  was  grazed.  The  blow,  passing 
liquely.  fell  with  all  its  force  upon  the  arm,  which  was 
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broken  clean    The  bone  cracked  with  the  sound  of  breaking 
glass, 

''Ahl  At  mtirder«rr  hovled  BuUau,  **he  has  killed  mel" 

Jean,  haggard,  his  eye^  red  with  blood,  dropjied  his  weapon. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  he  stared  at  Ihem  all,  as  if  rtupdied  by 
what  had  happened  there,  so  rapidly;  and  he  went  away,  ltni{^ 
ing,  with  a  ge-tture  of  funotis  despair. 

When  he  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  hoo«e,  to\^^rds  the 
plain,  he  saw  La  Trouillc,  who  had  witnessed  the  fight,  ov-er 
the  garden  hedge.  She  was  still  laughing  at  it,  having  come 
there  to  skulk  around  the  baptismal  repast,  to  which  neither 
her  father  nor  herself  had  been  invited,  Mahomet  would  split 
his  sides  with  merriment  over  the  little  family  fete,  over  his 
brothcr^s  broken  arm!  She  squirmrd  as  jf  she  had  been 
tickled,  almost  ready  to  fall  over,  so  much  was  she  amus 
at  it  all  _ 

"Ahl  Caporal,  what  a  hit!"  cried  she.  "The  bone  went 
crack  1    It  wasn't  the  least  bit  funny!" 

He  did  not  answer,  slackening  his  step  with  an  over- 
whelmed sir.  And  she  followed  him,  whistling  tn  her  gec?te, 
which  she  had  brought  to  have  a  pretext  for  stationing  her- 
self and  listening  behind  the  walls.  Jean,  mechanically,  re- 
turned towards  the  thrtehing^  midline,  whicli  was  yet  dt  work 
amid  the  fading  light-  He  thought  that  it  was  all  oven  that 
he  could  never  see  the  Bute^ius  again,  that  tliey  would  never 
give  htm  Francoisc.  How  stupid  it  was!  Ten  minutes  had 
sufficed ;  a  quarrel  which  he  had  not  sotight,  a  blow  so  un- 
fortunate, just  at  the  moment  when  matters  were  progres-<iug 
favorably  1  And  now  there  was  an  end  to  it  alH  The  roar- 
ing of  the  machine,  in  the  depths  of  the  twilight,  probng:ed 
itsdf  like  a  great  cry  of  distress. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
POLISH  FICTION. 


tOLAND  holds  a  unique  place  in  Htc  history  of 
tlic  world.  TKc  country  long  fornic*!  tlic  border- 
land of  ChriMcndom,  and  ihc  brave  people  from 
Uic  tinic  of  their  conversion  Xo  CatholiciMTi  were 
ctigagfcd  ID  constant  wars  with  the  Pagan  Lithu- 
anians, the  Mongols  and  Russians-  The  roblc:^ 
filled  with  military  enthusiasm  showed  a  proud  indcpcndciKc. 
They  rejected  hereditary  monarchy  and  insisted  on  electing 
thdr  sovereign-  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  estahli&licd 
the  'libcnam  veto  "  by  which  a  sirgle  noble  could  nullify  ihe 
choice  of  the  diet.  This  absurd  custom  sapped  the  strength 
of  the  nation  and  at  times  led  to  practical  anarchy.  The  neigh- 
boring nations,  pretending  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
institutions,  invaded  the  ill-fated  land  and  twice  divided  iu  ter- 
otory  among  them. 

Yet  not  until  that  lamented  overthrow  did  Polish  literature 
become  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  sixteenth 
century  Latin  was  the  only  mc<lium  used  by  the  Poles  for  litcr- 
aiy  purposes-  WTien  the  Reformation  movement  reached  the 
land,  there  Vk-^rt  some  sign*  of  the  rise  of  a  native  liieraturc. 
But  the  Jesuits  secured  control  of  the  schools  and  enabled  Latin 
to  presicr\-c  iu  supremacy.  France  and  Poland,  animated  with 
a  common  jealousy  of  Germany^  had  much  friendly  intercourse, 
and  before  the  eighteenth  century  the  Polish  nobility,  apt  in 
^imitating  foreign  fashions,  Ijad  made  French  their  favorite 
Some  books  were  written  in  Polish,  but  the  style  ol 
the  more  pretenlious  was  interlarded  with  Latin  and  French 
phrase^     After  ibe  partition  of  Poland  the  wave  of  Romanti- 
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cism  swept  o\^r  Europe.  History  had  been  the  cliief  form  of 
litcramre,  and  cow  Polish  writers  were  roused  to  tell  af^in  in 
verse  and  romance  the  exploit*  of  their  ancestors.  The  intense 
national  fedindr  found  vent  in  unaffected  language.  The  hope 
that  Napoleon  would  prove  the  savioiir  of  their  down-trodden 
country  inspire<l  poets,  such  as  Julian  Ursin  \tenKCwicr  ( 1757- 
184T).  whose  earhesi  work  was  "Historical  Lyrics/'  celebnt- 
jnglhe  national  heroes.  He  died  an  exile  in  Pari*,  The  chief 
representative  of  Roniaiiticistn  was  Adam  Mirkiewicz  (179^ 
■855).  who  lived  for  a  time  in  St,  Petersburg,  afterwards  vis- 
ited Ital>\andin  1832  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  Slavonic 
in  the  College  of  France.  He  never  ceaseil  his  poetic  lialtle  for 
his  native  land.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Byron,  but  his  poems  re- 
sounded with  Polish  lore  and  legends.  His  "Pan  Tadeusz"  is 
a  stirring  picture  of  Lithuania  on  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  invasion 
of  Russia. 

Julius  Slowacki  ( 1000-40")  belonged  to  the  Romantic  school 
and  for  a  time  followed  Byron  and  \' ictor  Hugo,  taking  cor- 
sairs and  adventurers  for  his  heroes.  But  the  rcvolarion  of 
1830  stirred  his  national  feeling,  as  was  seen  in  his  noble  "Otic 
to  Freedom"  and  the  martial  ''Song  of  the  Lithuanian  Le- 
gion." The  poet  was  exiled,  and  while  in  Geneva  composed 
dramas  vividly  illustrating  Polish  hislor>'  and  character  His 
lyrical  masterpiece  is  ^'In  Switzerland/'  a  lamentation  for  his 
country  and  his  lost  love.  Later  he  became  a  mystic,  sometimes 
depicting  in  weird  aliefifortes  the  woes  of  his  nation  and  some- 
times dreaming  of  her  impossible  resurrection. 

Stilt  greater  as  a  poet  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  Polish 
spirit  was  Count  Sigismiuid  Krasinski  ([812-59),  who  was 
bom  and  died  in  Paris.  On  account  of  his  father's  unpopular- 
ity, he  wrote  anonymously  and  was  called  "The  Unknown 
Poet."  In  the  drama  "Iridion"  he  presented  the  struggle  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Paganism  in  Rome  under  the  Oesars. 
In  "The  Undivine  Comedy"  he  represented  the  sufferings  of 
Poland  allegorically.  His  lyric  poems  treat  the  same  theme 
with  powerful  imagination,  but  arc  melancholy  and  dirge-like. 

Prose  fiction  has  flourished  in  Poland  in  the  ntneteenth  ccn- 
tur>'  as  throughout  Europe,  The  most  prolific  author  in  this 
department  was  Josef  ignacy  Kraszewski  (1812-87).  who 
wrote  about  250  novels,  and  altcgether  moTe  than  500  vvoricSb 
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Though  this  rapidity  of  production  may  have  lessened  Iheir 
merit,  they  are  still  widely  read  by  his  countrymen.  He  treated 
the  whole  history  of  Poland  in  a  series  of  novels,  after  the  style 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Other  novelists  have  acquired  local  and 
temporary  fame,  but  no  Polish  writer  obtained  recognition  in 
English  until  the  works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewics  began  to  be 
translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtain.  His  novels  of  Polish  history 
were  welcomed  by  discerning  critics,  but  later  his  great  romance, 
"Quo  Vadis,"  treating  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Imperial  Rome,  captivated  readers  of  all  classes.  Sienkiewics 
practically  represents  Polish  literature  to  readers  of  English, 

HENRY  SIENKIEWICZ. 

The  civilized  world  has  never  been  more  suddenly  capti- 
vated by  literary  genius  than  in  the  case  of  Sienkiewicz.  In 
spite  of  native  critics  who  sought  to  smother  his  attempts,  he 
won  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  countrymen  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  the  admiration  of  all  nations.  This  brilliant  novel- 
ist was  born  at  Wola  Okrejska,  in  Lithuania,  in  1846,  of  an  old 
noble  family.  He  was  thirty -five  years  of  age  before  he  entered 
upon  the  work  that  has  made  him  famous.  After  a  student's 
career  at  the  University  of  Warsaw,  he  edited  a  journal  there, 
and  in  1 872  published  his  first  work,  a  humorous  tale-  Then  he 
set  out  on  almost  aimless  wanderings,  and  for  some  years  led 
a  kind  of  gipsy  life.  He  was  a  Bohemian  in  Paris ;  and  in  1876 
he  joined  the  Polish  fraternity  of  expatriated  artists  and  musi- 
cians, gathered  around  Madame  Modjeska  to  form  at  Los 
Angeles,  in  California,  a  Polish  commonwealth  of  denational- 
ized genius.  Sienkiewicz  wrote  letters  of  travel  and  story- 
sketches  some  of  which  treated  American  scenes.  Before  re- 
turning to  Warsaw,  he  visited  Africa,  In  1880  he  issued  his 
first  large  work,  "Tartar  Slavery,"  but  he  soon  applied  himself 
to  his  great  proseepic  of  Poland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To 
this  period  he  was  obliged  to  revert  in  order  to  exhibit  the  true 
greatness  of  his  country  and  race.  In  that  age  Poland  was  still 
a  powerful  nation.  Sienkiewicz  in  his  wanderings  had  explored 
nearly  every  corner  of  his  country.  He  now  produced  a  trilogy, 
thoroughly  Polish  in  sentiment  and  patriotism.  In  the  back- 
ground there  is  a  de^  feeling  for  nature,  and  a  sadness  which 
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seems  inseparable  from  %he  Uthuanian  temperament  'HVith 
Fire  and  Sword."  the  first  novel  of  the  scries  (published  in 
1884)  describes  the  Cossack  invasion  of  Poland  in  1647-51,  and 
ends  with  the  sii^c  of  Zhanj,  "The  Dduj^"  (1886)  opens 
in  the  year  1655.  deals  mainly  with  the  Swedish  invasion,  and 
ends  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Swedes  in  1657.  'Tan  Mich- 
ad'^  (1887)  thelastoftheseries^  treats  of  the  Turkish  invasion, 
while  the  cpilojruc  narrates  subsequcDt  events  <lown  to  the  final 
triumpli  of  Poland  under  John  Sobicski.  In  all  of  these  novds 
fipircs  a  unique  personage,  Zaglota,  who  has  been  said  to  com- 
bine "a  great  deal  of  Falslatf,  a  touch  of  Thersitcs,  and  a  gleam 
of  UlysAcs."  Sicnkicwicz  is  said  to  have  found  the  original 
model  in  the  Polish  settlement  in  California.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
these  novels  rank  among  the  foremost  historical  romances  of 
the  world. 

To  an  entirel/  different  class  belongs  Sicnkicwicx's  next 
work,  "Without  Oogma"  (1890).  This  is  a  ps>"chologica] 
novel,  and  therefore  appeals  to  a  limited  class.  But  his  wider 
fame  was  not  long  to  be  deferred,  "Quo  Vadis"  appeared  in 
1895,  and  gave  a  brilliant  view  of  Nero's  reign  and  the  first 
stru^Ie  of  Christianity  in  Rome  It  is  foimded  on  Tacitus  and 
oiher  Roman  historians,  on  the  "Saliricon"  of  Petronius  ArWtcr^ 
and  the  early  Christian  traditions.  The  lienj,  a  nephew  of 
Petronius,  is  converted  from  Paganism  Ihrougli  hii  love  for  the 
pure  Christian  maiden  Lygia>  and  finally  suffers  martyrdom  in 
the  arena  with  her  On  the  other  hand  the  courtly  Petronius, 
whosought.afler  Nero's  burning  of  Rome,  to  prevent  the  perse- 
cution of  the  innocent  Christians,  loses  fav^r  with  his  imperial 
master  and  is  driven  to  suicide.  Reader*  of  English  are  in- 
debted to  the  learned  linquist,  Jeremiah  Curtin,  for  admirable 
translations  of  the  works  of  Sienkiewicc. 


The  Buix-FiGUT. 

It  is  Sunday!  Great  posters,  affixed  for  a  number  of  days 
to  the  corners  of  Pucrta  del  Sol,  Callc  Alexia,  and  all  streets 
on  which  there  was  considerable  movement,  annotmce  to  the 
dty  that  today»  "Si  el  ticmpo  lo  permite"  (if  the  weather 
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permits) ,  will  cako  plac*?  bull-fight  XVT.,  in  which  Cara-Ancha 
Lagartijo  and  tlie  renowned  Frascucllo  arc  to  appear  as 
"efipadas"  (swords). 

WcU,  the  weather  permits.  There  wat  rain  in  the  mom* 
ing;  but  about  ten  o'clock  tlw  wind  broke  the  clouds,  gathered 
them  in  heaps,  and  drove  them  away  off  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  EsctiriaU  Now  the  wind  il*elf  has  ceased; 
ihe  sky  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  blue,  and  over  the  Puerla 
del  Pol  a  bright  sun  ie  shining — such  a  Madrid  sun,  which 
not  only  warms,  not  only  burns,  but  almost  bites. 

Movement  in  the  city  is  increasing,  antl  on  people's  faces 
satisfaction  is  evident. 

Two  o'clock. 

The  square  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is  emptyuif  gradually, 
but  crowds  of  people  are  advancing  through  the  Calle  Atcala 
toward  the  Prado.  In  the  middle  ii  flowing  a  river  of  car- 
riages and  vehicles.  All  that  line  of  equipages  is  moving 
very  slowly,  for  on  the  sidewalks  thert  is  not  enough  room 
for  pedestrians,  many  of  whom  are  walking  along  the  sides 
of  tlie  street  and  close  to  the  carriages.  The  police,  on  white 
hor«e$  and  in  showy  uniforms  and  three-cornered  Iiats,  pre* 
serve  order. 

It  is  Sunday^  that  is  evident,  and  an  afternoon  hour;  the 
toilets  arc  carefully  made,  the  attire  is  holiday.  It  is  evident 
also  that  the  crowds  arc  going  to  some  curious  spectacle.  Un- 
fortunately the  throng  is  not  at  all  many -col  ored ;  no  national 
costumes  are  visable — neither  the  short  coat?,  yellow  kerchiefs 
6  la  contrabondista,  with  one  end  dropping  down  to  the 
shoulder,  nor  the  round  Biscay  hats,  nor  girdles*  nor  the 
Catalan  knives  behind  the  girdles. 

Those  things  m^y  l»e  seen  yet  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Cordova:  but  in  Madrid,  especially  on 
holidays,  the  cosmopolitan  frock'  is  predominant  Only  at 
times  do  you  see  a  black  mantilla  pinned  to  a  high  comb,  and 
under  the  manttQa  eyes  blacker  sttlL 

In  general,  faces  are  dark,  glances  quick,  speech  loud. 
Gesticulation  is  not  so  passionate  as  in  Italy,  where  when  a 
man  laughs  he  squirms  like  a  snake,  and  when  he  is  angry 
he  gnaws  off  the  top  of  his  hat ;  still,  it  is  energetic  and  lively. 
Faces  have  well-deiined  features  and  a  reaolute  look.     I1  is 
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easy  lo  understand  that  c^-cn  in  amusement  these  people 
tain  ihcir  spcdal  and  definite  character. 

However,  they  arc  a  people  wlio  on  week-days  are  fu 
of  se<]auiie$9,  bordering  on  slotli.  sparing  of  words,  and  col- 
lected.    Sunday  enlivens  thenit  as  does  also  the  hope  of  seeing 
a  bloody  spectacle. 

Let  us  cut  across  the  Prado  and  enter  an  alley  leading  to 
the  circus. 

The  crowd  is  becoming  still  denser.    Here  and  there  she 
arc  rising*  tbe  people  applauding  single  members  of  the 
panyt  who  are  going  each  by  himself  to  the  circus.  .  .  . 

In  the  carriages  are  sittin|r  the  flower  of  Madrid 
The  dresses  arc  black,  there  is  very  black  lace  on  the  parasols.^ 
on  the  fanSt  and  on  the  heads  of  ladies ;  Uack  hair  trimmed  in 
forclodcs,  from  under  whidi  arc  glancing  eye*,  as  it  were^  of 
the  lava  of   Vesuvius,     Mourning  colors,   ]mpOTtaiice» 
powder  arc  the  main  traits  of  that  society. 

The  faces  of  old  and  of  young  ladies  too  are  covered 
powder,  all  of  them  arc  equally   frigid  an<l  pale.     A  grcatl 
pity!     Were  it  not  for  such  a  vile  custom,  their  complexion 
would   have  that  magnificent  warm  tone  given  by  southern 
blood  and  a  southern  sun,  and  which  may  be  admired  in  fa 
painted  by  Fortuni* 

In  the  front  seats  of  the  carriages  arc  men  dressed  wit! 
an  elegance  somewhat  exaggerated;  they  have  a  connraincd 
and  too  holiday  air— in  odicr  words,  they  cannot  wear  fine 
garments  with  tltat   free  inattention  which  diaracteri^es  thcH 
higlicr  society  of  France.  ™ 

But  the  walls  of  the  circus  are  outlined  before  us  wHh 
growing  distinctness.     There  is  nothing  especial  in  the  build- 
ing: an  enormous  pile  reared  expressly  to  give  seats  to  sor 
lens  of  Ihousamls  of  ]>coplc — tliat  is  Hie  whole  plan  of  it. 

Most  curious  is  the  movement  near  Hie  walls.  Round^ 
about,  It  IS  black  from  carriages,  equipages,  and  heads  of  peo- 
ple. Towering  above  this  dark  mass,  here  and  there,  ts  a 
horseman,  a  policeman,  or  a  picador  in  colors  as  brilliant  as  a 
poppy  full  blown. 

The  thiong  sways,  opens,  closes,  raises  its  roicc ;  coachmen  . 
sliout;  ailll  lomlrr  slmiii  boys  selling  handbills.  These  bor^^ 
squeeze  ibtniMllvft  In  at  all  points  among  footmen  and  borse-^ 
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men;  they  arc  on  the  steps  of  carriages  and  between  the 
wheels:  some  cHtnh  itp  on  the  bultrrsscs  of  ihe  circus;  some 
are  nn  the  stone  cohimns  which  tn-irk  (he  wny  for  Ihe  car- 
riages. Their  oirly  hair,  their  gleaming  eyes,  their  expressive 
feature?,  dark  faces,  and  torn  shirlfi  open  in  the  boscni.  re- 
mind me  of  our  gypsies,  and  of  boys  in  Miirillo's  pictures.  Be- 
sides progranuJiea  some  of  them  setl  whistles  Farther  on, 
among  the  crowds,  are  fruit -venders  ]  wafer -sellers  with  bromc 
kegs  on  their  shoulders;  in  one  place  arc  flower  dealers:  in 
another  la  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar  ptayed  by  an  old  blind 
woman  led  by  a  little  girl. 

Movenient,  uproar,  laughter;  fans  are  fluttering  every- 
where as  if  ihey  were  wings  of  thmisands  nf  birds;  the  sun 
pours  down  white  light  in  torrents  from  a  spotless  sky  of 
dense  blue. 

Suddenly,  and  from  ail  sides  are  heard  cries  of  "mira» 
niira!''  (look,  look!)  After  a  while  these  cries  are  turned 
into  a  roar  of  applause,  which  like  real  thunder  flies  from  one 
extrem*^  to  anolher;  now  it  is  quiet,  now  it  rises  and  extends 
arotind  the  whole  circus. 

What  has  happened  ?  Surely  the  queen  is  approaching,  and 
with  her  the  court? 

No!  Near  by  is  heard  "eviva  Frascuello,"  That  is  the 
most  famotis  espada,  who  is  coming  for  laurels  and  a|iplau«e. 

All  eyes  turn  to  him,  and  the  whole  throng  of  women  push 
toward  his  carriage.  The  air  is  gleaming  with  flowers  thrown 
by  their  hands  to  the  feet  of  t^at  favorite,  that  hero  of  every 
dream  and  imagining,  that  *'pearl  of  Spain/'  Tliey  greet  him 
the  more  warmly  because  he  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Barcelona,  where  during  rhe  exhibition  he  astonished  jtll  bar- 
barous Europe  with  fhnists  of  Iiifi  sword;  now  he  appears 
again  in  his  beloved  Madrid^  more  glorious,  greater — a  genuine 
new  Cid  el  Campeador 

Let  us  push  through  the  crowd  to  look  at  the  hero.  First, 
what  a  carriage,  what  horses!  More  beautiful  there  are  not 
in  the  whole  of  Castile,  On  white  *a(in  cuehion*;  tits,  or 
reclines,  we  should  ^^y,  a  man  wliose  age  it  is  difficuh  to 
determine,  for  his  face  is  shaven  most  carefully.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  coat  of  pale  lily-colored  satin,  and  knee-breeches  of  5im- 
ikr  Batcrifil  trimmed  with  lace.    Uia  goaE  and  the  side  seams 
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of  his  breeches  are  glittering  :md  sparkling  from  splendid  cm- 
bradery,   from  spangles  of  go]<l  and  silver  sliining  like  dia-i 
mondd  in  the  sun.    The  most  delicate  laccs  sdom  his  bfTa3t.j 
Hb  legs,  dothed  in  rose-colored  stockings,  he  holds  carelessly' 
crossed  on  Uie  front  scat— the  very  first  athlete  in  the  hippo- 
drome at  Paris  miglit  envy  him  those  calves. 

Madrid  is  vain  of  those  cah-es — and  in  truth  she  has 
reason. 

The  great  man  leans  with  one  hand  on  the  red  hill  of  his 
Catalan  bhdc;  with  the  other  he  greets  his  admirers  of  both ' 
sexes  kindly-  His  black  hair,  combed  to  his  poll,  is  tied  be- 
hind in  u  wnall  roll,  from  beneath  which  creeps  forth  a  short 
tress,  That  style  of  haird resting  and  the  shaven  face  makcs^ 
him  somewhat  like  a  woman,  and  he  reminds  one  besides  of 
■some  actor  from  one  of  the  provinces;  taken  gencraU)-,  his 
face  is  not  disiinguislicct  by  tniclUgcnce,  a  quality  which  in 
his  career  would  not  be  a  hindrance,  iliough  not  needed  in 
any  way. 

The  crowds  enter  the  drais,  and  we  enter  with  them. 

Now  we  are  in  the  interior.  It  differs  from  other  interiors 
of  circuses  only  in  size  and  in  this— that  the  seats  arc  of  stor>c 
Highest  in  the  circle  arc  the  boxes ;  of  these  one  in  gold  fringe 
and  in  velvet  is  the  royal  box.  If  no  one  from  the  court  is 
present  at  the  spectacle  this  box  is  occut«cd  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  Around  arc  seated  the  aristocracy  and  high  oflitcials; 
opposite  the  royal  box,  on  tlic  other  side  of  tlic  circus,  is  the 
orchestra.  Half-way  np  in  the  circus  is  a  row  of  arm-chairs; 
stone  steps  form  the  rest  of  the  seats.  Below,  around  the 
arena,  stretches  a  wooden  paling  the  height  of  a  man*s 
shouklcr.  Between  this  paling  an<!  tlte  first  row  of  scats, 
which  is  raised  considerably  higiier  for  the  safety  of  the  spec- 
tators, is  a  narrow  corridor,  in  which  the  combatants  take 
refuge,  in  case  the  bull  threatens  them  too  greatly. 

One-half  of  llic  circus  is  buried  in  shadow,  the  other  is 
delugcil  with  simlight.  On  every  ticket,  near  tlie  number  of 
the  seat,  is  printed  "sonibra"  (sliadow)  or  "sol"  (sun).  Evi- 
dently tlie  tickets  "sombra"  cost  considerably  more.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  how  those  who  have  "sol"  tickets  can  aidure 
to  sit  in  such  an  atmosphere  a  number  of  hoars  and  on  thodc 
heated  stone  steps,  with  such  a  sun  above  their  heads- 
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The  places  arc  all  filled,  however.  Clearly  the  love  of  a 
bloody  speaacle  surpasses  tlie  fear  of  being  roasicd  alive. 

In  northern  countries  tlie  contrast  between  light  and 
shadow  is  not  so  gr:!at  as  in  Spain ;  in  the  north  wc  find  always 
a  kind  of  half  shade,  half  light,  certain  transition  tones;  here 
the  boundary  is  cut  off  in  t>laL'k  with  a  firm  line  without  any 
transitions.  In  the  illuminated  half  the  sand  seems  to  burn; 
people's  faces  and  dresses  arc  blazing ;  eyes  are  blinking  under 
the  excess  of  glare;  it  is  simply  nti  abyss  of  lights  full  of  heat, 
in  which  everything  is  sparUing  and  gleaming  excessively, 
every  color  is  intensified  tenfold.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shaded  half  seems  cut  off  by  some  transparent  curtain,  vpovcn 
from  the  darkness  of  night  Every  man  who  passes  from 
the  light  to  the  shade,  makes  on  us  the  impression  of  a  candle 
put  out  on  a  sudden. 

Al  the  moment  when  wc  enter,  the  arena  is  crowded  with 
people.  Before  the  spectacle  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  male 
and  female,  must  tread  that  sand  on  which  the  bloody  drama 
is  soon  to  be  enacted.  It  seems  to  them  that  thus  they  take 
direct  part,  as  it  were,  in  the  struggle.  Numerous  groups  of 
men  are  standing,  lighting  their  cigarettes  and  discoursing 
rivaciously  concerning  the  merits  of  bulls  from  this  herd  or 
tJiat  onc<  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  shrill,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mouniful, 
sound  of  a  trtimpet  is  heard  m  the  orchestra ;  the  door  of  the 
stable  opens  with  a  crash,  and  the  bull  bursts  into  the  arena, 
like  a  thunderbolt. 

That  is  a  lordly  beast,  with  a  powerful  and  splendid  neck,  a 
head  comparali\'cly  short,  horns  enormous  and  turned  for- 
ward- Our  heavy  breeder  gives  a  poor  idea  of  him;  for 
though  the  Spanish  bull  is  not  the  equal  of  ours  in  bulk  of 
body,  he  surpasses  liini  in  strengtli.  and,  above  all,  in  activity. 
At  tlie  first  cast  of  the  ej-e  you  recognize  a  beast  reared  wild 
in  the  midst  of  great  spaces;  consequently  with  all  his  strength 
he  can  move  almost  as  swiftly  as  a  deer.  It  is  just  this  which 
makes  him  dangerous  in  an  unheard-of  degree.  His  forelegs 
are  a  little  higher  than  his  hind  ones;  this  is  usual  with  cattle 
of  a  mountain  origin.  In  fact,  the  bulls  of  the  circus  arc  re- 
cruued  cspeeially  from  the  herds  in  the  Sierra  Morcna.  Their 
ttJor  is  for  the  greater  pari  black,  rarely  reddish  or  pied.    The 
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hair  is  short,  and  ^ossy  33  satin;  only  the  neck  is  coveral 
somewhat  with  longer  and  curly  hair 

After  he  has  burst  into  the  arenft,  the  bull  slackens  hts 
pace  toward  the  center,  looks  with  bloodshot  eyes  to  the  right, 
to  tlie  left,  but  this  lasts  barely  two  seconds;  be  sees  a  group 
of  cdpcadors ;  he  lowers  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  hurls  him- 
self on  them  at  random. 

The  capcadors  scatter,  like  a  flock  of  sparrows  at  whicli 
some  man  tias  hred  small-shot.  Holding  t>ehind  them  red 
capes.  Uicy  circle  now  in  the  arena,  with  a  swiftness  that  makes 
the  head  dizzy;  they  are  everywhere;  the)'  glitter  to  the  riglit, 
to  the  left;  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  at  the  paling, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  in  from,  behind.  'Vhe  red  capes^ 
tlutter  in  the  air,  like  banners  torn  by  the  wind. 

The  bull  scatters  the  capeadors  in  every  direction.  With 
lightning-like  mc\"ements  he  chases  one — another  thrusts  a 
red  cape  under  his  very  eyes.  The  bull  leaves  the  first  victim 
to  run  after  a  second,  but  before  he  can  turn,  some  third  man 
steps  lip.  The  bull  rushes  at  that  one!  Distance  between 
them  decreases,  the  horns  of  the  bull  seem  to  touch  the  shoul- 
der of  the  capeador;  another  twinkle  of  an  eye  and  he  will 
be  nailed  to  the  paling — hut  meanwhile  the  man  touches  the 
top  of  the  paling  with  his  hand,  arKl  vanishes  as  if  he  had 
dropped  through  tlie  earth. 


4 


4 
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What  has  happened?  The  capeador  has  sprung  into  the 
passage  extending  between  the  paling  and  the  first  row  of 
seats. 

The  bull  chooses  another  man;  but  before  he  has  movi 
from  his  tracks  the  first  capeador  thrusts  out  his  head  fi 
behind  the  paling,  like  a  red  Indian  stealing  to  the  farm  of 
some  settler,  and  springs  into  tlie  arena  again.    The  btUI  pur- 
sues more  and  more  stubbornly  those  unattainable  enemies, 
who  vanish  before  hts  very  horns.    At  last  he  knows  where 
they  are  hidden.     He  collects  all  his  strength,  angrr  gives  hun 
speed,  and  he  springs  like  a  hunting-hofse  over  the  paling,^ 
certain  that  he  will  crush  his  foes  this  time  like  worms.         | 

But  at  that  very  moment  they  hurl  themselves  back  to  the 
arena  with  the  agility  of  chimpamecs,  and  the  bull  runs  along 
the  empty  passage,  seeing  no  one  before  him. 

The  entire  first  row  of  spectators  incline  through  the  bar* 
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rier,  then  strike  from  above  at  the  bull  with  canes,  fans,  and 
parasol&  The  public  arc  growitig  excited.  A  bull  that  springs 
over  Uie  paling  recommends  hiniscU  favorably-  When  peo- 
ple in  the  first  row  applaud  hirn  wiih  all  their  might,  Uiose 
in  the  upper  rows  dap  their  hands,  crying,  ''Bravo  el  loro! 
muy  bicn!  Bravo  el  toro!"  (Brave  the  bulll  Very  well! 
Brave  the  bull  I) 

Meanwhile  he  conieii  lo  an  open  Joor  and  runs  out  again 
to  the  arena.  On  the  opposite  side  of  it  two  capeadors  are 
sitting  on  a  step  extending  around  the  fool  of  the  p<aling,  and 
arc  conversing  without  the  slightest  anxiety.  Tlie  bull  rushes 
on  them  at  oncc-  He  is  in  the  middle  of  the  arena — and  they 
sit  on  without  stopping  their  talk;  he  is  ten  steps  away — ihey 
continue  silting  as  if  ihey  had  not  seen  him;  he  is  five  slcpj 
away — the)'  are  still  talking.  Cries  of  alarm  arc  heard  here 
and  there  in  the  circus.  Before  his  very  horns  the  two  daring 
fellows  spring,  one  to  tlie  right,  the  other  to  the  lefL  The 
buirs  horns  strike  the  paling  with  a  heavy  blow,  A  storm  of 
hand-clapping  breaks  out  in  the  circus,  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment these  and  other  capeadors  surround  the  bull  again  and 
provoke  him  with  red  capes- 

His  madness  now  passes  into  fury.  He  hurls  himself  for- 
ward, rushes,  turns  on  his  trades;  every  moment  his  horns 
give  a  thrust,  every  moment  it  seems  that  no  human  power 
can  wrest  this  or  that  man  from  death.  Still  the  horns  cut 
nothing  but  Air,  and  the  red  capes  ate  glittering  on  all  sides; 
at  times  one  of  them  falls  to  the  ground,  and  that  second  the 
bull  in  his  rage  drives  almost  all  of  it  into  the  sand.  But 
that  is  not  enough  for  him — he  must  search  out  some  victim 
and  reach  him  at  all  costs. 

Hence,  with  a  deep  bellow  and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  ht 
starts  to  run  forward  at  random,  but  halts  on  a  sudden;  a 
new  si^t  strikes  his  eye — that  is,  a  picador  on  horseback. 

The  picadors  had  stood  hitherto  on  their  lean  horses,  like 
statues,  their  lances  pointing  upward.  The  bull,  occupied 
solely  with  the  hated  capes,  had  not  seen  them,  or  if  he  had 
seen  them  he  passed  them. 

Almost  never  does  it  happen  that  the  bull  begins  a  fight 
with  horsemen.  The  capes  absorb  his  attention  and  rouse 
all  his  rage<     It  may  be,  moreover,  that  the  picadors  are  like 
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hh  half-wtl*!  herdsmen  tn  tlie  Sierra  Morcna,  whom  he  saw 
at  times  from  a  dJstnfice,  and  before  vh'hom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  flee  with  the  whole  herd. 

But  notv  he  has  had  €apc«  enough-  His  fury  seeks  eagerly 
some  body  lo  picrec  and  on  which  to  sate  hb  vctigenncc. 

For  spectators  who  arc  not  accustomed  to  thi»  kind  of 
play,  a  terrible  moment  is  coming.  Every  one  understands 
that  btood  mu:«l  be  shed  soon- 

llic  bull  lowers  hh  head  and  withdraws  a  number  of 
paces,  as  if  to  gather  impetus;  the  picador  turns  the  horse  a 
little,  with  his  rigiit  side  lo  the  attacker,  so  that  the  horse; 
having  his  ri^it  e^'O  bound  witli  a  cloth,  sliall  not  push  bade 
at  the  moment  of  attack.  The  Unce  wilh  a  short  point  13 
lowered  in  the  direction  of  the  bull;  he  withdraws  still  n>orc. 
It  sccnis  to  you  that  he  will  retreat  altogether,  and  your 
oppressed  bosora  begins  to  breathe  with  nwrc  ease. 

Suddenly  tlic  bull  rushes  forward  like  a  rock  rolling  down 
from  a  mourtain.  In  the  twinkle  of  an  e^'C  you  sec  the  laucc 
bent  like  a  bow;  the  sharp  end  of  tt  is  stuck  in  the  slioulder 
of  the  bull — and  then  is  enacted  a  thing  simply  dreadful :  the 
powerful  bend  and  neck  of  the  furious  beast  is  lost  urvlcr 
the  belly  of  the  horse,  his  horns  sink  their  whole  length  in 
the  horse's  intestines;  and  sometimes  the  bull  lifts  horse  and 
rider,  sometimes  you  sec  only  the  up-raised  hind  part  of  the 
horse,  stni^ling  convulsively  in  tlic  air.  The  rider  falls  to 
the  ground,  the  horse  tumbles  on  him,  and  you  hear  the  creak- 
ing of  the  ;*nddie;  horftc,  rider  and  saddle  form  one  sliapcless 
masSr  which  the  raging  Imll  tramples  and  bores  with  his  horns. 

Faces  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  grow  pale.  In  Barcelona 
and  Madrid  I  have  seen  Englishwomen  whose  faces  had  be- 
come  as  pale  as  linen.  Every  one  in  the  circus,  for  the  first 
time,  has  the  impression  of  a  catastrophe.  When  the  rider 
is  seen  rolled  into  a  lump,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
saddle  and  the  horse,  and  the  raging  beast  is  thrusting  his 
horm  with  fury  into  that  mass  of  ficsh.  it  seems  that  for  the 
man  there  is  no  salvation,  and  that  the  attemlants  will  raise 
a  mere  bloody  corpse  from  the  »and. 

But  that  is  illusiocL  Alt  that  is  done  is  in  the  programme 
of  tlie  spectacle. 

Under  the  white  leather  and  tinsel  the  rider  has  armor 
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whidi  &avc5  Iiim  frotii  being  crushed.  He  fell  purposely  under 
the  borse,  »u  llial  iJte  beasl  shoiild  protect  his  body  from  the 
homs.  In  fact,  tlie  bull,  Mxitig  befurtr  him  the  fle^y  mass  of 
t]ie  horse's  hdly,  cxpciids  on  it  mainly  hia  rage.  Let  me  add 
Uiat  the  duration  of  the  catastrophe  is  counted  by  5ei:onds. 
The  capeador*  have  aHarktd  ihc  bull  from  every  side,  and  he, 
wishing  to  free  himself  from  ihenu  must  leave  his  victims. 
He  does  leave  tht-m ;  he  chases  again  after  the  capeadors.  His 
steaming  horns,  stained  with  blood,  seem  again  to  be  just 
touching  the  capeadors'  shoulders.  Tlicy,  in  escaping,  lead 
him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  arena.  Other  men  meanwhile 
dr3w  from  beneath  the  horse  the  picador,  who  is  barely  able 
to  move  under  the  weight  of  his  armor,  and  throw  him  over 
the  paling. 

On  die  arena  comes  out  the  "matador"  himself — that  is, 
the  cspadu.  He  is  dressed  like  the  other  participants  in  (he 
play,  only  more  elaborately  and  richly.  His  coat  is  all  gold 
and  tinsd;  costly  laces  adorn  his  breast  He  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  this  too — ihat  he  comes  onj  bareheaded  always. 
His  black  hair,  coinl>cd  hack  carefully,  ends  on  his  shoulders 
m  a  small  tail,  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  red  cloth  flag,  in 
his  right  a  long  Toledo  sword.  The  capeadors  surround  him 
as  soldiers  their  diief,  ready  at  all  times  to  save  him  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  and  he  approaches  the  bull,  collected,  cool, 
but  terrible  and  triiimphanL 

In  all  the  spectators  the  hearts  arc  throbbing  violently,  and 
a  moment  of  silence  sets  in. 

In  Barcelona  and  Ma<lrid  I  saw  the  four  most  eminent 
espadas  in  Spain,  and  in  truth  I  admit  that,  besides  their  cool 
blood,  dexterity,  anci  training,  they  have  a  certain  hypnotic 
power,  which  acts  on  the  animal  and  fills  him  with  mysterious 
fear.  The  bull  simply  l>cars  himself  diffcrcnlly  before  the 
espada  from  wliat  he  did  before  the  previous  participants  in 
the  play.  It  is  not  Ehat  he  withdraws  before  him;  on  the 
contrary,  he  attacks  him  with  greater  insistence  perhaps.  But 
in  former  attacks,  in  addition  to  rage,  there  was  evident  a 
certain  desire.  He  hunted,  he  scattered,  he  killed;  he  was  as 
if  convinced  ihat  the  whole  spectacle  was  for  him,  and  thaE 
the  question  was  only  in  this»  that  he  should  kill.  Now,  at 
sight  of  that  cold,  awful  man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  be 
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convinces  himself  thiit  death  is  there  before  him,  that  he  must 
perish,  that  on  that  bloody  sand  the  ghastly  deed  will  be 
accomplished  in  some  moments. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  the  spectacle  is  ended  with  one 
bull.  After  the  first  comes  a  second,  after  the  second  a  third, 
and  so  on.  In  Madrid  six  bulls  perish  a',  a  representation.  In 
Barcelona,  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  eight  ^^-e^c  killed. 

Do  not  think  either  that  the  public  arc  wearied  by  the 
monotony  of  the  fight  To  bcfpn  with,  the  %ht  itself  is 
varied  with  pcrsogial  episodes  caused  by  temper&mcnl,  the 
greater  or  less  rage  of  tlic  bull,  the  greater  or  less  skill  o[ 
tile  men  tn  their  work*  Secondly,  the  public  is  ne>-cr  anno>'ed 
at  the  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

The  "toreadors"  (though  in  Spain  no  participant  in  the 
fight  is  called  a  toreador),  thanks  to  their  dexterity,  rarely 
perish;  but  if  that  happens,  tlie  spectacle  is  considered  as  lite 
more  splendid,  and  the  bull  receives  as  mucli  applause  as  the 
espada.  Since,  however,  accidents  happen  to  peof^  9omc* 
times,  there  is  present  a  priest  with  the  sacrament.  That 
spiritual  person  is  not  among  the  audience,  of  course,  but  he 
waits  in  a  special  room,  to  which  the  wounded  arc  borne  in 
case  of  accident 

Whether  in  lime,  under  the  influence  of  civilisation,  btJI- 
fights  will  be  abandoned  in  Spain,  it  is  diflieult  to  say.  The 
love  of  those  fights  is  very  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  Spanish 
people.  The  higher  and  intelligent  ranks  of  sodety  take  part 
in  them  gladly.  The  defenders  of  these  spectacles  say  that 
in  substance  they  arc  nothing  more  than  hazardous  hunting, 
which  answers  to  the  knightly  character  of  the  nation.  But 
hunting  is  an  amusement,  not  a  career :  in  hunting  there  is  no 
audience— only  actors;  there  arc  no  throngs  of  women,  half 
fainting  from  delight  at  the  spectacle  of  torment  and  death. 
Finally,  in  hunting  no  one  exposes  his  life  for  hire. 

Were  I  asked  if  the  spectacle  is  beautiful,  I  should  say 
yes;  beautiful  especially  in  its  surroundings — that  sun,  those 
shades,  those  thousands  of  fans  at  sight  of  which  it  seems  as 
though  a  swarm  of  butterflies  had  settled  on  the  seals  of  tlie 
circus;  those  eyes,  (hose  red  motst  lips.  Beautiful  is  that  in- 
calculable quantity  of  wann  and  strong  tones,  that  mass  of 
colors,  goklr  tinsel,  Uiat  inflamed  sand,   from  which  heat  is 
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exhaling.    Finally,  those  proofs  of  bold  daring,  and  that  teiror 
hanging  over  the  play. 

Of  the  Spaniards  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  histoiy  they  have  shown  a  tendency  to  extremes. 
Few  people  have  been  so  merciless  in  warfare;  none  have 
ttimcd  a  religion  of  love  into  such  a  gloomy  and  bloody  wor* 
ihip.  Finally,  no  other  nation  amtucs  itself  by  playing  with 
death. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
RUSSIAN    FICTION. 
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p^  ""l  "  IN  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  ceDttir>-,  the 
Riissiaa  novelists^  TurgcnicS',  Tolstoi,  Do^ 
loir\'Sky,  and  others  of  the  modem  school, 
by  their  powcrftil  and  painful  portrayal  of  the 
status  of  the  serf,  llie  doctrines  of  the  nihilists, 
find  the  obscure  strivings  of  the  new  Riissijin  spirit 
won  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  %vorW,  Hitherto  Kurope 
had  listened  carelessly,  if  at  allj  to  the  entertaining  romances 
of  Gogol  and  the  odes  of  Pushkin.  Rus?^ian  Literature,  as 
commonly  understood,  was  hardly  full-born  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  emerged  from  its  infancy 
only  in  the  "Fables"  of  KrilofiF  (1809)  and  the  "History  of 
Russia'*  by  Karamzin,  vho  died  in  1826,  leaving  Ins  work 
unfinished. 

The  cause  of  this  late  literary  development  is  found  in  the 
barbarous  condition  of  MuHCOvy,  as  Rn^ia  was  called  till  t1i4^H 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  the  first  ruler  to  appreciated^ 
Western  cinlieation,  and  in  [v^rson  he  leanierl  iU  nidiraenl-c. 
By  founding  St  Petcrsbur;g,  he  gave  Russia  "a  window 
tlirouj^h  which  to  look  at  Knrope.*'  XJp  to  the  Iwttle  of 
Pultowa,  iu  1709^  the  Russians  had  been  finbject«d  to  humili- 
ations on  all  sides ;  tlie  conception  of  a  great  Antocrat  of  All 
the  Russian  had  not  been  formed;  and  the  Byxantiue  Church 
held  the  people  in  bond^  It  is  not  under  such  conditions 
that  a  natioTial  lilcratiirc  can  fiourisli. 

The  lives  of  Russian  and  Pole,  upon  the  Dnieper  and 
Vistula,  were  origitially  alike.     But  the  Pole:!,  atliuulatcd  trvj 
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Wttlcm  culture  and  Christianized  from  Rome,  long  preceded 
the  Russians  in  litcralurc.  The  latter  had  falkn  under  ihe 
influence  of  tJie  Varangians  (Scandinaxi^ins)  in  86^,  and  had 
got  their  religion  and  alphabet  from  Greek  sources.  The 
Greek  Church  long  Atipplied  Russia  wiUi  sairts  atid  martyr- 
ologies  and  ectlesiasiical  chronicles.  The  monk  Xcsior,  in  hi* 
diTonidc,  makes  us  realize  how  small  the  original  Ru^^ia  was; 
h  was  comprised  within  the  rivers  Dwina,  Ujipcr  Dnieper, 
Dmcn,  and  Dniester.  Not  till  after  many  years'  fighting  could 
the  two-headed  Eagle  spread  its  wings-  over  all  ihc  Russias, 
Yermak,  the  Cossack  robber,  in  return  for  an  imperial  pardon 
from  Ivan  the  Terrible,  laid  at  his  feet  his  vast  conquest  of 
Siberia. 

As  the  Empire  expanded,  so  did  Ihe  ideas  of  its  people. 
The  early  folk-songs,  talcs  and  legends  {biUm)  had  told  of  the 
old  gods  of  their  naUire-worsbip;  but  now  was  begun  the 
celebration,  in  mythic,  romantic,  or  semi*hisloric  form,  of  the 
great  events  and  heroes  of  Russia's  twilight  history.  Round 
the  first  Christian  chieftain,  Vladimir,  the  King  Arthur  of 
Russia^  was  built  up  the  Kievian  legcnd^cle.  He  was 
Grand  Prince  for  thiriy-fivc  years,  till  his  death  in  1015. 
The  awakening  national  spirit  was  embodied  in  the  peasant- 
hero  of  this  cycle,  Ilia  of  Murom,  the  chief  of  the  bogatyrs 
{knights)-  He  is  a  sort  of  Hercules-  And  as  the  warlike 
Kiev  had  its  Iliad,  so  the  commercial  city  of  Novgorod  had 
its  Odyssey,  the  Ulysses  of  which  was  Sadko*  tlic  rich  mer- 
chant who  passed  through  a  wonderful  series  of  maritime 
adventures.  Russia's  great  agricultural  class  also  had  its 
hero  in  Mtkoula  Selianinovich,  a  sort  of  Slav  Tripiolemus. 
"the  divine  personification  of  the  race's  passionate  love  of 
agriculture,  striking  with  the  iron  share  of  his  plough  the 
stones  of  the  furrow,  with  a  noise  that  is  heard  three  da>'s' 
journey  off."  Moscow,  also,  had  a  popular  hero,  of  the  style 
of  the  English  Robin  Hood,  in  Sicnka  Razia,  the  bold  robber 
of  !he  Volga, 

Besides  these  bilini.  chanted  in  irregular  metres  and  de- 
pending on  accent  for  their  effect,  the  olden  Russians  had  a 
rich  folk-lore  and  folk-song.  There  were  the  festival  songs 
(stikhi)  suDg^by  the  blind  kalieki,  or  wandering  psahTUSts.  tbe 
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fitc  and  bridal  songs  (Oiradnta  Pusnt)^  the  Christmas  sonjr^ 
{/Ccliadkt)  and  Ihe  dance  son^js  [ihoravikis).  Later  lhe« 
grew  up  a  type  of  prose  bUini.  ^  to  speaks  of  which  the  most 
notable  relic  is  the  *'  Story  of  the  Expedition  of  Priace  Igor,*' 
a  bardic  celebration  of  the  expedition  of  the  year  I  iSj  against 
the  Tartar  tribe  of  Polovtxcs.  Another,  "Zadonstchina,"  re- 
dtesthe  victory  of  Dmitri  Dooskoi  over  the  Tartsrs  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ko«liboro(*'  Fif  Id  of  Woodcocks").  TVatowIa,  acniel 
prince  of  Moldavia,  supplied  the  theme  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  folk-lore  of  these  old  days  first  appeared 
the  licshic  (wood-demons),  vodiani  (water-sprites),  lonsalki 
(naiads)  and  domo\'oi  (hoiisc-spirits).  There  ^'cre,  fuithcr- 
morc,  the  usnal  lives  of  Uie  saints  (thesef  however^  were 
Byxantice  productions),  and  cvca  some  of  the  media-val 
legends  common  to  all  Europe. 

But  strictly  Russian  litcratuic  may  be  said  to  have  began 
with  Nestor,  the  moak  of  Kicr  {<ir£a  1056-1114),  who  was 
undoubtedly  inspired  by  tlie  rich  associations  of  tliat  ^acrrd 
city  to  write  his  coanLry^a  hi^ory.  Among  the  bones  of  the 
saints  in  the  monaster)*  of  the  catacombs  at  Kiev  lie  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  chronicler.  lUrkm^  Metropolitan  of  Kiev* 
had  even  before  Nestor  interpol^ed  a  paneg>Tic  on  Prince 
Vladimir  in  the  middle  oft  "  Discourse  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.'*  Nestor  was  acquainted  with  the  B>'£antinc 
historians  and  with  the  native  bilini,  many  of  which  he  un* 
doubtedly  incorporated  bodily  into  his  works  He  had  the  ere* 
dulity  of  a  Livy.  But  in  style  his  history  bears  more  resem* 
blance  to  ihe  Anglo^xon  Chronicle  and  he  mixes  np  all 
manner  of  records. 

The  reigns  of  Vscvolod  and  Sviatopolk  only  (l078-rii2) 
arc  described  by  Nestor  as  an  e>'e-witness.  He  gathered  much 
of  his  information  m>m  the  lips  of  two  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region.  He  inspired  a  hc6t  of  chroniclers,  aod 
thousands  of  annalists  in  the  different  Russian  towns  coo* 
tinned  his  records  down  to  Alexis  Mikhailovich,  £itfaer  of 
Ptter  the  Great  j 

Beudea  these  annals  we  have  gUmpoes  of  old  Russia  in  •■ 
few  curious  works,  snch  as  the  famous  Domostroi,  or  Book  of" 
Kooaehold  Management,  portraying  the  antique  barbarian 
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from  kitchen  to  royal  chambcTj  bare  of  the  romantic  adorn- 
ment  aHerwards  applied  by  KaroDizin.  Wc  gain  a  paitiful 
notioa  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Russian  woman  of  tliat 
ftncieat  empire.  In  his  so-called  ^*  ChroDOg^aph,''  Sergiua 
Koubasor^  sou  of  a  boyar  of  Tobal,  draws  the  portrait  of  the 
tall,  ogly  and  lean  Ivan  die  Terrible  liimsclf 

Even  when  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  (1682-1725)  was 
jnst  having  her  eyes  opened  to  European  civilization,  and 
whrn  under  llie  Txarinast  Eli?:aheth  <tiid  Catlienne  II.  it  wsts 
wisely  imitating  the  Freueh  and  the  pre\"alent  classical  styles, 
there  was  no  want  of  nAtionil  themes,  LomonosoS'  told  of 
the  taking  of  Khotiti,  and  <^ueen  Catherine  herself  (in  her 
lyric  drama,  **01eg'^)  narrated  the  £rst  march  of  tlic  Kus- 
ataas  on  Constantinople.  Catherine  also  satirized  GustavuA 
III.  in  her  "Gore  Bogatyr"  (''unfortunate  knight'*),  just  as 
Pushkin  later  revealed  the  treachcr)-  of  the  hetman,  Mazeppa, 
in  his  "Poltava^'  (Pultowa).  I3utthc  genuine  national  note 
vas  not  to  he  struck  until  Karamsin,  in  his  eloquent  History', 
drew  attention  to  the  rich  lualctial  of  Ruaaiu'^  past. 

Peter  the  Great's  European  tour  and  his  founding  of  St. 
Petersburg  led  to  a  reign  of  French  fa-shion  in  literature  as 
well  as  art  and  manners.  Elizabeth  ( 1741-1  ;6j)  was  iufiuenced 
by  lier  favorite,  Count  Ivan  SchuvatoQT.  The  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  Paris,  Prince  Anttochus  Kaittcmir,  a  friend  of 
Uontcsquieu,  wiote  satires,  and  Mikhail  I,otiionosoff  became 
Russians  Malhcrbe.  He  labored  to  free  the  modern  Kussinii 
language  from  the  CjTJIIic  alphabet  and  the  Slavonic  of  the 
Church.  His  "Odes"  and  hia  panegyrics  of  Peter  and  Eliza- 
beth were  bis  masterpieces*  The  Russian  theatre  had  begun 
10  exist,  and  Soumarokof  ^vrote  many  comedies,  a  play  ccn- 
ccmiug  **  Demetrius  the  Pretender,"  and  even  translated  some 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  This  French^  or  pseudo-classical, 
era  was  intensified  in  the  reign  of  the  notorious  Catherine  II. 
(1762-1796),  the"  Semiramis  of  the  North."  Shecorrcspcnded 
with  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  patronized  Diderot,  and  jeil 
ingly  begged  her  physician  to  bleed  her  of  her  last  drop  of 
tSerraan  blood.  Under  her  roya!  favor  all  the  Russian  court 
imitated  Ihe  French  classicists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and   the  pkiiosoplus  of  the  eighteenth.     Catherine  iteisdf 
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wrote  many  plays  and  stories,  after  the  French  fashion,  as 
well  zs  her  interestinif  memoirs  as  a  Grand  DuchesSv  She 
founded  a  Russiau  Academy  in  imitation  of  the  French 
Academy*  She  encouraged  Denis  Von  Visin,  the  "  Russian 
Moli^rc  "  and  Kniajiiine^  who  besides  his  comedies  attctnptcd 
an  historical  drama  in  *'Vadini  of  Novgorod,'*  KJieraskof 
composed  a  national  epic,  "The  Russiad/'  and  Gahriel  Ders- 
havin — the  successor  to  Loinonosoff— sang  the  glories  of 
Catherine  and  of  Ku^iian  arms.  Hidi  '*Ode  lo  God'^  hntig 
in  the  palace,  written  in  ]ett4^rs  of  gold  on  white  sattti.  Ivan 
Chmnnitzler  translated  the  £tb1es  of  Gellert  and  foreshadowed 
Kriloff. 

Imitation  of  French  models  was  the  basis  of  Russian  litera- 
ture until  the  excesses  of  the  opening  ot  the  French  Revolution 
startled  the  Ciarina  Catherine  If.  Then  sl<c  prohibited  the 
publication  of  French  books  in  her  dominions.  But  even  aside 
from  politics,  the  French  artificial  style  had  begun  to  pall  on 
the  Russians.  Von  Visin  in  Iiii  comedy,  ^*Thc  Brigadier/' 
had  derided  those  whose  only  reading  was  French  romances; 
and  Kropotof,  in  his  ''Funeral  Oration  of  Babbas,  My  Dog," 
congratulated  that  animal  on  never  having  read  Voltaire! 
Willi  the  Napoleonic  invasion  the  national  spirit  burst  forth 
in  the  most  bitter  and  violent  odes  and  writings  of  a  "patriot 
war."  In  tragedy^  Ozcrof  wrote  "Dmitri  Donskoi,"  recalling 
the  struggles  of  Russia  against  the  Tartars.  Krioukovski 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  "Pojarski/"  the  hero  of  1612-  Tlie  poet 
Zhukovski  san^  the  exploits  of  the  Russians  against  Napoleon 
and  stirred  all  anti-Napoleonic  Europe  with  his  "Bard  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Russian  Warriors,"  Even  tlie  childlike  KriloflC 
satirized  the  French  fashions  of  the  Rufi^'an  court  in  "The 
School  for  Young  Ladies''  and  ''The  Milliner's  Shop," 

TTie  great  literary  event  of  the  reign  (1801-25)  of  AI«- 
ander  I.  was,  however,  (he  "History  of  Russia"  by  Nikolai 
Mikhailovitch  Karamsin.  Before  Karamsin  there  was  no  in- 
spiring picture  of  Russia's  past.  Nestor  had  brought  his  cnide 
snnals  down  lo  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  father  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Patistchei?,    his   successor,    was    rough    in    Styk.     Faithful 
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pictures  of  the  old  barbaric  Russia  bad  been  given  in  the 
"RussVaia  Pravda"  (code)  of  Yaroslaff — the  Ruswa  of  Ivan 
ibe  Terrible,  after  the  liftings  of  the  Mongolian  yoke  (1238- 
14&2);  In  Monk  Sylvesler^ft  "Domostroi"  (Household  In- 
struction), before  the  Mongols;  and  in  Vladimir  Mcnr^makh'a 
"Pouchcnie"  (Instruction),  a  quaint  picture  of  tbc  daily  life 
of  sn  ancient  Slavonic  prince.  But  these  bald  records  of 
barbarism  were  not  attractive.  It  needed  the  pen  of  Knramsin 
to  cast  a  halo  about  the  old  Slav  warriors.  He  admired  Ivan 
le  Terrible"  After  the  fashion  of  Scott  Iw  put  a  romantic 
loss  over  the  real  coarseness  He  stirred  the  iirtaj^i nation 
and  the  patriotism  of  hi*  countrymen.  Kollnr  bounded  the 
slog^in  of  Panslavism,  Pushkin  became  the  laureate  of  Nich- 
olajs  and  Ritwia's  grrafe^t  poet;  Go^l  mirmred  in  hi*  Cos^^ck 
talej  tbc  life  of  Little  Russia;  and  Ivan  Turgenicff  revealed 
misery  and  de^air  of  the  ?wrf.  and  cairght  th«  ri^ng 
uttering^  of  Nihilism,  Ivan  Kriloff,  the  Rtissian  I^ifon- 
'taine,  supplied  his  countrymen  with  distinctively  national  fables 
abounding  in  vigorous  pictures  of  Russian  life- 
Pushkin  was  succeeded  by  Mikhail  Yure^-itch  Lcrmon* 
ff,  known  as  the  poet  of  the  Caucasus,  and  by  Nicholas 
ekrasoff*  LcrrrontofTs  first  noteworthy  ode  was  an  appeal 
to  Russia  to  avenge  the  killing  of  Pushkin  in  a  duel  lest  she 
receive  no  more  poets.  His  lyrics  are  wild  and  varied  and 
beactiful  as  the  scenery  of  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia-  Nckra- 
soff's  realistic  poems  present  the  nielanclioly  feature  of  Rus- 
san  life.  It  would  not  be  right  to  forgiel  Taras  Shcvxhenko. 
the  national  poet  of  Little  Russia,  whose  gTa\^  near  KamoflF 
on  the  Dnieper  has  been  marked  with  a  caim  ai>d  cross  and  has 
become  a  patriotic  shrine  for  all  the  Ukraine.  Sfaevcbeoko, 
bom  a  serf,  but  brought  and  set  free  by  the  poet  Zhtdcovdd. 
not  only  sang  the  old  days  of  the  Ukraine,  but  became  the 
voice  of  the  Haidamaks  in  their  national  struggle  against  the 
Tsar,  Gogol  probably  had  She\chenko  in  mind  in  naming 
his  great  Cossack  liero  Taras  Bulba.  for  Taras  is  jusi  such 
a  hero  as  Litilc  Rutin's  poet  loved  to  celebrate  in  song. 
SJwvchcnko  died  in  1861. 

The  novel,  now  regarded  as  the  chief  form  of  Russian 
literature,  was  first  cultivated  by  Zagoskin  and  Lazhechnikoff 
under  the  Scott-likc  influence  of   Karamsin.      It  has  since 
tx-» 
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reached  its  height  of  unfoigiving  ami  terrible  realism  in  the 
mimitcly  ps>xhoIieicaI  and  morbid  storic*!  of  Do^toisvski. 
whose  ''Crime  and  Punishment"  is  hi?i  inasEerpiece,  and 
Count  Lyof  Tolstoi,  whose  (frealcst  works  are  "War  and 
Peace"  a  talc  of  the  Napoleonic  Wan  and  '*Anna  Karenina  " 
an  impressive  piclure  of  erring  wonunhonri.  His  "Kreitticr 
Sonata"  was  a  sensational  attack  on  marria^  In  other 
works  he  has  advocated  a  return  to  primitive  Cliristiantty 
and  an  extreme  literal  obserrance  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus. 
Kihilism  has  had  its  most  famous  novelist  in  Stepnialc,  who 
lived  in  exile  in  Engfland  until  his  death  in  [896,  Two  young 
Russian  women.  Marie  Bashkinseff  and  Sonya  Kovalevsky. 
have  attracted  attention  by  their  startling  revelations  of  an 
inner  soni  life  which  mirors  tlie  extreme  yeamingfs  and  woes 
of  modern  womanhood. 

NIKOLAI  GOGOL, 

Modern  Russian  realism  is  traced  to  Nikolai  Vasiltcx'itch 
Gogol  (1S09-1852).  Bom  in  the  govemmoit  of  Poltava,  his 
grandfather  had  been  one  of  lliosc  Zaparog-Cossacks  whase 
heroic  exploits  Gogol  was  to  celebrate  in  his  great  epopee  of 
'Taras  Bulba."  His  childhood  was  fed  on  the  legends  of  the 
Malo- Russians  and  in  later  life  he  ransacked  the  memories  of 
all  his  relatives  and  friends  for  these  old  traditions.  Naturally 
his  initial  apprenticeship  to  the  romantic  phase  of  Pushkin 
lasted  but  a  brief  time  and  was  quickly  cured  by  the  ridicule 
which  greeted  his  weak  German  idyll.  Hans  Knechel  Garten, 
In  1830  appeared  the  first  story  of  his  Cossack  series,  "Even- 
ings at  the  Farm,''  purporting  to  be  narrated  by  Kudui  Panko 
(Sandy  the  little  nobleman).  This  work  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  being  "at  once  modern  and  archaic,  learned  and  en- 
thusiastic, mystic  and  refined — in  a  worJ,  Russian/'  The  tales 
arc  divided  into  two  parts  named  respectively  after  the  two 
towns  of  Didanka  and  Mirgorod  The  former  contains  the 
story  of  "The  Fair  at  Sorotchinsui,"  of  which  the  devil  is 
hero.  Another  is  a  witch  tale.  The  latter  included  "Old- 
Time  Proprietors"  (a  delightful  provincial  picture  which 
somewhat  foreshadowed  TurgenieJrs  "Virgin  Soil" ) ,  and 
"Taras  Bulba/'  the  germ  soon  after  expanded  into  a  wonder- 
ful  romance.     "When  Gogol  sat  the  colos&al  Taras  on  his 
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feci,'*  declared  Turgtnicff,  "he  rocalcJ  genius."  Tlic  ex- 
panded talc  is  a  grand  masterpiece  uf  Cos^ck  color,  spirit 
and  lore.  It  deals  with  the  Ataman  T;Lr  js  Bulbo  and  his  two 
sons,  whom  he  takes  to  the  Sctch  carnp  of  the  Zaporozhlsui 
on  an  island  in  the  Dnieper  to  make  them  warTtorft,  Andre 
deserts  to  the  Poles  through  love  of  a  Polish  sweetheart, 
meets  his  fatl>cr  face  to  face  in  battle,  aod  J5  executed  by  the 
stern  parent.  The  rigor  of  dicsc  primitive  times  is  stirringly 
reproduced.  Tlie  suctos  of  this  ma&terpiecc  led  Gogol  to 
plan  a  Hisior>"  of  Little  Ruwia,  Iwl  he  was  to  be  inspired  to 
a  greater  woric.  From  a  comedy,  "The  Rcviior"  (Inspector- 
General),  in  which  he  saijrixct!  official  cupidity,  arrogance 
and  corruption,  he  roftc  to  a  powerful  satire  on  all  RuMia  in 
his  weirdly-named  romiince,  "Dead  Souls."  The  hero,  Tcldl- 
diikof.  is  an  Jmpeamious  adventurer  who  buys  the  dead  and 
runaway  sla\*cs  since  tlic  last  Russian  census,  intending  to 
raise  a  large  loan  by  mortgaging  these  imaginary  human 
chattels,  lie  journeys  from  estate  to  estate  in  his  leather- 
flapped  britchka,  accompanied  by  his  stupid  hckey  Peinishka 
and  his  tall^ativc  coachman  Selifan.  Everj'  small  proprietor 
is  descriljed  in  a  vivid  E)ortrnil,  The  strokes  are  cruel,  but 
just-  There  are  such  psycholf^cal  and  picturesque  types  as 
Plushkin^  the  miser,  which  stamp  themsijlvcs  indelibly  on  the 
memory.  Not  only  are  the  repellent  trails  of  the  owners  of 
tcrfs  portrayed,  but  the  cruelty  of  the  subaltern  burmistrs  and 
the  corruption  of  the  Russian  Tchinoviks.  Terrible  was  the 
picture  Gopol  drew  of  the  Russia  of  his  day.  He  looked  to 
Tzar  Nicholas,  who  had  issued  a  ukaze  ;ibo]ishing  serfdom 
and  then  had  cancelled  it  under  pressure  from  the  nobility, 
to  remedy  this  grievous  situation.  But  Gogol  failed  to  paint 
the  woe3  of  the  serf  himself  aiid  his  innate  human  nature, 
Rmandpalion  waited,  therefore,  for  the  pen  ot  revelation  of 
Ivan  Tur^reni^  As  for  poor  Gogol,  who  had  passed  from 
fantasy  and  imagination  to  satire  and  then  to  mysticism,  his 
brain  finally  bmke  down,  and,  after  burning  many  pages  of 
his  "Dead  Souls/'  he  died  insane  in  Italy  in  1852.  His  earlier 
tales  arr  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  Russian  steppes  and 
the  Ukraine  nights.  There  is  an  appreciable  element  of 
savagfTv  in  Gogol,  relishable  to  the  Russian.  His  characters 
are  the  half-barbarrvu*  peai;ants  and  Cosnck  lads  of  the  hoio- 
leto  bortlering^on  the  infinite  steppes. 
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Tnz  Cossack  Mother. 
From  "Tari*  Beina' 

BoLBA  was  soon  snoringf,  and  all  in  the  courtyard  fol- 
lowed his  example.  All  who  were  \ying  stretdied  in  its 
differenl  comers  began  to  shniiber  and  snore.  The  first  to 
faQ  asleep  was  the  watchman,  for  he  had  drunk  more  than 
the  rest  in  honor  of  his  master's  arrival.  The  poor  mother 
aJone  cculd  not  sleep.  She  hung  over  ihc  pillow  of  her  dear 
eoDS,  who  were  lying  side  by  side  She  gently  smoothed 
their  young  disheveled  locks  and  moistened  fhero  with  her 
tears.  She  watclied  thern  long  atid  eagerly,  giuing  on  them 
with  all  her  soul,  yet,  though  her  whole  being  was  absorbed 
in  sight,  she  could  not  gaie  enough.  With  her  own  breast 
she  had  nourished  them ;  she  had  lovir^ly  tended  them  and 
watched  their  youth ;  and  ndw  she  has  them  near  her,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  "Sons,  my  dear  sons,  what  fate  is  in 
store  for  you?  If  I  coidd  have  you  with  mc  (wit  for  a  liltle 
week."  And  tears  fell  down  on  the  wrinkles  that  disfigured 
her  once  handsome  face.  ...  In  truth,  she  was  to  be 
pttied.  as  was  every  woman  in  those  early  rimes-  She  would 
see  I*cr  husband  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  year^  and  then  for 
years  together  would  see  and  hear  ncthingf  of  him.  And 
when  ihey  did  meet,  and  when  they  difl  live  together,  what 
kind  of  life  wat;  it  ihar  she  Icvl?  Then  sS^e  had  to  eiwlane 
insults  and  even  Mows:  no  kindnes*,  save  a  few  formal 
caresses,  did  she  receive;  she  had,  as  it  were,  no  home,  and 
was  out  of  her  place  in  the  rough  camp  of  unwedderl  warriors. 
She  bad  seen  her  youth  glide  by  without  cnjo>TT>cnt,  and  her 
fresh  cheeks  grew  wrinkled  before  their  lime  AH  her  love, 
all  her  desire,  all  ttiat  is  tender  and  passionate  in  womaiu 
all  was  now  concentrated  in  one  feeling,  that  of  a  mother. 
And  like  a  bird  of  the  steppe,  she  feverishly,  passionately, 
tearfully  hovered  over  her  children.  Her  sons,  tier  darling 
sons,  are  to  be  taken  away  from  her,  and  it  may  be  slic  wtU 
never  sec  them  ajjain.  Who  can  tdl.  but  that  in  the  first 
battle  some  Tartar  may  cut  off  their  heads,  and  she  not  even 
know  where  to  find  their  corpses,  and  tliose  dear  bodies,  for 
each  morsel  of  which,  for  each  drop  of  whose  bk)od  she  would 
gladly  give  the  world  in  exchange,  be  cast  away  for  wild  ra- 
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venous  Wrds  to  tear  in  pieces?  Soblwngly  »hc  looked  on 
than,  while  heavy  elccp  began  to  weigh  down  ihcir  eyes,  and 
she  thought,  "Ah,  perchance,  Dulba,  when  he  awakes,  will 
delay  his  departure  for  a  day  or  so,  and  it  may  be  ihal  it  was 
only  in  his  drink  he  thought  to  set  out  so  quickly.^* 

The  moon  had  risen  in  the  heavens,  riiining  down  on  the 
yard  covered  with  sleeping  Cossad<3,  on  the  thick  sallows, 
and  on  the  high  grasjt  which  had  overgrown  the  palisade  that 
surrounded  the  court.  Rut  the  mother  slHl  sat  beside  her  dear 
sons,  not  once  taking  her  cj'CS  cff  them,  never  tJiinking  of  sleep. 
Already  the  horses,  scenting  tlie  dawn,  had  lain  dovh^n  on  the 
grass  and  ceased  to  feed ;  the  ui>per  leaves  of  the  sallow  began 
to  wsive  gently,  and  the  wind  s  miimniring  breadi  softly  touched 
the  branches  beneath.  But  the  mother  still  sat  watching  liU 
dawn;  she  felt  no  weariness;  nhc  only  prayed  that  the  night 
might  not  come  to  an  end.  The  shrill  neighing  of  steeds 
was  to  be  heard  from  the  steppe,  and  the  red  streiks  of  th« 
rifiing  sun  brightly  illumined  the  sky, 

Bulba  was  the  first  to  aw3ke  and  spring  to  hi&  feet.  He 
well  remembered  all  that  he  had  ordered  the  evening  before. 
"Now,  lads,  no  more  sleep:  it  is  lime  to  get  up  and  feed  the 
horses.  Where  is  the  old  woman?  Quick,  old  woman,  get  us 
something  to  eat,  but  quick,  for  we  have  a  long  march  before 
us."  Three  saddled  horses  stood  before  the  door  of  the  hut. 
The  Cossacks  leaped  on  their  steeds,  but  when  the  mother  saw 
that  her  sons  had  also  mounted,  she  ruslied  to  the  younger, 
whose  traits  wore  a  somewhat  tetiderer  expression,  catighf  his 
stirrup,  clung  to  his  saddle,  and  with  despair  in  her  every 
feattire,  refused  to  free  him  from  her  claftp.  Two  strong  Co»- 
garki;  gently  Inosenefl  her  lirtld,  and  carried  her  into  the  hut- 
Rut  when  they  had  parsed  tmder  the  gatt'way,  ir  spite  of  her 
age.  she  flew  across  the  yard  swifter  than  a  wild  f^oat,  and 
with  the  ircredihie  strength  of  madness  stopped  (he  horse, 
and  clasped  her  son  with  a  wild  rapturous  embrace.  And 
once  more  they  carried  her  into  the  tent 


Thb  Cossack  Father, 

Andre  saw  before  him  nothing,  nothing  but  the  terrible 
figure  of  his  father.  "Well,  wliat  are  we  to  do  now?"  said 
l^ras,  looking  him  ftill  m  the  face.     But  Andre  could  fuid 
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nothing  to  answer,  and  remained  silinit,  his  cyrs  cast  dowi> 
to  the  ground.  "To  betray  thy  faith,  to  betray  thy  brothers. 
Dismount  from  thy  horse,  traitor/'  Obedient  as  a  child,  he 
dismounted,  and  uRcon»ck>uii  of  what  lie  ilk)  rcniatncd  stand- 
ing before  Tans.  "Stand,  do  not  move,"  cried  Taras: 
"I  gave  thee  life;  I  slay  thee"  And  falliitg  tiack  a  step,  he 
look  tiis  gun  frum  his  »lK>uIder,  Andr<r  wus  de;id]v  pale;  liis 
Iip»  moved  sluwly  as  be  muttered  soipe  name;  but  it  was  twi 
llie  name  of  his  mother,  his  country,  or  Win;  it  was  tlie  name 
ot  the  beautiful  Polish  girl,  Taras  fired.  The  young  man 
drooped  his  head,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  slayer  of  his  son  Mood  and  gazed  long 
upon  the  brcathlc&s  corpse.  lits  manly  face,  but  now  full  of 
power  aiul  a  fascination  no  woman  could  resist,  still  retained 
its  marvellous  beauty ;  and  his  black  eyebrows  seemed  to 
heij^hten  the  pallor  of  his  features.  "Wliat  a  Couack  he 
might  have  been."  murmured  Taras;  "iO  tall  his  stature,  so 
black  hi*  cydjrows,  with  the  countenance  of  a  noble,  and  an 
arm  strong  in  brittle/' 

Not  long  after  Taras  had  thus  sternly  vindiantcd  the  honor 
of  his  race,  be  nnd  Ostap  arc  waylaid  and  stirroundcd  by  a 
body  of  Poles.  Long  and  desperately  thc>"  fight,  stubbornly 
they  dispute  each  inch  of  ground,  to  the  last  thc>'  refuse  to 
yield;  but  what  can  two  effect  a^nst  a  score?  Tarns  is 
struck  senseless  to  the  earth,  and  Ostap  is  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  off.  The  bereaved  father  awakes  only  to  discover 
his  heas-y  and  irreparable  loss;  the  days  henceforth  pass 
wearily,  and  he  no  longer  finds  pleasure  in  battle  or  in  war- 
like sports. 

He  went  into  the  fieM«  and  across  tIk  steppes  as  if  to 
hunt,  but  his  gun  hung  idly  on  hh  shoulder,  or  with  a  sor^ 
rowful  heart  he  laid  it  tiown  and  sat  by  the  seashore^  There 
with  h\ii  head  sunk  low  he  would  remain  for  hours,  moaning 
all  the  while,  "Oh,  my  son,  Ostap.  Oh.  Ostap,  my  gon." 
Bright  and  wide  rolled  the  Black  Sea  at  his  feet,  the  gulls 
shneked  in  the  di^ant  reeds,  htft  white  haim  glistened  like 
silver,  and  the  large  round  tears  rolled  dov.n]  his  furrowed 
cheeks. 

But  this  agony  of  uncertainty  is  too  great  Tn  bear;  at  all 
cost  he  will  seek  om  his  son,  wtep  for  him  if  dead,  embrace 
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him  if  living^.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Jewish  spy,  named 
Yankel,  he  makes  his  way  in  di^:uise  to  Warsaw,  where  they 
arrive  only  to  learn  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  his 
brave  boy  is  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  He  proceeds  to 
the  place  of  execution,  lakes  up  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  and  watches  in  silence  the  hideous  formalities  by  which 
the  sharpness  of  death  is  made  more  bitter. 

Ostap  looked  wearily  around  him.  Gracious  God,  not  one 
kindly  look  on  the  upturned  faces  of  that  heaving  crowd.  Had 
there  been  but  one  of  his  kin  there  to  encourage  him.  No 
v/eak  mother  with  her  wailings  and  lamentations;  no  sobbing 
wife,  beating  her  bosom  and  tearing  her  hair;  but  a  brave 
man,  whose  wise  word  might  give  him  fresh  strength  and 
solace.  And  as  he  thus  thought,  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  cried  out,  "Father,  where  art  thou?  Dost  thou  not  hear 
me?  *'  "I  hear,  my  son,"  resounded  through  the  dead  silence, 
and  all  the  thousands  of  people  shuddered  at  that  voice.  A 
party  of  calvary  rode  hurriedly  about,  searching  among  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  scaffold.  Yankel  turned  pale  as 
death,  and  when  the  soldiers  had  riden  past,  looked  furtively 
to  where  Taras  had  been  standing,  but  Taras  was  no  longer 
there;  no  trace  of  him  was  left. 

Apostrophe  to  Russia, 

Russia,  Russia!  My  thoughts  turn  to  thee  from  my  won- 
drous beautiful  foreign  home,  and  I  seem  to  see  thee  once  more. 
Nature  has  not  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  thee.  No  grand 
views  to  cheer  the  eye  or  inspire  the  soul  with  awe ;  no  glorious 
work  of  art,  no  many-windowed  cities,  with  their  lofty  pal- 
aces, no  castles  planted  on  some  precipice,  embowered  in 
groves  and  ivy  that  clings  to  the  walls,  amidst  the  eternal 
roar  and  foam  of  waterfalls.  No  traveler  turns  back  to  gaze 
on  high  masses  of  mountain  granite,  that  tower  in  endless 
succession  above  and  around  him.  No  distant,  far-stretching 
lines  of  lofty  hills  ranging  upwards  to  the  bright  blue  heavens, 
and  of  which  we  catch  faint  glimpses  through  dim  arches 
entwined  with  vine  branches,  ivy,  and  myriads  of  wild  roses. 
All  with  thee  is  level,  open  and  monotonous.  Thy  low-built 
dties  are  like  tiny  dots  that  indistinctly  mark  the  centre  of 
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brother  men,  he  was  not  so  Absorbed  in  the  serf  that  be  did  not 
behold  th«  dawning  of  a  new  Russia.  In  the  character  of 
"Dmitri  Rudin."  in  '*On  the  Eve,"  he  drew  a  youth  of  1840, 
such  an  epoch  as  Piscmsky  has  pictured  in  )ii3  "People  of  the 
Forties-"  This  yotiUi  wa»  cast  in  a  generous  but  pauive  mold. 
His  defect  was  revealed  by  tlic  restk^  Lavretiky,  of  ^'Tlie  SeM 
of  Nobles"  ( 1859) ,  whose  propaganda  to  (he  youth  of  Roaaia 
was  "You  must  act-"  Lavretsky  was  the  herald:  the  apootie 
came  in  Baxarof,  the  hero  of  "Fathers  and  Sons"  (1862).  and 
hb  new  gos|>cI  proved  to  be  "Kihilism."  In  a  famous  passage 
Turgcnieff  coined  tiiis  new  word  which  has  traveled  over  the 
world.  Turgcnieff  Has  duiracterized  Bazarof  as  "  that  quidc 
apint,  that  liarbingcr  tj-pc."  His  creed  was  not  based  on  any 
of  the  old  womout  ones:  it  was  to  tear  down,  to  clear  the 
grotmd,  to  build  an  enlirdy  new  social  fabne.  The  vague  fed- 
ing,  the  still  nebulous  faith  of  the  new  generation,  was  crys- 
talliied  at  Ust  around  a  definite  niKleus^  The  new  era  of 
Rn»ian  *ociali*m  found  ilii  voice  in  the  word,  "Xihilism.*' 
The  governmeiit  ;md  the  ^tgttators  against  the  government  both 
acce7>ted  the  term.  Fathers  and  sons  began  to  be  divided,  in 
truth.  Despite  his  half  wolfish,  half  pes^mistic  spirit,  the 
young  medical  student  Bazarof  t^-ptfied  the  Rtt«sian  sonl  with 
its  3«piratiori  towards  progress.  However  Tnrgenicff  may 
have  felt  towards  the  mdicTlly  developed  Nihilism  of  a  later 
day.  he  certainly  put  his  whole  heart  into  Bazarof.  Ne\'erthe- 
l«s  he  was  destined  to  be  soon  dtsiUu^onized  of  many  of  has 
dreams  of  a  better  Rn&cia.  Ht*  intercourse  with  bo-istful  Rus- 
sians at  Baden  Baden  soon  led  him  to  discover  that  many  of  tlte 
new  ideals  were  mere  chimeras.  His  disappointment  found 
expression  (in  1867)  in  the  romance  "Smoke."  His  faith  in 
Russia's  future  was  not  crushed,  but  he  idealired  in  Litvinof 
her  gloomy  and  painful  destiny,  since  amply  fulfilled. 

For  ten  years  Turgcnieff  tlicn  held  his  peace  while  bitterly 
assailed  by  Liberals^  and  Kihilists  alike  as  a  renegade-  But 
in  1877*  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Nihilist  suit  against  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Three,  he  broke  his  silence  with  his  grand 
rraslerpiece,  "Virgin  Soih"  In  this  novel  the  theoretical 
Nihilism  of  his  "Fathers  and  Sons"  and  "Smoke"  is  beheld  tn 
action.  Neshdanof.  the  hero,  represents  the  new  t>'pc  of  Nihi- 
listic pn>pagandist.     So  true  was  the  portrait  that,  while  it  was 
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Denis  von  Visin  bad  in  '^Nedorosr"  (The  Minor)  touched 
upon  the  ill-ircatnient  of  the  serfs;  but  the  condition  of  the 
Prench  peasant  in  his  dny  was  even  more  tcrrihle.  It  was  by 
a  strang:c  decree  of  falc  that  Turgenicflf  came  into  snch  ap* 
prcciativc  contact  %vilh  the  Russians  of  the  yoke.  His  gnind- 
i7K>thcT  was  just  4uch  a  choleric  baruina  of  (lie  old  school  dS 
he  aftenvards  painted  in  his  sior>%  "Punin  and  Baburiii."  Her 
cmcl  treatment  of  her  serfs  was  cxlremc.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected of  such  an  old-style  Russian  lady,  she  forbade  her  ^and- 
son  tlic  study  of  the  native  Russian  longfue.  It  was  only 
spoken  by  her  scni'ants.  The  youn^  Ivan  was  not  to  be  hin- 
dered, however,  in  his  childish  thirst,  and  he  learned  not  only 
the  old  Russian  legends,  but  the  Russian  speech  from  one 
of  his  grandam's  serfs.  In  later  years  his  memory  returned 
to  one  of  these  unfortunates  when  he  drew  the  character  of 
the  dumb  giant  poncr,  Miunu.  Turgcnicff's  grandmother 
never  forgave  him  for  adopting  the  dt^rading  vocation  of  lit- 
erature—lie,  a  son  of  ail  heiress  of  the  Litvinoffst  Perhaps  it 
was  the  contract  of  the  innate  human  virtues  of  the  serfs  with 
this  cruel  nature  of  his  ai^cstre^  that  quickened  TurgenicfTs 

frvciation  of  tlic  iral  humanity  of  ihesc  cliattds  of  the  Rtts- 
estatcd. 

He  conceived  a  profoiiitd  affection  for  the  mttshik,  or  pea- 
sant. As  he  aflerward  ilcclarc^l,  he  "swore  a  Hannibars  oath" 
never  to  compnjraise  with  the  barharous  system  of  serfdom, 
but  to  fight  it  even  to  tlic  death.  And  lie  accomplished  his  lofty 
purpose  by  openirg  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  court,  as  his  own 
eyes  liad  early  been  unveiled,  to  the  true  inhcrait  worth  of  tlic 
despised  serf.  In  1846  the  fir^t  story  of  hi»  "Aniutls  of  a 
Sportsman"  appeared^  under  die  title  of  "Khor  and  Kalinuitch." 
These  characters  represented  two  types  of  serf:  Khor,  the 
cautious  and  practical  creature.  Kaliiuiilch,  the  dreamy  enthu- 
siast ;  but  in  both  he  revealed  the  essential  human  nature.  These 
ajuj  the  succeeding  pictures  of  Russia's  wretched  serfs  really 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  amtocratic  mind,  and  hastcr.ed  the 
ukAsc  of  enfranchised  Russia.  When  Turgenieff  himself 
sought  for  a  term  of  prai^  for  Alexander  IL,  the  highest  he 
could  find  was  to  call  him  "the  Emperor  of  Mu^hiki" 

Bxil  while  Turpcnicff  was  thus  striking  the  blow  that  was 
to  shatter  the  shackles  on  the  wrists  of  millions  of  his  enslaved 
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trailing  about;  tfacre  are  no  gaps  to  invite  Ac  viats  of  the 
passing  pig.  .  .  .  And  things  arc  much  better  in  tbe  Qaluga 
province  for  the  sportsman.  In  tbe  Orel  prDviDce  tbe  bst 
of  tbe  woods  and  copses  will  have  dis^ipcarcd  five  years  hcoo^ 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  moorland  left;  in  Kaluga,  on  the 
contrar)%  the  moors  extend  over  tens,  the  forest  over  bnndreds 
of  miles,  and  a  splendid  bird,  tbe  grouse,  is  still  extant  there; 
there  are  abundance  of  the  friendly  larger  snip^  and  the  lood- 
dapfnng  partridge  cheers  and  startles  the  sportsman  and  his 
dc^  by  its  abrupt  flight 

On  a  visit  in  the  Zhizdrinsk>'  district  in  search  of  sport, 
I  met  in  the  fields  a  petty  proprietor  of  the  ICaluga  province 
called  Polutikin,  and  made  bis  acquaintance.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  be  was  an 
excellent  fellow.  He  was  liable,  indeed,  to  a  few  weaknesses; 
he  used,  for  instance,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  every  unmarried 
heiress  in  the  province,  and  when  he  had  been  refused  ber 
hand  and  house,  broken-hearted  he  confided  his  sorrows  to 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  continued  to  shower 
offerings  of  sour  peaches  and  other  raw  produce  from  his 
garden  upon  the  young  lady's  relatives;  he  was  fond  of  le- 
peating  one  and  the  same  anecdote,  which,  in  sfnte  of  Mr* 
Polutikin's  appreciation  of  its  merits,  had  certainly  never 
amused  anyone;  he  admired  the  works  of  Akim  Nahimav 
and  the  nevel  Pintta;  he  stammered;  he  called  his  dog  Astron- 
omer; instead  of  'however'  said  'howsomever' ;  and  bad  estab- 
lished in  his  household  a  French  system  of  cookery,  the  secret 
of  which  consisted,  according  to  his  cook's  interpretation,  in 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  natural  taste  of  each  dish ;  in 
this  artiste's  hands  meat  assumed  the  flavor  of  fish,  fish  of 
mushrooms,  macaroni  of  gunpowder;  to  make  up  for  this,  not 
a  single  carrot  went  into  the  soup  without  taking  the  shape  of 
a  rhombus  or  a  trapeze.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  few 
and  insignificant  failings.  Mr.  Polutikin  was,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  an  excellent  fellow. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Polutikin, 
he  invited  me  to  stay  the  night  at  his  house. 

"It  will  be  five  miles  farther  to  my  house,"  he  added,  "it's 
a  long  way  to  walk;  let  us  first  go  to  Hor's."  (The  reader 
must  excuse  my  omitting  his  stammer.) 
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"Who  is  Hor?" 

"A  peasant  of  mine.    He  is  quite  close  by  here." 

We  went  in  that  direction.  In  a  well-cultivated  clearing 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest  rose  Hor's  solitary  homestead.  It 
consisted  of  several  pine-wood  buildings,  enclosed  by  plank 
fences;  a  porch  ran  along  the  front  of  the  principal  building, 
supported  on  slender  posts.  We  went  in.  We  were  met  by 
a  young  lad  of  twenty,  tall  and  good-looking, 
,  "Ah,  Feyda!  is  Hor  at  home?"  Mr.  Polutikin  asked  him. 

"No,  Hor  had  gone  into  town,''  answered  the  lad,  smilin| 
and  showing  a  row  of  snow-white  teeth.  "You  would  like  the 
little  cart  brought  out?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  the  little  cart.    And  bring  us  some  kvas," 

We  went  into  the  cottage.  Not  a  single  cheap  glaring 
print  was  pasted  up  on  the  clean  boards  of  the  walls;  in  the 
corner,  before  the  heavy,  holy  picture  in  its  silver  setting,  a 
lamp  was  burning;  the  table  of  linden-wood  had  been  lately 
planed  and  scrubbed ;  between  the  joists  and  in  the  cracks  of 
the  window-frames  there  were  no  lively  Prussian  beetles  run- 
ning about,  nor  gloomy  cockroaches  in  hiding.  The  young 
lad  soon  reappeared  with  a  great  white  pitcher  filled  with  ex- 
cellent kvas,  a  huge  hunch  of  wheaten  bread,  and  a  dozen 
salted  cucumbers  in  a  wooden  bowl.  He  put  all  these  pro- 
visions on  the  table,  and  then,  leaning  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  began  to  gaze  with  a  smiling  face  at  us.  We  had  not 
had  time  to  finish  eating  our  lunch  when  the  cart  was  already 
rattling  before  the  doorstep.  We  went  out.  A  curly-headed, 
rosy-cheeked  boy  of  fifteen  was  sitting  in  the  cart  as  driver, 
and  with  difficulty  holding  in  the  well-fed  piebald  horse. 
Round  the  cart  stood  six  young  giants,  very  like  one  another, 
and  Fcdya. 

"All  of  these  Hor's  sons!"  said  Polutikin. 

"These  are  all  Horhies*  (i.  e.,  wild  cats),  put  in  Fedya, 
who  had  come  after  us  on  to  the  step;  "but  that's  not  all  of 
them:  Potap  is  in  the  wood,  and  Sidor  has  gone  with  old  Hor 
to  the  town.  Look  out,  Vasya,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the 
coachman;  "drive  like  the  wind;  you  are  driving  the  master- 
Only  mind  what  you're  about  over  the  ruts,  and  easy  a  little; 
don't  tip  the  cart  over,  and  upset  the  master's  stomach  1" 

The  other  Horhies  smiled  at  Fedya's  sally.     "Lift  A^ 
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tronomcr  mV  Mr.  Polutikin  calkd  majestically.  Fcdya,  not 
witl"40ut  ainuscmcnt,  lifted  the  dcg,  wlio  wore  a  forced  ^oiikt 
into  tlic  air,  uTid  Uid  her  ai  the  boltoin  of  the  rarL  Vasyn  let 
the  horse  go.  Wc  rolled  away.  "And  here  15  my  counting* 
house,"  said  Mr.  Polutikin  suddenly  to  mc.  pointing  to  a  lit* 
lie  low-pitched  house,  "Shall  wc  go  in?"  "By  all  means." 
"It  is  no  longer  itdcd,"  he  observed,  going  in;  "atitl,  it  is  worth 
looking  at."  The  counting-house  cooisistcd  of  two  empty 
rooms.  The  caretaker,  a  one-eyed  old  man,  ran  out  of  the 
yard.  "Good  day^  Minyaitch,"  said  Mr.  Polutikin;  "bring  us 
some  ;vatcr."  llic  one-eyed  old  nmn  di:iappcarcd,  and  at  once 
returned  with  a  bottle  of  water  and  two  glasses.  **Taste  it," 
said  Polutikin  to  me ;  "it  is  splendid  spring  water-"  We  drank 
off  a  gL-t\5  each,  white  the  old  man  bowed  low,  "Come,  now, 
I  think  we  can  go  on,"  said  my  new  friend.  "In  that  count* 
ing-housc  I  sold  the  merchant  AlIiKiev  foiir  acres  of  forest- 
land  for  a  good  price."  We  took  our  seals  in  the  cart,  and  in 
half-an-hour  wc  had  readied  the  court  of  the  manor-house, 

*'Tell  me,  please,"  I  adke<l  Polutikin  at  supper;  "why  does 
Hor  live  apart  from  your  other  peasants?" 

"Well,  (his  is  why;  he  is  a  clever  peasant.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  his  cottage  was  burnt  down;  so  be  canw  up  to  my 
late  father  and  said;  "Allow  me,  Nikolai  KuurmitcIV  saya 
he,  *'to  settle  in  your  forest,  on  the  bog,  1  will  pay  you  a 
good  rent."  "But  what  do  you  want  to  settle  on  the  bog  for?" 
"Oh.  I  want  to;  only,  your  honor,  Nikolai  Kouzmilch,  be  so 
good  as  not  to  claim  any  labor  from  nie,  but  fix  a  rent  as  you 
Uurk  best."  "Fifty  roubles  a  year!"  "Very  welL"  "But 
ril  have  no  arrears,  mind!"  "Of  couise,  no  arrears;"  and  so 
he  settled  on  the  bog.  Since  then  they  have  called  him  Hor" 
(*,  c-  wild  cat). 

"Well,  and  has  he  grown  rich?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  he  has  grown  rich.  Now  he  pays  nic  a  round  hun- 
dred for  rent,  and  I  5l\all  raise  it  again,  1  dare  say.  I  liave 
said  to  him  more  than  once,  "Buy  your  freedom,  Hor;  come, 
buy  your  freedom  .  .  ."  But  he  declares,  the  rogue,  that 
he  cati*t;  has  no  money,  he  says.  ,  .  .  Aa  though  that 
were  lilcely.    .    •    /' 

The  next  day,  directly  after  our  morning  tea,  we  started 
out  hunting  agaiA4     A^  we  were  driving  tlu-ough  the  villai^c. 
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Mr  Polutikin  ordered  the  co^chiiUTi  to  Atop  at  a  low-pitched 
coliajEc  and  called  loudly.  "Kalinitch!"  "Coming,  your  honor, 
coming,"  soimded  a  voice  from  tlw  yard;  "1  ani  tying  on  my 
slices."  We  went  on  at  a  walk;  outside  the  village  a  man  of 
about  forty  overtook  us.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  small 
and  erect  head  It  was  Kalinitch.  His  good-huniorcd  swarthy 
face,  somewhat  pitied  with  small-pox,  pleased  me  from  the 
first  glance,  Knlinitch  (as  I  learm  afterwards)  went  hunt- 
ing every  day  with  his  master,  carried  his  hag.  and  sometimes 
also  his  gun,  noted  where  game  was  to  be  found,  fetched 
water,  built  shanties,  and  i^athcrcd  strawberries,  and  ran  be- 
hind thedroshk);  Mr.  Pohitikin  could  not  stir  a  step  without 
bim.  Kalinitch  was  a  man  of  the  merriest  and  gentlest  dispo* 
siiion:  lie  was  con^lancly  singing  to  himself  in  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  carelessly  about  him.  He  spoke  a  tittle  through 
bis  nose,  with  a  laugbtn?  twinkle  in  his  light  blue  eyes,  and 
he  had  a  habit  of  plucking  at  his  scanty,  wedge-shaped  beard 
with  his  hand.  He  w^tlkcd  not  rapidly,  but  with  long  strides, 
leaning  lightly  on  a  long  thin  staff.  He  addressed  me  more 
than  once  during  the  day,  and  he  waited  on  me  without  ob- 
sequiousness, but  he  looked  after  bis  master  as  if  he  were  a 
child*  When  the  unbearable  heat  drove  us  at  mid-day  to 
seek  shelter,  he  took  us  to  his  bee-house  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  forest  There  Kalinilch  opened  the  little  hut  for  us, 
which  was  hung  round  with  bunches  of  dry  scented  herbs. 
He  made  us  comfortable  on  some  dry  hay.  and  then  put  a 
kind  of  bag  of  network  over  his  head,  took  a  knife,  a  little 
pol,  and  a  smouldering  stick,  and  went  to  the  hive  to  cut  us 
some  honey-comb.  Wc  had  a  draught  of  spring  water  after 
the  warm  transparent  honey,  and  then  dropped  asleep  to  the 
sound  of  the  monotonous  humming  of  the  bees  and  the  rust- 
ling chatter  of  die  leaves-  A  slight  gusl  of  wind  awakened 
mc.  .  .  •  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  Kalinitch ;  he  was 
silting  on  the  threshold  of  the  half-opened  door,  carving  a 
spoon  with  his  knife.  I  ga:ccd  a  long  time  admiring  his  face, 
as  sweet  and  clear  as  an  evening  sky.  Mr  Pohitikin,  too. 
woke  up  He  did  not  get  up  at  once.  After  our  long  walk 
and  our  deep  sleep  it  was  pleasant  to  lie  without  moving  in 
the  hay:  we  felt  we;ir>'  and  languid  in  body,  our  faces  were  in 
A  slight  glow  of  wannth,  our  eyes  were  closed  in  delicious 
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laziness.  At  last  we  got  up,  and  set  off  on  our  wanderings 
again  till  evening.  At  supper  I  began  to  talk  of  Hor  and 
I^initch.  *'Kalinitch  is  a  good  peasant,"  Mr,  Polutikin  told 
me;  "he  is  a  wilting  and  useful  peasant;  he  can't  farm  his 
land  properly;  I  am  always  taking  him  away  from  it  He 
goes  out  hunting  every  day  with  me,  _  ,  .  You  can  ju<^ 
for  yourself  how  his  farming  must  fare." 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  we  went  to  bed- 

The  next  day  Mr.  Polutikin  was  obliged  to  go  to  tovm 
about  scant  business  with  his  neighbor  Pitchukoff.  This 
Pitchukoff  had  ploughed  over  some  land  of  Polutikin's,  and 
had  flogged  a  peasant  woman  of  his  on  this  same  piece  of  land. 
I  went  out  hunting  alone,  and  before  evening  I  turned  into 
Hor's  house.  On  the  threshold  of  the  cottage  I  was  met  by  an 
old  man — bald,  short,  broad-shouldered,  and  stout — ^Hor  him- 
sdf.  I  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  man.  The  cut  of  bb 
face  recalled  Socrates;  there  was  the  same  high,  knc^)!^  fore- 
head, the  same  little  eyes,  the  same  snub  nose.  We  went 
into  the  cottage  together.  The  same  Fe)-da  brought  me  some 
milk  and  black  bread.  Hor  sat  don-n  on  a  bench,  and,  quietly 
strcJdng  his  curly  beard,  entered  into  conversation  with  mt 
He  seemed  to  know  bis  own  value;  he  spcdce  and  moved 
slowly;  from  time  to  time  a  chuckle  came  from  between  bis 
long  moustadies. 

\Vc  discussed  the  sowing,  the  crops,  the  peasant's  life 
,  .  .  He  alwaj^s  semed  to  agree  with  me ;  only  afterwards  I 
had  a  sense  of  awkwardness  and  felt  that  I  was  talking  fool- 
ishly, -  ,  ,  In  this  ft-ay  our  con\^ersatic«i  was  rather  cu- 
rious. Hor.  doubtless  through  catrtioo.  expressed  himself 
\xr\-  obscureh'  ai  times.  .  ,  Here  is  a  qiccimen  of  oar 
talk, 

"Tdl  roe.  Hon"  I  said  to  him,  "why  don't  jtw  boy  your 
freedom  from  your  master?^ 

''And  what  would  I  boy  my  freedom  for?  Now  I  know 
my  mister,  and  I  know  mnr  rent  .  ,  .  We  haw  a  good 
mister," 

""It's  aUmvn  better  to  fat  bttS*  I  lonaited.  Hot  gsvc 
me  a  dubious  IoqIl 

"Smdr  -  fee  saM. 

"Vt^et,  Anw  1^  do<A  TOO  huT  jmr  frecdamr  Hfx- 
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"What  would  you  have  me  buy  it  with,  your  honor?" 

"Oh,  come,  now,  old  man!" 

"If  Hor  were  thrown  among  free  men/'  he  continued  in 
an  undertone,  as  though  to  himself,  '^everyone  without  a 
beard  would  be  a  better  man  than  Hor/' 

"Then  shave  your  beard/' 

"What  is  a  beard?    A  beard  is  grass :  one  can  cut  it" 

"Weil,  then?" 

"But  Hor  will  be  a  merchant  straight  away;  and  mer- 
chants have  a  fine  life,  and  they  have  beards, 

"Why,  do  you  do  a  little  trading,  too?"  I  asked  him. 

"We  trade  a  little  in  butter  and  a  little  tan  ,  .  .  Would 
your  honor  like  the  cart  put  to?" 

"You're  a  close  man  and  keep  a  tight  rein  on  your  tongue/' 
I  thought  to  myself,  "No/'  I  said  aloud.  "I  don't  want  the 
cart;  I  shall  want  to  be  near  your  homestead  tomorrow,  and 
if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  stay  the  night  in  your  hay-barn/' 

"You  are  very  welcome.  But  will  you  be  comfortable  in 
the  bam?  I  will  tell  the  women  to  lay  a  sheet  and  put  you 
a  pillow,  .  .  .  Hey,  girls!"  he  cried,  getting  up  from  his 
place;  "here,  girls!  .  .  .  And  you,  Fedya,  go  with  them. 
Women,  you  know,  are  foolish  folk/' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Feyda  conducted  me  with  a 
lantern  to  the  bam.  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  fragrant 
hay;  my  dog  curled  himself  up  at  my  feet;  Feyda  wished  me 
good-night;  the  door  creaked  and  slammed  to-  For  rather  a 
long  time  I  could  not  get  to  sleep,  A  cow  came  up  to  the 
door,  and  breathed  heavily  twice;  the  dog  growled  at  her 
with  dignity;  a  pig  passed  by,  grunting  pensively;  a  horse 
somewhere  near  began  to  munch  the  hay  and  snort  .  •  . 
At  last  I  fell  asleep. 

•  At  sunrise  Feyda  awakened  me.  This  brisk,  lively  young 
man  pleased  me;  and,  from  what  I  could  see,  he  was  old 
Hor's  favorite,  too.  They  used  to  banter  one  another  in  a 
very  friendly  way.  The  old  man  came  to  meet  me.  Whether 
because  I  had  spent  the  night  under  his  roof,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  Hor  certainly  treated  me  far  more  cordially  than  the 
day  before. 

"The  samovar  is  ready/'  he  told  me  with  a  smile;  "let  us 
come  and  have  tea/' 
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We  look  our  ^enls  at  the  Lihle.  A  rohtKt-loolcing  peaf^ant 
woman,  one  of  his  dAiighi<^rs-in-Iaw%  lironglit  in  a  jug  of  millc 
All  his  sons  came  in  onr  after  another  into  the  cottage. 

'*What  a  fine  set  of  fellows  you  Havel"  I  remarked  to  the 
old  niAn, 

''Yes;/'  he  said,  breaking  off  a  tiny  piece  of  sugar  with 
his  teeth;  "me  and  my  old  woman  have  nothing  to  complain 
of,  seemingly/' 

"Aod  do  tbey  all  live  with  yo«  ?" 

"Yes;  ihey  choose  to,  themselvea,  and  so  they  live  here." 

"Arvl  are  they  all  married?" 

"Here's  one  not  married^  the  scamp!"  he  answered,  point- 
ing to  Fe>'da,  who  was  leaning  as  before  against  the  door, 
Vaska,  he's  still  too  young;  he  can  wait" 

"And  why  ^ould  I  get  married?"  retorted  Fcyda;  *1*m 
very  well  off  a*  I  am.  What  do  I  want  a  wife  (or?  To 
squabble  with,  eh?" 

"Now  ihen,  yon  ,  •  -  ah,  I  know  yon!  You  wear  a 
sih'cr  ring.  .  ,  .  You'd  always  be  after  the  girls  up  at 
ihc  manor  house.  ,  ,  .  Have  done,  do,  for  shame!"  the 
old  man  went  on,  mimicking  the  servant  girls,  "Ah,  I  know 
you,  you  white-handed  rascal!" 

"But  what's  the  good  of  a  peasant  woman?" 

"A  peasant  woman — is  a  laborer/'  said  Hot  seriously; 
"she  is  the  peasant's  servant 

"And  what  do  I  want  of  a  laborer?" 

"I  dare  5iay;  you'd  like  to  play  with  the  fire  and  let  cthen 
bum  their  fingers :  we  know  the  sort  of  chap  you  are/' 

"Well,  marry  me,  then.    Well,  why  don't  you  answer?" 

"There,  that's  enough,  thafs  enough,  giddy  pate!  You  see 
we're  disturbing  the  gentleman.  Til  marrj-  you.  depend  on 
it.  -  •  -  And  you,  your  honor,  don't  he  vexed  with  him ;  you 
see,  he's  only  a  baby;  he's  not  had  time  to  get  much  sense." 

Feyda  shook  his  head. 

"Is  Hor  at  home?"  sounded  a  well-known  voice;  and 
Kalimtch  came  into  the  cottage  with  a  bunch  of  wild  straw- 
berries in  his  hands,  which  he  had  gathered  for  his  frieiKl, 
Hor,  The  old  man  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  I  looked 
with  sur]>rise  at  Kalinitch,  I  confess  I  had  not  expected  such 
a  delicate  attention  on  the  jiart  of  a  peasant 
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That  day  I  started  out  to  Iiunt  four  hours  later  than  usual, 
and  the  following  three  days  I  spent  at  lior's.  My  new 
friends  interested  mc  I  don't  know  how  I  gained  tlick  coi^ 
fidcncc,  but  they  began  to  talk  to  mc  without  constraint.  The 
two  friends  were  not  at  all  aUkc.  Mor  was  a  positive,  prac- 
tical  man,  with  a  head  for  management,  a  rationalist; 
Kalinitchr  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the  order  of  idealists 
and  dreamers,  of  romantic  and  cnUiusiastic  ^irit&  .  .  . 
But  Hor  was  not  always  Ulc  i^rtator.  He  questioned  mc,  too, 
about  many  tilings.  He  learned  that  1  had  been  in  foreign 
parl5,  and  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  .  ,  .  Kalinitch  was 
not  behind  him  in  curiosity;  bjt  he  was  more  attracted  by 
descriptions  of  nature,  of  mountains  and  waterfalls,  ejttraor* 
dinary  buildings  and  great  towns;  Ilor  was  interested  in  ques- 
tions of  government  and  adminisiration.  lie  went  through 
cvcrylliing  in  order.  "Well,  is  that  with  them  as  it  is  with 
uSfOi'  different?  .  ,  .  Conic,  tell  us,  your  honor,  how  is  it?" 
"Ah,  I.ord,  thy  will  be  done!"  Kalinitch  would  exclaim  white 
I  told  my  story;  Ilor  did  not  speak,  but  frowned  with  hb 
bushy  eyebrows,  only  observing  at  times,  "That  wouldn't 
do  for  us;  still,  it's  a  good  thing — it's  righL"  All  his  en- 
quiries I  cannot  recount,  and  it  is  unnecessary;  but  from  our 
conversations  I  carried  away  one  conviction,  which  my  readers 
will  certainly  not  anticipate  .  .  .  the  conviction  that  Peter 
the  Great  was  pre-eminently  a  Russian — Russian,  above  all. 
in  his  reforms.  Tlic  Russian  is  so  convinced  of  his  own 
strength  and  powers  that  he  is  not  afraic!  of  putting  himself  to 
severe  strain;  he  takes  little  interest  in  his  past,  and  looks 
boldly  forward.  Wliat  is  good  he  likes,  what  is  sensible  he 
will  have,  and  where  it  comes  from  he  docs  not  care.  Hi; 
vigorous  sense  is  fond  of  ridiculing  the  tliin  theorising  of  the 
German;  but,  in  Hor's  words,  "The  Germans  arc  curiou? 
folk,*'  and  he  was  ready  to  learn  from  them  a  little.  Thanks 
Id  his  exceptional  ix>sition,  his  practical  independence,  Hor 
told  nie  a  great  deal  wliidi  you  could  not  screw  or— ^s  the 
peasants  say— grind  witli  a  grindstone,  out  of  any  other  maa 
He  did.  in  fact,  understand  his  position.  Talking  with  Hor, 
I  for  the  first  time  listened  to  the  simple,  wise  discourse  of  the 
Rmsian  peasant.  His  acquirements  were,  in  his  own  opinion, 
wide  enough;  but  he  could  not  read,  though  Kalinitch  could. 
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"That  ne'er-do-well  has  school-learning/'  observed  Hor,  "and 
his  bees  never  die  in  the  winter."  "But  haven't  you  had  your 
children  taught  to  read?"  Hor  was  silent  a  minute.  "Feyda 
can  read."  "And  the  others?"  "The  others  can't."  "And 
why?"  The  old  man  made  no  answer  and  chang:ed  the  sub- 
ject. However,  sensible  as  he  was,  he  had  many  prejudices 
and  crotchets.  He  despised  women,  for  instance,  from  the 
-depths  of  his  soul,  and  in  his  merry  moments  he  amused  him- 
self by  jesting  at  their  expense.  His  wife  was  a  cross  old 
woman  who  lay  all  day  long  on  the  stove,  incessantly  grum- 
bling and  scolding;  her  sons  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but  she 
kept  her  daughters-in-law  in  the  fear  of  God.  Very  signifi- 
cantly the  mother-in-law  sings  in  the  Russian  ballad :  "What 
a  son  art  thou  to  me!  what  a  head  of  a  household  I  Thou 
dost  not  beat  thy  wife;  thou  dost  not  beat  thy  young  wife!" 
.  >  .  I  once  attempted  to  intercede  for  the  daughters-in- 
law,  and  tried  to  rouse  Hor's  sympathy;  but  he  met  me  with 
the  tranquil  rejoinder,  '*Why  did  I  trouble  about  such  .  .  , 
trifles;  let  the  women  fight  it  out  .  .  _  If  anything  sep- 
arates them,  it  only  makes  it  worse  .  .  .  and  it's  not  worth 
dirtying  one's  hands  over."  Sometimes  the  spiteful  old 
woman  got  down  from  the  stove  and  called  the  yard  dog  out 
of  the  hay,  crying,  '*Here,  here,  doggie*";  and  then  beat  it  on 
its  thin  back  with  the  poker,  or  she  would  stand  in  the  porch 
and  '^snarl*'  as  Hor  expressed  it,  at  everyone  that  passed. 
She  stood  in  awe  of  her  husband  though,  and  would  return, 
at  his  command,  to  her  place  on  the  stove.  It  was  specially 
curious  to  hear  Hor  and  Kalinitch  dispute  whenever  Mr. 
Polutikin  was  touched  upon. 

"There,  Hor,  do  let  him  alone."  Kalinitch  would  say.  "But 
why  doesn't  he  order  some  boots  for  you?"  Hor  retorted- 
"Eh?  boots!  ,  .  ,  what  do  I  want  with  boots?  I  am  a 
peasant"  "Well,  so  am  I  a  peasant,  but  look!"  And  Hor 
lifted  up  his  leg  and  showed  Kalinitch  a  boot  which  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  a  mammoth's  hide.  "As  if  you 
were  like  one  of  us!"  replied  Kalinitch.  '*\Vell,  at  least  he 
might  pay  for  your  bast  shoes;  }~ou  go  out  hunting  with 
him;  yoo  most  ose  a  pair  a  day/'  '*He  does  give  me  some- 
thing for  bftst  sboes.*'     **Yes,  be  ga\-e  you  two  coppers  last 
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Kalinitch  turned  away  in  vexation,  but  Hor  went  off  in  a 
chuckle,  during  which  his  little  eyes  completely  disappeared^ 

Kalinitch  sang  rather  sweetly  and  played  a  little  on  the 
balalaeca.  Hor  was  never  weary  of  listening  to  him:  all  at 
once  he  would  let  his  head  drop  on  one  side  and  began  to 
chime  in,  in  a  lugubrious  voice.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  song,  "Ah,  my  fate,  my  fate!''  Feyda  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  making  fun  of  his  father,  saying,  '*What  are  you 
so  mournful  about,  old  man?''  But  Hor  leaned  his  cheek  on 
his  hand,  covered  his  eyes,  and  continued  to  mourn  over  his 
fate.  .  .  .  Yet  at  other  times  there  could  not  be  a  more 
active  man;  he  was  always  busy  over  something — mending 
the  cart,  patching  up  the  fence,  looking  after  the  harness.  He 
did  not  insist  on  a  very  high  degree  of  cleanliness,  however; 
and,  in  answer  to  some  remark  of  mine,  said  once,  "A  cottage 
ought  to  smell  as  if  it  were  lived  in." 

"Look,"  I  answered,  "how  clean  it  is  in  Kalinitch's  bee- 
house." 

'The  bees  would  not  live  there  else,  your  honor,"  he  said 
with  a  sigh. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked  another  time,  'Tiave  you  an  estate  of 
your  own?"  "Yes."  "Far  from  here?"  "A  hundred  miles." 
"Do  you  live  on  your  land,  your  honor?"    "Yes." 

"But  you  like  your  gun  best,  I  dare  say?" 

"Yes»  I  must  confess  I  do."  "And  you  do  well,  your 
honor;  shoot  grouse  to  your  heart's  content,  and  change  your 
baliff  pretty  often." 

On  the  fourth  day  Mr.  Polutikin  sent  for  me  in  the 
evening.  I  was  sorry  to  part  from  the  old  man,  I  took  my 
seat  with  Kalinitch  in  the  trap,  ''Well,  good-bye, — good  luck 
to  you,"  I  said;  "good-bye,  Feyda." 

"Good-bye,  your  honor,  good-bye;  don't  forget  us."  We 
started;  there  was  the  first  red  glow  of  sunset  "It  will  be  a 
fine  day  tomorrow,"  I  remarked,  looking  at  the  clear  sky. 
"No,  it  will  rain,"  Kalinitch  replied;  "the  ducks  yonder  are 
splashing,  and  the  scent  of  the  grass  is  Strong,"  We  drove 
into  the  copse.  Kalinitch  began  singing  in  an  undertone  as  he 
was  jolted  up  and  down  on  the  driver's  seat,  and  he  kept  gaz- 
ing at  the  sunset. 

The  next  day  I  left  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Polutikin, 
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FEODOR  M.  DOSTOIEVSKY, 

Younger  than  TurgcnicR  by  three  years  Fcodor 
hailovitch  Dostoievsky  died  three  years  before  ihai  great  novel-^j 
ist.    He  was  bom  at  Moscow  in  1821  and  died  February 
1881-    He  did  not  accept  exile,  as  did  Turgenieff,  but  remained] 
in  Russia^  became  implicaied  in  the  i'ctrajbevsky  Society  con- 
spiracy*  and  tasted  the  bitterness  of  Siberia.     Hi$  life  seems 
indeed,  to  have  been  clcstinctl  to  gloom  from  the  start     Thi 
child  of  a  hospital  surgeon,  he  first  opened  his  eyes  in  a  charit) 
hospital.    Througiioui  his  life  he  was  a  victim  of  haJUictna- 
tions.     No  wonder  he  was  moved  to  become  the  psychological" 
analyst  of  morbid  and  diseased  characters.     At  first,  however, 
he  was  drawn  by  pity  to  write  a  heart -stirring  revelation  of  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  of  St.  Petersburg.    His  "Poor  People/' 
published  while  he  was  only  iwenly-lbrce  years  old,  won  forj 
liim  the  title  of  "the  new  Gogol."     Extreme  wretchedness  w: 
sho^vn  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  love  idyl  of  the  poor  cl< 
Drcviishkin.  who  loj«s  the  solace  of  his  poverty  in  the  marriagri 
of  his  poor  girl  companion  to  a  rich  merchant.     But  the  stor)-- 
iclicr  liimself  was  to  experience  an  even  moiecmel  fate.     Iiiv 
plicated  indirectly  in  the  plot  against  Emperor  Nicholas,  he 
was  cast  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  death.    On  the  mom*- 
ing  of  the  day  of  doom  he. made  his  loikt,  donned  ihc  white 
shirt,  kissed  the  cross,  and  had  the  sabre  broken  over  his  head. 
At  the  last  moment,  however,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
Czar.     Dostoicvsk)'  was  transported  to  Siberia.     Being  a  sub- 
lieutenant of  St.  Petersburg  Sdiool  of  Military  Engineering, 
he  was  put  to  work  in  the  mines.     Rcli^on  alone  upheld  him    ,1, 
during  llic&c  terrible  four  years  ( 1849-54).     His  memories  o^H 
tlial  burial  alive  were  soon  after  given  to  the  world  in  his  vivnl^ 
"Rccollcc!ions  of  a  Dead  House,"  which  moved  all  Russia. 
But  his  morbid  tendencies  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Itis  later 
novels.     "Heavens!"  exclaimed  Turgenicff,  after  reading 
story  by  thi.s  doctor^s  son,  "what  a  sour  smell !  WTiat  a  vt> 
hospital   odor!     What   idle  scandal!     Wliat    a   psychotogic 
mole-hole!"     The  pathological  pltase  of  his  romances  rendc 
(hem  truly  unwholesome,  although  in  "Crime  and  Punishment*" 
he  ha»  made  an  overwhelmingly  imprcs^vc  study  of  a  br 
diseased.     Radcolnikoif^  tlie  weak  hero,  plans  a  deliberate  ! 
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der  and  robbery  through  merely  accidental  sug-gestion.  Ulti- 
mately he  breaks  through  the  moral  fog  enshrouding  him>  and 
by  the  sympathetic  self-sacrifice  of  the  fallen  Sonia,  the  heroine, 
starts  for  Siberia  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  repentance. 
Other  novels  by  Dostoievsky  are  "Idiots"  and  "Devils,"  two 
social  satires,  and  "The  Degraded," 

The  Murderer's  Confession  to  Sonia. 
(From  "Crime  and  Punishment.") 

Raskolnikoff  wished  to  smile»  but,  do  what  he  would, 
his  countenance  retained  its  sorrow-stricken  look.  He  lowered 
his  head,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  All  at  once,  he 
fancied  that  he  was  beginning  to  hate  Sonia.  Surprised, 
frightened  even,  at  so  strange  a  discovery,  he  suddenly  raised 
his  head  and  attentively  considered  the  girl,  who,  in  her  turn, 
fixed  on  him  a  look  of  anxious  love.  Hatred  fled  from  Ras- 
koInikofTs  heart.  It  was  not  that;  he  had  only  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  sentiment  he  experienced.  It  signified  that  the 
fatal  moment  had  come.  Once  more  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  bowed  his  head.  Suddenly  he  grew  pale,  rose,  and, 
after  looking  at  Sonia,  he  mechanically  went  and  sat  on  her 
bed,  without  uttering  a  single  word.  RaskolnikofFs  impres- 
sion was  the  very  same  he  had  experienced  when  standing  be- 
hind the  old  woman — he  had  loosened  the  hatchet  from  the 
loop,  and  said  to  himself ;  "There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  I" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Sonia,  in  bewilderment* 

No  reply.  RaskolnikofF  had  relied  on  making  explanations 
under  quite  different  conditions,  and  did  not  himself  understand 
what  was  now  at  work  within  him.  She  gently  approached 
him,  sat  on  the  bed  by  his  side,  and  waited,  without  t^ing  her 
eyes  from  his  face.  Her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break.  The 
situation  was  becoming  unbearable;  he  turned  towards  the  girl 
his  lividly-pale  face,  his  lips  twitched  with  an  effort  to  speak. 
Fear  had  seized  upon  Sonia. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she  repeated,  moving 
sli^tly  away  from  him. 

"Nothing,  Sonia;  don't  be  afraid.  It  is  not  worth  while; 
it  is  all  nonsense!"  he  murmured,  like  a  man  absent  in  mind. 
"Only,  why  can  I  have  come  to  torment  you?"  added  he  all 
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at  once,  looking^  at  his  interlocutress.  '*Yes,  why?  I  keep 
on  asking  myself  this  question,  Sonia." 

Perhaps  he  had  done  so  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  but 
at  this  moment  his  weakness  was  such  that  he  scarcely  retained 
consciousness;  a  continued  trembling  shook  his  whole  frame. 

"Oh!  how  you  suffer!''  said  she,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion, 
whilst  looking  at  him, 

"It  is  nothing!  But  this  is  the  matter  in  question  Sonia," 
(For  a  moment  or  so,  a  pale  smile  hovered  on  his  lips.)  "You 
remember  what  I  wished  to  tell  you  yesterday  ?*'  Sonia  waited 
anxiously.  "I  told  you,  on  parting,  that  I  was,  perhaps,  bid- 
ding you  farewell  for  ever,  but  that  if  I  should  come  to-day,  I 
would  tell  you  who  it  was  that  killed  Elizabeth."  She  b^an 
to  tremble  in  every  limb.  "Well,  then,  that  is  why  I  have 
come." 

"I  know  you  told  me  that  yesterday,"  she  went  on  in  a 
shaky  voice.  "How  do  you  know  that?"  she  added  vivaci- 
ously. Sonia  breathed  with  an  effort  Her  face  grew  more 
and  more  pale, 

"I  know  it" 

"Has  he  been  discovered?"  she  asked,  timidly,  after  a 
moment's  silence. 

"No,  he  has  not  been  discovered." 

For  another  moment  she  remained  silent.  "Then  how  do 
you  know  it?"  she  at  length  asked,  in  an  almost  unintelligible 
voice. 

He  turned  towards  the  girl,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  singu- 
lar rigidity,  whilst  a  feeble  smile  fluttered  on  his  lips, 
"Guess!"  he  said. 

Sonia  felt  on  the  point  of  being  seized  with  convulsions. 
"But  you — why  frighten  me  like  this?*'  she  asked,  with  a 
childlike  smile. 

'*I  know  it,  because  I  am  very  intimate  with  him!"  went 
on  Raskolnikoff,  whose  look  remained  fixed  on  her,  as  if  he 
had  not  strength  to  turn  his  eyes  aside.  "Elizabeth — he  had 
no  wish  to  murder  her — he  killed  her  without  premeditation- 
He  only  intended  to  kill  the  old  woman,  when  he  should  find 
her  alone.  He  went  to  her  house — ^but  at  the  very  moment 
Elizabeth  came  in — he  was  there — and  he  killed  her." 

A  painful  silence  followed  upon  those  words.     For  a  mo- 


